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TO    MY    PROTESTANT    FELLOW-SUBJECTS    01' 


GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IREL.\ND, 


FOR    WHOSE    INFORMATION    IT    HAS    BEEN    WRITTEN, 


THIS    BOOK,     ON    THE    CONVENTS     OF     THE     UNITED     KINGDOM, 


IS    RESPECTFULLY    DEDICATED. 


PEEFACE. 


Before  my  readers  will  have  perused  many  pages  of  this 
book,  they  will  find  that  it  is  not  a  work  of  mere  vagiie 
assertion,  lightly  written,  but  a  carefully  marshalled  array  of 
facts,  derived  from  official  and  other  unexceptionable  sources. 
These  facts,  I  flatter  myself,  will  be  found  to  present,  in  the 
aggregate,  a  body  of  evidence,  alike  interesting  and  usefiiL 

My  object  is  to  convey  information  on  a  subject  about  which 
much  ignorance  and  misconception  prevail ;  and  I  rejoice  that 
I  address  those,  who,  whatever  their  misconceptions  may  be, 
are  eminently  lovers  of  what  is  fieiir  and  just.  In  a  former  pub- 
lication I  had  the  good  fortune  to  write  in  a  tone  of  candour 
and  impartiality,  that  has  been  generously  acknowledged  and 
appreciated  by  readers  and  reviewers  of  every  variety  of  religious 
profession  and  every  shade  of  political  opinion.  I  have  spared 
no  pains  to  preserve  the*  same  tone  throughout  every  page  of 
this  book  ;  and  in  this,  at  least,  I  trust  I  have  succeeded. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  word  'Convent'  means  a  house  for 
persons  of  either  sex,  living  in  community,  and  devoted  to 
religion.  The  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  however,  is  a 
house  of  religious  women.  Thus,  we  have  lately  heard  a  great 
deal  about '  the  Convent  question,'  *  an  inquiry  into  convents,' 
and  '  the  inspection  of  convents.'  We  also  read  of  '  convent 
a'hools,'  in  the  reports  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools* 
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All  these  expressions  have  reference  to  communities  of  reli- 
gious women ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense — namely,  its  popular 
acceptation — that  the  word  '  convent '  is  used  throughout  this 
book. 

As  almost  every  community  of  nuns  in  these  kingdoms  is 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education — especially  that  of  the 
poorer  classes — the  chapters  which  I  have  introduced  on  Pri- 
mary Education  will  be  found  to  be  quite  apposite  to  my 
subject.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  chapter  on  Reforma- 
tory and  Industrial  Schools. 

Into  the  former  question  I  have  entered  rather  fully,  as,  in 
addition  to  the  reason  just  stated,  Primary  Education  is  one 
of  the  leading  topics  of  the  day,  and  is  likely,  ere  long,  to 
occupy  much  of  the  attention  of  Parliament. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  matter,  it  is  so  dealt  with,  that, 
whilst  the  whole  forms  a  continuous  chain  of  argument,  any 
one  chapter  may  be  read  by  itself.  I  have  given  an  accoimt 
of  several  of  the  principal  orders  and  congregations  in  detail, 
each  in  its  own  separate  chapter ;  and,  in  doing  this,  I  have 
selected  those  which  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  classes  to 
which  they  severally  belong.  A  synoptical  view  of  all  will 
moreover  be  found  in  the  chapter  headed  '  Statistics  of 
Convents.' 

For  valuable  information  afforded  me  about  the  Convents 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  works  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  I  am  indebted  to  a  few  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  some  of  the  ladies  superiors  of  religious  communities  of 
women,  to  whom,  severally,  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity, 
to  tender  my  grateful  acknowledgments, 

Clifton,  Cork,  March  26, 187^. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

THE    STORY     OF    A     PICTURB. 

Ut  pictura  poesis. 

Horace. 

Onb  day  in  the  summer  of  1868,  as  I  was  viewing  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Royal  Academy  in  Trafalgar  Square — being  one  of 
a  large  number  of  visitors  in  the  north  room — my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  half-subdued  exclamation,  or  rather  series 
of  exclamations,  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood : — *  Oh !  how 
dreadfiil  1  Why  are  such  things  tolerated  ?  Can't  Govern- 
ment interfere  ?  Are  such  things  possible  at  the  present  day  ? 
The  voice  was  evidently  that  of  a  female,  and  the  tone  and 
accent  bespoke  the  lady.  The  reply, '  I  am  sure  1  don't  know,' 
uttered  in  an  insouciant  tone,  evidently  came  from  one  of  the 
other  sex.  My  curiosity  was  excited.  Clearly  something  very 
dreadful  had  met  the  eyes  of  the  fair  querist,  amidst  the 
confusingly  dense  crowd  of  pictures,  the  embarras  de  richessesj 
on  the  wall  before  her.  I  was  anxious  to  see  what  was  the 
su])ject  referred  to,  and  who  were  the  persons  whose  conversa- 
tion I  had  unavoidably  overheard.  By  shifting  my  position, 
I  perceived  that  they  were  a  gentlemanly  young  man,  attired 
as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  young  lady 
of  distinguished  air  and  considerable  personal  attractions, 
apparently  his  bride.  I  followed  the  direction  of  their  gaze, 
which  was  rivetted  on  a  large  picture,  on  beholding  which^ 
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I  saw  at  once   that  the  vouu}j:  lady*s  exclamations   of  horror 
were  not  without  good  cause. 

The  picture  wa^^  thus  classed  in  the  catalogue : — '  633.  Not 
a  whit  too  soon.  F.  B.  Harwell.'  The  scene  was  in  a  convent 
— a  large  vaulteil  apartment.  There,  within  a  niche  in  the 
wall,  stood  a  beautiful  girl,  with  a  profusion  of  rich  auburn 
hair  streaming  down  her  shoidders :  her  arms  meekly  crossed 
on  her  breast ;  her  tearful  blue  eyes  turned  towards  heaven  ; 
her  features,  attitude,  and  whole  air  bespeaking  despair  of 
mercy  in  this  world,  but  hope  in  the  next — a  mingling  of 
terrible  awe  and  gentle  resignation.  A  monk  was  hard  at 
work  with  trowel,  and  brick,  and  mortar,  closing  up  the  front 
of  the  niche  in  which  she  stoixi.  The  gentle  victim  seemed 
to  Ix^  gmdually  p^issing  from  the  state  of  consciousness. 
Already  the  fatal  wall  of  her  living  tomb  had  reached  as  high 
as  her  knet»8.  AR>uud  were  grouped  four  or  live  ill-favoured 
old  nuns,  with  habits,  rosiiries,  veils,  and  other  appropriat'O 
costume.  In  their  stern  and  hard-set  features  not  one  gleam 
of  compsissiou  was  discernible,  not  even  the  faintest  trace 
of  woman's  sympathy,  to  which  the  agonized  suflferer  could 
appeal.  The  group  was  completed  by  a  second  monk,  who 
apjM^ared  to  be  directing  the  proceedings.  If  the  painter's 
object  had  been  to  present  a  striking  contrast  l^etween  the 
victim  about  to  be  immolated  and  her  executioners — between 
that  sweet  innocent  girl  and  those  aged  and  forbidding-looking 
nuns  and  monks — the  impersonation  of  heartless  cruelty  and 
fanaticism — he  was  assuredly  most  succeessful.  The  impression 
left  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator  was  indeed  most  painful ; 
but,  happily,  this  was  relieved  by  a  gr«iup  entering  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  picture — a  gallant  young  knight,  in 
full  armour,  with  his  followers,  rushing  into  the  apartment 
just  in  time  to  rescue  his  Ix^loved  one — 'not  a  whit  too 
soon !' 

This  large  picture,  of  a  highly  sensiitional  chanict4?r,  ad- 
mirably executed,  and  deservedly  one  of  the  beet-placed  in 
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the  exhibition,  was  naturally  calculated  to  attract  much  atten- 
tion, and  to  make  a  lasting  impression.  Doubtless,  in  many 
another  instance,  it  had  called  forth  remarks  similar  to  those 
which  had  reached  my  ear.  On  going  out  of  the  building,  on 
the  footway  directly  in  front,  I  met  a  boy  selling  at  a  shilling 
a  pamphlet  styled  *  Revelations  of  a  Convent,  or  the  Story 
of  Sister  Lucy,'  a  low,  scurrilous  production,  fully  as  absurd 
as  it  was  false  and  malignant. 

As  I  moved  away,  my  feeling  was  one  of  deep  regret  that 
there  should  extensively  prevail  among  the  people  of  England 
— not  merely  the  ignorant,  but  even  a  largo  proportion  of  the 
educated  classes — such  strange  misconceptions  of  the  nature 
of  conventual  institutions,  and  that  those  communities,  which, 
were  they  known  in  the  reality  of  their  inner  life,  would  be 
revered  and  cherished  by  the  professors  of  other  creeds,  as 
they  are  by  the  Catholic  millions  of  these  realms,  should  now 
be  so  misrepresented  and  misunderstood,  as  from  time  to  time 
to  become  the  marks  of  public  invective,  or  the  objects  of 
covert  insinuation,  and  number  among  their  assailants  mem- 
bers of  that  body  which  has  been  truly  designated  the  first 
assembly  of  gentlemen  in  the  world. 

My  regret  at  such  a  state  of  things  was  not  the  less  that 
around  me  were  grouped  so  many  monuments  of  the  mu- 
nificence of  that  great  and  wealthy  nation — its  hospitals, 
asyliuns,  and  other  institutions  for  the  succour  of  suffering 
humanity.  Then,  naturally,  recurred  to  my  mind  several 
recent  instances  of  its  noble  exercise  of  benevolence  on  a  grand 
scale,  on  extraordinary  emergencies,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Patriotic  Fund  at  tlie  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  collections 
for  the  sufferers  in  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  the  Lancashire 
cotton  famine,  and,  not  least,  its  generous  contributions  to 
Ireland  in  the  terrible  crisis  of  1846-49.* 

*  Such  aUo  were  the  collections  made  in  1871,  and  the  personal  services 
rendered,  in  aid  of  the  suflTerers  by  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  and  the 
contributions  for  the  victims  of  the  Chicago  fire. 
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That  8ucli  a  people  rihould  not  be  allowed  to  remain  thus 
giievoualy  in  error,  that  they  should  be  disabused  of  their 
jrrave  misconceptions — on  matters,  too,  which  are  cognate  to 
that  o])en-han(led  l>enevolence  which  is  onu  of  the  prominent 
national  characteristics — appeared  desirable  in  the  highest 
degree.  Therefore,  on  the  moment,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I  might  do  some  good  by  explaining,  in  a  fair  and  impartial 
spirit,  to  my  ProtesUmt  fellow-subjects,  the  nature  and  object* 
of  the  conventual  institutions  of  these  kingdoms.  In  fact, 
I  telt  tliat  so  great,  in  extent  and  degree,  was  the  ignorance 
prevailing  on  the  subject,  that  such  a  course  was  absolutely 
necessiiry,  and  tliat,  as  no  other  Catholic  had  undertaken  the 
task,  altliough  there  were  many  l>etter  qualified,  I  might 
venture  to  attempt  it.  However,  the  idea,  like  many  of  our 
other  good  intentions,  passed  away  with  the  occasion,  and 
was  altogether  forgotten  until  revived  by  Mr.  Newdegate's 
motion  of  1870,  and  the  report  of  his  committee  laid  before 
Parliament  the  following  year. 

The  honourable  gentleman's  renewed  •  crusade  against  con- 
vents in  April  1872  still  more  clearly  proves  the  necessity  of 
some  such  work  being  undertaken.  On  the  23rd  of  April  last, 
he  moved,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  '  Bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  increase  and  character  of  monastic  and  con- 
ventual institutions  in  Great  Britain,  into  the  conditions 
under  which  property  or  income  is  held  by  or  for  such  in- 
stitutions, and  whether  in  contravention  of  the  principle  of 
the  laws  against  superstitious  uses  and  against  the  tenure 
of  property  in  mortmain  ;  and  further,  to  inquire  what  regula- 
tions are  needed  with  respect  to  convents,  and  under  what 
circumstances  and  securities  it  may  be  desirable  to  promote 
the  emigration  of  women.' 

In  introducing  his  motion,  he  stated  that  *  he  was  prepared 
to  bring  l)efore  any  competent  tribimal  cases  of  girls  who  had 
been  rescued    from   convents  in   France   by  the  intervention 
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of  the  mayors.  If  the  intervention  of  the  mayors  was  neces- 
sary in  France,  could  it  be  said  similar  intervention  was 
unnecessary  in  England?  Could  the  people  believe  there 
was  anything  so  peculiarly  free  in  convents  set  up  in  Eng- 
land, though  organized  on  a  foreign  model,  and  in  many 
instances  subject  to  foreign  superiors,  that  the  power  of  in- 
tervention on  the  part  of  the  civil  authority  foimd  necessary 
in  France,  could  be  imnecessary  here  ?  .  .  .  He  .asked 
simply  for  those  safeguards  for  the  interests  of  families, 
and  for  the  personal  freedom  of  the  inmates,  foimd  necessary 
wherever  such  institutions  existed  throughout  the  civilized 
world.'  * 

It  is  true  that  the  ideas  of  the  honourable  gentleman  as  to 
girls  imprisoned  in  our  English  convents,  and  requiring  the 
intervention  of  the  civil  power  for  their  liberation,  are  laughed 
at  by  those  who,  if  such  abuses  existed,  would  know  most  about 
them,  and  be  themselves  the  principal  sufierers — namely,  the 
six  millions  of  Her  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  where  an  influential  country  gentleman,  a- 
member  of  Parliament,  and,  as  he  himself  informs  us  in  the 
opening  of  his  speech,  '  a  Master  of  Arts  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,'  solemnly  gives  utterance  to  such  ideas  in 
Parliament,  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  his  words,  if  not 
prevailing  in  •  the  House,  must  have  considerable  effect 
throughout  the  country,  and  unfairly  prejudice  against  convents 
the  minds  of  many  who  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  nature  and 
objects  of  such  institutions.  Whatever  the  merit*  of  the 
question,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  in  the  interests  of  law 
and  order,  not  to  speak  of  common  justice,  that  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  towards  the  close  of  his  observations,  should 
have  thrown  out  some  dangerous  hints  of  Lynch  law— of  *  a 
sort  of  rough  justice '  which  prevailed  in  the  United  States — 
'in  cases  where  it  was  suspected  that  nuns  were  detained 
against  their  will,  that  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  put  into 

»  The  '  Times  '  of  April  24,  1872,  p.  6. 
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action  in  England.'  ^  Such  language,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than  most  impnident.  Although, 
probably,  not  so  intended,  circulated  as  it  must  be  by  the 
press,  it  sounds  very  like  a  suggestion  of  violence  to  unreason- 
ing mobs. 

Again,  we  have  another  erroneous  impression  most  imfairly 
insinuated,  in  coupling  the  question  of  promoting  the  emi- 
gration of  women  with  the  convent  question.  Surely  tlie 
honourable  gentleman  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  nuns  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  ladies  of  good 
position,  living  on  their  own  dowers,  and  not  objects  of  an 
emigration  fund  ;  nay,  tliat  several  of  them  are  members  of 
some  of  tlie  first  families  of  the  country.  But  he  contends 
that '  it  would  be  acting  mercifully  and  charitably,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  of  Roman  Catholic  States,  were  we  to  pro- 
vide those  nuns  who  wished  to  quit  tlieir  convent  life  with  • 
opportunities  of  emigrating,  seeing  that  some  Roman  Catholics 
deemed  it  to  be  their  religious  duty  not  to  receive  back  those 
members  of  their  families  who  had  once  taken  the  veil  I '  * 
Now,  as  a  Catholic,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  honourable 
gentleman  that  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  ca-se,  that,  should 
a  professed  nun  desire  to  leave  her  convent — and  in  my  exten- 
sive experience  I  have  never  known  nor  heard  of  an  instance 
of  the  kind  save  one,  and  this  was  througli  family  reasons, 
and  with  fidl  episcopal  sanction — her  Catholic  relatives  would 
deem  it  *  their  religious  duty'  to  receive  her  back  in  all  kind- 
ness ;  and  it  is  not  only  most  unwarrantable  but  grossly  in- 
sulting to  his  Catholic  fellow-subjects  that  he  should  not  only 
assume,  but  authoritatively  state  from  his  place  in  Parliament, 
that  they  would  be  guilty  of  conduct  so  unfeeling  and  un- 
christian as  to  refuse  to  receive  their  relatives  under  such 
circumstances. 

Furthermore,  even  though  Catholics  were  so  unnatural  and 
un-Christian  as  the  honourable  gentleman  so  unjustly  asserts, 

»  The  '  Times '  of  April  24,  1872,  p.  0.  «  Ibid. 
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would  the  number  of  cases  be  such  as  to  call  for  a  Parlia- 
mentary scheme  of  female  emigration  ?  In  England  and 
Wales  there  are  235  convents,  which  may  safely  be  taken  as 
containing  an  aggregate  of  about  3,000  nuns.  What  are  the 
whole  of  these  out  of  a  female  population  of  11,663,705  ?  ^ 

In  the  face  of  these  and  similar  absurd  misrepresentations — 
the  result,  let  us  hope,  of  ignorance  rather  than  design — I  have 
now  resolved  no  longer  to  defer  the  fulfilment  of  that  which  I 
regard  as  a  pleasing  duty ;  and  here  I  deem  it  right  to  premise, 
that  I  enter  on  my  subject  in  any  but  a  narrow  or  sectarian 
spirit ;  for  I  am  well  aware  that  no  cause  of  the  kind,  however 
good,  can  be  successfully  maintained  in  a  community  composed 
of  various  religious  denominations,  unless,  on  the  one  hand,  its 
merits  are  set  forth  and  discussed  in  a  tone  of  impartiality  and 
candour ;  and,  on  the  other,  its  advocate  uniformly  observes 
the  most  respectful  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  all  those 
who  sincerely  worship  God  according  to  their  conscientious 
convictions,  no  matter  liow  widely,  in  some  instances,  their 
tenets  may  diflfer  from  his  own. 

As  regards  my  qualifications  for  the  task,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  state  that,  besides  having  access  to  the  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation in  detail,  I  have  long  had  a  thorough  general  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  subject.  My  four  sisters  were  educated  in 
convents.  Two  of  them  became  professed  nuns  in  the  Order  of 
Mercy,  and  died  happily  in  that  order.  I  have  relatives  and 
friends  who  are  nuns  in  different  orders  in  England  and  Ire- 
land ;  and  I  have  visited,  as  many  Irish  Catholics  have  done,  a 
number  of  convents,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent.  I  have  seen  there  the  holiest  charities  of 
our  nature,  embodied  in  priceless  blessings  to  the  poor,  the 
orphan,  the  erring,  the  ignorant,  the  afflicted,  the  sick,  and 
the  dying ;  and  I  have  witnessed  an  air  of  peace  and  serenity 

'  Population  of  England  and  Wales,  enumerated  April  3^  1871 :  males, 
ll,040,4a3;  females,  11,663,705  J  total,  22,704,108. 
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pervading  the  members  of  those  communities,  who,  as  &r  as 
such  is  possible  in  this  life,  seem  to  enjoy,  in  the  even  tenor  of 
their  untiring  course  of  holiness  and  devoted  charity,  a  fore- 
taste of  that  unspeakable  happiness  which  in  another  and  a 
better  world  will  be  tlieir  eternal  reward. 


CHAPTER   II. 

A    HEROINE   OF   CHARITY. 

She  felt  Id  her  spirit  the  summons  of  grace. 
That  called  her  to  live  for  her  sufTering  race, 
And,  heedless  of  pleasure,  of  comfort,  of  home, 
Rose  quicklj  like  Mary,  and  answered  'I  come.' 

Gerald  Griffin. 

In  the  small  early  hours  of  a  spring  morning  of  the  year  1750, 
a  hea^'y,  lumbering  carriage  rolled  over  the  uneven  pavement 
of  the  quartier  Saint  Germain  of  the  French  capital,  awaking 
the  echoes  of  the  still  sleeping  city.  The  beams  of  the  rising 
sun  had  not  yet  struggled  over  the  horizon,  to  light  up  the 
spires  and  towers  and  lofty  housetops,  but  the  cold,  grey  dawn 
was  far  advanced.  The  occupants  of  the  carriage  were  an  Irish 
young  lady  of  two-and-twenty  and  her  chaperon,  a  French  lady, 
both  fatigued  and  listlessly  reclining  in  their  respective  comers. 
They  had  lately  formed  part  of  a  gay  and  glittering  crowd  in 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  Parisian  salons.  As  they  moved 
onward,  each  communing  with  her  own  thoughts,  in  all  proba- 
bility reverting  to  the  brilliant  scene  they  had  jiust  left,  and 
anticipating  the  recurrence  of  many  more  such,  the  young 
lady's  attention  was  suddenly  attracted  by  a  crowd  of  poor 
people  standing  at  the  yet  unopened  door  of  a  parish  church. 
They  were  workpeople,  waiting  for  admission  by  the  porter,  in 
order  to  hear  mass  before  they  entered  on  their  day's  work. 

Tlie  young  lady  was  forcibly  struck.  She  reflected  on  the 
hard  lot  of  those  children  of  toil,  their  meagre  fare,  their 
wretched  dwellings,  their  scanty  clothing,  their  constant 
struggle  to  preserv^e  themselves  and  their  families,  even  in 
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this  humble  position — a  struggle  in  many  a  case  unavailing, 
for  sickness,  or  interruption  of  employment,  or  one  of  the 
many  other  casualties  incidental  to  their  state,  might  any  day 
sink  them  still  deeper  in  penury.  She  reflected  seriously  on 
all  this ;  and  then  she  dwelt  on  their  simple  &ith,  their 
humble  piety,  their  thus  '  preventing  the  day  to  worship  God.' 
She  contrasted  their  lives  with  those  of  the  gay  votaries  of  fashion 
and  pleasure,  of  whom  she  was  one.  She  felt  dissatisfied  with  her- 
self, and  asked  her  own  heart,  might  she  not  be  more  profitably 
employed.  Her  thoughts  next  naturally  reverted  to  her  native 
land,  then  groaning  under  the  weight  of  persecution  for  con- 
science' sake — its  religion  proscribed,  its  altars  overturned,  its 
sanctuaries  desolate,  it-s  children  denied,  under  grievous  penal- 
ties, tlie  blessings  of  free  education.  She  felt  at  once  that 
there  was  a  great  mission  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that,  with  God's 
blessing,  she  miglit  do  something  towards  its  ftilfilment.  For 
a  long  time  she  dwelt  earnestly  on  what  we  may  now  regard  as 
an  inspiration  of  Heaven.  She  fervently  commended  the 
matter  to  God,  and  took  the  advice  of  learned  and  pious 
ecclesiastics ;  and  the  result  was  that  great  work  which  has 
ever  since  been,  as  it  is  in  our  day,  a  source  of  benediction  and 
liappiness  to  countless  thousands  of  poor  families  in  her  native 
land,  and  has  made  the  name  of  Nano  Nagle  worthy  of  a  high 
place  on  the  roll  of  the  heroines  of  charity. 

Miss  Honora  Nagle  was  bom  at  BallygrifBn,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Black  water,  near  Mallow,  in  the  year  1728.  Her  father, 
Garrett  Nagle,  Esq.,  was  of  the  family  of  Sir  Richard  Nagle, 
knight  of  the  shire  for  the  County  of  Cork,  Attorney-General, 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Parliament  of 
King  James  II.,  which  sat  in  Dublin  in  1689.*     Her  mother 

>  In  Smith's  *  History  of  the  County  and  City  of  Cork/  written  in  1749, 
Ballygriffin  is  described  as  *  a  pretty  seat  of  Mr.  Naglo,  lying  on  the  Black- 
water,  below  which  is  the  ruined  church  of  Monanimy,  with  a  large  chan- 
cel, and  in  it  is  a  modem  tomb  of  the  Naglcs.'  The  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  lower  down,  in  bounded  by  a  part  of  Naglo's  mountains.     In  the  same 
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was  one  of  the  Mathews  of  Hiomastown,  a  name  since  rendered 
illustrious  by  the  Apostle  of  Temperance.  She  was  also  closely 
related  to  the  Bight  Honourable  Edmund  Burke.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  and  penalties  attaching  to  Irish 
Catholics  who  attempted  to  procure  for  their  children  in  foreign 
countries  the  education  which  was  denied  them  at  home,  she 
was  sent  by  her  parents  to  be  educated  in  Paris.  Her  course 
being  finished,  she  remained  on  a  visit  with  some  friends  there, 
and,  in  due  time,  eAtered  freely  into  the  gaieties  of  that  bril- 
liant capital.  The  fair  young  Irish  girl,  who,  in  the  words  of 
a  cotemporary,  *  united  with  an  agreeable  person  the  most 
engaging  manners  and  the  more  lasting  attractions  of  a  culti- 
vated mind,'  was  greatly  admired,  much  sought  after,  and 
flattered ;  but,  young  and  lively  as  she  was,  her  head  was  not 
turned.  It  is  recorded  of  her  that,  from  her  earliest  years,  she 
evinced  such  good  sense  and  piety  that  when  occasionally 
complaints  were  made  of  her  little  faults,  such  as  are  incidental 
to  childhood,  her  father  used  to  remark  that  his  '  little  Nano 
would  yet  be  a  saint.' 

At  the  period  of  which  I  now  write,  and,  indeed,  up  to  near 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
was  truly  deplorable.  By  the  statute  law,  he  was  prohibited 
the  possession  of  landed  property,  denied  all  political  and  muni- 
cipal privileges,  and  jealously  excluded  from  every  avenue  of 
social  advancement.  It  was  only  by  sufferance  he  worshipped 
God,  in  hidden  places,  according  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and 
by  sufferance  he  was  able  stealthily  to  educate  his  children  in 
that  faith.  Not  only  was  his  religion  banned  by  law,  but,  up 
to  the  year  1782,  he  was  bound,  under  pain  of  fine  and  impri- 
sonment^ to  appear  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  testify 
on  oath  *  where  and  when  he  heard  the  Popish  mass  celebrated, 

neighbourhood  is  Carrignaconny,  a  castle  which  formerly  belonged  to  Sir 
Richard  Nngle.     (Vol.  i.  pp.  341,  342.) 

'  This  great  statesman,  whose  mother  was  Mary,  daughter   of  Patrick 
Nagle,  Esq.,  of  Shanballyduff,  was  two  years  the  junior  of  his  cousin. 
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and  also  the  names  of  the  persons  celebrating  and  present  at 
it.'  *  Up  to  the  same  period.  Catholics,  or,  as  they  were  termed 
in  the  several  statutes.  Papists,  were  forbidden  to  teach  school, 
either  publicly  or  in  private  houses,  except  to  the  children  of 
tlie  family,  under  a  penalty  of  20/.  fine  and  three  months'  im- 
prisonment.* They  were  also  prohibited  sending  their  children 
to  foreign  countries  to  be  educated,  imder  the  penalty  of  dis- 
ability to  sue  in  law  or  equity,  or  to  be  guardian,  executor,  or 
administrator,  or  to  take  a  legacy,  or  deed  of  gift,  or  to  bear 
office,  and  forfeit  of  goods,  and  also  lands  for  life.* 

It  is  true  that  latterly  such  enactments  were  but  rarely 
enforced ;  but  the  Catholics  of  Ireland — being  close  on  nine 
tenths  of  the  population  of  the  country — felt  that  those  enact- 
ments were  the  law  of  tlie  land  in  which  they  lived,  and  might 
at  any  moment  be  put  in  motion  against  them.  Therefore, 
their  religious  worship,  and  the  education  of  their  children, 
were  conducted  in  fear  and  trembling.  The  state  of  affairs  at 
the  time  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the  following  fact.  On  a 
Sunday  morning  in  the  year  1745,  while  mass  was  being 
secretly  celebrated  in  a  loft  of  an  old  store,  in  Cook  street,  in 
Dublin,  the  floor  gave  way,  and  the  officiating  priest.  Father 
FitzGerald,  and  nine  of  his  congregation,  were  killed,  and 
several  others  were  severely  injured.  On  this,  the  Viceroy, 
Lord  Chesterfield,^  declared  that,  the  law  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, the  Catholics  should  be  allowed  to  open  their 
chapels,  and,  accordingly,  some  relaxation  took  place,  as  far  as 

*  8th  Anne,  c.  3,  sec  21,  a.d.  1709. — *  Irish  Statutes,*  vol.  iv.  p.  201. 

«  7th  William  III.,  c.  4,  sec.  9,  a.d.  1695.— 'Irish  Statutes,'  vol.  iii.  p. 
259.  This  law  was  not  repealed  until  1782,  when  the  21  st  &  22nd  of 
Oijoge  III.  c.  02,  was  passed,  being  *an  Act  to  allow  persons  professing  the 
Popish  religion  to  teach  school  in  this  kingdom,  and  for  regulating  the 
education  of  Papists,  and  also  to  repeal  parts  of  certain  laws  relative  to  the 
guardianship  of  their  children.' — *  Irish  Statutes,'  vol.  xii.  p.  388. 

»  7th  William  III.  c.  4,  sec.  1,  a.d.  1695.—'  Irish  Statutes,'  voL  iii. 
p.  254. 

*  Philip  Dormer,  the  fourth  and  celebrated  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  served 
as  l^rd- Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  August  31, 1745,  to  September  13, 1747. 
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further  founded  the  Order  of  the  Premutation  ;  how,  for  many 
weary  years,  she  toiled,  and  prayed,  and  suffered  for  this  her 
darling  project ;  and  how,  at  length,  she  rejoiced  in  its  realiza- 
tion— all  these  details  may  best  be  read  in  her  simple,  un- 
aflFected  correspondence,  which  she  never  thought  would  see 
the  light,  but  which,  fortunately,  has  been  preserved  and 
published.' 

A  few  extracts  will,  I  am  sure,  prove  not  uninteresting  to 
my  readers. 

I  take  the  first  from  a  letter,  dated  Cork,  July  17,  1769, 
written  to  her  friend,  Miss  Fitzsimons,  then  making  her  novi- 
tiate in  the  Ursuline  convent  of  Saint  Jacques,  Paris,  for  the 
projected  foundation  in  Cork.  She  tells  her  friend,  who  had 
requested  she  would  give  her  a  particular  account  of  how  slie 
began  her  schools,  that,  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  the  project-, 
she  accepted  a  very  kind  invitation  of  lier  sister-in-law  to  live 
with  her  in  the  city  of  Cork.     She  then  proceeds : — 

When  I  arrived,  I  kept  my  design  a  profound  secret,  as  I  knew  if 
it  were  spoken  of  I  should  meet  witli  opiH>sition  on  every  side,  jKir- 
ticularly  from  my  own  immediate  family ;  as,  to  all  appearance,  they 
would  suffer  from  it.  My  confessor  was  the  only  jierson  I  told  of  it ; 
and,  as  I  could  not  appear  in  the  affair,  I  sent  my  maid  to  get  a  good 
mistress,  and  to  take  in  thirty  poor  girls.  Wlicn  tlie  little  school  was 
settled,  I  used  to  steal  there  in  the  morning.  My  brother  thought  I 
was  at  the  chapel.  Tliis  passed  on  very  well  until,  one  day,  a  poor 
man  came  to  him,  to  si)eak  to  me  to  take  his  child  into  my  school ;  on 
which  he  came  in  to  his  wife  and  me,  laughing  at  the  conceit  of  a  mim 
who  was  mad,  and  thought  I  was*  in  the  situation  of  a  schoolmistreKS. 
Then  1  owned  that  I  had  set  up  a  school ;  on  which  he  fell  into  a 
violent  passion,  and  said  a  vast  deal  on  tlic  bad  consequences  that  may 
follow.  His  wife  is  very  zealous,  and  so  is  he ;  but  worldly  interests 
blinded  him  at  first.  lie  was  soon  reconciled  to  it  He  was  not  the 
person  I  most  dreaded  would  be  brought  into  trouble  about  it :  it  was 
my  uncle  Nagle,  who  is,  1  think,  the  most  disliked  by  the  Protestants, 


*  These  letters  will  be  found,  t/i  iwUmsfj^  in  the  full  and  ably-written 
*  life  of  Nano  Najile/  by  the  Very  l^eveiend  Dominic  Murphy,  Catholic 
l)uan  of  Cork. 
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of  any  Gatholic  iu  the  kingdom.  I  expected  a  great  deal  from  him. 
The  best  part  of  the  fortune  I  have  I  received  from  him.  When  he 
heard  it  he  was  not  at  all  angry  at  it ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  they  were  so 
good  as  to  contribute  largely  to  support  it.  And  I  took  iu  children  by 
degrees,  not  to  make  any  noise  about  it  in  the  banning.  In  about 
nine  months  I  had  about  two  hundred  children.  When  the  Catholics 
saw  what  service  it  did,  they  begged  that,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
children,  I  would  set  up  schools  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  from 
where  I  was,  to  be  under  my  care  and  direction ;  and  they  promised 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  them.  With  this  request  I  readily 
complied,  and  the  same  number  of  children  that  I  had  were  taken  in ; 
and  at  the  death  of  my  uncle,  I  supported  them  all  at  my  own  expense. 
I  did  not  intend  to  take  boys,  but  my  sister-in-law  made  it  a  point, 
and  said  she  would  not  allow  any  of  my  ^imily  to  contribute  to  them 
unless  I  did  so ;  on  which  I  got  a  master,  and  took  in  only  forty  boys. 
They  are  in  a  house  by  themselves,  and  have  no  communication  with 
the  others.  At  present,  however,  I  have  two  schools  for  boys  and  five 
ft^r  girls.  The  former  learn  to  read,  and,  when  they  have  the  Douay 
catechism  by  heart,  they  learn  to  write  and  cipher.  There  are 
three  schools  where  the  girls  learn  to  read,  and  when  they  have  the 
catechism  by  heart,  they  learn  to  work.  They  all  hear  mass  every 
day,  say  tlieir  morning  and  night  prayers,  and  say  their  catechism  in 
each  school,  by  question  and  answer,  all  together.  Every  Saturday 
they  all  say  the  beads,  the  grown  girls  every  evening.  They  go  to 
confession  every  month,  and  to  communion  when  their  confessor  thinks 
jiroper.  The  schools  are  opened  at  eight ;  at  twelve  the  children  go 
to  dinner ;  at  five  they  leave  school.  I  prepare  a  set  for  first  com- 
munion twice  a  year,  and  I  may  truly  say  it  is  the  only  thing  that 
gives  me  any  trouble.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  myself  very  in- 
capable ;  and,  in  the  beginning,  being  obliged  to  speak  for  upwards  of 
four  hours,  and  my  chest  not  being  as  strong  as  it  had  been,  I  spat 
blood,  which  I  took  care  to  conceal,  for  fear  of  being  prevented  from 
instructing  the  poor.  It  has  not  the  least  bad  effect  now.  When  I 
have  done  preparing  them  at  each  end  of  the  town,  I  feel  myself  like 
an  idler  that  has  nothing  to  do,  though  I  speak  almost  as  much  as 
when  I  prepared  them  for  their  first  communion.  I  find  not  the  least 
difHciilty  in  it.  I  explain  the  catechism,  as  well  as  I  can,  in  one  school 
or  other,  every  day ;  and  if  everyone  thought  as  little  of  labour  as 
I  do,  they  would  have  little  merit.  I  often  think  my  schools  will 
never  bring  me  to  heaven,  as  I  only  take  delight  and  pleasure  in  them. 
You  see  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  make  me  huccccd,  when  I  had 
everything,  as  I  may  «iy,  to  fight  against.     I  assure  you  I  did  not 
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expect  a  farthing  irom  any  mortal  towards  the  support  of  my  schools ; 
and  I  thought  I  should  not  have  tootq  than  fifly  or  sixty  girls,  untU 
I  got  a  fortune ;  nor  did  I  think  I  should  have  had  a  school  in  Cork. 
I  began  in  a  poor  humble  manner ;  and  though  it  pleased  the  Divine 
will  to  give  me  severe  trials  in  this  foundation,  yet  it  is  to  show  that 
it  is  His  work,  and  has  not  been  effected  by  human  means.  I  can 
assure  you,  my  schools  are.  beginning  to  be  of  service  to  a  great  many 
parts  of  the  world.  This  is  a  place  of  great  trade.  They  are  heard  of; 
and  my  views  arc  not  for  one  object  alone.  If  I  could  be  of  service  in 
saving  souls  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  I  would  do  all  in  my  power. 

It  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  this  letter  was  written. 
In  its  graphic  and  affecting  lines  we  have  presented  to  us  a 
pleasing  picture  of  these  several  schools,  crowded  with  poor 
children,  yearning  for  knowledge,  struggling  towards  that  light 
from  which  the  Penal  Code  would  exclude  them ;  anxious 
parents  beseeching  the  good  lady  to  admit  their  little  ones  into 
the  happy  circle  of  her  pupils ;  the  teachers  stealthily,  and,  in 
many  an  instance,  tremblingly,  performing  those  duties  which 
might  at  any  moment  subject  them  to  20L  fine  and  three 
months'  imprisonment ;  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  entire 
Catholic  population  at  the  success  of  that  which  we  are  told 
was  '  His  work,  and  not  effected  by  human  means ; '  their  re- 
quest to  have  the  schools  extended,  and  ready  promise  of  sub- 
scriptions to  support  them;  and,  though  last  not  least,  the 
presiding  spirit  of  the  good  work,  passing  from  one  school  to 
another,  at  opposite  ends  of  the  city,  re-animating  by  her 
presence  the  zeal  of  the  teachers,  dissipating  their  fears,  in- 
structing the  poor  girls,  preparing  them  for  the  sacraments, 
speaking  for  upwards  of  four  hours  daily,  until  her  health  gives 
way,  and  then  concealing  her  illness  from  her  family,  lest  her 
work  of  charity  should  suffer  any  interruption.  But  to  com- 
plete the  picture,  more  is  required ;  and  for  this  we  are  able 
to  draw  on  tradition,  which  has  preserved  many  interesting 
details  of  the  life  and  good  works  of  this  excellent  woman,  as 
well  as  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  her  day. 
These  details  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  my  readers. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

COKK ONE    nUNDKED   YEARS   AGO. 

The  spreading  I^ee,  that^  like  an  island  fair, 
Endoseth  Cork  with  his  divided  flood. 

Sfekseb. 

At  the  time  in  question  the  City  of  Cork  was  very  different 
indeed  from  what  it  is  now,  in  its  general  appearance,  its  social 
and  political  aspects,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  in* 
habitants.  As  the  name  imports,  Cork  is  built  on  a  marsh,  in 
the  basin  of  the  surrounding  hills,  which  form  a  framework  so 
rare  that  few  cities  can  boast  such  beautiful  environs.*  One 
himdred  years  ago  the  five-isled  city — now  one  fair  island — was 
a  city  of  canals.'  The  two  main  branches  of  the  Lee,  opening 
about  a  mile  above  the  western  verge  of  the  city,  and  re-uniting 
immediately  below  its  extreme  eastern  point,  were  formerly  con- 
nected by  several  sub-branches  ;  so  that  not  only  the  principal 
thoroughfiures,  Patrick  Street,  the  Parade,  and  the  South  Mall, 
but  some  of  the  smaller  streets  also,  were  watercourses,  with 
quays  and  shipping,  where  now  roll  the  carriages  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  many  a  dray  and  cart  bear  the  traffic  of  a  busy  com- 
mercial town.'  Strangers,  and  indeed  not  a  few  of  the  present 
inhabitants,  are  puzzled  by  such  designations  as  Morrison's 
Island,  Lapp's  Island,  the  Coal  Quay,  and  Drawbridge  Street, 

1  Cork  is  derived  ftom  the  Irish  Corcach,  a  marsh  or  marshy  place. 
The  'corcaases'  or  'caucasses,'  rich  alluvial  lands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon  and  Fergus,  have  the  same  derivation. 

'  This  refers  to  what  is  now  the  centre  of  the  city,  which  has  long  since 
extended  on  every  side  far  beyond  its  former  limits — the  two  main  branches 
of  the  Lee.  When  Spenser  wrote  in  1589  Cork  was  confined  to  one  of  the 
five  islands,  being  a  small  walled  town,  egg-shaped,  running  north  and 
south,  and  consisting  of  only  the  main  street  and  adjoining  lanes. 
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where,  on  the  one  hand,  no  trace  of  an  island  or  quay  can  be 
found  ;  and,  on  the  other,  so  far  from  there  being  a  stream  to 
bridge  over,  no  water  whatever  is  to  be  seen.  But,  within  the 
last  century,  the  canals  that  bore  small  craft,  and  were  crossed 
by  several  bridges,  have  all  been  arched  over ;  *  and  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  once  partly  fiirze-breaks,  and  partly  grazing 
farms,  are  now  thickly  studded  with  beautiful  villas,  demesnes, 
and  gardens,  which,  seen  from  the  river,  delight  the  eye  of  the 
tourist,  and  add  much  to  the  effect  of  what  the  national  poet 
pronounced  to  be  the  most  charming  sea-avenue  he  ever 
beheld. 

*  This  is  a  city  large  and  extensive  beyond  my  expectation,' 
writes  Doctor  Campbell,  in  1775.  'The  second  in  the  king- 
dom, it  is  called  the  Bristol  of  Ireland.  It  is  intersected  with 
several  canals,  either  natural  or  artificial,  which,  being  banked 
and  quayed  in,  bring  up  ships  almost  to  every  street.'  *  As 
only  vessels  of  150  tons  could  then  come  up  the  river,  large 
ships  discharged  their  cargoes  at  Passage  West,  and  these  latter 
were  unloaded  in  the  canals  and  docks,  close  beside  the  mer- 
chants' stores.*  The  city  was  mostly  composed  of  lanes,  cut- 
ting the  main  streets  at  right  angles,  and  so  narrow,  that  one 
of  them,  which  was  but  ten  feet  wide,  was  called  Broad  Lane. 
The  houses  were  old,  and  far  from  being  elegant  in  their  ap- 
pearance. On  the  new  quays,  indeed,  we  are  told,  there  were 
some  fair-looking  buildings,  which  the  owners  were  obliged  to 
weather-slate ;  *  and  this  they  did  in  a  manner  so  neat  as  to 

'  The  general  arching  over  of  the  canals  and  docks  of  Cork  was  com- 
menced in  1783,  the  cost  being  defrayed  by  presentments  of  the  city  Grand 
Jury,  under  the  21st  &  22nd  of  George  III.,  c.  40,  sec.  17,  a.d.  1781-2. 
'  Irish  Statutes,'  vol.  xii.  p.  809.  Some  few  of  the  canals  had  been  arched 
over  previously  to  this,  but  whether  at  the  cost  of  the  city  or  not  does  not 
appear.  Thus,  the  canal  flo^ng  through  Henry  Street  was  covered  in 
1774 ;  that  of  Hammond's  Marsh,  or  Grattan  Street,  in  1778 ;  and  the 
portion  of  that  of  the  Grand  Parade  opposite  Tuckcy's  Quay  in  1780. 

'  '  Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,'  p.  174. 

'  Owing  to  the  great  improvements  effected  by  the  Harbour  Board, 
Vessels  of  1,200  tons  can  now  come  up  to  the  quays  of  Cork  at  high  water. 
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render  it  almost  ornamental.' '  Most  of  the  new  houses  had 
balcony  windows,  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  and  were  built  of 
brick.  The  new  quays  above  referred  to,  were  Colville's  Quay, 
extending  along  the  north  side  of  what  is  now  called  Patrick 
Street,  and  Hoare's  Quay,  and  the  Long  Quay,  on  the  south 
and  east  sides  of  the  same  street ; '  also  Jjavit's  Quay,  which 
&eed  the  Custom  House,^  in  Nelson  Place,  the  whole  of  which 
was  a  dock,  extending  nearly  to  Half  Moon  Street.  On  these 
quays  were  the  residences  of  some  of  the  principal  merchants. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  United  Kingdom  another  city  which 
differs  so  much,  in  its  general  appearance,  from  what  it  was  a 
century  ago. 

Still  more  striking  is  the  contrast  presented  by  the  two 
periods  in  the  political  and  social  aspects  of  the  city,  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  Formerly,  the  domi- 
nant party,  a  small  minority,  supremely  lorded  it  over  the  great 
majority  of  the  citizens,  and  enjoyed  all  the  power,  and  influence, 
and  political  privileges.  Indeed,  the  great  majority,  as  we  have 
seen,  were,  a  century  ago,  suffering  under  the  terrible  inflictions 
of  the  Penal  Code,  the  first  relaxation  of  which  did  not  take 
place  until  the  year  1777,*  followed  by  further  concessions  in 
1782.*  It  was  only  in  the  year  1793  that  the  Parliamentary 
franchise  was  extended  to  Catholics,  and  they  were  admitted  to 
the  professions  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  places  of  trust  and 
profit  under  the  Crown  ;^  and  some  forty-seven  years  later  they 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  *  hallowed'  circle  of  municipal  cor- 
porations!^ 

*  *  Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland/  p.  176. 

*  These  quays  were  connected  by  the  Drawbridge,  which  stood  near 
where  the  Biathew  statue  is  now  erected. 

'  The  Guatom-huuse,  now  the  Royal  Cork  Institution,  was  built  in  1724. 
Before  that  time  the  Custom-house  was  in  the  main  street  to  the  south  of 
the  Exchange.    The  present  Custom-house  was  built  in  1818. 

^  17th  &  18th  George  III.,  c.  49.     <  Irish  Statutes/  vol.  xi.  p.  298. 

*  2l8t  &  22nd  George  III.,  c.  24.    '  Irish  Statutes,*  vol.  xii.  p.  287. 

*  33rd  of  George  in.,  c.  21.     <  Irish  Statutes,'  vol.  xvi.  pp.  686-687. 
^  The  Municipal  Reform  Act,  1840. 

c  2 
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The  effects  of  such  laws  on  the  position  and  bearing  of  the 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  Irish  cities  may  well  be  conceived.  These 
effects  were  exemplified  in  the  style  of  their  places  of  religions 
worship — miserable  structures,  hidden  away  in  wretched  lanes, 
and  barely  tolerated  even  there.  But,  once  the  night  of  perse- 
cution vanished  before  the  dawn  of  better  days,  wonders  were 
accomplished  all  over  the  country,  by  the  voluntary  principle, 
embodied  in  noble  temples  raised  to  the  worship  of  the  Most 
High  ;  and  so,  in  the  southern  capital,  *  Carey's  Lane  Chapel ' 
has  been  replaced  by  the  magnificent  Church  of  Saints  Peter 
and  Paul ; '  and  the  little  chapels  of  Friary  Lane  and  Blacka- 
moor's Lane  have  been  respectively  succeeded  by  the  beautiful 
Church  of  Saint  Mary,  and  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  both 
erected  in  prominent  positions,  with  a  river  frontage  ; '  and  so 
on,  in  other  instances ;  not  to  speak  of  churches  on  wholly 
new  sites,  as  well  as  schools,  convents,  and  other  charitable 
institutions,  which  may  now  be  seen  on  every  side  in  a  city 
where,  happily,  the  spirit  of  intolerance  has  been  laid  for  ever, 

*  After  the  designs  of  E.  Welby  Pugin,  Esq. 

'  One  hundred  years  ago  the  little  chapel  of  the  Dominicans  stood  in  a 
wretched  lane  off  Dominic  Street^  called  Friary  Lane.  It  was  frequented 
by  Mips  Nagle,  who,  in  conjunction  with  her  brother  Joseph,  presented  to 
it  a  tabernacle,  surmounted  by  a  canopy,  for  the  exposition  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  This  chapel  was  replaced,  in  1784,  by  the  *  little  friary '  and 
chapel,  built  at  the  top  of  Dominic  Street,  on  the  site  of  Shandon  Castle, 
close  by  the  steeple,  from  which  ring  out 

The  bells  of  Shandon, 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Leo. 

Blackamoor*s  Lane  Chapel,  where  Father  Mathew  spent  his  early  years  on 
the  mission,  was  another  mberable  structure,  with  a  loft  over  part  of  it  as  a 
residence  for  the  priests.  It  was  built  about  the  year  1775  by  the  cele- 
brated Father  Arthur  O'Leary,  who  tells  us  that  he  lived  there  '  between 
salthouses  and  stables,  and  amongst  old  books.'  Carey's  Lane  Chapel, 
built  in  1780,  was  taken  down  to  make  room  for  the  new  Church  of  Saints 
Peter  and  Paul  in  1850.  The  *  South  Chapel,'  as  it  now  stands,  a  large, 
plain,  bam-like  edifice,  was  erected  in  17G6.  Before  that  time  the  parish 
church  was  a  thatched  building,  in  Douglas  Street,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Monastery  Schools. 
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and  Protestant  and  Catholic  dwell  together  in  that  mutual' 
respect  and  harmony  which  should  always  characterize  the 
intercourse  of  fellow-subjects  in  a  Christian  land.^ 

One  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  words  of  Miss  Nagle's  letter, 
above  quoted,  Cork  was  a  *  place  of  great  trade.'  This  had 
long  before  been  insured  by  its  noble  harbour,  the  finest  in 
the  British  dominions.  ^  Here  is  the  busy  bustle  of  prosperous 
trade,  and  all  its  concomitant  blessings  ;  here  is  a  most  magni- 
ficent temple  erected  to  Plenty  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh,'  writes 
Doctor  Campbell,  in  1775.  *  Except  in  the  article  of  linen,  its 
exports  are  more  considerable  than  those  of  Dublin,  the  trade 
of  which  chiefly  consists  in  the  importation  of  luxuries ; 
whereas  Cork  deals  almost  entirely  in  exporting  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  beef,  pork,  butter,  hides,  tallow,  &c.'  *  Its  export  of 
cured  butter  even  then  was  very  large  ;  and  its  salted  provision 

*  Summiuy  of  Catholic  expenditure  in  Ireland,  on  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, 1800  to  1868  :— 

£ 

In  26  dioceses,  1,842  churches d,l»8,G27 

„  218  convents,  including  schools, 

&c.,  attached .        .        .        .  1,061,215 
„                 41  colleges  and  seminaries  .        .  309,018 
„                 44  hospitals,  asylums,  &c.    .        .  147,135 
Add  for  two  dioceses  not  re- 
turned     ....  306,000 
„               600  parochial  houses             .        .  300,000 
„             2,900  non-vested  Catholic  school- 
houses      ....  299,000 
„                 70  establishments  of  Christian 

Brothers  ....  70,000 

Total        :e5,690,995 

This  sumroary  was  carefully  compiled  by  Major  O'Reilly,  M.P.,  and  is 
given  in  '  The  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland,  The  Freeman's  Journal 
Church  Commission,'  p.  387,  Dublin,  Duffy,  1808.  The  total  amount  may 
now  be  taken  at  6,000,000/.  The  estimated  annual  expenditure  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  for  the  maintenance  of  their  Bishops,  and  clergy  secular 
and  regular,  and  the  support  of  their  religious  and  charitable  institutions,  is 
762,030/.    Ibid. 

•  '  Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,'  pp.  176,  177. 
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trade,  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  the  Royal  Navy,  ytbs  most  ex- 
tensive. Over  100,000  head  of  horned  cattle  were  slaughtered 
there  in  the  year.*  The  salters  were  a  most  imruly  set,  and  took 
a  leading  part  in  street  riots,  which  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 
No  less  unruly  were  the  butchers  and  weavers.  Thus,  we  read 
that  on  October  18, 1765,  ^  a  mob,  consisting  of  several  hundreds 
of  butchers,  weavers,  &c.,  armed  with  hatchets,  cleavers,  long 
knives,  and  sticks,  went  through  the  city  and  visited  several 
of  the  merchants'  cellars,  in  search  of  meat  and  other  pro- 
visions, which,  it  had  been  reported,  were  cellared  up  for  ex- 
portation. They  found  little  besides  some  empty  hampers,  of 
which  they  made  a  bonfire  on  the  Mall  isle,*  supposing  they 
were  designed  for  transporting  provisions  in.  They  were  put 
down  by  the  military,  headed  by  the  City  Slieriffs,  who  ap- 
prehended seven  of  the  most  forward  of  them,  and  conunitted 
them  to  the  city  gaol,  but  soon  afterwards  liberated  them.' ' 
The  object  of  the  mob,  in  this  and  similar  instances  recorded, 
was  to  lower  the  price  of  provisions,  by  preventing  their 
exportation.  Their  mistaken  notions  appear  also  to  have  led 
them  into  other  excesses,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of 
local  manufactures.  Thus,  two  days  later,  *  several  linen  and 
cotton  gowns  were  burnt  on  the  backs  of  the  wearers  by  being 
sprinkled  with  aqua-fortis ; '  *  and,  about  the  same  time,  we 
read  of  the  sum  of  640i.  being  granted  to  certain  parties,  *  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  goods  which  had  been  manufactured 
in  Dublin,  and  had  been  destroyed  when  on  their  way  to  Cork 
by  a  riotous  mob.'  * 

»  '  Smith's  Cork/  vol.  i.  p.  405. 
'  Now,  Morrison's  Island. 

*  *Tuckey's  Cork  Kemembrancer/  p.  143. 

*  Ibid.  p.  143. 

*  Ibid.  p.  147.  This  grant  was  made  under  the  7th  George  IIL,  ".  1, 
Boc.  7,  A.D.  1767.  The  words  of  the  section  run  thus :  *  the  sum  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  to  Samuel  Beale,  Robert  Stevelly,  John  Litch- 
field, Mary  Simmons,  and  Thomas  IJeeby,  of  the  city  of  Cork,  shopkeepers, 
for  the  losses  they  sustained  from  a  riotous  mob  destroying  manufactures  of 
the  city  of  Dublin  (the  property  of  thoi-'o  persons)  on  the  road  to  Cork.*     In 
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Rioting,  for  the  mere  love  of  fighting,  appears  also  to  have 
been  rife.  Of  this  we  have  several  instances  recorded  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day.  Besides  riots  in  the  streets,  there  were 
occasionally  pitched  battles  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  some- 
what resembling  the  more  modem  &ction  fights  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Ireland.  The  authorities  were  obliged  not  unfr^ 
quently  to  call  out  the  military  to  quell  such  disturbances, 
which  filled  the  peaceable  inhabitants  with  terror,  and  often 
resulted  in  permanent  injury  to  the  person,  and  occasionally 
in  loss  of  life. 

Bull-baiting  in  the  public  streets  was  another  favourite 
amusement  of  the  populace,  who  appear  to  have  had  no  scruple 
about  forcibly  supplying  themselves  with  game  for  their  sport, 
out  of  the  large  droves  of  cattle  arriving  in  the  northern 
suburbs  every  day.  In  the  *  Hibernian  Chronicle,'  of  June  14, 
1770,  we  read  as  follows  : — 

Last  Monday,  some  inhuman  savages  forcibly  took  a  bull  in  the 
north  suburbs,  and,  afl«r  having  driven  him  through  the  city  with 
dogs,  had  him  baited  in  the  south  suburbs  for  some  hours,  when  the 
tormented  creature  ran  from  their  carnage  back  into  the  city,  which 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  shut  up  their  shops,  and  put  an  end  to  all 
business :  the  bull,  being  tmable  to  proceed  farther  than  Broad  Lane, 
was  there,  and  near  the  Exchange,  baited  by  dogs,  and  their  brother 
brutes  armed  with  sticks,  for  near  five  hours;  and,  after  having 
frightened  four  women  into  fits,  tossed  a  horse  nearly  as  high  as  a 
sign-post,  and  thrown  a  decrepid  beggar  and  a  standing  of  stockings 
into  the  kennel,  gave  up  the  remains  of  his  tortured  life  in  a  narrow 
lane,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  his  savage  persecutors,  and  to 
the  loss  of  the  owner,  on  whom  justice  calls  aloud  to  demand  redress.* 


the  same  section,  there  is  granted  '  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  to 
the  Incorporated  Society  for  promoting  English  Protestant  Schools'  in 
Ireland.  At  this  time,  as  we  have  seen,  Catholic  schools  were  prohibited 
under  grievous  pains  and  penalties,  and  thus  the  great  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion were  virtually  excluded  from  the  blessings  of  education.  See  *  Irish 
Statutes,'  vol.  ix.  p.  488. 

*  The  same  practice  prevailed  in  Dublin,  as  we  read  in  the  same  news- 
paper, vis. :  '  Several  persons  were  committed  to  Newgate  for  taking  bulls 
from  poor  eountrymen,  and  driving  them  mad  about  the  streets  of  Dublin, 
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In  the  papers  of  the  period  we  meet  with  several  aocounts  of 
robbery  in  the  streets  at  night,  and  of  the  burglarious  entry 
of  houses  and  shops,  and  robbery  of  the  tills.  The  pillory, 
and  the  barbarous  punishment  of  whipping  through  the  streets, 
were  then  in  use.  Thus  we  read  in  the  *  Hibernian  Chronicle ' 
of  April  25,  1770:— 

Last  Saturday,  Denis  Reilly  and  John  Cremen  were  whipped  from 
North  to  South  gate,  pursuant  to  their  sentence,  for  stealing  sash 
frames. 

Same  day,  Roger  Massey  and  Bridget  Connor  stood  in  the  pillory, 
for  attempting  to  poison  Denis  Connor,  husband  to  said  Bridget. 
They  were  severely  pelted  by  the  populace. 

This  state  of  affiiirs  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
religion  of  the  working  classes  being  but  barely  tolerated,  and 
their  education  wholly  prohibited,  imder  grievous  pains  and 
j>enaltie8,  by  the  statute  law. 

In  the  higher  circles,  where  the  majority  were  of  the 
favoured  creed,  and,  happily,  free  from  all  restriction  on  edu- 
cation, there  prevailed  much  of  that  literary  and  artistic  taste 
for  which  Cork  has  long  been  distinguished.  There  was  a 
good  theatre,  which  was  well  supported ;  *  also  a  harmonic 
society,  two  debating  societies,*  and  two  coffee  rooms,  near 
the  Exchange,  which  were  much  frequented,  and  in  which  the 
English  and  Dublin  papers  were  taken.  There  were  three 
Cork  newspapers :    the  '  Corke  Journal,'   printed   by  Eugene 

to  the  great  detriment  of  their  owners,  and  the  hazard  of  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitantd  of  that  citv.' 

*  This  was  '  the  new  theatre  '  in  George's  Street,  opened  on  the  2l8t  of 
July,  1 700.  The  performance  on  the  first  night,  was  *  The  Orphans ; '  on  the 
second,  *  Othello ;'  and  on  the  third,  'The  Beggar's  Opera.'  We  are  told 
that  *  the  comedians  from  Dublin  entertained  the  town  generally  during 
the  summer  assizes,  and  a  month  or  two  longer,  as  they  met  with  en- 
couragement.* 

^  One  of  these,  called  the  Free-debating  Society,  met  at  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  imder  the  presidency  of  Henry  Sheares,  Esq.  The  other  met  at 
7  o'clock  in  the  evenings,  at  the  Music  Hall,  Tuckej  Street  j  every  person 
paying  a  British  sixpence.  Ladies  were  allowed  to  the  gallery,  on  payment 
of  the  same  sum.  .  The  profits  were  disposed  of  in  charity. 
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Sweeney,  at  the  sign  of  the  Peacock  in  Cross  Street,  Phineas 
and  George  Bagnell's  *  Corke  Evening  Post,'  and  the  '  Hiber- 
nian Chronicle,'  printed  by  William  Flyn,  at  the  sign  of 
Shakespear  near  the  Exchange.' 

The  merchants  used  to  dress  for  *  Change '  every  day ;  and 
might  be  seen  at  about  one  o'clock,  in  tail-coats,  shorts,  top 
boots,  and  enormous  snowy-white  cravats,  with  powdered 
heads,  and  carefully  arranged  cues,  proceeding  to  the  Ex- 
change '  in  Castle  Street,'  where  they  made  their  contracts 
and  payments  on  the  nail,*  and  by  their  enterprise,  punctuality, 
and  upright  dealings,  maintained  the  commercial  credit  of 
their  native  city. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  interesting  anecdote, 
which  has  been  preserved  by  tradition.  One  evening  in  the 
autumn  of  1750,  a  stranger  strolled  from  his  hotel  in  Cork 
to  the  Exchange  coflFee  house,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the 
London  papers.  He  met  there  a  Cork  merchant,  with  whom 
he  entered  into  conversation,  principally  about  the  trade  of 
the  city.  He  was  most  favourably  impressed  by  the  politeness 
and  intelligence  of  this  Cork  gentleman,  from  whom  he 
readily  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  the  next  day.  The 
result  was  that  the  stranger,  who  was  an  extensive  London 

^  See  Appendix  L    A  Cork  newspaper  of  one  hundred  years  ago. 

*  The  Exchange  was  a  handsome  structure  of  hewn  stone,  with  a  cupola, 
Bormounted  by  a  ball,  gilt  cross^  and  dragon.  Its  fronts  in  Castle  Street, 
consisted  of  five  arches,  and  there  were  three  arches  in  the  Main  Street, 
which  it  divided  into  North  and  South.  It  was  built  in  1708  to  1710 ;  and 
was  taken  down  in  1837.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  rooms  of  the 
Young  Men's  Society. 

*  Castle  Street  was  formerly  a  canal,  entering  the  city  walls  at  the  gate 
called  '  the  water  gate.'  On  either  side  of  this  gate  was  a  castlo,  the  King*s 
on  the  south,  and  the  Queen's  on  the  north.  Hence  the  Cork  arms — a  ship 
between  two  castles,  with  the  motto  <  Statio  bene  fida  carinis.' 

*  The  Nail  is  preserved  by  the  Corporation,  and  may  be  seen  in  their 
council  chamber.  It  is  a  circular  copper  plate,  of  twenty  inches  diameter, 
standing  on  a  massive  oak  pillar  of  three  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  bears  the 
Cork  arms  in  the  centre,  with  the  inscription  round  the  margin, '  The  gift 
of  Christopher  Rye,  Enquire,  Mayor  of  Corke,  Anno  Domini  1008.' 
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merchant,  and  had  visited  Cork  with  a  view  to  opening  a 
trade  in  cured  provisions,  butter,  and  chandlery,  firom  that 
city  to  the  West  Indies,  appointed  his  host  his  agent  in  Cork. 
The  business  was  very  large,  and,  in  the  course  of  years,  it 
turned  out  a  most  lucrative  connection  to  the  Gorkman ;  so 
much  so  that  he  made  a  fortune,  and  acquired  extensive 
landed  property  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  His  son  entered  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  was  ^raised  to  the  peerage  in  1800,  at 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union.  Since  then,  the  fieunily 
has  obtained  two  steps  in  the  Irish  peerage,  and,  moreover,  its 
present  representative  has  been  made  a  British  peer.  Other 
instances  might  be  quoted  of  the  success  attending  the  ability, 
energy,  and  high  character  of  the  Cork  merchants  of  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

In  those  days,  the  most  frequented  walk  in  the  city  was 
called  the  Mall,  which  comptised  the  entire  east  of  the  present 
Grand  Parade,  and  the  north  side  of  the  present  South  MalL 
It  had  ^  little  to  recommend  it,  except  being  planted  with  trees, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  adjacent  canal  at  high  water.'  On 
public  days  it  was  ^  well  filled  with  the  beau  monde  of  the 
city,  and  during  the  assizes,  with  considerable  numbers  from 
the  country.'  *  The  canal  was  crossed  by  Daunt's  Bridge, 
leading  from  the  Mall  to  Castle  Street,  and  by  Tuckey's 
Bridge,  leading  from  George's  Street  to  Tuckey's  Quay,  and 
the  Post  Ofiice  Quay.*    The   present   South   Mall   had  then 

^  '  Smith's  History  of  Cork,'  vol.  i.  p.  390. 

'  Tuckey's  Quay  was  so  called  after  Alderman  Tuckey,  by  whom  it  was 
built  on  '  the  strand  to  the  rere  of  the  town  fl[all/  of  which  a  lease  was  made 
to  him  in  1688.  Tuckey's  bridge  was  built  from  Tuckey's  Quay  to  the  east 
marsh,  called  Dunscombe's  Marshy  by  Captain  Dunscombe  in  1690.  The 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  George  IL  was  erected  on  Tuckey's  Bridge  on 
the  7th  July,  1761.  When  the  canal  was  arched  over  and  the  bridge  taken 
down  in  1780,  this  statue,  familiarly  known  in  our  days  as  '  George -a- 
horseback/  was  placed  at  the  south  end  of  the  Parade.  It  latterly  became 
so  decrepid  that  the  monarch  had  to  be  supported  on  his  horse  by  a  crutch 
under  the  right  arm.    It  was  removed  in  1864. 
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houses  only  on  the  north  side  ;  the  Mall  island,  now  Morrison's 
Island,  being  a  green  field. 

On  Hammond's  Marsh,  was  a  large,  pleasant,  bowling-green, 
planted  on  its  margin  with  trees  kept  regularly  cut,  the  shade 
of  which  made  it  an  agreeable  walk,  commanding  a  view  of 
Sunday's  Well  Hill.  It  was  washed  by  a  branch  of  the  Lee ; 
and  on  it  ^  a  band  of  music '  was  supported  by  subscription, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  frequenting 
it.  Adjacent  to  it  was  the  Assembly  House,  where  aasemblies 
were  held  two  days  in  the  week,  also  a  weekly  concert  main- 
tained by  subscription  for  the  Infirmary.' 

Besides  the  public  concerts  there  were  several  private 
musical  reunions,  in  which  the  performers  were  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who,  we  are  told  by  a  cotemporary,  displayed 
considerable  skill  and  taste. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  knowing  more  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  of  the  period,  are  referred  to  the 
articles  in  the  Appendix,  *  A  Cork  Newspaper  of  one  hundred 
years  ago,'  *  and  '  Cork  Harbour  one  hundred  years  ago.'  ' 

»  '  Smith's  Hiatoiy  of  Cork/  vol.  i.  p,  399.  Shortly  after  thU  the  new 
Aasembly  Booms  in  George's  Street  were  opened. 

•  Appendix  I.  '  Appendix  II. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

A  50T  rXGBATElTL  SOIL. 


Ut  ager,  qaamTis  fertOiB^  one  cnltuft  fructuoBua  ease  non  potest ;  sic  one 
doctrini  animas.- 


BcT  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject — we  have  now 
seen  that  the  City  of  Cork  presented  a  large  field  for  the 
eminently  practical  charity  of  Mi^  Nagle.  Her  schools 
engaged  her  attention  from  eight  oVlock  in  the  morning 
until  five  in  the  evening.  But  the  closing  of  the  schools 
did  not  terminate  her  labours  of  the  day.  There  were  children 
to  be  looked  after  in  different  parts  of  the  city — some  confined 
by  illness,  and  others  absent  from  school  through  the  careless- 
ness of  their  parents.  Moreover,  there  were  several  grown 
girls  requiring  counsel  and  instruction ;  there  were  her  sick 
poor  to  be  visited ;  and  there  were  aged  women  to  be  called 
on,  a  class  which  she  made  her  peculiar  care,  and  for  which 
she  eventually  established  an  asylum,  still  subsisting.  Then 
there  was  her  monthly  collection  to  support  her  schools, 
organized  and  conducted  by  herself.* 

At  the  time,  there  were  no  public  lamps  in  the  streets 
of  Cork,  and  several  spots  were  dangerous,  owing  to  the 
ruinous  state  of  the  parapet  walls  along  the  canals.'     Besides, 

^  She  conducted  tliis  collection  in  a  most  systematic  manner,  calling  at 
each  house,  about  the  same  hour,  and  on  the  same  day  every  month.  She 
would  not  accept  more  than  1«.  British,  being  Is,  Id,  Irish  currency,  a 
month,  from  any  subscriber,  on  the  principle  that  a  moderate  subscription 
waA  more  likely  to  be  persevered  in  than  one  of  a  large  amount. 

'  We  find  the  following  in  the  'Hibernian  Chronicle '  of  November  22nd , 
1770 : — '  A  correspondent  observes  that  since  the  lamps  have  been  set  aside 
in  this  city,  a  number  of  people  have  been  drowned,  who  in  aU  probalality 
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as  we  have  seen,  there  were  frequent  riots  and  robberies 
at  nights.  Yet  these  dangers  did  not  deter  her;  and,  on 
many  a  cold  winter's  morning  before  dawn,  going  to  Mass 
at  the  Cathedral,  then  called  the  ^  North  Chapel,'  and,  on 
many  a  bleak  winter's  evening,  visiting  her  poor  clients,  she 
might  be  seen,  moving  along  in  wind  and  rain,  carrying  a 
lantern  in  one  hand  and  holding  her  cloak  tightly  around  her 
with  the  other.*  No  matter  what  lawless  characters  might 
be  abroad,  it  may  well  be  conceived  no  one  would  molest 
her.  There  is  something  in  the  himian  heart  which  intuitively 
recognizes  and  pays  homage  to  true  greatness  of  soul — that 
greatness  which,  wholly  divested  of  self,  labours,  and  endures, 
and  lives  only  for  one's  indigent  and  suffering  fellow-creatures. 
And  thus,  oftentimes,  when  that  poorly-clad  figure  appeared, 
although  sensitively  shrinking  from  observation,  it  is  recorded 
that  the  brawler's  voice  was  instantly  hushed,  and  many  a 
head  was  reverently  uncovered,  and  many  a  fervent  blessing 
followed  in  her  path,  as  she  silently  passed  along,  on  her 
mission  of  charity. 

May  we  not  well  imagine,  too,  that  more  than  one  child 
of  sin  and  shame  was  converted  by  such  an  example ;  that  the 
careless  liver,  when  he  beheld  this  delicately  nurtured  lady 
thus  sacrificing  herself  for  the  welfare  of  her  poorer  fellow- 
creatures,  became  thenceforward  'a  wiser  and  a  better  man;' 
and  that,  in  many  an  humble  home,  when  the  innocent  little 
children  returned  from  her  schools,  and  repeated  at  night 
the  prayers  which  she  had  taught  them,  and,  on  first  awaking 
in  the  morning,  offered  their  hearts  and  the  actions  of  the 
day  to  God,  the  better  nature  of  the  parents  asserted  itself, 
and,  strengthened  and  upheld  by  supernatural  grace,  led  them 
to  turn  towards  ^im,  for  whom  she  lived  and  laboured,  and  in 

might  have  been  Bared,  if  that  useful  and  well-appointed  mode  of  lighting 
the  streetB  had  been  continued.' 

'  Many  years  ago,  I  heard  this  from  old  persons,  who,  when  children,  had 
seen  Miss  Nagle  on  such  occasions. 
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whom,  even  though  careless  and  eriing  they  might  be,  they 
firmly  believed  ?  * 

That  the  amount  of  good  thus  indirectly  effected  by  Miss 
Nagle's  labours  was  very  great,  may  well  be  realized  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  faith  and  devotion  of  the  Irish 
people.  Strangers,  on  visiting  Ireland,  are  forcibly  struck 
with  these  national  characteristics,  whenever  they  enter  a 
Catholic  church  or  chapel,  during  the  time  of  Divine  service. 
May  it  not  be  that  these  qualities  are  the  result  of  the  severe 
and  protracted  ordeal  of  persecution  for  conscience'  sake  through 
which  the  country  has  passed  ? 

I  vifflted  two  of  the  Catholic  chapels  (in  Limerick),  Saint  Michael's 
giXid  Saint  John's,  both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  during  the  time 
of  service  (says  Sir  John  Forbes).  Though  they  were  large,  I  found 
them  not  merely  crowded,  but  literally  crammed,  with  people  in  their 
interior,  and  every  passage  and  doorway  so  completely  filled,  as  to 
^nnect  the  living  mass  within  with  a  similar,  though  smaller  mass 
without ;  indeed,  the  chapel  yard,  in  both  places,  was  half-filled  with 
people.  In  the  interior,  not  merely  the  benches  around  the  walls  (of 
yihich  there  seemed  to  be  only  a  single  row),  but  the  whole  fioor  was 
packed  as  close  as  it  was  possible  for  persons  kneeling  to  be  packed. 

It  was  a  striking  sight,  and  not  a  little  touching,  to  see  these 
children  of  poverty  at  their  devotions;  kneeling,  crouching,  many 
stretched  at  fiill  length  upon  the  ground  as  if  dead;  others  striking  their 
breasts,  or  holding  up  their  hands  fixedly  in  the  air,  or  counting  their 
beads-  and  all  uttering  then:  responses  in  the  most  earnest  tones, — all 
apparently  in  that  profound  absorption  of  the  feculties  which  indicates 
utter  oblivion  of  every  thing  external.  Many  children  were  present, 
and  exhibited  as  much  fervour  of  devotion  as  their  seniors.     A  few 

1  The  Author  lately  heard,  from  one  of  the  nuns  of  the  South  Presenta- 
tion Convent,  Cork,  the  following  interesting  case  in  point.  A  decent  trades- 
man in  full  employment,  was  in  the  habit  of  hurrying  out,  every  morning, 
to  his  work,  without  saying  his  morning  prayers.  One  day,  he  said  to  his 
^ife— <  I  must  reform.  These  dear  children,  praying  so  fervently,  have 
(riven  me  a  lesson.  I  shaU  never  again  go  out  without  saying  my  morning 
pravers  *  He  is  now  a  most  exemplary  man,  and  a  monthly  communicant 
'The  fathers,'  said  the  good  nun, ' invariably  love  their  children,  and  it  b 
through  the  silent  unobtrusive  example  of  the  little  ones  that  their  hearts 
can  best  be  reached.* 
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of  the  women  had  books,  more  had  rosaries,  but  the  majority  had 
neither. 

No  one,  I  think,  could  have  looked  along  the  mass  of  bowed- down 
heads  an^  prostrate  bodies,  that  filled  the  floor  and  court-yard  of  that 
humble  chapel,  all  bearing  in  their  dress  and  general  appearance  the 
sign  and  superscription  of  the  life  whose  lot  is  poverty  and  privation, 
without  deeply  sympathizing  with  the  scene  before  him  and,  without 
acknowledging  that,  in  the  form  of  Christianity  here  professed,  as  in 
any  and  all  of  its  other  forms,  the  weary  and  the  heavy-laden  among  its 
votaries  can  find  the  rest  and  the  relief  which  the  same  grand  scheme 
proffers  alike  to  all.' 

To  the  same  eflfect  is  the  following  testimony  of  a  dis- 
tiligaished  French  writer  : — 

I  have  never  found  more  faith,  more  resignation,  or  deeper  feelings 
of  religion  than  in  the  Irish,  and  particularly  those  who  were  the  most 
unfortunate,  and  the  most  severely  tried.  They  love  and  revere  all 
God's  ministers,  no  matter  from  what  part  of  the  world  they  come ; 
and  for  the  French  missionaries  in  particular  they  have  always  mani- 
fested a  peculiar  attachment.  The  Irish  are  the  most  generous  people 
in  the  world,  and  the  most  devoted  to  works  of  piety.  In  this  respect 
there  is  no  difference  between  rich  and  poor.  The  poor  sometimes  give 
beyond  their  means,  and  without  ever  reflecting  that  they  thus  deprive 
themselves  of  what  is  necessary  to  prevent  them  falling  themselves  into 
distress  and  misery.  This  little  digression  is  to  me  a  duty  of  gratitude 
towards  this  people,  so  much  misunderstood  and  calumniated,  and  in 
whom  I  have  seen  so  much  to  admire  and  esteem.^ 


^  'Memorandums  made  in  Ireland  in  the  Autumn  of  1852/  by  John 
Forbes,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  Her  Majesty's  Household,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  1853. 

'  'Missionary  Adventures  in  Texas  and  Mexico,'  by  the  Abb^  Domenoch., 
IVuis.,  p.  75,     Longmans,  1858. 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE     URSULIXES. 

J  in  a  poor  woman  edifies  her  liouac,  piety  in  a  rich  woman 
mea  of  htindredft. — ^Bishop  CoppDresR. 

oved  on,  Miss  Nagle's  incessant  labours  necessarily 
aflTect   her    constitution.      Although    she   bore    up 
id,  as  we  can  gather  from  her  letters,  persuaded 
t  her  health  was  excellent ;  '  the  spitting  of  blood ' 
:  strength  reminded  her  that  something  must  ere 
me  to  ensure  the  perpetuation  of  the  good  work 
fetime.     She  therefore  resolved  to  put  into  ezecu- 
eedily  as   possible   her   long   cherished   project   of 
r  a  convent   in  Cork,  and  to  this   object   thence- 
thout  her  schools  being  neglected,  her  fortune,  her 
3r  untiring  exertions  were  devoted.     From  certain 
she  received  most  valuable  co-operation,  especially 
jonfessor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doran,  S.J.,  and  from  the 
Ian,   afterwards   Catholic   Bishop   of  Cork.'     Four 
r  ladies  generously  consented  to  devote  themselves 
duous   mission,  and  for   the  purpose,  entered  the 
Q  the  Ursuline  Convent  of  Saint  Jacques,  Paris.  Their 

it  Reverend  Francis  Moylan,  D.D.,  a  member  of  a  highly  re- 
holic  family  in  Cork,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Kerry  in  1776, 
d  to  Cork,  in  succession  to  Doctor  Butler,  Lord  Dunboyne,  in 
ied  in  1815,  *The  ardent  zeal,  the  great  abilities,  and  the 
rtues  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Doran  *  are  highly  extolled  by  a  co- 
he  Right  Reverend  Doctor  Coppinger,  Catholic  Bishop  of 
he  records  of  the  year  1770,  we  find  the  names  ^f  the  Reverend 
an  and  Doran  associated  with  those  of  some  of  their  Protestant 
IS  in  such  good  works  as  the  relief  of  imprisoned  debtors,  &c. 
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names  were.  Miss  Fitzsimons,  the  special  friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  the  foundress ;  Miss  Nagle,  her  relative ;  Miss 
Coppinger,  of  the  Barryscourt  family,  and  cousin  of  Marian, 
Duchess  of  Norfolk ; '  and  Miss  £[avanagh,  related  to  the  noble 
house  of  Ormonde.  Meanwhile,  Miss  Nagle  was  busily  engaged 
in  Cork  about  her  new  foundation.  She  built  the  convent  in 
Douglas  Street,  and  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
reception  of  the  young  commimity.  As  a  measure  of  prudence, 
she  proceeded  in  the  affair,  for  a  considerable  time,  without  the 
cognizance  of  even  her  own  family,  and  informed  them  of 
it  only  when  it  was  in  such  a  forward  state  as  to  make  success 
certain.  This  we  learn  from  her  letter,  written  to  Miss 
Fitzsimons,  from  Bath,  on  July  20,  1770^  She  states  that 
she  had  gone  over  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  her  brothers,  and 
informing  them  of  her  project.  She  describes  their  amaze- 
ment and  apprehension  at  first,  but  how,  in  the  end,  they 
rejoiced  at  what  she  had  done,  when  they  found  that  the 
undertaking  gave  such  promise  of  success.  *  It  gives  them 
all  great  pleasiure,'  she  continues,  ^  that  I  should  be  the  means 
of  promoting  such  a  good  work,  and  my  sisters-in-law  are 
as  eager  to  get  good  subjects  for  it  as  we  could  be.  I  hope 
you  will  approve  of  my  manner  of  acting,  as  the  less  noise 
is  made  about  affairs  of  this  kind  in  this  country  the  better,' 

In  another  letter  written  to  Miss  Fitzsimons  from  Cork, 
later  in  the  same  year,  she  expresses  her  anxiety  that  the 
ladies  making  their  novitiate  in  Paris  for  the  Cork  house 
should  fully  qualify  themselves  as  teachers,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  impart  suitable  secular  instruction  to  the  young  ladies 
who  would  be  sent  to  their  pension-school,  *  as  there  is  such 
a  general  complaint,  both  in  this  kingdom  and  in  England, 
that  the  children  are  taught  only  to  say  their  prayers.  As  for 
spiritual  matters,  I  am  sure  the  nuns  will  take  care  of  these.' 

*  Marian,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Coppinger,  Esq.,  of  Bajly- 
Tolane,  county  of  Cork,  was  married,  in  August  1767,  to  Charles  eleventh 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  died  without  issue  in  1768, 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  spring  of  the  year  1771,  the  Abbe 
Moylan  proceeded  from  Cork  to  Paris,  to  conduct  the  young 
community  to  its  destination.  As  the  four  young  ladies  had 
received  only  the  white  veil,  and  as  the  mother-superior  of  a 
convent  must  be  a  professed  nun,  a  difficulty  arose,  when  it 
was  found  that  not  one  of  the  French  professed  sisters  of 
Saint  Jacques  was  willing  to  accompany  them  to  Ireland.  This 
might  well  have  been  expected;  for,  bad  as  were  the  penal 
laws  by  which  Ireland  was  then  oppressed,  foreigners  must 
naturally  have  entertained  even  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
dangers  awaiting  a  religious  community  daring  to  establish 
itself  in  that  country.  But  the  difficulty  was  removed  by  the 
charity  of  an  Irish  lady,  Mrs.  Margaret  Kelly,  a  professed 
nun  of  the  Ursulines  in  Dieppe,  who  consented  to  proceed 
to  Cork  with  the  young  community,  and  preside  over  them 
until  their  profession,  when  one  of  their  number  could  take 
her  place,  and  enable  her  to  return  to  France. 

After  a  protracted  journey,  very  different  in  every  respect 
from  the  easy  travelling  of  the  present  day,  they  arrived  at 
Cove,  Cork  Harbour,  on  May  9,  1771.  Their  convent  not  being 
quite  completed,  they  occupied  meanwhile  an  adjoining  house 
in  Douglas  Street.  It  was  on  September  18, 1771,  they  entered 
their  convent ;  and  this  is  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Ursuline  order  in  Ireland — of  the  reintroduction  into  the 
United  Kingdom  of  conventual  institutions,  suppressed  at  the 
Reformation.* 

The  Ursuline  order  was  founded  at  Brescia,  a  city  of  northern 
Italy,  by  Saint  Angela  of  Merici,  in  1532,  for  the  education 
of  young  girls,  rich  and  poor.  It  was  approved  of  by  Pope 
Paul  III.,  as  a  religious  congregation,  under  the  name  of  Saint 
Ursula,  in  15*14,  and  was  obliged  to  enclosure,  and  declared  a 

*  Some  few  convents,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  Dominicanesses,  Poor  Clares, 
and  others,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  secretly  existed  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  but  this  special  foundation  of  Miss  Nagle,  for  educational 
purposes,  may  be  regarded  as  the  reintroduction  or  revival  of  conventual  in- 
stitutions in  these  countries. 
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religious  order,  under  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine,  by  Gregory 
XIII.,  in  1572,  at  the  solicitation  of  Saint  Charles  Borromeo, 
Archbishop  of  Milan.  Its  special  function  is  the  education  of 
young  ladies,  although  there  is  generally  a  school  for  poor 
girls  also,  attached  to  each  convent  of  the  order.  The  new 
UrsuUne  community  of  Cork  opened  their  school  for  young 
ladies  in  January  1772,  commencing  with  twelve  pupils. 
These  numbers  rapidly  and  largely  increased,  as  the  oppor- 
tunity was  eagerly  availed  of  by  parents  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  who  previously  had  been  obliged  either  to  send  their 
children  for  education  to  the  Continent,  or  to  have  them  taught 
in  their  own  homes.  The  community  also  took  charge  of  Miss 
Nagle's  poor-schools,  adjoining  the  convent. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  attention  of  the  authorities  was 
directed  to  this  novel  importation — this  daring  infraction  of 
the  law.  Under  the  9th  of  William  III.,  chapter  1,  the  mayor 
and  magistrates  were  all  and  severally  bound  immediately  to 
apprehend  and  commit  to  prison  these  nuns,  with  a  view  to 
their  transportation  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  suppression 
of  their  nunnery.*  They  were  further  bound  to  give  an  account 
in  writing  of  their  proceedings  in  execution  of  tliis  statute  at 
the  next  quarter-sessions  for  the  county  of  the  city,  which 
should  at  such  quarter  sessions  be  entered  and  registered;* 
and  for  the  neglect  of  their  duty  in  the  execution  of  the  said 
statute,  they  were  severally  liable  to  a  fine  of  lOOf.,  which 
might  be  recovered  by  action  for  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  informa- 
tion, by  any  common  informer,  one  half  of  the  fine  to  go  to  the 
King's  Majesty,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  informer  or  person 
that  should  sue  for  the  same ;  and  they  were  further  severally 
disabled  from  holding  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  for  life.* 

The  question  was  fully  discussed  by  certain  leading  members 
of  the  Corporation,  with  a  view  of  bringing  it  formally  before  a 
full  meeting  of  Council.     Some  of  those  present  proposed  that 

'  Sec.  8.     '  Irish  Statutes/  vol.  iii.  p.  343. 

«  Sec.  a     Ibid.  *  Sec.  10.    Ibid. 
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iiinr  rniijrc  "zitt  aiiia«SL  lC  tik-  M^r-k  tm>  cjiae^  bcr  fxyrtnd  to 
2m*v  la  VBhsBbiiif^  Biic.  ar&s£7  f^-*^*-  if  iSksr  wert  mikmed 
*0fi  s»!sae3.  21.  ^c^iaaat  womL  Tist  r  1:  if  iiic  ifcamed  tioci  be 
ir;^>>  Tditf  T^t^  ciL  inf  siiljdc^i=« :  liic  t^  osraa&lT  jymiiMJrd 
tortsn.  t3iK:  '^IlaK:  ^iiai»  bxil  laisr  pioEj*  iz.  tsk-  poiniB  siMw], 

«bC  li^  rii-iiTi^i  lite  i5«A  :^  sxt  Tgrirg  ^:  Pncescaaitssni  or 
•iu^  Pr  v^i^airj»r.  vu*;'jbeb:!l  frna.  &  is^  Arks  jirEar  'Uiceiher^  if 
tA.*!7  «V.A^  *  Vy  viv^  p>:r  «£iir3L.  -^"-^V  t«i-  S3»d  aj  their 
prxrtfftJ  T^^r^^sou,  '^±^s  =K«Lb=rt  A  litt  C^c>;ci:tiTC  iz:ti?)  hare 
4>!9*A^ju»^  ti*  MtfiK  «fisi2«»t*  «s  Jfr.  CxrisC-xi ;  f :4-  hi*  gfod 

S'/wirh^JnAiuji;  tbii,  for  ti*  Stk  eigtt  r<az^  it  was  only 
//«!  a^^i^^^ft  fot^Jr*!*,  with  cu*itinT  ck«£ei  d>:*is.  that  thev  Ten- 
M1/-54  V/  w^;^  Ot^.  f^rli^/rjfe  habst,  which  tbej  did  n^>t  assume 
mitz/^Mf^/  oii^il  Soytimyjer  11,  1779. 

1)#>f  ^>/fk  I'rtnlUt^  ez/auDunitj  rapidlr  grew  and  profpeied. 

'  M/  ^WM//»  WTM  M*;//r  //  Cork  m  17*0.  A  member  of  the  mme 
Im4tt\\f,  ChhM/fpksff  ^;«/i>rt/«,  Ki^,,  vm  collector  of  the  pert  of  Coik  for 
M>#»4f  WiltUm  tit.  in  \*U$,  mA  u^Ah^n,  Ila^h  Carieton.  Eeq^  ww  ap- 

t^A9iM  h/fH  nM  hmtU-A-  of  th-  C^rtntn^m  Plew  in  1787.  and  created 
\Mt^  i'.i»0\HVm  In  Mm,  wmJ  Vi»^y/ur*t  in  171f7.    The  tide  is  now  extinct. 
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SeTeral  ladies  immediately  joined  it.  One  of  the  first  was 
Miss  Moylan,  sister  of  the  future  bishop,  who  entered  Decem- 
ber 1771,  in  her  eighteenth  year.  She  lived  to  the  venerable 
age  of  90,  having  spent  seventy-two  years  within  the  convent 
walls,  and  filled,  several  times,  the  office  of  Mother  Superior. 

A  branch  of  the  order,  a  filiation '  of  the  Cork  house,  was 
established  in  Thurles  in  1789,  and  one  in  Waterford  in  1816. 
There  are  also  convents  in  Sligo  and  Upton,  near  Stratford. 
All  have  large  boarding  schools  for  young  ladies,  besides  free 
schools  for  poor  girls. 

In  1825,  the  Cork  Ursulines  removed  from  the  convent  in 
Douglas  Street,  originally  built  for  their  reception  by  Miss 
Nagle,  to  a  fine  residence,  with  extensive  grounds  attached,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lee,  at  Blackrock,  about  two  miles  below  the 
city,  as  being  more  suitable  than  the  house  they  first  occupied 
for  the  main  object  of  their  institute — the  education  of  young 
ladies. 

All  over  the  Continent,  as  in  these  countries,  the  educational 
establishments  of  the  Ursulines  stand  in  deservedly  high  repute. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  great  good  con- 
ferred on  society  by  these  and  similar  institutions,  engaged  in 
educating  for  their  positions  in  after  life,  the  daughters  of  the 
rich.  In  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  there  are  convents  of  various  orders  and  congregations  em- 
ployed in  this  important  fmiction.  A  young  lady  educated  in 
a  convent,  besides  acquiring  the  ordinary  accomplishments  and 
secidar  instruction  so  admirably  imparted  therein,  is  also  well 
groimded  in  religion,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  those  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  piety  which  elevate  and  dignify  the  female 
character.  The  influence  of  those  principles  will,  in  due  time, 
be  diffused  through  the  extensive  circle  of  her  connections  and 

*  flliatioD.  A  convent  is  said  to  be  a  filiation  of  that  house,  from  which 
it  derives  its  first  subjects ;  either  originally  members  of  that  house,  or 
ladies  who  entered  it,  to  make  their  novitiate  there,  for  the  express  object 
of  the  new  foundation. 
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dependents.  By  that  influence  her  children,  her  servants,  her 
friends,  her  acquaintance,  will  be  all,  more  or  less,  beneficially 
affected  ;  and  thus  will  be  realized  the  words  quoted  in  the 
heading  of  this  chapter — '  Where  piety  in  a  poor  woman  edifies 
her  house,  piety  in  a  rich  woman  edifies  the  homes  of  hundreds.' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   NimS   OF  THE   PBESENTATIOM. 

Then  infant  reason  grows  apace,  and  calls 
For  the  kind  hand  of  an  assiduous  care. 
Delightful  task  I  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  joung  idea  how  to  shoot 

Thomson. 

Greatly  as  Miss  Nagle  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  her  founda- 
tion— at  the  vast  good  certain  to  accrue  from  the  labours  of 
the  Ursuline  institute  in  Cork,  and  its  gradual  extension 
throughout  the  country — she  found,  after  a  few  months'  ex- 
perience, that  the  order  was  not  adequate  to  meet  the  peculiar 
necessities  of  the  times ;  inasmuch  as  its  main  function  was  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  rich,  and,  although  the  nuns 
laboured  assiduously  in  her  beloved  poor-schools,  this  with  them 
was  but  a  secondary  work,  and  they  could  not  devote  themselves 
to  it  exclusively,  as  she  had  intended  they  should,  without  a 
violation  of  the  constitutions  of  their  order.  This  was  to  her 
a  grave  disappointment;  and  yet,  in  the  designs  of  Divine 
Providence,  although  she  did  not  see  it  at  the  time,  the  com- 
mimity  which  she  had  established  afterwards  largely  contributed, 
as  indeed  it  was  essential,  to  the  success  of  her  great  project ; 
for  it  became  the  nursery  of  that  order  of  which  she  was  yet  to 
be  the  foundress,  and,  for  many  years,  furnished  from  among 
its  pupils  subjects  for  the  several  convents  of  the  Presentation 
in  Ireland. 

Ordinary  persons  would  have  remained  quiescent  under  these 
circumstances ;  would  have  vested  content  with  the  good  so  far 
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accomplished ;  would  have  taken  some  repose  from  the  ardaoin 
and  incessant  labonrs  that  had  been  her  lot  for  years.  Bat 
fresseil  by  her  charity  for  the  multitude  of  poor  girls,  that 
seemed,  as  it  were,  with  outstretched  arms,  to  implore  her  aid, 
and,  doubtless,  inspired  from  on  high,  this  great  and  good 
woman,  although  her  strength  was  declining,  for  she  was  now 
approaching  her  fiftieth  year,  and  although  the  greater  part  of 
her  means  had  been  expended  in  the  Ursuline  foundation, 
returned  with  renewed  ardour  to  the  working  out  of  the  great 
object  which  she  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  in  which,  under 
God,  as  we  shall  now  see,  her  perseverance  was  crowned  with 
signal  success. 

fietiring  to  a  house  next  the  new  convent,  along  with  some 
pious  ladies  who  had  joined  her  for  the  purpose,  she  formed  a 
society,  to  be  named  ^  Of  the  Presentation  of  our  Blessed  Lady 
in  the  Temple.'  The  objects  of  the  society  were — going 
through  the  city,  looking  after  poor  girls ;  inducing  them  to 
attend  school ;  and  instructing  them  in  their  religion ;  and, 
further,  visiting,  relieving,  and  consoling  the  sick  poor  in  their 
own  homes,  and  in  the  public  hospitals— duties  analogous  to 
those  now  discharged  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  Sisters 
of  Mercy.  This  association,  approved  of  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  commenced  its  work  on  Christmas  day,  1777,  when 
fifty  poor  persons  were  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  foundress, 
wlu>,  witl)  her  associates,  waited  on  them  at  table.  This 
pm^(il*l^  hho  continued  for  life. 

About  tliiH  \\mv  sho  established  her  Asylum  for  aged  females. 
Tlu»  KtrMiiffor  now  visiting  the  neighbourhood  of  the  South  Pre- 
sentation Convent  in  Cork,  will  be  struck  by  a  handsome  build- 
ing of  rod  stone,  with  limestone  dressings,  abutting  on  the 
street,  and,  on  inquiry,  will  be  informed  that  it  is  Miss  Nagle's 
Asylum  for  old  women ;  but  who  she  was,  his  casual  informant 
will  probably  be  unable  to  tell.  For  ninety  years  now,  this 
good  work,  like  her  other  good  works,  has  been  going  on ;  and 
thus,  during  that  lengthened  period,  many  a  respectable  aged 
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^oman  has  been  saved  from  either  the  workhouse  or  slow  star- 
vation, and  enabled  to  close  her  life  in  ease,  ministered  to  by 
the  good  nuns  of  the  Presentation  order. 

The  establishment  of  a  house  of  refuge  for  fallen  women,  to 
be  supported  by  the  labour  of  the  inmates,  was  her  next  under- 
taking; but  this  she  was  not  destined  to  accomplish.  Her 
mission  had  been  already  fulfilled ;  and  it  was  time  she  should 
be  called  to  her  reward.  In  the  commencement  of  1784,  an 
incessant  cough  and  other  ailments  gave  warning  of  her  ap- 
proaching end.  Thenceforward  she  rapidly  declined  ;  and  on 
April  26  of  that  year,  fortified  by  the  rites  of  the  church,  and 
surrounded  by  her  little  community,  to  whom,  on  being  urged 
to  say  something,  she  addressed,  as  her  last  exhortation,  the 
words,  ^Love  one  another  as  you  have  hitherto  done,'  she 
calmly  expired  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
thirtieth  of  her  heroic  career  of  charity. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  in  her  latter  years.  Miss  Nagle 
ceased  to  cherish  her  dear  Ursulines.  To  the  close  of  her  life 
it  was  her  great  pleasure  to  co-operate  with  them ;  and,  every 
Saturday,  she  devoted  some  time  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  children  in  their  schools.  In  the  fine  convent  of  the  order 
at  Blackrock,  may  be  seen  an  interesting  life-sized  portrait  of 
this  venerable  lady.  She  is  represented  in  a  plain  black  dress, 
with  a  white  muslin  cap,  seated  in  the  school-room,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  poor  girls  whom  she  is  instructing. 
In  the  features  mildness  and  benevolence  are  the  predominant 
characteristics.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  her 
life,  on  viewing  this  portrait,  will  naturally  revert  to  the  days 
when  the  figure  before  them,  a  gray-headed  woman,  prema- 
turely old,  and  very  plainly  attired,  was  a  much-admired  belle 
in  the  salons  of  Paris,  under  the  brilliant  regime  of  Louis  XV. 

After  Miss  Nagle's  death,  the  Sisters  of  the  Presentation 
fiilly  carried  out  the  precepts,  and  acted  up  to  the  example, 
bequeathed  them  by  their  beloved  foundress.  So  abundant 
was  the   fruit  of  their   labours,  that   the    Bishops    of  other 
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diocesei!  were  aDxioai>  that  the  good  work  duMLi  i» 

to  their  flockii.     With  a  view  to  this,  Di^ctor  Mot^a.  BiAopor 

Cork,  made  application  to  the  Holy  See  for  its  a|i|«oval  of  the 

coDgre^yation,  which,  thus  far,  had   existed  onh-  hw 

gaDction. 

In  the  Catholic  Church,  no  religious  order  or 
can  he  permanently  estabE^ihed  or  extended,  nnTrw  it  is  ^ 
proved  of  by  the  Pope,  who,  for  this  porpoee,  must  be  fidly 
informed  and  satisfied  as  to  its  scope,  objects;,  and  rale  and 
constitutions.  Then,  if,  after  the  experience  of  some  jeus* 
further  working,  it  is  still  approved  of^  it  is  oonfiimed  br  the 
Holy  See. 

Conformably  with  the  petition  thus  made  to  him.  Pope  Piv 
VI.  addressed  a  brief,'  under  date  September  3, 1791,  to  Francis, 
Bifihop  of  Cork,  approving  of  the  pious  institute  of  ChaiitaUe 
Instruction,  established  in  the  city  of  Cork,  and  authorizing 
him  to  extend  the  same  to  all  other  cities,  towns,  and  places 
in  Ireland,  with  the  consent  of  the  ordinaries.'  The  brief 
directed  that  the  religious  should  observe  rules  and  constitu- 
tions approaching,  as  near  as  possible,  to  those  of  the  Order  of 
Saint  Ursula,  and,  also  that,  having  completed  the  time  of 
probation,  they  should  make  simple  vows  of  chastity,  poverty, 
and  olxKlience,  and  a  vow  of  persevering  in  the  said  holy  pur- 
pose of  charitable  instruction.  The  nature  of  simple  and  solenm 
vows  will  be  explained  further  on. 

In  a  few  years,  the  mother  house  in  Cork  sent  forth  five  colo- 
nies, which,  among  many  others,  are,  to  this  day,  flourishing 
institutions ;  viz.,  to  Killamey,  in  1793  ;  George's  Hill,  Dublin, 
in  1794  ;  the  northern  district  of  the  City  of  Cork,  in  1799;  and 
Waterford  and  Kilkenny,  both  in  1800. 

In  the  year  1805  it  appeared  desirable  to  the  Bishops,  and  ta 

'  Papal  Bulls  and  Briefs.    See  Appendix  III. 

^  Ordirmriefl.  An  ordinary  is  one  having  ordinary  or  immediate  joriadic- 
tion  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  such  as  a  Bishop  in  his  diocese,  or  the  dean  or 
?icar-cnpitular|  iihould  the  see  be  vacant 
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the  several  communities  themselves,  that,  to  meet  the  educational 
necessities  of  the  times,  as  well  as  to  insure  the  consolidation  and 
perpetuity  of  the  institute,  it  should  be  formed  into  a  religious 
order,  with  solenm  vows  and  a  law  of  enclosure,  and  should 
confine  itself  exclusively  to  the  work  of  charitable  instruction, 
necessarily  omitting  the  visitation  and  relief  of  tiie  sick  poor 
in  the  public  hospitals  and  their  own  homes,  which  heretofore 
formed  part  of  its  objects.  Accordingly,  application  having 
been  made  to  the  Holy  See,  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  VII.,  on 
April  9,  1805,  issued  a  brief  addressed  to  his  venerable  brother, 
Francis  Bishop  of  Cork,  approving  of  the  members  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Pious  Instruction  being  transferred  from  the  state  of 
members  of  a  simple  congregation  to  that  of  a  religious  order, 
under  the  title  and  invocation  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  and  of  their  being  admitted,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  time  of  probation,  to  the  profession  of  solenm  vows,  with 
the  addition  of  a  fourth  vow,  namely,  that  of  educating  and 
instructing  young  girls,  especially  the  poor,  in  the  precepts 
and  rudiments  of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  brief  recites,  at  full 
length,  the  rules  and  constitutions,  confirms  the  same,  and 
directs  that  the  religious  in  future  shall  live  under  these  rules, 
be  subject  to  the  ordinary,  and  observe  the  law  of  enclosure. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  here  that  it  is  only  enclosed  or 
cloistered  nuns,  such  as  the  Benedictines,  Carmelites,  Domini- 
canesses of  the  second  order.  Poor  Clares,  Augustinians,  the 
other  ancient  orders,  the  Ursulines,  and  the  Presentation  Nuns 
above-mentioned,  are  religious  orders.  Those  who  go  out  to 
minister  to  the  sick,  to  visit  hospitals,  to  relieve  the  poor  in 
their  own  homes,  and  to  fulfil  other  extern  offices  of  charity,  are 
congregations.  This  is  the  general  rule.  However,  there  are 
a  few  institutes,  such  as  the  nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  ob- 
serving the  law  of  enclosure,  which  are  simply  congregations. 

The  vows  taken  by  nuns  belonging  to  religious  orders,  bound 
by  a  law  of  enclosure,  and  thus  entirely  segregated  from  the 
world,  are  called  solemn  vows,  and  are  invariably  taken  for  life. 


4ft  TTKEl    iSCU^Si'ZX. 


To  ccrstztote  a  iokmn  tijv.xc  mnsc  le  prcgcribcd  and  accepted 
as  iTiek  br  the  Holx  See. 

TLe  Ti>>«i  taken  fcy  tbe  loanbcrs  of  leKgioDS  congregations, 
which,  with  a  few  e£cepci*:-ii&  are  wA  boond  br  the  law  of 
enclrjisnre,  and  are  a  lat^*  iiucitntiofi  in  the  Chnrcfa,  are  called 
fimple  Towi.  Simple  tows  are  either  for  life,  or  for  a  certain 
nnmber  of  rears,  or  for  one  rear.  Tho&  the  Irish  Sisters  of 
CharitT,  the  Sisters  of  Herer,  and  the  Xons  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, take  simple  tows  for  life :  while  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
Saint  Vincent  de  Panl  take  simple  tows  for  one  year  only, 
annoallT  renewable.  It  is  scarcelr  necessarr  to  observe  that 
a  simple  tow  is  fiilly  as  binding  ac  a  Eolemn  row,  in  the  religions 
life. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

RULES  AND  CONSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  PRESENTATION   ORDER. 

Elles  ont  lean  r^les,  et  ces  regies  sont  des  ailes  dont  elles  se  servent 
pour  yoler  k  Dieu,  quand  elles  ont  le  boaheur  de  lea  pratiquer  avec  fidelity. 
— Saint  VnrcKHT  de  Paul. 

As  there  is  no  better  exponent  of  the  nature,  scope,  and  spirit 
of  religious  institutes  than  their  rules  and  constitutions,  and 
as,  moreover,  the  rules  and  constitutions  of  all  congregations 
and  orders  of  religious  women  are  essentially  the  same,  I  now 
invite  my  readers  to  examine,  with  me,  those  of  the  Presentation 
order — the  order  of  which  we  are  now  treating ;  and  from  this 
examination,  I  doubt  not,  they  will  learn  more  about  conventual 
institutions  than  they  could  learn  from  any  other  source. 

These  particular  rules  and  constitutions  were,  in  obedience  to 
his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  VI.,  carefully  drawn  up,  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  Doctor  Moylan,  Bishop  of  Cork,  as  closely 
as  possible  in  conformity  with  those  of  the  Institute  of  Saint 
Ursula,  and  in  accordance  with  instructions  transDMtted  to 
him,  for  the  purpose,  by  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda 
Fide,^      As  we  have  seen,  *  they  were  subsequently  submitted 

'  Brief  of  September  8, 1791)  quoted  page  42. 

^  The  Rules  and  Constitutions  of  the  Presentation  Order  are  signed: — 

'  *  Francis  Moylan,  Bishop  of  Cork. 

Cork,  August  15,  1793. 

We  the  undersigned  approve  of  the  foregoing  Rules  and  Constitutions. 

*  Richard  O'Reilly,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  &c. 
ii>  John  Thomas  Troy,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  &c. 
4  Thomas  Bray,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  &c. 

>^  Edward  Dillon,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  &c. 
•i*  James  Caulfield,  Bishop  of  Ferns. 

*  James  Lanigan,  Bishop  of  Ossory. 

*  Charles  Sugrue,  Bishop  of  Kerry.* 
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to  Pope  Pius  VII.,  who  alludes  to  them  as  *  completed  with 
the  utmost  care '  by  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  *  corroborated  by 
the  weighty  suffrages '  of  other  Irish  bishops ;  *  and  after 
having  been  with  mature  deliberation  examined  by  the  Cardi- 
nals of  the  Sacred  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide,*  they 
were  confirmed  by  his  Holiness.* 
They  commence  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Sisters  admitted  into  this  Religious  Congregation,  besides  the 
principal  and  general  end  of  all  Religious  Orders,  such  as  particularly 
attending  to  the  perfecting  of  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  must 
also  have  in  view  what  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  institute,  that 
is,  a  most  serious  application  to  the  instruction  of  poor  female  children 
in  the  principles  of  Religion  and  Christian  Piety.  In  imdertaking  this 
very  arduous,  but  meritorious  task,  the  Sisters,  whom  God  is  graciously 
pleased  to  call  to  tliis  state  of  perfection,  shall  encourage  themselves, 
and  animate  their  fervour  and  zeal,  by  the  example  of  their  Divine 
Master,  who  testified  on  all  occasions  a  tender  love  for  little  children, 
expressed  the  greatest  pleasure  on  their  approaching  Him,  and  declareth 
that  Whosoever  receiveth  these  little  ones  in  His  name  receiveth  Himself. 
They  shall  also  consider,  that  in  cultivating  the  tender  minds  of  young 
children,  by  impressing  on  them  a  horror  for  vice  and  the  love  of  virtue, 
and  by  instructing  them  in  the  duties  of  religion,  they  are  associated 
to  the  functions  of  those  heavenly  spirits,  whom  God  has  appointed 
guardian  angels,  to  watch  over  and  direct  them  in  the  ways  of  eternal 
ijulvation. 

2.  It  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  Sisters,  to  teach  the  children  daily 
the  Catechism,  which  they  shall  explain  to  them  briefly  and  simply, 
adapting  their  language  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  children. 

3.  They  shall  teach  the  children  to  offer  themselves  up  to  God  from 
the  first  use  of  reason,  and,  when  they  awake  in  the  morning,  to  raise 
up  their  hearts  to  Him,  adore  his  Sovereign  Majesty,  return  thanks  to 
Him  for  all  his  favours,  and  arm  themselves  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
They  shall  instruct  them  how  to  offer  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions  to  God*s  glory,  implore  his  grace  to  know  and  love  Him,  and 
to  fulfil  his  commandments,  how  they  are  to  examine  their  consciences 
every  night,  and  to  honour  and  respect  their  parents. 


^  Apoc^tolic  Brief  of  April  0, 1805.  The  same  care  and  mature  delibera- 
tion uniformly  characterize  the  proceedings  of  the  Holy  See  in  all  important 
mutters,  such  as  this. 
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4.  They  shall  teach  them  how  to  prepare  for  Gonfession,  and  to  oon- 
feas  their  ains  with  all  sincerity  and  contrition.  They  shall  be  ever 
attentiye  to  dispose  them  for  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation,  and  for 
their  first  Communion. 

5.  As  the  Poor  are  the  main  object  and  particular  end  of  this  pious 
institute,  it  is  hereby  enacted  as  a  statute,  inviolably  to  be  observed, 
that  the  Sisters  of  this  religious  institute  shall  admit  none  into  their 
schools  but  poor  children :  nor  can  they  receive  money  or  any  other 
temporal  emolument  for  instruction,  contenting  themselves  with  the 
glorious  retribution  promised  to  those  who  instruct  many  to  justice, 

6.  Should,  however,  this  institute  be  established  in  villages,  or 
country  towns  where  there  are  no  proper  schools  for  the  education  of 
girls,  then  it  may  be  allowed,  with  the  express  leave  and  approbation 
of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  admit  the  children  of  persons  in  easy 
circumstances  into  their  schools ;  but  the  emoluments  received  on  those 
occasions  are  not  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  Sisters,  but  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  children.  If  the  poor  children  be  so  numerous  as  to 
riequire  the  whole  attention  of  the  Sisters,  they  are  not,  under  any 
pretext,  to  charge  themselves  with  the  care  of  others.  Pensioners  or 
lodgers^  whether  young  or  old,  shall  not,  on  any  account,  be  received 
into  their  Convents,  with  an  exception  in  favour  of  a  Foundress,  or  a 
very  principal  benefactress. 

In  reading  these  extracts,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  bear 
in  mind,  that  a  nun,  as  a  point  of  duty,  scrupulously  obeys  the 
rules  and  constitutions  of  her  order,  as  if  she  were  obeying  the 
voice  of  God.  Hence  we  may  imagine  with  what  zeal  and 
exactness  the  Sister  of  the  Presentation  carries  out  in  prac- 
tice the  precepts  here  embodied — how  devotedly  she  labours 
for  the  spiritual  and  secular  instruction  of  the  little  ones  com- 
mitted to  her  charge.  For  this,  she  has  entered  religion.  For 
this,  she  has  heroically  abandoned  the  world  and  its  enjoyments, 
riches,  and  home,  and  family  ties.  For  six  hours  a  day,  in  a 
crowded  school-room,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other, 
and  year  after  year,  for  many  long  years,  she  devotes  herself  to 
the  same  monotonous  task.  As  we  casually  view  them  from  a 
distance,  there  appears  some  degree  of  romance  in  such  duties  ; 
but,  in  reality,  they  are  a  dull,  prosaic,  and  most  laborious  rou- 
tine.    Some  children  are  wayward  ;  some,  idle  and  inattentive ; 


•  « 


«•:  =.r.  :  f  :  tci^  i2.:c-Il-e<c  :  the  parents  of  some  aze  cueles,  and, 
i=.  5^Trnl  ir.*::A=ii.-eN.  zh^  clfliren  themaelves  are  but  too  much 
ir.-:lii.^i  ::■  c»r  irr^-z^ilir  iz.  ir^ir  atxeDdance*  Then  fiitigue,  or 
w-eAg^-esN.  :r  iH-ofalth.  siaj  o:-:^^  iqK>n  the  teacher.  But,  up- 
L-rli  rT  &  c::i)e;^A:':ii^  ri^MiTe,  she  lores  her  aiduous  daties; 
sL-r  d-r^rriHj  s.cori'Cf  ilr  :*:il.  &sd  fitigoe,  and  oontradictioiifl, 
ard  iiia:^:^K:i-e=.t5  iheT  nccessarilv  entail ;  die  ever  remem- 
^•ers  :i^  rnles  isi  csr-ra^ii-tiM:^ ;  she  keeps  the  great  end  of 
her  v>:a:i:n  ?tc*iilT  in  rir"*  ;  and  she  fervently  offers  up  her* 
s*rl:  ani  xLl  her  Licour?  ::•  Hizi  who  has  said*  ^Take  heed  that 
JkM  d-?<zAse  &:•:  one  ■:•:  :hc:5e  little  ones :  for  I  say  to  yon,  that 
their  an^ls  in  hearen  always  see  the  favce  of  my  Father  who  u 
in  heaven/  * 

The  second  chapter  of  the  Rules  and  Constitutions,  having 
immc-iiate  reference;?  t.>  •  the  sohx'W  is  of  mach  interest.  It 
runs  thus : — 

Of  thi  Schools. 


1.  The  «h-:oi5  for  the  fOirr  children  shall  bo  within  the  enclosnre, 
and  shall  be  proponioctd  to  the  nnmber  of  ix^ligious  capable  of  attend- 
ing, without  tr*?  much  OTercharjinff  or  distressin;  themaelres. 

2.  The  Sisters  ap5-<'inted  hy  the  Mother  Superior  to  attend  the 
schools  shall  with  all  zeal,  charit]L-.  and  humility,  purity  of  intention 
and  confidence  in  GckI,  undertake  the  charje,  and  cheertully  submit  to 
cvi  ry  laKmr  and  fatigue  ani.exed  thereto,  mindlul  ot"  their  vocation, 
and  of  tlu»  i;K»rious  recompense  attached  to  the  faithful  dlschatge  of 
their  dutv. 

3.  Who»i  tho  mistresses  enter  the  .schools  they  shall  lift  up  tlieir 
hearts  to  Ciod,  and  to  tlie  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  then  salute  with  all 
reverence  interiorly  the  Guardian  Angels  of  the  children,  recom- 
mending themselves  and  the  dear  little  ones  to  their  care  and  protection. 
They  shall  endeavour  to  inspire  the  children  with  a  sincere  devotion  to 
the  jjasfiion  of  Jesus  Girist,  to  his  real  presence  in  the  most  Holy 
Sacrament,  to  the  immaculate  Mother  of  God,  and  to  their  Guardian 
An^eli4. 


'  Matthow,  c.  xviii.  v.  10.    See  section  3  of  Chapter  of  *  the  Rules  and 
(*oniiitijtions,'  on  the  Schools.    Infra. 
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4.  The  scholars  in  each  school  shall  be  divided  into  classes  of  ten  or 
twelve,  according  to  their  total  number;  and  over  every  class  the 
mistress  shall  appoint  one  of  the  most  advanced  and  most  regular 
scholars  as  a  superintendent,  to  watch  over  the  others,  to  keep  them  in 
order,  make  them  give  an  account  of  their  lessons  and  catechism, 
inform  her  of  the  absentees,  and  acquaint  her  of  any  impropriety  they 
may  be  guilty  of,  either  in  or  out  of  school. 

5.  In  every  school  there  shall  be  a  book,  in  which  the  mistress  shall 
register  the  names  and  ages  of  the  children  at  their  entrance,  the  names 
of  their  parents,  their  occupations  in  life,  and  places  of  abode,  and  the 
year,  month,  and  day  in  which  the  children  were  received  into  the 
school. 

6.  The  children  shall  be  taught  reading,  writing,  needlework,  and 
spinning.'  The  hours  of  the  school  shall  be,  in  the  morning,  from  nine 
until  twelve  and  a  quarter ;  and  in  the  evening  from  one  till  half-past 
three  o'clock. 

7.  At  a  quarter  before  twelve,  silence  shall  be  observed  in  the 
schools,  to  accustom  the  children  to  recollect  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  God  ;  and  to  afford  the  Sisters  an  opportimity  of  making  their  par- 
ticular examen.'  Then  theAngelu8  Domini^  with  the  acts  of  contrition, 
faith,  hope  and  charity,  shall  be  said. 

8.  Half-an-hoiu:  before  school  breaks  up  in  the  evening,  a  spiritual 
lecture  shall  be  delivered  to  the  children  out  of  some  instructive  book, 
suited  to  their  capacity ;  or  a  meditation  not  too  sublime  for  their 
understanding,  in  order  thus  to  forward  and  direct  them  in  true  and 
solid  piety.  For  this  purpose  such  books  alone  shall  be  chosen,  as 
shall  be  deemed  proper  and  approved  of  by  the  Ordinary.  The  day's 
studies  to  conclude  by  prayer. 

9.  The  schoob  shall  be  kept  as  clean  and  as  airy  as  possible.  The 
Mother  Superior,  or  her  asfflstant,  shall  visit  them  at  least  once  a  week. 

10.  This  section  simply  specifies  the  times  of  vacation. 

11.  On  the  days  of  vacation,  and  whenever  the  Sisters  are  disengaged 
from  the  schools,  they  shall  be  always  ready  to  instruct  such  poor 
Ignorant  women  as  may  be  recommended  to  them  by  the  parochial 
clergy,  in  their  prayers  and  the  principal  mysteries  of  religion,  in  the 
comnuindmentB  of  Grod,  and  of  his  Chiurch,  in  the  acts  of  contrition, 
&ith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  in  the  necessary  dispositions  for  a  good 
confession  and  a  worthy  communion. 


^  When  these  rules  were  drawn  up,  there  was  a  spinning  wheel  in  every 
poor  man's  house. 
'  Examen.    Examination  of  conscience. 
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3r:«ijLie»  ~2ie  usTi^  umt^  if  :hMu±^  oos  jgiiiiigd  to,  the 
riir:*  kCiL  stiUskaoiiiiiK  'iwu,.  jc  jBogjca^  j£  ^a&  fmxsBMoawtt  oUi- 
j:u~..  n.  Jieniiuarsir  nL  "fiir  '^sc«>»^  i£  JiauiiEiiiis^  lariiftTfciTiilT  ud 
niL-r^s&ziiirL  iiL  'iie  mntssneaaoL  ic  ^aiasr  'iwo.  iaaJ&.  Tlneie  are 
sr^-trziA.  maoKszs  Ttfamg  nL  '±am  impaEcans  slibfecft;  iuch  as 
'ziL.-st^  til  iiitf  ifis  mii  •wffnar  acmscL  'Hl  d^  nsfigKMs  tows, 
ia  ioirinial  rerrrgit  nui  'iu^  mTTnaf  asne^iol  4f  to«i»  od  the 
->mnti.T-Tiy»n:  jf  "Trnt*,  HL  inTiriTtCT>  uL  ^nmiiL  ami  ckazitj,  and 
m  "iitr  ygaamaflL  ff  '±tsr  uTtmarr  ai:£aHi&.  Of  cfaeae  it  will 
ja£L!e  'issyt  11  inycc^  "ae  tipi  JhsU  iiL  wiuidL.  u  a  great  ertent, 
tile  jriuss  jo^  rjiminytL  asd.  vmida.  soarapdafei^  illBitzate 
-^j^  sitzzn  j£  tluf  jMnpinR  !i3E — diac  jjkexc  vhfch.  animates  all 

r!i«f  .cht^r  :ifla^£s  ^v?  siaH  hsTe  ^KcaaiHL  ^  igfri  io^  ia  their 


L  TTu£  p«iCbt:sa2iL  jc  zna  &£iiasaiiB  ^oiil  ^aepeuxs  net  s»  much  on 
.-f.-T-.r  -^-^ — wTi-'y^jM^  jcscosK  j»  ^jn  liaiDff  cst!r*jtfr!fiMnBrjr  wdi  die  or- 

liiti   L^cif3xce  rtfCw^hSL  "Jia  z^siexs  and  xinpiBdKfi  ia  crczj  religious 

3u:nr^  v.r  xZ. — s&e  Tnannt^  at  pec&caiizv  tbem  (&n]^gVHhei  the  one 

2.  Tla  Sidcos  of  m&s  nsSpMK  oiiiLUgariiiii  iball  thaefoie  en- 
'ir^Ti'iir  ^>  acquic  dkecdel-res  c£  the  ordoiKj  ^usiei  and  fonciions  of 
th>=:T  irjsdmse  wish  aH  posibfe  cs«  aal  mentUB,  according  to  tibe 
^riot  of  tLe  Heir  Ghoec  7&r  ^^woc/  mm  amgki  to  do^  do  ii  well ; 
t:z.  th^ir  daOj  pc^jren.  their  ^Tamwi  of  conadcnce.  dieir  ■iwinfing  at 
rnaw,  their  office,^  ^>critQaI  kcCores..  adhooi  duties^  meals^  recreationBy 
tuA  their  r«ipectiTe  emplojinenta.  Bj  pofambig  ail  and  ereiy  one 
of  thieiie  duties  wtUy  thej  shall  pedect  themadreB^  and  their  daj  shall 
}/e  /«//  of  merit  and  good  worksL 

?j.  But  in  order  to  perform  these  ofdinaij  exerciaeB  wM,  with  a 
vi/;w  to  their  own  perfection^  thej  must,  in  doing  them,  hare  the 
jnir^Ht  intention  of  pleading  God.     God,  and  God  alone,  must  be  the 


'  Offi/'^;.     Certaio  prayeri  and  psalms  recited  bj  all  nans,  eyeiy  day. 
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principal  motive  of  all  their  actions.  It  is  this  pure  intention  of  pleasing 
God,  that  characterizes  the  good  work,  and  renders  it  valuable  and  meri- 
torious. Without  this,  the  most  laborious  functions  of  the  institute, 
the  greatest  austerities,  the  most  heroic  actions  and  sacrifices  are  of 
little  value,  and  are  divested  of  that  merit  which  flows  from  a  pure 
and  upright  intention ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  are  accom- 
panied by  it,  actions,  which  are  the  most  trivial  and  indiiSerent  in 
themselves,  become  virtuous,  valuable,  and  meritorious  of  eternal  life. 
Nothing  is  lost — every  work  and  action  fructifies — the  religious  soul 
enriches  herself  every  moment,  and  lays  up  treasures  of  glory  for  an 
endless  eternity. 

4.  The  Sisters  should  consider  this  purity  of  intention  in  all  their 
works,  not  merely  as  a  simple  practice  of  piety,  but  as  an  essential  duty 
of  religion.  They  shall  therefore  most  studiously  watch  over  them- 
selves, and  guard  against  the  insinuations  of  subtle  self^looe,  lest  they 
lose  the  merit  of  their  labours  and  good-works,  by  self-complacency 
or  vain  glory,  or  by  having  some  other  motive  or  end  in  view  in  their 
actions  than  to  please  the  Almighty  God.  They  are  never  to  act  from 
mere  inclination,  whim,  or  caprice,  much  less  from  passion ;  but  their 
every  action  should  be  performed  with  regularity  and  exactness  in  all 
its  circumstances,  and,  with  the  utmost  fervour,  be  referred  by  them 
solely  to  the  Divine  honour  and  glory,  in  union  with  the  most  holy 
actions  and  infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  shall  therefore  not 
only  make  a  general  offering,  in  the  morning,  to  God  of  the  works  and 
actions  of  the  day,  but  also,  at  the  commencement  of  every  action  in 
particular,  purify  their  motive,  by  offering  it  up  to  God,  having 
always  in  mind  and  engraved  on  their  hearts,  this  important  advice  of 
the  Apostle, —  Whether  you  eat,  or  whether  you  drink,  or  whatever  else 
you  do,  do  all  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 

5.  The  means  by  which  the  Sisters  may  preserve  this  purity  of 
intention,  and  perform  well  all  their  actions,  both  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, are: — 1.  To  perform  all  their  actions  in  the  presence  of 
God,  considering  that  God  sees  them,  and  that  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  perform  these  works  He  will  pronounce  sentence  on  them.  2.  To 
do  every  work  in  particular,  as  if  it  were  the  only  work  they  had  to  do. 
By  this  they  will  avoid  all  hurry  and  precipitation  in  their  actions. 
3.  To  do  the  duties  and  works  of  every  day,  as  if  that  day  were  to  be 
the  last  of  their  mortal  life ;  ever  mindful  of  this  advice  of  their 
Heavenly  Spouse,  Watch — be  always  prepared—you  know  not  the  day 
nor  the  hour^  in  which  you  may  be  called  upon. 

H  2 
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On  Union  and  Gharitt. 

1.  Love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you, — This  was  the  special  com- 
mand of  Jesus  Christ  to  his  Apostles ;  and  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  divine  precept,  inseparably  imited  as  it  is  with  the  grand  precept 
of  the  love  of  God,  consists,  according  to  the  Apostle,  the  plenitude  of 
the  Law.  This  mutual  love  our  blessed  Savioiu:  desires  may  be  so 
perfect  as  to  resemble,  in  some  manner,  the  love  and  imion  which 
subsist  between  himself  and  his  Heavenly  Father.  This  He  inculcated, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  at  the  last  conference  of  his  mortal  life  with  his 
beloved  disciples.  This  was  his  last  dying  injunction,  which,  as  a 
most  valuable  legacy,  He  bequeathed  to  all  his  followers ;  and  by  this 
they  were  to  prove  themselves  to  be  really  his  disciples. 

2.  This  mutual  union  and  love  should,  therefore,  eminently  cha- 
racterize religious  souls.  This  should  distinguish  them  above  all 
others,  as  &ithful  spouses  and  servants  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Sisters 
of  this  pious  institute,  founded  and  grounded  on  charity,  should  there- 
fore make  that  ^vourite  virtue  of  their  Divine  Master  their  own  most 
favourite  virtue.  This  they  should  study  to  maintain,  and  cherish  so 
perfectly  among  themselves  as  to  live  together  as  if  they  had  but  one 
heart  and  one  soul  in  God,  This  love  for  one  another  should  be  such 
as  to  emulate  the  love  and  union  of  the  blessed  in  heaven. 

3.  They  shall,  therefore,  in  conversation,  manners,  and  conduct, 
most  cautiously  avoid  whatever  may  in  the  least  disturb  their  union, 
or  lessen  in  the  smallest  degree  their  mutual  love  and  charity. 

4.  They  shall  be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  help  and  assist  one 
another,  bearing  with  patience  and  charity  each  other's  defects,  weak- 
nesses, and  imperfections.  They  shall  never  enter  into  disputes  or 
altercations;  but,  should  they  happen  to  differ  in  opinion  on  any 
subject,  they  shall  propose  their  reasons  with  coolness,  moderation, 
and  charity. 

The  above  extracts  from  the  Eules  and  Constitutions  of  the 
Presentation  Order  apply  equally  to  all  orders  and  congrega- 
tions. In  reading  them,  even  the  most  imreflecting  must  be 
convinced  that  the  great  essential  of  a  religious  life — the  sanc- 
tifying of  one's  own  soul,  the  constant  aiming  at  perfection — 
is  a  powerful  aid  towards  fulfilling  and  carrying  out,  perse- 
veringly  to  the  end,  those  active  duties  of  charity  to  their 
neighbours  which  the  Sisters  have  undertaken.  What  paid 
servants,  what  volunteers,  no  matter  how  good  or  how  zealous, 
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whose  attention  is  divided  between  such  duties  and  worldly 
affairs,  can  discharge  the  holy  offices  of  Christian  charity  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  ever  discharged  by  those  who 
devote  their  whole  lives,  their  every  thought,  and  eVery  aspi- 
ration, to  the  performance  of  those  offices,  from  the  sole  motive 
of  the  love  of  God  ? 

The  Presentation  is  essentially  and  exclusively  an  order  for 
the  education  of  the  poor.  Although  this  is  not  the  main 
function  of  several  other  orders  and  congregations  of  religious 
women,  they  nearly  all  have  poor-schools,  and  follow  the  same 
system,  or  one  like  it.  We  have  seen  what  that  system  is,  as 
set  forth  in  the  rules  and  constitutions.  In  the  next  chapter 
I  propose  that  we  examine  it  in  its  results. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


A   VISIT  TO   A   CONVENT. 


Le  plus  bel  4loge  que  nous  pounioDS  faire  de  la  Tie  monastique  aeroit  de 
presenter  le  catalogue  des  traTaux  auxquels  elle  s'est  consacr^  La  religion, 
laissant  k  notre  coeur  le  soin  de  nos  joies,  comme  une  tendre  m&re,  ne  s'est 
m^l^e  que  du  soulagement  de  nos  douleura ;  mais  dans  cette  oeuvre  immense 
et  difficile,  elle  a.appeld  tons  ses  fils  et  toutes  ses  filles  k  son  secours. — 

CHATEAiraRIAND. 

I  NOW  ask  my  readers  to  accompany  me  to  the  South  Presenta- 
tion Convent,  in  Douglas  Street,  Cork — the  first  house  of  the 
order,  built  by  the  foundress,  one  hundred  years  ago.* 

We  ring  at  the  gate ;  we  are  immediately  admitted  by  the 
portress,  and  present  our  cards  or  letter  of  introduction.  We 
ascend  a  few  steps,  and  are  shown  along  a  flagged  passage  in 
the  open  air,  scrupulously  clean,  passing  a  handsome  chapel  on 
the  left,  lately  erected  from  the  designs  of  Goldie,  the  material 
being  the  local  old  red  sandstone,  with  limestone  dressings. 
We  enter  an  old-fashioned  hall-door,  and  are  shown  up  stairs 
into  a  poorly-furnished  reception-room,  where,  as  in  all  parts  of 
the  convent,  '  holy  poverty '  is  conspicuous.  We  have  not  long 
to  wait.  A  nun  appears,  salutes  us  politely,  and  is  most  happy 
in  complying  with  our  request  to  be  permitted  to  see  the 
schools.  Fortimately  for  this  purpose,  our  hour  is  well  chosen 
— eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  first  ent^r  a  room,  in 
which  are  a  number  of  grown  girls,  engaged  in  plain  needle- 
work, and  knitting ;  occupations  sure  to  be  useful  to  them  in 
after-life.     Work  of  this  kind  alternates  with  their  religious 

*  As  we  have  seen,  Miss  Nagle  built  this  convent  for  the  Ursulines  in 
1771.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  been  since  rebuilt;  but  some  of  the  old 
rooms  hare  been  preserved. 
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and  secular  instruction.  Around  the  room  are  a  number  of  the 
excellent  maps  of  the  National  Board  of  Education,  the  annual 
aid  of  which  is  availed  of  by  the  nuns,  for  the  payment  of  moni- 
tresses  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  such  extensive  schools. 
As  may  be  inferred  from  the  Constitutions  of  the  order,  the 
nims  do  not  use  one  farthing  of  this  money  for  themselves. 
The  girls  immediately  stand  up  on  our  entrance.  They  are  all 
cleanly,  with  their  hair  neatly  arranged,  which  is  notable  in 
all  the  class-rooms ;  and,  what  particularly  strikes  us,  they  do 
not  stare  at  the  visitors,  but  go  on  quietly  with  their  work,  as 
if  no  strangers  were  present.  We  are  introduced  to  the  nun, 
who  presides  over  this  room ;  and  she,  with  the  uniform  polite- 
ness that  characterizes  every  member  of  the  commimity  we 
meet,  gives  us  all  information  we  desire  as  to  the  work,  in- 
struction, general  attendance,  and  other  matters  of  the  kind. 
With  the  next  room,  we  are  equally  pleased.  Here  the  girls 
are  at  their  books,  under  tj^eir  several  monitresses,  superin- 
tended by  one  of  the  Sisters,  and  appear  no  less  attentive  and 
orderly.     And  so  on,  with  the  other  classes. 

Last,  we  enter  the  Infant  School — a  most  interesting  and 
pleasing  sight.  Foiur  himdred  little  girls,  ^  ranging  from 
three  years  old  up  to  seven,  are  closely  seated  in  rows, 
one  above  the  other,  commencing  at  the  floor,  and  gradu- 
ally ascending,  up  to  a  considerable  height  against  the 
wall,  opposite  to  which  we  stand.  Here  we  have  many 
peering  little  eyes,  joyous  and  sparkling,  lighting  up  a  sea 
of  bright  faces,  among  which  frequently  occurs  a  type  of 
beauty,  which  a  painter  would  gladly  seize  and  transfer  to 
canvas,  as  the  ideal  of  innocent  early  childhood.  We  ask  our- 
selves. How  are  these  lively  little  creatures  taught — how  is  it 
possible  to  fix  their  attention  ?  They  may  be  amused ;  they 
may  be  kept  in  good  humour.  Indeed,  this  latter  is  evident : 
not  a  tear,  not  a  cry — all  are  buoyant  and  happy.  But  we  are 
not  long  left  in  doubt  on  the  subject.     At  a  signal  from  the 

"  In  summer,  the  numbers  in  this  Infant  school  mount  to  five  hundred. 


{ 
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nun  xhej  are  all  attention — calm  and  collected  as  the  Bench  of 
Bishop^ !  Ther  go  thiough  their  exerciseB,  with  wonderful  pre- 
cision— now  reciting,  now  ringing,  and  in  excellent  time — all 
accompanied  by  appropriate  gestores. 

We  are  amazed  at  the  complete  control  mider  which  they 
are  held  bv  the  presiding  mistres ;  and  we  are  delighted  at  a 
system  so  admiraUy  calculated  to  interest  and  amuse,  at  the 
same    time  that    it   convevs  much    suitable  information   to 

m 

children  so  very  young,  and  forms  their  tender  minds  to  habits 
of  order  and  discipline.  Here,  indeed,  are  we  gratified  beyond 
measure.  The  same  routine  goes  on  every  day.  For  six  hours, 
these  Uttle  innocents  are  kept  off  the  streets,  and  loWngly 
taught  and  cared  for.  In  the  course  of  time,  as  they  pass  the 
age  of  seven,  they  are  transferred  to  the  upper  schools ;  and  a 
fresh  succesfrion  of  infants  take  their  places. 

Seven  hundred  girls  are  the  full  comjdement  attending  the 
schools  of  this  convent.^  As  we  have  seen,  they  are  taught 
needlework,  reading,  writing,  and  other  matters  suitable  to 
their  condition ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  they  are  tho- 
roughly instructed  in  their  religion.  As  we  move  through  the 
convent,  several  of  the  nuns  express  their  regret  to  us,  that 
there  are  still  many  girls  outside,  whose  parents  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
Additional  buildings,  however,  are  required  to  accommodate  a 
greater  number.  The  good  Sisters  do  not  think  of  themselves ; 
they  little  r^ard  any  increase  of  labour ;  their  sole  anxiety  is 
to  extend  as  much  as  possible  the  great  work  of  their  order — 
the  work  of  Charitable  Instruction.  And  this  great  work  has 
now  been  going  on  in  the  convent  for  one  hundred  years,  and 

*  Mr.  Scott  Coward,  Assistant  Commissioiier,  observes: — 'The  South 
Presentation  Ntinsy  Cork,  have  a  school  with  1,228  on  the  books,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  645,  for  a  greater  number  than  which,  however,  they 
have  no  accommodation,  which  occasions  much  overcrowding,  when  the 
weekly  average  risei*,  as  it  does  in  every  school  during  certain  weeks  of  the 
year,  above  the  annual  average.' — *  Rojtl  Conuniasion  of  Inquiry,  Primary 
Education,  Ireland,  Report  1870,'  vol  iL  p.  103. 
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will  go  on,  in  all  probability,  many  long  years  after  we  and  all 
our  generation  shall  have  passed  away. 

A  train  of  thought  here  naturally  suggests  itself.  The 
greater  part  of  these  girls  will  yet  be  wives  and  mothers.  Will 
they  not  the  better  fiiliil  the  duties  of  their  station,  from  the 
early  training  in  the  convent  school  r  Will  they  not  secure 
the  same  advantages  of  education  to  their  daughters  as  they 
grow  up  ;  and  will  not  these,  in  their  turn,  do  the  same  for  their 
offspring ;  and,  thus,  for  many  generations,  will  not  the  good 
example  and  holy  teaching  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Presentation 
entail  priceless  blessings  on  their  neighbourhood  and  the  whole 
city  ?  A  girl  educated  at  a  convent  school  may  be  married  to 
a  man  whose  early  training  has  been  neglected,  who  is  careless 
about  his  religious  duties,  who  is  but  too  ready  to  squander  his 
wages  in  dnmken  dissipation.  She  has  been  well  grounded  in 
lessons  of  piety,  patience,  and  conformity  to  the  will  of  Crod. 
She  may  be  sorely  tried ;  her  patience  may  be  sadly  over- 
tasked ;  she  and  her  little  children  may  suffer  the  pangs  of 
hunger  and  other  ills  entailed  by  her  husband's  misconduct. 
Nevertheless,  she  perseveres,  she  prays,  she  performs  her  duties, 
domestic  and  religious,  as  best  she  can  ;  and,  in  time,  not  un- 
frequently,  her  prayers,  and  patience,  and  example  will  be  sure 
to  effect  that  change  which  will  restore  the  whole  family  to 
competence  and  happiness. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  a  good  man,  what  a  blessing  a  wife 
who  has  been  so  educated — to  her  children,  what  a  blessing  a 
mother  who  has  been  thus  early  fitted  for  her  duties !  To  her 
husband  every  day,  to  her  children,  as  they  grow  up,  how  bene- 
ficial the  silent  teaching  of  her  example !  Do  we  not  all  know, 
from  our  experience,  what  a  powerful  influence  for  good  or  evil 
is  wielded  by  the  mother  of  a  family  ?  Her  family  circle  is 
her  kingdom.  Its  destiny  is  in  her  hands.  There,  she  is  the 
centre  of  the  system,  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  When  her  hus- 
band returns  from  his  work,  when  her  children  come  back  from 
school,  she  has  everything  orderly  in  their  humble  dwelling. 
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It  may  be  only  one  poor  room,  with  earthen  floor  and  bare 
walls,  yet  it  is  neat  and  well-swept.  The  fare  may  be  of  the 
plainest,  and,  even  so,  most  scanty,  yet  it  is  warm  and  comfort- 
ably set  forth.  She  may  have  her  difficulties  and  struggles, 
with  all  her  economy,  to  make  both  ends  meet ;  yet  she  wears 
a  cheerful  aspect.  In  the  hour  of  sickness  and  sorrow,  but 
too  often  darkening  the  poor  man's  dwelling,  her  woman's 
nature,  imbued  with  the  religious  principles  of  her  early 
training,  and  elevated  by  the  practice  of  a  Christian  life,  is 
brought  out  in  its  most  favourable  aspect.  Those  who  have 
seen  in  our  Irish  cities  the  wives  of  our  poor  workmen,  when 
death  is  present  in  their  humble  homes,  can  well  realize  this 
fact.  When  the  father  of  her  children  is  stricken  down,  when 
those  helpless  little  ones  are  deprived  of  their  daily  bread, 
when,  fortified  by  all  the  rites  of  the  Church,*  the  partner  of 
her  life  has  passed  away,  the  afflicted  widow  first  turns  to  Him 
whose  mercies  from  her  earliest  childhood  she  has  been  taught 
to  adore,  and  Christian  faith  and  hope  bring  light  and  consola- 
tion, where,  to  human  apprehension,  all  is  desolate  and  blank. 

If  a  good  wife  is  a  blessing  in  the  home  of  the  rich,  she  is, 
in  one  sense,  even  a  greater  blessing  to  the  poor  man ;  inas- 
much as  to  him,  poor  and  friendless  as  he  is,  her  place  cannot 
be  supplied.  *  A  good  wife  is  heaven's  last  best  gift  to  man,' 
says  Jeremy  Taylor,  *  his  angel  and  minister  of  graces  innumer- 
able, his  gem  of  many  virtues,  his  casket  of  jewels.  Her  voice, 
the  sweetest  music ;  her  smiles,  the  brightest  day ;  her  kiss, 
the  guardian  of  his  safety,  the  balsam  of  his  life ;  l^r  in- 
dustry, his  surest  wealth ;  her  economy,  his  safest  steward ;  her 
lips,  his  faithful  counsellors;  and  her  prayers,  the  ablest  ad- 
vocates of  heaven's  blessings  on  his  head.' 

On  the  other  hand,  what  a  curse  to  a  poor  man  is  a  bad  wife  I 

'  In  Ireland;  among  Catholics,  without  any  exception  whatever,  the  pries! 
is  sent  for  when  there  is  danger  of  death,  and  the  dying  person  receives  the 
last  sacraments;  namely,  penance,  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  and  extreme 
unction.  No  matter  how  great  the  distance,  how  difficult  the  journey,  how 
inclement  the  season,  how  late  the  hour,  this  is  never  omitted. 
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What  a  curse,  not  alone  to  him,  but  to  his  children,  and  to 
society  at  large  I  On  an  evil  so  palpable,  and  its  long  train  of 
sad  consequences,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell ;  nor  should  I  refer 
to  it  here,  save  as  an  additional  illustration  of  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  early  religious  training  of  our  female  poor. 

Strictly  speaking,  education  is  not  the  mere  imparting  of 
secular  knowledge.  It  is  the  formation  of  character.  Hence 
the  religious  element  should  largely  enter  into  all  education. 
Happily,  on  this  point,  all  religious  denominations  agree.  All 
would  have  the  youthful  mind  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
morality  of  the  gospel.  Religion  teaches  us  to  worship  the 
Supreme  Being,  to  honour  our  parents,  to  give  good  example 
to  our  children,  and  train  them  in  the  way  in  which  they 
should  go,  to  obey  the  higher  powers,  to  respect  the  law,  to 
regard  the  rights  of  property,  to  love  our  neighbour,  to  succoiu* 
the  needy,  to  return  good  for  evil,  to  be  patient  imder  suffer- 
ings and  poverty,  to  keep  our  passions  in  subjection — in  a  word, 
to  carry  out,  in  the  practice  of  our  lives,  the  benign  precepts  of 
the  Christian  dispensation. 

We  have  seen  how  largely  religion  enters  into  the  educational 
system  of  the  convent  schools ;  and  to  this  circumstance,  in  a 
great  measure,  must  be  attributed  the  strong  devotional  feeling, 
and  high  tone  of  morality  of  the  women  of  Ireland. 

*  It  is  another  tribute  justly  due  to  the  young  women  of  Ire- 
land,' says  Sir  John  Forbes,  *  to  record  their  singular  decorum 
and  modesty  of  demeanour,  and  their  general  propriety  of  con- 
duct. I  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  giving  to  them 
decidedly  the  palm,  in  these  particulars,  over  the  rustic  damsels 
of  both  England  and  Scotland.'  * 

But  we  must  not  detain  our  kind  conductress.  We  next 
enter  a  portion  of  the  original  convent,  which  has  been  pre- 
served. In  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  fine  copy  of  the  life-sized 
portrait  of  the  venerable  foimdress,   which  has  already  been 

*  'Memorandums  made  in  Ireland  in  the  autumn  of  1852,*  by  John 
Forbes,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  her  Majesty's  Household,  vol.  i.  p.  103 
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described.  Just  one  hundred  years  ago,  she  built  these  rooms, 
for  the  reception  of  a  religious  community — a  daring  act  at  the 
time,  when,  she  tells  us,  in  one  of  her  letters,*  she  '  built  it  as 
it  is,  in  order  not  to  have  it  noticed  as  a  convent.*  How 
diflFerent  now,  when  all  denominations  can  erect  their  houses  of 
religious  worship,  and  schools,  and  other  institutions,  without 
fear  of  molestation,  in  the  open  light  of  day  I 

We  next  pass  to  a  house  close  adjoining  the  convent — ^Miss 
Nagle's  asylum.  It  now  accommodates  forty  aged  females, 
who  are  comfortably  lodged,  and  boarded,  and  clothed,  and 
tended  by  the  Sisters,  with  that  aflfectionate  care  which  religion 
only  can  inspire.  We  are  interested  by  the  simple  history  of 
some  of  the  inmates.  Here  is  one,  who,  some  years  ago,  had 
a  respectable  shop  in  the  city ;  but,  as  time  went  on,  her  busi- 
ness declined,  and,  in  her  old  age  she  found  herself  without 
means  or  friends :  here  is  one  who  honourably  supported  herself 
by  her  industry,  until  she  was  stricken  with  sudden  blindness : 
and  here  is  a  tall  venerable  figure,  with  the  snows  of  more  than 
eighty  years  upon  her  head,  propped  up  with  pillows,  in  an 
easy  chair  by  the  fire-side.  She  has  long  outlived  her  genera- 
tion ;  she  notices  not  our  presence ;  she  is  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  all  going  on  around  her ;  her  time  of  departure  is 
evidently  close  at  hand.  The  kind  greeting  which  the  nun 
has  for  each,  as  we  pass  along,  her  affectionate  inquiries  about 
their  ailments,  her  patient  attention  to  all  they  have  to  say, 
and  the  interest  with  which  she  dilates  to  us  upon  their  little 
histories,  impress  us  most  pleasingly.  No  trouble  nor  expense 
appears  to  be  spared  that  can  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  all 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  received  into  the  asylum.  This 
is  evinced  by  the  arrangements  of  the  refectory,  and  the  dor- 
mitory with  its  excellent  heating  apparatus,  and  the  special 
chapel  for  the  inmates,  where  mass  is  celebrated  for  them,  as 
many  are  too  aged  and  infirm  to  attend  the  chapel  of  the 
convent. 

»  Under  date  May  13, 1770. 
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In  this  convent  are  eight-and-twenty  nuns — ladies  who  have 
left  their  homes  and  all  that  the  world  can  bestow,  to  dwell  in 
obscurity,  voluntary  poverty,  and  self-denial,  and  devote  them- 
selves unceasingly  to  promoting  the  welfare,  temporal  and 
eternal,  of  their  poorer  fellow-creatures.  As  we  take  our  de- 
parture, we  cannot  refrain  from  uttering  an  ardent  wish,  that 
we  had  been  accompanied  in  our  visit  by  some  of  our  English 
fellow  subjects,  excellent  and  well-meaning  men,  but  sadly 
misinformed,  who  inveigh  against  convents,  and  would,  if  they 
had  the  power,  banish  from  these  kingdoms  institutions  which 
confer  such  great  and  lasting  benefits  on  all  classes  of  the 
community. 

The  North  Presentation  convent,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
city,  is  equally  interesting.  It  numbers  about  twenty  religious, 
and  educates  800  poor  girls,  of  whom  .350  are  in  the  infant 
school — ^a  fine  building  recently  erected  for  the  nuns  by 
a  benevolent  citizen  of  Cork,  at  a  cost  of  8002. 

Of  the  Presentation  order,  there  are  52  convents  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  which  51  are  in  Ireland,  and  one  in  Live- 
sey  Street,  Manchester,  opened  in  1835. 

The  great  success  of  the  Sisters  in  the  gratuitous  education 
of  poor  girls  may  be  seen  in  a  visit  to  any  of  their  convents. 
In  addition  to  this  their  main  work,  the  convent  of  Saint 
Francis,  Cashel,  conducts  a  flourishing  certified  industrial 
school,  of  which  a  full  account  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XVII. 
The  nuns  of  the  Manchester  convent  devote  themselves,  '  with 
admirable  zeal  and  self-sacrifice,'  to  teaching,  in  Saint  Patrick's 
schools,  in  Livesey  Street,  475  children,  and  are  among  those 
specially  mentioned  by  her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  as 
successful  teachers  and  trainers  of  school  mistresses.  The  par- 
ticulars of  all  the  Presentation  convents  in  the  United  King- 
dom will  be  found  in  the  chapter  *  Statistics  of  Convents,' 
further  on. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OBJZCnO!l3  TO  C05TZSTS. 
Dst  TeniazB  eyrnM^TtoaX 


But  it  may  be  said — ^  Xo  doubt,  in  conTentfi,  such  as  that  just 
described,  there  is  an  uncea^ng  sncoeasion  of  good  works — 
works  of  great  public  usefulness  and  Christian  charity.  This 
is  not  denied.  But  are  all  the  inmates  happy?  Are  they 
free  agents?  Are  they  not,  in  some  instances,  treated  with 
harshness  and  caprice  ?  Xay,  would  not  some,  if  they  could, 
be  glad  to  escape  from  the  convent?  And,  consequently, 
ought  there  not  to  be  a  Government,  or  other,  commiadon,  with 
full  powers,  to  visit  all  convents,  separately  examine  the  nuns, 
and  liberate  those  who  are  immured  there  against  their  will  ? ' 

This  opens  up  a  most  important  branch  of  our  subject ;  and, 
if  my  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  accompany  me  to  the 
end  of  this  chapter,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  satisfy  them,  that  such  apprehensions,  as  to  coercion 
and  durance  in  the  convents  of  these  kingdoms,  necessitating 
measures  of  State  intervention,  are  wholly  without  foundation, 
being  simply  the  result  of  the  gross  misrepresentations  and 
misconceptions  that  extensively  prevaiL 

When  a  young  lady  wishes  to  enter  a  convent — in  the  first 
instance,  she  consults  her  confessor ;  she  lays  before  him  the 
state  of  her  mind ;  and  he,  after  several  interviews,  and  on 
full  deliberation,  decides  as  to  whether  her  wish  is  a  mere 
passing  impulse  of  devotional  feeling,  or  a  vocation — ^that  is, 
a  call  by  God  to  a  religious  life.     If  the  latter,  the  yoimg 
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lady,  by  her  confessor's  advice,  speaks  on  the  subject  to  her 
parents,  if  she  has  not  abready  done  so,  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing their  consent.  She  next  sees  the  Mother  Superior  of  the 
convent  which  she  desires  to  enter,  confides  the  matter  to 
her,  and  obtains  from  her  all  the  information  she  may  require 
as  to  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  institute.  After  this, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Bishop  or  his  delegate,  she  enters  the 
convent  as  a  postulant — that  is,  one  who  postulates  or  entreats 
to  be  admitted  into  the  order. 

The  postulant,  on  entering  the  convent,  assumes  a  plain 
black  8tu£f  dress  and  a  white  muslin  cap ;  and  immediately 
enters  on  the  devotional  exercises,  and  special  duties  of  the 
institute — for  instance,  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  schools 
in  the  Presentation  order,  and  the  visitation  and  relief  of  the 
poor  and  sick  in  the  congregations  of  Charity  and  Mercy. 
Thus,  from  the  very  commencement,  she  becomes  habituated 
to  that  which  will  be  the  occupation  of  her  whole  future  life. 

After  six  months'  experience  as  a  postulant,  if  she  continues 
of  the  same  mind,  as  to  which  she  is  questioned  by  the  Bishop 
at  a  special  private  interview,  and  if  she  is  considered  by  her 
superiors  a  fit  subject  for  admission,  she  receives  the  habit  and 
the  white  veil,  at  the  interesting  and  solemn  ceremony  of  the 
Reception.  After  this  she  has  two  years  more  of  probation,* 
when,  if  she  still  desires  to  enter  the  order,  as  to  which  she 
is  again  privately  questioned  by  the  Bishop,  one  month  before 
the  time  of  profession,  and  further,  if  she  is  still  considered 
a  fit  subject  by  the  superiors,  she  is  admitted  to  Profession, 
when  she  receives  the  black  veil,  and  takes  the  vows.* 

All  this  will  be  better  understood  by  my  readers,  on  perusal 
of  the  following  extracts  from  the  Eules  and  Constitutions  of 
the  Presentation  order : — 

'  In  some  orders  the  time  of  probation  is  even  longer.     In  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Sceurs  de  la  Charity,  it  is  five  years. 
'  Ceremoniea  of  Religious  Reception  and  Profession.    See  Appendix  IV. 
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Of  the  Reception  of  Postulants,  their  Admission  to  the  Habit, 

AND  Religious  Profession. 

1.  Such  as  desire  to  enter  into  this  religious  order,  shall  be  pre- 
viously examined,  with  respect  to  their  Vocation,  by  the  Bishop  (or 
priest  delegated  by  him),  and  by  the  Mother  Superior,  the  Mother 
Assistant,  and  Mistress  of  Novices.  If  appvoved  of,  they  shall  be 
received  Postulants.  For  the  six  months  of  their  Postulation,  they 
shall  attend  the  schools  every  day  for  three  hours ;  the  remainder  of 
the  time  they  shall  employ  in  spiritual  exercises,  and  in  learning  such 
things  as  may  qualify  them  for  the  functions  of  the  institute,  according 
as  the  Mother  Superior  and  the  Mistress  of  the  Novices  shall  direct. 

2.  If  their  conduct  during  this  time  be  truly  humble,  and  conform- 
able to  the  spirit  of  the  institute,  they  shall  be  allowed  to  solicit,  in 
Chapter,  the  Religious  Habit.  And  if  the  majority  of  votes,  which 
must  be  secret,  be  in  their  favour,  they  shall  be  admitted  to  it,  and 
begin  their  Novitiate,  provided  they  be  of  sufficient  age. 

3.  The  time  of  their  Novitiate  shall  continue  two  entire  years.  (The 
Bishop  can,  however,  in  extraordinary  cases,  reduce  it  to  one  year.) 
The  first  six  months  shall  be  employed  chiefly  in  spiritual  exercises, 
and  in  the  study  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  institute.  They 
shall  afterwards  attend  more  closely  to  the  schools,  and  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor  children.  Two  months  before  the  expiration  of 
the  period  of  their  probation,  they  shall,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Mother  Superior,  present  their  request,  in  Chapter,  to  be  received  to 
Profession.  If  the  Chapter  accede  thereto,  a  scrutiny  shall  be  made 
with  white  and  black  beans,  and  if  the  majority  of  votes  shall  be  in 
their  favour,  they  shall  spend  the  remainder  of  the  time  of  their  pro- 
bation, as  circumstances  may  allow,  in  prayer  and  other  spiritual 
exercises.* 

We  have  it  further  prescribed,  in  the  chapter  on  the  duties 
of  the  Mother  Superior,  that  she  *  shall  take  care  that  every 

'  This  voting  by  the  professed  nuns,  as  to  the  admission  of  the  postulant 
to  the  habit,  and  of  the  novice  to  the  profession,  is  conducted  with  due 
solenmity,  and  preparatory  prayers,  to  invoke  the  light  of  heaven  on  their 
decision.  It  is  the  rule  in  such  orders  as  the  Presentation,  the  Ursulines, 
and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  which  each  convent  is  self-governing.  But  in 
orders  or  congregations,  in  which  there  is  a  general  ate,  such  as  the  Nuns  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  or  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  decision  lies  with  the 
Superioress  General  and  her  council,  under  whom  the  novitiate  is  made  in 
the  mother-house. 
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Novice  be  examined  by  the  Bishop,  or  his  delegate,  one  month 
before  the  time  of  her  profession.' 

Here  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  young  lady's  vocation 
examined  into  and  carefully  considered  by  her  confessor,  who, 
of  all  persons,  has  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  her  mind 
and  disposition,  and  on  whom,  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
in  a  matter  of  such  moment  to  his  penitent  and  the  religious 
community  she  may  enter,  there  devolves  a  serious  respon- 
sibility. Next,  we  have  her  examination  with  respect  to  her 
vocation  by  the  Bishop,  first,  before  she  receives  the  habit,  and 
secondly,  towards  the  close  of  her  time  of  probation — namely, 
one  month  before  she  is  professed.  Then,  during  the  whole 
time  of  her  probation,  two  years  and  a  half,  she  goes  through 
all  the  spiritual  exercises,  performs  the  several  duties,  and, 
in  a  word,  leads  the  life  of  a  nun.  All  this  time,  she  is 
instructed  and  directed  by  the  Mistress  of  Novices,  who  is 
invariably  a  member  of  the  community,  distinguished  by 
prudence,  piety,  and  aptitude  for  her  important  office.  During 
the  same  period,  she  is  tried  in  humility,  in  patience,  in 
obedience.  In  fact,  she  is  well  tested  in  those  qualities  which 
are  essential  to  the  forming  of  a  good  religious.  All  nuns 
pass  through  a  severe  ordeal  in  the  novitiate.  It  is  the  hardest 
time  of  a  nun's  life.  In  it,  she  learns  that  those  who  would 
enter  the  cloister  must  leave  outside  all  pride  and  vaingloiy, 
all  petulance  and  impatience,  all  self-will  and  self-love.  In 
it,  also,  as  we  have  seen,  she  has  her  full  share  of  the  labours 
and  occupations  of  the  community,  whether  in  the  work 
of  charitable  instruction,  or  in  the  service  of  the  sick,  poor, 
and  ignorant,  or  in  other  functions  of  charity.  Thus,  she 
has  two  years  and  a  half  trial  of  the  state  of  life  she  wishes 
to  enter.  Up  to  the  day  of  her  profession,  she  may,  at  any 
moment,  leave  the  convent.  Should  she  discover  that  she 
really  has  not  a  religious  vocation,  or,  should  the  laboiu's  and 
austerities  of  the  order  disagree  with  her  health,  there 
is    nothing   to    prevent    her   returning    to   her    home,    and 
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re-entering  the  world.  I  am  acquainted  with  some  ladies  who 
have  done  so.  They  uniformly  speak  in  glowing  terms  of 
the  conrent  and  its  inmates,  and  of  the  happiness  of  the 
state  of  life  for  those  whose  vocation  it  is. 

Then  there  is  another  safeguard.  The  professed  nuns,  all 
experienced  in  the  nature,  duties,  and  obligations  of  the 
religious  state,  or  the  Superioress  General  and  her  council, 
as  the  case  may  be,  are  called  on  to  decide,  according  to 
conscience,  first,  after  the  six  months  of  postulation,  if  the 
postulant  is  to  receive  the  religious  habit  and  the  white  veil, 
and,  secondly,  two  years  later,  if  she  is  to  be  admitted  to  the 
solemn  profession. 

Finally,  at  the  ceremonies  of  her  Reception  and  Profession, 
the  young  lady  is  again  questioned  by  the  Bishop,  as  to  her 
desire  to  enter  the  religious  life — on  these  occasions  publicly, 
in  presence  of  all  the  nuns,  the  clergy,  her  friends  and  rela- 
tives, and  others  who  may  be  present.* 

Thus,  it  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  admitted,  that,  in  entering  this 
state  of  life,  there  is  observed  much  more  of  precaution,  trial, 
and  careful  previous  examination,  than  we  generally  adopt  in 
selecting  our  worldly  avocations  or  professions. 

Should  the  lady,  even  after  being  professed  and  taking  the 
vows,  wish  to  leave  the  convent  and  return  to  the  world,  no 
doubt,  at  first,  she  would  be  remonstrated  with;  but,  should 
she  persist,  she  neither  would,  nor  could,  be  prevented  leaving. 
Her  act  would  then  rest  entirely  with  her  own  conscience. 
Of  course,  cases  may  arise,  though  very  rarely,  in  which  such 
a  step  may  become  necessary ;  and  then  it  is  taken  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  6,000,000  of  Catholics; 
viz.,  4,141,933  in  Ireland,  and  about  two  millions  in  Great 
Britain.  From  these  6,000,000  we  never  hear  a  word  of 
complaint  that  the  inmates  of  convents  are  subject  to  harsh- 
ness, or  held  in  durance ;  and  yet  they  are,  of  all  Her  Majesty's 
*  Cercmomes  of  Belig^ous  Keception  and  Profession.    See  Appendix  IV. 
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subjects,  those,  after  the  nuns  themselves,  most  interested 
in  the  question;  inasmuch  as  nearly  all  the  nuns  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  the  sisters  or  daughters  of  some  of  their 
number.  Then,  they  are  the  most  competent  to  form  an 
opinion,  and  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject.  They 
best  know  the  convents;  they  have  contributed  the  means 
to  biiild  them,  and  the  several  charitable  institutions  in  con- 
nection with  them ;  and  they  further  contribute  lo  the  annual 
support  of  these  institutions.  They  constantly  visit  the  nims  ; 
and  their  daughters  either  frequent  the  convent  schools,  as 
day  scholars,  or  reside,  as  boarders,  within  the  convent  walls. 
Therefore,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that,  if  there  were  cases 
of  nuns  pining  in  melancholy,  or  imprisoned  in  their  cells, 
panting  for  freedom,  these  young  ladies  would  inform  of  the 
fact  their  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  and  sisters.  Every  day, 
we  have  instances  of  young  ladies,  who  have  been  educated 
in  our  convents,  entering  as  postulants,  and  becoming  professed 
nuns.  Among  them  are  several  daughters  of  the  oldest  noble 
families  in  the  kingdom.  Among  them  are  many  of  the 
daughters  of  the  middle  classes — sensible  commercial  and  pro- 
fessional men.  Then  there  ace  some  of  the. daughters  of  the 
working  classes,  who  enter  as  lay  sistera.  Surely,  if  convents 
were  places  of  restraint  and  homes  of  unhappiness,  these  yoimg 
ladies  would  ^not  enter  them,  or  be  allowed  to  enter  them ; 
and  the  voices  of  numbers  of  Catholics  would  be  raised  on 
behalf  of  the  ill-treated  and  imprisoned  inmates.  All  this 
is  deserving  of  the  consideration  of  those  well-meaning  gentle- 
men, some  of  them  members  of  the  legislature,  who  call  for  a 
committee  of  inquiry  into  convents,  and  who  appear  altogether 
to  overlook  the  silence  and  happy  tranquillity  of  six  millions 
of  their  fellow-subjects,  who  must  know  much  more  of  the 
matter  than  they  can,  and  who  have  their  sisters  and  daughters 
professed  nuns  in  those  institutions,  and  send  their  children 
to  be  educated  there,  with  the  likelihood  that  some  of  them 
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MOit  ygnTtiPit,  35  Sibil  j»  ^att-  joons  ic  lutiaes  wmd  ha|i|Hiie8B. 
^aat^  -mnwL  ic  aoc  w  ol  vstt  au  tatice.  wMiId  it  not 
<aaa  Tni'itimiii mem:^  t^  ir  ^e  CiciK>iks  of  Gie^t 
Brngn  mii  iz^saoii  ircxs  ^  <3kl  jtsL  isc  2  oHKoiuee  of  mqniiy 
saCr;  tiusK  P^icaasc  coKvaics?    W.jQai  buc  sMk  a  movement 


"ML  ':iu^  p«7t  s  lae  Cxdiiiiiis  fmipiLyA  tKLsef  tktt  their PtotestaDt 
fetjt'.^y^miiy.ieM  ver  ^Tnpifife  *k  Tianagrrg  tkor  ovn  ajffiuFs,  and 
taas  'UbST  v«ze  <Se^ioi  -if  taac  icmiiii  ciHBE»n  fCBse,  thoae  fine 
bmslj  frrf^gv  sad  tius  Itjve  of  via:  v  jasc  aad  nght,  which 
eiETtazElj  are  qmlrrW  tms   eocer   Lu^t  iato  the  national 


A»i  thii  soppoficioB  ii  br  »>  nhasBi^  extraragant :  for  the 
(act  canxut  be  ignored,  that  theie  is  a  decided  leaning  towards 
such  institutioiki  in  the  poblic  mind  of  FngU^wl — ^i  unmis- 
takable tendencT  in  a  leHgionsIr  di^polsed  people  (lefireshing 
to  witness  in  this  age  of  infidelity  and  socialism),  which 
de%'elopes  itself  more  and  more  every  day,  eren  within* the 
liosiom  of  Protestantism,  in  the  Anglican  sisterhoods  that  are 
((ni/]iially  extending  in  different  parts  of  England. 

Th^rre  are  some  who  disapprove  of  convents,  becanse,  they 
ar^fUf)  all  women  ought  to  marry ;  inasmuch  as  the  married 
ninU',  itf  the  state  intended  for  them  by  Providence.  No 
dotiUy  it  iH  the  state  intended  for  the  great  majority;  but  are 
th<rr<j  not  many  women  who  lead  single  lives  in  the  world, 
mtiuti  liy  choice,  and  some  by  necessity  ?  How  many  women 
an;  there  anxious  to  marry,  and  in  every  way  suited  to  adorn. 
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and  fulfil  the  duties  of,  married  life,  who,  in  the  highly 
artificial  state  of  roodem  society,  are  prevented  from  marrying, 
by  circumstances  altogether  outside  their  control?  Again, 
how  many  are  there,  who,  although  eligible  matches  offer, 
prefer  leading  single  lives,  in  the  world ;  and  of  these  we  all, 
each  in  his  own  circle,  know  several,  who  are  most  valuable 
members  of  society,  employing  much  of  their  leisure,  their 
means,  and  their  talents,  in  works  of  practical  benevolence.* 
Surely,  these  ladies  ought  to  be  free  agents ;  and  ought  not  to 
be  compelled  to  marry  against  th6ir  will. 

That  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  so  intimately  and 
largely  affecting  the  happiness  of  our  whole  lives,  all  freedom 
of  action  should  be  taken  away — ^that  all  women  should  be 
compelled  to  marry,  whether  they  wished  to  do 'so  or  not,  is  a 
doctrine  wholly  indefensible. 

'  But,'  it  may  be  objected,  *  why  should  women  if  inclined 
to  lead  single  lives  be  permitted  to  bind  themselves  by  vow  ? 
May  they  not  change  their  minds  ? ' 

The  reply  to  this  is:  'May  not  those  who  marry  change 
their  minds  ?  They  have  elected  to  marry.  They  may  regret 
their  choice  of  the  married  state.  Nay  more;  they  may  be 
unhappily  married.     But  the  marriage  vow  is  irrevocable.' 

It  is  but  too  true  that  marriages  are  often  contracted,  with- 
out due  consideration,  on  a  very  brief  acquaintance  between 
the  contracting  parties.  Not  so  the  choice  of  a  religious  life. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  those  who  are  permitted  by  the 
Catholic  Church  to  take  religious  vows,  do  so  only  after  a 

*  Thia  ifl  canfinned  by  the  opinion  of  a  well-known  writer : — 'As  I  be- 
lieve, therefore,  finnlj  that  the  married  houaehold  is  the  first  constituent 
element  in  national  life,  so  I  consequently  believe  that  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  women  are,  and  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  noble  duties  which 
go  to  make  up  the  Christian  household ;  and  while  I  fully  admit  the  prin- 
ciple of  vocations  to  religious  and  also  to  intellectual  and  practical  life  apart 
from  marriage,  I  think  that  people  are  quite  right  who  say  that  these  will 
ever  be,  and  ought  ever  to  be,  in  the  minority.'  *  Essays  on  Woman's  Work/ 
by  Bessie  Rayner  Parkes,  p.  221.    London,  Strahan,  1866. 
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loai:  prjLati-iOL  in  which  tlietr  voeition  Ls  well  tested ;  and 
U  is  not  iikciT  that  ther  shoold  change  their  minds. 

Religioa*  TOfws  are  three  ;  namelT,  those  of  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience.  They  are  hM^  by  the  Catholic  Church,  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  Gespel  counsek  of  perfection ;  and  are 
considered  by  her  to  be  powerful  aids  to  those  few  whose  voca- 
ti«>n  it  is  to  derote  theBk^elres  excluavely  to  the  worship  of 
GlkL  and  the  service  of  tlk-ir  neighbour,  for  God*s  sake. 

All  tliristiaiii  agr^e  that  the  Gospel  precepts  are  of  obli- 
^tiv^n  on  all ;  not  so  the  Gospel  counsels  of  perfection.  The 
former  are  a  command,  which  all  are  bound  to  obey ;  the  latter 
are  an  ad%ice  or  recommendation,  to  be  followed  bv  those  who 
would  be  perfect.  Xo  doubt,  all  Christians  are  bound  to  aim 
at  perfection,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  not  bound  to 
follow  the  Gosjpel  counsels ;  for,  constituted  as  this  world  is,  it 
could  not  go  <m  if  all  were  to  sell  their  goods  and  give  them  to 
the  poor,  and  follow  likewise  the  other  counsels  of  perfection. 

The  difference  betwe«i  the  Gospel  precepts  and  counsels,  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
Matthew,  chapter  xix.,  veiseK  16  to  21 : — 

And  bdiold  one  came  and  add  to  Uim :  Good  master,  what  good 
shall  I  do  tiiat  I  may  hare  life  ererlasting  ? 

And  He  aaid  to  him  :  Why  aakesi  thou  me  cooceming  good  ?  One 
is  good,  God.    Bat  if  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments. 

He  saith  to  Him :  Which  ?  And  Jesos  said :  Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thoa  shalt  not  steal.  Thou 
hbalt  not  bear  &lse  witness, 

Honour  thy  &ther  and  thy  mother ;  and,  Thou  shalt  lore  thy  neigh-, 
boor  as  thyself. 

The  young  man  saith  to  Him:  All  these  I  have  kept  from  my  youth, 
what  is  yet  wanting  to  me  ? 

Jesus  saith  to  him  :  If  thou  wilt  be  p^ect,  go,  sell  what  thou  hast, 
and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven :  and 
come,  follow  me. 

Those  who  are  counselled  to  sell  all  that  they  have,  and 
give  to  the  poor,  and  follow  Christy  are  such  as  the  Catholic 
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Church,  after   full   and   mature  deliberation,   admits    to    the 
profession  of  religious  vows. 

Holy  cliastity,  poverty,  and  obedience  were  sanctified  in  the 
person  of  Him  who  was  purity  itself,  and  who,  for  thirty  years, 
led  a  life  of  obscurity  and  abnegation  with  his  parents,  and 
was  subject  to  them. 

These  virtues  were  eminently  characteristic  of  His  Virgin 
Mother,  so  pure,  so  holy,  so  divested  of  worldly  goods,  and  so 
implicitly  obedient  to  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  that  she  was 
qualified  to  exclaim  in  the  words  of  inspiration,  now  verified 
by  the  suffrages  of  over  eighteen  hundred  years :  '  My  soul 
doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my 
Saviour.  Because  He  hath  regarded  the  humility  of  His  hand- 
maid :  for  behold  from  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me 
Blessed.'  * 

In  the  lives  of  the  Baptist  and  the  Beloved  Disciple,  in 
many  of  the  primitive  Christians  of  both  sexes,  and  many  ser- 
vants of  God  through  the  several  subsequent  centuries,  as  may 
be  seen  in  all  works  of  Church  history,  no  matter  what  the 
creed  of  the  writer  may  be,  these  virtues  were  also  strikingly 
exemplified. 

To  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  is  generally 
added  a  vow  of  perseverance  in  the  special  work  of  the  par- 
ticular institute,  such  as  the  charitable  instruction  of  poor  girls 
in  the  Presentation  order,  or  the  service  of  the  poor,  sick,  and 
ignorant  in  the  congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

In  religious  orders,  as  we  have  seen,  vows  are  taken  for  life ; 
as  they  are  also  in  several  congregations.  In  some  congrega- 
tions, such  as  the  Sceurs  de  la  Charite,  they  are  taken  for  one 
year  only ;  being  annually  renewable. 

Let  us  now  hear  a  distinguished  Protestant  writer,  on  this 
subject : — 

Wherefore  I  confess  that  I  have  ardently  admired   the  religious 


>  Saint  Luke,  i.  46-48. 
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order?)  and  the  pious  confrateinities  nnd  societies,  and  the  other  similar 
admirable  institutions/  says  Leibnitz,'  *  for  they  are  a  sort  of  celestial 
soldiery  upon  earth,  provided,  corruptions  and  abuses  being  removed, 
tliey  are  governed  according  to  the  institutes  of  the  founders,  and  regu- 
Jutcd  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff  for  die  use  of  the  universal  Church. 
For,  what  can  be  more  glorious  than  to  carrjr  the  light  of  truth  to 
distant  nations,  through  seas,  and  fire,  and  swords, — to  traffic  in  tlie 
salvation  of  souls  alone, — to  forego  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  and 
even  the  enjoyment  of  conversation  and  of  social  intercourse,  in  order 
to  pursue,  undisturbed,  the  contemplation  of  abstruse  truths  and 
divine  meditation, — to  dedicate  oneself  to  the  education  of  youth  in 
science  and  in  virtue, — to  assist  and  console  the  wretched,  the  despair- 
ing, the  lost,  the  captive,  the  condemned,  the  sick, — in  squalor,  in 
chains,  in  distant  lands, — undeterred  even  by  the  fear  of  pestilence 
from  the  lavish  exercise  of  these  heavenly  offices  of  charity  !  Those 
who  know  net,  or  despise  these  things,  have  but  a  vulgar  and  plebeian 
conception  of  virtue :  they  foolishly  measure  the  obligations  of  men 
towards  God  by  the  perfunctory  discharge  of  ordinary  duties,  and  by 
that  frozen  habit  of  life,  devoid  of  zeal,  and  even  of  soul,  which  prevails 
commonly  among  men.  For  it  is  not  a  counsel,  as  some  persuade 
themselves,  but  a  precept,  to  labour  with  every  power  of  soul  and  body, 
no  matter  in  what  condition  of  life  one  may  be,  for  the  attainment  of 
Christian  jjerfection,  with  which  neither  wedlock,  nor  children,  nor 
l)iiblic  office,  nor  military  service  is  incompatible  (although  they  throw 
greater  difficulties  in  the  way)  ;  but  it  is  a  counsel  to  select  that  state  of 
life  which  is  more  free  from  earthly  obstacles,  upon  which  selection 
our  Lord  congratulated  Magdalen.  ^ 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  nuns  lead  lives  of 
unhappiness.  There  is  no  life  happier  than  that  of  a  nun. 
No  state  of  life  is  without  its  crosses.  Even  in  those  circles 
which  the  world  regards  as  formed  for  happiness,  where  wealth 
and  good  social  position  combine  under  circumstances  the  most 
favourable,  there  are  oftentimes  trials  and  disappointments, 
just  as  great  as  those  of  the  poor  man,  whose  existence  is  a 
continuous  struggle  to  support  his  family.     Even  in  the  man- 

*  Leibnitz.    See  Appendix  V. 

^  *Sy8t6me  religieux  de  Leibnitz  —  Leibnitii  systema  theologicum  — 
d'apres  lo  manuscrit  ori^nal,  par  Tabh^  Lacroix,  traduit  par  Alfred  de 
Broglie/  pp.  74-76.    PariS;  1846.    For  the  original  text,  see  Appendix  VI. 
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sions  of  the  great,  sons  will  sometimes  turn  out  extravagant , 
profligate  and  undutiful ;  obstacles  almost  insurmountable  will 
sometimes  arise  to  the  suitable  settlement  of  daughters  in  life  ; 
reverses  of  fortune  will  occur ;  the  coveted  sunshine  of  royal 
favour  may  fall  on  a  rival  rather  than  on  oneself;  in  fine, 
even  where  no  real  tangible  evils  exist,  those  unsubstantial 
slights,  and  imaginary  ills,  which  are  the  uvihrcB  of  the 
wealthy  unemployed,  may  abound.  Then,  sickness  and  death 
make  no  distinction  of  persons  : 

Pallida  mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas, 
K^umque  turres. 

So  that,  on  the  whole,  the  goods  and  ills  of  life  are  less 
unevenly  distributed  than  the  unreflecting  generally  suppose. 

Now  the  nun  is  free  from  all  the  trials  and  disappointments 
of  the  outer  world.  She  looks  not  for  admiration,  or  distinc- 
tion, or  worldly  wealth,  or  enjoyments.  She  has  bidden  fare- 
well to  all  these.  Not  that  she  is  altogether  free  from  crosses 
and  contradictions;  for  such  are  the  lot  of  mankind.  But, 
through  a  supernatural  motive,  she  loves  her  crosses,  and 
patiently  accepts  them,  as  from  the  hand  of  God  ;  and  thus  do 
they  become  soiurces  of  merit  and  satisfaction.  Then  she  has 
her  joys — very  different  indeed  from  the  joys  of  this  world — 
the  more  than  human  happiness  that  must  arise  from  the 
consciousne^  of  her  every  thought,  word,  action,  and  aspi- 
ration, being  devoted  to  God.  Then,  there  is  that  sentiment, 
beneficently  implanted  by  the  Creator  in  the  human  heart — 
the  pleasure  we  all  experience  in  relieving  want  and  alleviating 
suffering,  the  priceless  'luxury  of  doing  good' — a  sentiment 
which  is  the  more  refined,  exalted,  and  sanctified  in  the  nun, 
that   she  invariably  recognizes  Christ  in  the  person  of   His 

poor. 

'  Unshrinking  where  pestilence  scatters  his  breath, 
Like  an  angel  she  moves  'mid  the  vapours  of  death. 
Where  rings  the  loud  musket  and  fi^es  the  sword, 
Unfearing  she  walks,  for  she  follows  her  Lord. 
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How  dwcutly  ^Iic  bcudd  o*er  each  plague- taiuU;d  lace, 
With  looks  that  are  lighted  with  holiest  grace ; 
How  kindlj  she  dresses  each  suffering  limb, 
For  siie  sees  in  the  wounded  the  image  of  Him  ! ' 

This  it  is  which  expl&ins  the  mystery  of  ladies  of  gentle  nur- 
ture leaving  friends  and  home,  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  the  sick  poor,  in  an  hospital  ward.  A  chosen  few — 
God  has  called  them,  out  of  countless  thousands,  to  this  state 
of  life ;  and  it  is  only  He,  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb,  can  nerve  them  to  their  arduous  labours — ^to  them  truly 
labours  of  love,  even  where  they  have  to  minister  to  those 
sufferers,  who  are  stricken  by  disease  in  its  most  appalling  and 
repulsive  form.  These  reflections  are  an  appropriate  introduc- 
tion to  our  next — a  most  interesting  topic — the  great  con- 
gregation of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  so 
well-known  on  the  Continent,  and  lately  introduced  into  these 
countries. 


to 
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lie  hath  n  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity. 

Shakespeare. 

Hebe  some  of  my  readers  may  interpose  with  the  query, — 
'Who  was  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul?  Of  late,  we  frequently 
hear  the  name — a  foreign  name,  a  few  years  ago  but  little 
known  in  these  countries.  In  the  correspondence  of  the 
several  London  journals,  we  have  lately  read  much  about 
the  nuns,  sometimes  called  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  sometimes 
Sisters  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  followed  the  march  of  the 
French  and  Prussian  armies,  and  devotedly  ministered  to  the 
sick  and  dying,  amid  the  harrowing  scenes  which  desolated 
France.  We  see  the  same  Sisters  occasionally  in  London  and 
some  of  our  otlier  cities.  We  have  also  a  lay  Society  of  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul,  visiting  and  relieving  the  poor  in  our  lanes 
and  alleys.  Who,  we  repeat,  was  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  ? ' 
The  desired  information,  which  is  quite  apposite  to  our 
subject,  I  shall  endeavour  to  convey  in  this  chapter.* 

In  the  hamlet  of  Ranquines,  near  Dax,  in  the  department 

*  There  are  twenty-two  well-known  biographies  of  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paul,  in  various  languages ;  not  to  speak  of  several  minor  sketches  of  his 
life.  The  principal  are,  that  by  Monseigoeur  Abelly,  Bishop  of  Hodez, 
published  in  4to.,  in  Paris,  in  1604,  four  years  after  Saint  Vincent's  death ; 
that  of  P^re  Collet,  two  volumes  4to.,  Nancy,  1748 ;  and  the  full  and 
learned  work  of  the  Abb^  Maynard,  in  four  volumes  8vo.;  published  in 
Paris  in  1860.  In  addition  to  the  biographies,  should  be  mentioned  the 
eloquent  panegyric  of  the  Saint  by  Cardinal  Maury,  pronounced  in  the 
Chapel  of  the.  Palace  of  Versailles,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1786,  by  order, 
and  in  presence,  of  Louis  XVI. 
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of  Landed,  toradi  the  doae  of  the  riitffiith  century,  lived 
J^Atn  d?  Paul,'  a  peaauit  proprietor,  who,  with  his  wife, 
Henniki^  de  Moras,  brooght  up  a  iunflj  of  six  children, 
four  &oc«  and  two  daoghter?.  The  third  son,  Vincent,  was  bom 
on  April  24,  1576.  and  gave  earlr  indications  of  that  fervent 
pietj  and  that  devoted  charitj  which  were,  through  life,  bis 
great  characteristics.  When  he  was  a  mere  boy,  out  in  the 
fields  all  day,  tending  his  Others  cattle,  much  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  prayer;  and  he  frequently  deprived  himself  of 
hid  frugal  meal«.  to  gi%'e  them  to  the  poor  wayfiuer  who 
chancfrd  to  pass  by.  His  £iither,  seeing  his  pious  disposition, 
had  him  educated  by  the  Franciscan  Friars  at  Dax.  Af^er 
some  time,  he  was  able  to  support  himself^  as  a  tutor,  without 
l^ing  any  longer  a  charge  to  his  parents ;  and  he  entered  the 
University  of  Toulouse,  where  he  remained  seven  years.  In 
the  year  1600,  he  was  ordained  a  priest.  Holy  as  he  had 
been  from  his  earliest  childhood,  it  appears  to  have  entered 
into  the  designs  of  Divine  Providence  that  he  should  be 
further  chastened  and  sanctified  by  the  ordeal  of  suffering,  and 
thus  prepared  for  his  great  future.  In  the  year  1605,  having 
gone  to  Marseilles  to  receive  a  bequest  of  fifteen  hundred 
livres  left  him  by  a  friend,  he  was  making  the  homeward 
passage  from  that  city  to  Xarbonne  in  a  felucca,  when  he  was 
captured  by  African  pirates,  and  sold  as  a  slave  in  Tunis. 
Here  he  remained  two  years,  during  which  he  changed  owners, 
hj  sale,  four  times.  His  last  master  was  a  renegade  Savoyard, 
who  had  abandoned  Christianity  for  Mahometanism.  This 
man  t>ecame  so  impressed  by  the  pious  and  exemplary 
dffiueanour  of  Vincent,  that  he  repented  of  his  apostacy,  and 
agreed  to  flee  witli  liim ;  and,  accordingly,  they  made  their 
way  acroHH  the  Mediterranean,  in  an  open  boat,  and  landed  at 
Ai^iies-MortcH,  near  Marseilles,  on  Jime  28,  1607. 

Vincent  had  no  sooner  landed  than  he  waited  on  the  Prelate 
MoTilorio,  the  Pope's  legate  at  Avignon,  to  plead  the  cause 

^  Some  writers  give  the  name  William,  not  John. 
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of  his  fellow-sufferers  at  Tunis  and  Algiers,  and  enlist,  through 
him,  the  sympathy  of  Christian  princes  in  their  behalf.  The 
prelate  took  him  to  Bome,  and  there  introduced  him  to  the 
representatives  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,*  at  that  time  engaged 
in  important  political  negotiations  with  the  Holy  See.  They 
conversed  with  Vincent,  and  readily  perceived  that  he  was 
the  person  whom  they  wanted,  at  the  moment,  to  convey  their 
communications  to  the  King;  as  these  could  not  safely  be 
intrusted  to  a  letter.  They  accordingly  fully  confided  in  him, 
and  dispatched  him  to  Paris.  Vincent  rejoiced  at  being  thus 
employed,  as  it  might  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  pleading 
with  the  King  the  cause  of  his  fellow-sufferers  in  captivity. 
Henry  IV.  was  so  pleased  with  the  humble  priest,  that,  ere 
long,  he  announced  to  his  court  his  intention  of  raising  him 
to  the  episcopate.  But  this  design  was  not  destined  to  be 
fulfilled,  for  the  life  of  the  great  monarch  was  prematurely 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin  in  1610.' 

In  the  confusion  attending  this  startling  event,  Vincent 
was  entirely  forgotten.  Without  friends  or  connexions,  he 
stood  alone  in  the  capital.  Seeking  a  congenial  occupation, 
he  betook  himself  to  the  new  hospital  of  Charity,  there  to 
devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  sick.*  It  chanced  that, 
one  day,  Monsieur  de  BeruUe,  afterwards  Cardinal,  visited  the 
hospital,  and  there  heard,  on  every  side,  the  patients  express 
their  gratitude  to  the  holy  priest,  who  so  devotedly  served 
them.*  Vincent  had  withdrawn  on  the  arrival  of  this  illus- 
trious visitor;  but  the  latter  made  him  out,  conversed  with 
him,  and  was  most  favourably  impressed  by  his  demeanour. 
The  more  he  saw  of  him,  the  more  he  esteemed  him  ;  and  be 

*  These  were  the  Marquis  de  Braves,  Denis  de  Marquemont,  Auditor  of 
the  Rota,  and  Charles  de  Gonzague,  Due  de  Nevera.  Collet,  *  Vie  com- 
plete de  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,'  vol.  i.  p.  37.    Four  tomes,  Paris,  1818,  8vo. 

»  Henry  IV.  of  France,  sumamed  the  Great,  was  stabbed  by  Ravaillac,  a 
fanatic,  on  May  14, 1610. 

'  In  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain.    Collet,  vol.  i.  p.  39. 

^  Cardinal  de  Berolle*    See  Appendix  VII. 
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remained  ever  afterwmrds  his  fiut  friend.  About  this  time, 
Vincent  was  appoiated  almoner  to  the  widowed  queen ;  and 
in  1612  was  installed  core  '  of  Clichj,  whieh  parish  he  served 
for  about  a  jear. 

After  this,  commenced  what  may  be  called  his  public 
career.  In  the  rear  1613,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Berulle,  he  was  appointed  governor  to  the  children 
of  Philippe-Emanuel  de  GtNidi,  Count  de  Joigny,  General  of 
the  Galleys  of  France.^  To  him  this  change  was  most  un- 
welcome. He  would  much  rather  have  r^nained  in  his 
humble  parish,  where  he  felt  much  good  might  be  effected, 
than  take  up  his  abode  in  the  mansions  of  the  great.  But  his 
friend.  Monsieur  de  Berulle,  on  whose  judgment  and  counsel 
he  greatly  relied,  strongly  urged  him  to  undertake  a  charge, 
whieh,  he  prophetically  assured  him,  would  enable  him  to 
accomplish  much  more  for  religion  and  the  suffering  poor 
than  lie  could  ever  hope  to  effect  as  a  simple  parish  priest. 
Vincent  accordingly  entered  on  his  charge  in  1613,  and,  with 
some  brief  intervals,*  lived  altogether  twelve  years  in  the 
family  of  Gondi.  Among  his  pupils  was,  up  to  the  age  of 
eleven,  Jean  Francis  de  Paule  de  Gondi,  the  celebrated 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  afterwards,  as  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
greatly  aided  and  promoted  the  charitable  foundations  of  his 
beloved  preceptor.  While  thus  engaged,  Vincent  devoted  all 
his  spare  time  to  labouring  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the 
peasantry  on,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  the  Count's 
estates;  and  it  was  at  this  period  that  he  became  painfully 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  establishing  a   congregation 

'  The  French  cure  corresponds  with  our  English  word  rector,  and  not 
curate,  as  is  sometimes  supposed. 

^  F&mily  of  Gondi.    See  Appendix  VIII. 

'  One  of  these  intervals  was  when  he  took  charge  of  the  very  poor  parish 
of  Chatillon,  in  the  diocese  of  Lyons,  in  1617.  After  spending  five  months 
there,  he  was,  to  his  great  regret,  recalled  to  Paris.  During  this  short  time, 
he  worked  wonders  in  the  parish,  and  commenced  there  some  of  those 
religious  and  charitable  societies,  which  he  afterwards  perfected  in  Paris 
and  el/*ewhere  on  an  extended  scale. 
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of  priests,  to  co-operate  with  the  parochial  clergy  in  in- 
structing the  ignorant  peasantry,  and  thus  qualifying  them 
for  the  proper  reception  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  their  other  religious  duties.  This  was  the  origin  or  first 
suggestion  of  his  great  work  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Mission,  which  he  instituted  some  years  later. 

He  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  Galley  Slaves,  the 
amelioration  of  whose  condition  was  ever  to  him  an  object 
of  the  deepest  interest.  His  own  sufferings,  for  two  years, 
as  a  slave  in  Africa,  peculiarly  suited  him  for  the  task,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  greatly  increased  his  natural  sympathy 
for  a  class  so  degraded  and  abandoned. 

The  Galleys  were  an  institution  peculiar  to  countries  lying 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  they  appear 
to  have  been  more  suitable  than  to  the  coasts  of  less  tranquil 
seas.  Somewhat  resembling  the  ancient  Boman  galleys,  or 
the  Chinese  junks,  they  were  long,  narrow  vessels,  mainly 
impelled  by  rowers.*  These  rowers  were  criminals,  condemned 
to  the  galleys  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  life,  and  were  called 
galley  slaves.  They  were  chained  to  their  rowing  benches, 
night  and  day ;  and  we  may  well  conceive  their  sufferings, 
and  the  brutality  induced  by  treatment  so  barbarous  and 
degrading.  The  principle  was,  to  utilize  the  labour  of  the 
criminals,  and  this,  in  a  manner  to  them  the  most  irksome 
and  painful — a  mistaken  principle,  which  appears  not  to  liaye 
had  the  intended  effect  of  deterring  from  crime,  and,  in  its 
results,  was  very  different  indeed  from  the  milder  code  which 
operates  so  beneficially  in  the  reformatories  and  other  similar 
institutions  of  the  present  day. 

^  The  galleys  were  impelled  by  sails  as  well  as  oars.  They  generally  had 
one  deck,  and  two  mastSi  with  lateen  sails.  Those  of  the  largest  Bize,  be- 
longing to  the  Venetians,  were  160  feet  long,  and  32  in  breadth.  These 
had  twenty-aix  pairs  of  oars ;  and  to  each  oar  there  were  six  elaves,  making 
a  total  of  three  hundred  and  twelve  rowers.  The  word  galley,  from  the 
Latin  folea,  a  helmet,  originated  in  the  head-piece,  or  basket-work,  at  the 
muirhBBd  of  the  yeeseL 


In.  Fzmise.  fxaJe^  aasns%  iasBL  Sznii.  a&aaK  the  ■hHIp  of 
'JiA»  j^qrvoica.  ^aaassrj^  is  prnirfyif  jeac  was  alt  Maiaeflles 
wiii»f»  -iios  notf  a  wiwaiiil  jeet  'if  ol&ray  wkidi  were 
Mim^'jigdi  iir^  'flic  *  1  ma^^uwiizfat;  jBifi?&     I&  Bannr  a  sea 

laii  -a.5P>r^<ri**i-  -ifiii  db^  v>rk  ia.  vu^ira  we  ao^  en^ioj  the 
3i4:ri^-^  p*iv«^  •^  iCisa3u  ^ic  t*>  speak  of  tkeir  phjncal 
^jfr^li^l^  Ttia::  aLusc  naTe  c«t3L  thtfir  ae«uaed  ie^diaigs,  their 
iensif^  '/t  'ieziasiariuiL.  th^ir  bicser  ^g^cxBcj  to  that  wodd,  by 
irhl«:ii  thfl^^  '^•^r*^  «>  tr^ased  !  As.  «'^«l  in  *}or  dax.  tke  labours 
azif  i  4i^-:riii^  •>€  a.  £»II>±5  ^t&  are  a  fKoverb^  3Qs  for  maBT  years, 
rr.r:   orlac^  as«i  etk^nsixtus  «f  thesie  asfofftaaate  men  vere  a 


iMrixi;?  Kls  r^desice  i&  the  CdiuIt  oC  tibe  Geneial  of  the 
Oa^IIrrj^  VinfCetki  paid  maziT  a  Ti:^t  lo  the  afikted  convicts 
at  the  OjCfCv^gerie.  anoi  other  pR^oos  in  Puis,  in  the  dongeons 
of  vhieh  they  w^ere  confined,  in  dufakess^  and  amid^  filth  and 
vermin,  jM^erioii^Ij  to  their  beii^  tzaogDiitted  to  the  gallejs 
at  Marseille*  and  the  other  soulhem  poitj.^  Extreme  as  were 
thfir  physical  snifenngs.  their  m«>ral  degradation  was  still 
more  deplorable.  They  were  completely  bmlaliaed  by  the 
treatment  they  received.  When  a  sufficient  numb»'  were 
accumulated  in  any  particular  j^ison,  to  form  a  ckiourm't^ 
or  Ijijdy  of  galley  slaves,  they  were  transmitted  to  the  galleys. 
For  this  porpo^,  they  were  rivetted  to  a  long  heavy  chain, 
Hnd,  thus  secured,  and  guarded  by  soldiers,  they  marched 
through  the  coimtry  on  their  dreary  journey.  We  may  well 
imagine  their  suffering  on  the  long  route  from  Paris  to 
Manieilles.  Sometimes,  on  their  march,  they  succeeded  in 
committing  fearful  excesses.  MTierever  they  passed,  they  were 
the  terror  of  the  inhabitants.' 

'  A  b*f lly,  Ix)uiB,  ^v^ue  de  Rodez,  *  Vie  da  r^n^nble  seiriteor  de  Dieu 
Virir  ».nt  de  Paal/  liv.  1  p.  50,  Paris,  1064,  4to.,  dinfee  en  tr«MS  livres ;  and 
(/o)l«;t,  vol.  i.  p.  \TA, 

'  The  Galleys  were  abolished  in  France  in  1748,  after  which  the  conTicts 
Wf?r«  imprifoned  in  hagnei,  which  were  either  hullw  moored  off  shore,  or 
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Not  content  with  personally  doing  all  he  could  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  these  unfortunates,  speaking  to  them  kindly, 
and  offering  them  religious  consolation,  Vincent  earnestly 
appealed  on  their  behalf  to  the  General  of  the  Gralleys,  '  My 
lord,'  said  he,  'I  have  visited  the  galley  slaves,  and  I  have 
foimd  them  neglected  in  body  and  soul.  These  poor  people 
belong  to  you,  and  you  will  have  to  answer  for  them  before  God. 
Whilst  awaiting  their  being  conducted  to  the  place  of  their  pun- 
ishment, it  is  for  your  charity,  not  to  allow  them  to  remain  with- 
out succour  and  consolation.'  Sensibly  affected  by  this  appeal, 
as  well  as  by  his  vivid  description  of  their  sufferings  in  detail, 
the  General  asked  what  could  be  done.  Vincent,  ever  eminently 
practical,  proposed  a  plan,  which  the  General,  who  had  the 
greatest  confidence  in  his  prudence,  approved  of  and  adopted. 

Armed  with  full  powers,  Vincent  hired  a  large  house  in  the 
faubourg  Saint-Honor^,  near  the  Church  of  Saint  Roch.  As 
soon  as  he  had  it  properly  prepared,  furnished,  and  made 
secure,  he  had  all  the  galley  slaves,  who  were  dispersed  in  the 
different  prisons  of  Paris,  removed  to  it,  so  as  to  have  them 

buildings  well  secured  and  guarded.  In  both,  the  convicts  were  chained  to 
benches,  as  previously  in  the  galleys ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  were  not 
compelled  to  work.  Several,  however,  occupied  themselves  in  the  manu- 
facture of  trinkets  and  toys,  for  which  the  balnea  were  long  celebrated. 
After  the  first  revolution,  1789,  compulsory  labour,  travaux  forces,  was  re- 
introduced. Hence  the  convicts  were  called  forgats.  The  transmission  of 
convicts  in  chiotfrmes,  as  above  described,  ceased  only  in  1836.  The  hagnes 
were  abolished  by  Napoleon  III.,  in  1852,  when  transportation  was  substi- 
tuted for  them.  A  number  of  French  convicts,  chiefly  political  prisoners, 
were  then  transported  to  Guiana,  conformably  with  the  decree  of  Decem- 
ber 8,  1861.  They  were  employed  there  on  useful  works.  Some  of  them, 
as  the  reward  of  good  conduct,  received  grants  of  land,  which  they  culti- 
vated for  their  own  benefit.  The  French  Government,  wisely  considering 
the  principle  of  *  family  *  a  valuable  element  in  the  work  of  reformation, 
sent  out  a  number  of  female  prisoners  disposed  to  marry,  and  they  also 
granted  free  passages  and  pecuniary  aid  to  the  families  of  convicts  willing 
to  join  their  relatives  in  the  colony.  French  Guiana  is  divided  into  two 
provinces,  Sinamarry  and  Cayenne.  In  the  latter  are  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  the  penal  settlement.  The  bad  climate  has  rendered  this  experi- 
ment a  failure  ;  and  convicts  are  now  sent  to  less  unhealthy  colonies. 


alXtitgBf  ber  imdear  his  aip^rnaaiL.  FoIIowiiig  tlie  rale  wbidi 
he  hod  wiaeLv  Iiiiii  'iuwa  mr  his  sev^caL  coTifrat4*mitieg  of 
ehantv.  he  disc  jpplied  'niTnw»Jf  tu  die  irrfiiHr  «>£  their  bodity 
gn&riiiush.  F'lr  dti&.  lacgiB  oeaomces  wese  reqniied.  After 
invokrng  die  hifiiHii^  jf  hea^^iu  he  cuUectsed  die  coatribudoiKB 
>>c  ill  his  tnenife:  buL.  althuii:i£i  now  diese  w^re  amneroiis, 
and  ieveial  at  xiuazL  w&r  *^  high  cank  and  nmeii  inftnence,  all 
diac  dieT  vsmtriba&ed  fell  coTiHitiprahlv  ahort  of  ti^  aznoimt 
ra^uiretL  He  tfaerelhrg  appiied  to  Henri  de  GondL  Bidhop  of 
PariSh.  preflHxur  on  him.  the  work  of  die  galleT  :iIaveSyiiot  only 
3d  a  work  of  haznaniirr  and  religion*,  bac  as  a  fiLznilj  matter. 
Thac  preiace  iasoed.  imder  dace  oi  June  I^  l^  Id^  an  instruction 
to  the  parish,  j^iests^  Tiiara^  and  preachers  of  Paris^  to  exborl 
the  people  to  aid  diis  gn^ac  and  holj  ^Lterpdse;  and  the 
result  was  that  abundant  funds  were  ^applied. 

HaTing^  thns  {si^videti  ^r  tiieir  corporal  necessities^  Vincent 
next  addrcffied  himself  to  juppljing  their  spiritual  wants.  He 
vistSed  them.  eTerr  day.  convtsaed  with  them  most  kindly, 
list^ied  to  rheJT  hisCorietK.  sympathised  in  their  iu^rings ;  and, 
having  thos  won  their  heajrt:«w  he  next  spoke  to  them  of  God, 
of  the  truths  of  religion,  and  their  obligations  as  Christians* 
His  patience,  his  persevering  charity,  his  disinterested  devotion 
to  their  wel^re.  had  the  desired  effect.  Thoee  iron  wills, 
which  no  rigours  of  the  severest  penal  code  had  been  able  to 
conquer,  were  now  completely  subdued :  tho^e  fierce  natures, 
previoudy  regarded  as  hopelessly  intractable,  were  entirely 
tamed ;  and  not  a  few  among  them  were  affected  to  tears. 
*  They,  the  disinherited  of  £imily.  the  outcasts  of  the  world,' 
to  use  the  touching  words  of  one  of  his  biographers,  ^  they  had 
then  a  father,  a  friend ;  or  rather  in  Vincent  they  saw  only  the 
man  of  God,  the  angel  of  mercy.  This  hell  soon  became  a 
heaven.  Fury  yielded  to  patience,  despair  to  resignation, 
blasphemy  to  prayer.  The  light  of  religion  shone  in  those 
inU-lligences,  into  which  before  only  entered  the  thought  of 
crime  ;  repentance  penetrated  their  hearts ;  all  made  general 
corife«iion«,  and  approached  the  holy  table,  some  for  the  first 
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time,  some  after  an  interruption  of  several  years,  with  an  awe 
mingled  with  love  and  gratitude,  vrith  dispositions  that  the 
most  holy  miight  envy.'* 

The  court  and  the  whole  city  were  amazed  at  the  change. 
*  How,'  it  was  asked,  '  has  one  man,  poor  and  without  resources, 
been  able  to  work  such  wondera?  How  has  he  succeeded  in 
charming  those  tigers,  in  sanctifying  those  demons  ?'^  But  it 
was  destined  for  Vincent  to  accomplish  still  greater  things. 
Whilst  all  around  him  spoke  of  his  success,  he  quietly  continued 
to  work  on.  He  found  his  daily  visits  insufl&cient ;  and  fre- 
quently shut  himself  up  in  the  prison  with  the  convicts,  for 
several  days  together.  His  desire  was,  never  to  leave  them ; 
but  his  missions  and  his  duties  to  the  family  of  Crondi  called 
him  away.  Therefore  he  appointed  two  good  priests  to  live 
with  the  convicts,  to  console  them,  and  minister  to  their 
spiritual  necessities ;  and  he  joined  them,  whenever  he  could, 
in  this  work  of  charity.  * 

Seeing  the  immense  good  thus  effected  by  Vincent,  Emanuel 
de  Gondi  obtained  for  him,  from  Louis  XIII.,  the  appointment 
of  Royal  Almoner-General  of  the  Galleys  of  France.  The 
King's  patent,  investing  him  with  this  influential  and  honour- 
able oflSce,  bears  date  February  8,  1619,  and  concludes  as  fol- 
lows : — '  His  said  Majesty,  having  compassion  on  the  said  galley 
slaves,  and  desiring  that  they  should  profit  spiritually  of  their 
corporal  sufferings,  has  granted  and  given  the  said  office  of 
Royal  Almoner  to  Monsieur  Vincent  de  Paul,  priest,  bachelor 
of  theology,  on  the  testimony  which  the  said  lord.  Count  de 
Joigny,  has  rendered,  of  his  good  morals,  piety  and  integrity  of 
life,  to  hold  and  exercise  the  said  office,  at  the  salary  of  six 

'  *  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  sa  vie,  son  temps,  ses  oeuvres,  son  influence,' 
par  I'Abb^  Maynard,  toI.  i.  p.  191.     Paris,  Brfly,  4  vols.  8vo.,  1860. 

'  Majnard,  vol.  i.  p.  191. 

'  These  two  priests  were  P^re  Antoine  Portail,  ever  afterwards  attached 
to  his  person,  and  associated  in  his  several  great  works ;  and  P^re  Belin, 
chaplain  to  the  family  of  Gondi,  at  their  mansion  at  Villepreux.  Abelly, 
liv.  i.  p.  60  J  Collet,  vol.  i.  p.  167. 
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hundred  livres  a  year,  and  with  the  same  hononrs  and  rights  as 
are  enjoyed  by  the  other  naval  officers  of  the  Levant.'' 

Vincent  rejoiced  at  his  promotion  solely  inasmuch  as  it  gave 
him  more  influence  and  power  to  serve  the  unfortunate  galley 
slaves.  He  forthwith  made  arrangements,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  general,  to  have  the  san^  salutary  improvements  carried 
out  in  the  treatment  of  the  convicts  in  all  parts  of  France ;  and 
he  organized  missions  for  their  religious  instruction  and  edi- 
fication. In  1622,  being  at  length  able  to  disengage  himself 
from  his  multifarious  works  of  charity  in  the  capital,  and 
*  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  profound  thoughts  that  heaven 
infused  into  his  breast,'  says  his  illustrious  disciple  Bossuet,'  he 
withdrew  from  the  mansion  of  General  de  Grondi,  and  repaired 
to  Marseilles.  On  his  arrival  there,  without  making  known 
his  rank  in  the  service,  he  immediately  entered  on  his  mission.' 
He  soon  found  that  his  task  in  the  galleys  was  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  in  the  prisons  of  Paris ;  for  the  convicts  in  Paris,  bad 
as  they  were,  were  but  novices  in  crime  compared  with  the 
hardened  criminals  in  Marseilles.  But  what  obstacles  could 
long  resist  his  zeal  and  charity  ?  He  patiently  and  unremit- 
tingly laboured  in  the  galleys,  piu-suing  the  same  course  as  he  had 
pursued  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Conciergerie.  For  many  weeks, 
he  lived  among  those  abandoned  beings;  he  ministered  to 
them  as  a  servant ;  he  condoled  with  them  in  their  sorrows ; 
he  obtained  the  relaxation  of  many  of  the  terrible  severities 
under  which  they  suffered  ;  and  then  he  spoke  to  them  of  Him 
who  died  for  all,  the  unjust  as  well  as  the  just ;  and  he  spoke 
not  in  vain.  The  harvest  of  his  labours  was  most  abundant. 
To  perpetuate  the  good  work,  with  the  high  approval  of  the 

'  Twenty-five  years  later,  January  16,  1644,  this  patent  was  renewed  by 
the  youthful  monarch  LouiB  XIV.,  in  terms  still  more  honourable  to 
Vincent.     Maynard,  vol.  i.  p.  193 ;  Collet,  vol.  i.  p.  820, 

^  Bossuet.    See  Appendix  IX. 

'  Ills  biographers  tell  us  that  he  concealed  his  rank,  in  order  that  he 
might  see  everything  thoroughly,  and  that  he  might  avoid  the  honours 
attochod  to  his  office.     Abolly,  liv.  iii.  p.  114;  Collet,  vol.  i.  p.  167. 
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bishops,  he  organized,  early  in  the  following  year,  a  grand  sys- 
tem of  missions  to  the  galley  slaves  at  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles, 
which  continued  for  many  years.  The  moral  revolution  eflfected 
thereby  in  the  galleys  is  attested  by  several  successive  bishops 
of  Marseilles,  whose  praises  of  Vincent  single  him  out  as  the 
master-spirit  of  this  work  of  reformation.* 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  the  galleys  at  Marseilles, 
there  was  one  convict  on  whom  Vincent  could  not  make  any  im- 
pression— a  young  man  buried  in  the  depths  of  despair.  Guilty  of 
an  infraction  of  the  revenue  laws,  he  had,  by  an  over-severe  sen- 
tence, been  condemned  to  three  years  in  the  galleys.  Of  a  rank  in 
life  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  class  of  convicts,  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  survive  his  term  of  a  pimishment  so  degrading ;  but 
his  affliction  was  not  so  much  for  himself  as  fo«  his  aged  mother, 
who  had  followed  him  to  Marseilles,  and  his  young  wife  and 
three  little  children,  reduced  through  his  fault  to  want  and 
misery.  In  vain  did  the  good  priest  endeavour  to  console 
him ;  in  vain  did  he  exhort  him  to  put  his  trust  in  God ;  in 

*  These  missions  were  conducted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Congregation  of 
Vincent  de  Paul;  and  the  missionaries  of  Provunce,  aided  by  the  almoners 
of  the  galleys.  We  have  an  account  of  them  in  a  letter  of  Jean-Baptiste 
Gault;  who  was  Bishop  of  Marseilles  from  1C39  to  1643.  This  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Duchesse  d'AiguiUon,  and  bears  date  March  6^  1043. 
On  May  23  following,  the  bishop  died  of  fever^  contracted  in  the 
galleys,  in  which  he  zealously  laboured  at  the  head  of  the  missionary 
priests.  A  worthy  successor  of  thi»  good  bishop  was  Monseigneur  de  Bel- 
zance,  who,  in  the  great  plague  of  Marseilles  in  1720,  when  the  principal 
inhabitants  and  leading  authorities  had  fled,  remained  at  his  post,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  humane  and  charitable  labours.  '  In  the  absence 
of  all  other  powers,  he  constituted  the  magistrate;  the  chief  phyRician,  and 
the  chief  spiritual  guide  of  the  city.  The  sacramental  nature  of  the  rites  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  makes  the  attendance  of  the  clergy  an  absolute 
essential  on  the  death-bed ;  but  the  virtues  of  de  Belzance  belonged  not  less 
to  the  individual,  and  deserved  not  the  less  praise  heaped  upon  him  by  his 
contemporaries.'  P(^  alludes  to  him  as  follows,  in  his  '  Essay  on  Mauj' 
epistle  iv.  verse  107 : — 

*  Why  drew  Marseilles*  good  biehop  purer  breath, 
When  Nature  sickened,  and  each  gale  was  death  P 
Or  why  so  long,  in  life  if  long  can  be, 
Jjeat  HBaven  a  {KDreut  to  the  poor  and  me  ?' 
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vain  did  he  point  his  attention  to  the  example  of  several  of  his 
fellow  convicts,  equally  afflicted,  who  had  listened  to  the  voice 
of  religion,  and  thus  found  peace  and  consolation.  Then  it 
was  that  Vincent  devised  the  following  extraordinary  plan  of 
relieving  the  young  man  from  his  weight  of  anguish  and  restor- 
ing him  to  his  family.  He  applied  to  the  officer  in  charge  to 
release  the  convict,  and  to  permit  liim  to  take  his  place. 
Pressed  as  he  was  by  the  great  charity  of  Vincent,  and,  doubt- 
less, penetrating  his  disgiiise,  and  recognizing,  in  the  humble 
and  devoted  missionary  priest,  the  Almoner-General  of  the 
Galleys,  the  officer  consented ;  the  young  man  was  released ; 
and  Vincent  was  chained  to  the  bench  in  his  stead.* 

An  event  such  as  this,  we  may  well  conceive,  could  not  long 
remain  secret.  Immediately  on  its  transpiring,  Vincent  was 
released,  and  retired,  in  confusion,  from  the  scene.  During 
the  thirty-eight  years  that  he  survived,  through  a  motive  of 
humility,  he  never  alluded  to  this  passage  in  his  life;  and 
whenever  it  was  spoken  of  in  his  presence,  he  turned  the 
subject.* 

'  This  heroic  act  of  charity  appears,  humanly  speaking,  incredible ;  but 
this  does  not  make  it  the  less  a  fact.  The  officer*s  consenting  to  the  substi- 
tution can  hardly  be  accounted  for  otherwise  than  by  his  having  recognized 
Vincent's  high  official  rank,  which  would  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  his 
wishes  being  complied  with.  Some  few  writers  have  attempted  to  throw 
doubts  on  this  interesting  event  in  the  life  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul ;  but  it 
is  circumstantially  detailed  by  his  co- temporary,  Abelly,  originally  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Congregation  of  the  Mission,  and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Rodez, 
a  learned  and  pious  prelate,  whose  *  Vie  du  vdn^rable  serviteur  de  Dieu 
Vincent  de  Paul,'  was  published  in  10O4,  or  four  years  after  Vincent's 
death,  and  by  his  other  biographers.  It  was  generally  spoken  of,  as  a  well- 
known  fact  in  Abellv's  time.  It  was  also  related  by  others  of  the  first 
Fathers  of  the  Mission,  the  friends  and  associates  of  Saint  Vincent ;  and  it 
Wiis  juridicnlly  proved  on  the  occasion  of  his  canonization.  In  the  process  of 
the  canonization,  published  in  Rome,  in  1737,  in  four  volumes,  folio,  the  full 
proofs  are  set  foith  in  the  second  volume  in  n  memoir  entitled  'Memoriale, 
cum  restrictu  probationum,  actus  heroicae  virtutis,  qua  servus  Dei  Vincen- 
tius  de  Paulis  motus  se  supposuit  in  locum  damnati  ad  triremes,  ut  ipsum 
liberaret.'     ^ee  Maynard,  in  full,  vol.  i.  pp.  195-20-3. 

^  '  II  ddtouma  ce  discours  en  souriant,  sans  donner  aucune  r^ponse  4  sa 
demanded    Abelly,  liv.  iii.  c.  11,  p.  115,  and  Collet,  vol;  i.  p,  J70. 
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Vincent  established  two  great  hospitals  for  the  galley  slaves, 
one  at  the  Porte  Saint-Bernard,  in  the  capital,^  and  one,  with 
three  hundred  beds,  at  Marseilles.*  Both  were  administered 
by  his  priests  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission,  and  largely 
aided  by  his  friends,  that  of  Paris  especially  by  Madame  Le 
Gras,  afterwards  first  superioress  of  the  ScBurs  de  la  Charity, 
and  that  of  Marseilles  by  the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon,^  niece  and 
executrix  of  Cardinal  Richelieu/ 

Vincent's  next  undertaking  was  the  establishment  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission. 

This  institute,  which  is  not  a  religious  order,  but  simply  a 
congr^ation  of  secular  priests,*  who,  after  two  years  of  proba- 
tion,  take  simple  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  and 

^  For  this  purpose;  he  obtained  from  Louis  XIIT.,  the  Tower  of  Saint 
Bemazd,  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Nicholas-du-Chardonnet  To  this  commo- 
dious building,  he  removed  all  the  convicts,  from  his  hired  house  in  the  rue 
Saint-Honor^,  in  1632.    Abelly,  liv.  i  p.  70,  and  Collet,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 

*  Before  this,  there  was  no  hospital  accommodation  for  the  galley  slaves 
at  Man>eilles,  and  the  result  was  fearful  sufferiDg  and  mortality,  when  sick- 
ness visited  the  galleys.  Vincent  had  urged  the  matter  on  General  de 
Gondi,  who  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  hospital,  when  the  work  was 
interrupted  hy  the  domestic  and  foreign  wars  in  which  the  country  was  in- 
Tolved.  Subsequently  he  pressed  it  on  the  attention  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
and  that  powerful  minister  had  actually  commenced  the  work,  when  death 
summoned  him  away,  in  the  midst  of  his  plans  and  projects.  It  was 
destined  that  Vincent  should  complete  it.  In  doing  so,  he  received  con- 
siderable aid  from  the  Duchesse  d*Aiguillon,  the  niece  and  executrix  of 
Kichelieu,  who  specially  recommended  this  hospital  to  her  care,  in  his  will. 
The  charity  of  this  lady  was  not  confined  to  the  hospital.  In  1G43,  she 
handed  Vincent  a  sum  of  14,000  livres,  towards  founding,  in  perpetuity,  a 
house  of  his  Congregation  in  Marseilles.  It  was  with  a  view  to  carrying 
out  the  trusts  of  this  foundation,  that,  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  IGth 
January,  1644,  the  office  of  Royal  Almoner  of  the  Galleys,  then  held  by 
Vincent  de  Paul,  was  attached  in  perpetuity  to  the  Superior-General  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Mission.  Louis  XIV.  felt  much  interest  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  hospital,  which  he  ordered  to  be  named  the  Royal  Hospital 
of  Galley  Slaves ;  and  he  settled  on  it  an  annual  income  of  15,000  livres. 

*  Duchesse  d\\iguillon.     See  •  Les  Dames  de  la  Charity,'  Appendix  X. 

*  Cardinal  Richelieu.     See  Appendix  XI, 

*  *  Atque  dicta  congregatio  non  censeatur  propterea  in  nuraero  ordinum 
religiosarum,  sed  pit  de  corpore  cleri  paecularis/  Vincent's  letter  to  one  of 
his  priests,  Monsieur  Jolly,  at  Rome,  under  date,  Paris,  22nd  October,  1666. 
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perseverance  to  the  end  of  their  lives  in  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  ignorant  poor,  especially  the  rural  population,  was 
founded  in  Paris  by  Vincent  in  1625,'  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  de  Gondi,  and  was  approved  of  by 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  in  1632,  and  confirmed  by  Alexander  VII. 
in  1655.  The  members  devote  themselves  to  three  great  ob- 
jects ;  first,  the  sanctification  of  their  own  souls,  according  to 
the  exercises  prescribed  by  their  rule;  secondly,  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  ignorant,  especially  the  country  people,  and 
the  conversion  of  sinners  to  God ;  and,  thirdly,  the  preparing 
of  clergymen  for  the  ministry  of  the  altar  and  the  cure  of  souls. 
To  insure  the  first  object,  their  rule  prescribes  them  one  hour's 
meditation  every  morning,  self-examination  twice  a  day, 
spiritual  conferences  every  week,  and  a  yearly  retreat  of  eight 
days.  In  fulfilment  of  the  second  object,  they  are  employed 
eight  months  every  year  in  giving  missions  in  the  country, 
staying  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  place  of  each  mission,  every 
day  teaching  catechisni,  preaching  in  plain  language  suitable 
to  the  understandings  of  their  rustic  audience,  hearing  confes- 
sions, reconciling  those  at  variance,  and  performing  other 
works  of  charity.  To  insure  the  third  object^  some  of  the 
Fathers  undertake  the  direction  of  seminaries,  to  which  they 
admit  ecclesiastics  and  others,  to  make  retreats,  which  are  con- 
ducted according  to  excellent  rules,  drawn  up  by  the  Founder. 
By  a  brief  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  in  the  year  1662,  it  was 
enjoined  that  all  those  about  to  be  ordained  priests  in  Bome 
and  its  six  suffragan  bishoprics,  should  first  make  a  retreat  of 
ten  days  under  the  direction  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Mission ;  and  to  this  day  the  custom  is  very  generally 
observed  not  only  in  those,  but  in  other  dioceses.  Vincent 
lived  to  establish  twenty  five  houses  of  his  Congregation  in 
France,  Northern  Italy,  and  other  countries.* 

^  On  January  26,  the  feast  of  the  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul,  1626. 
'  The  Fathers  of  the  Mission  are  sometimes  called  I^zarists,  from  the 
leper  hospital  of  Saint-Lazare,  in  Paris,  which  was  given  to  their  Founder^ 
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The  instruction  of  the  ignorant  in  a  plain  familiar  style, 
suitable  to  their  comprehension,  the  explaining  to  them  the 
principal  mysteries  of  religion  in  clear  and  appropriate  lan- 
guage, the  imbuing  their  minds  with  the  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
were  then,  as  they  are  now,  a  want  inadequately  supplied,  not 
only  in  France,  but  in  other  countries.  If  the  masses  are 
trained  in  those  principles  of  order,  observance  of  the  law,  and 
respect  for  the  higher  powers  which  religion  teaches,  and  brought 
up  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  the  whole  framework  of  society 
is  thereby  most  beneficially  affected  ;  whereas  the  absence,  or 
insufficient  extent,  of  this  early  training  must  lead  to  vice  and 
crime,  and  leave  room  for  the  gi'owth  of  those  socialistic  and 
anti-religious  principles  so  extensively  developed,  in  our  times, 
in  different  parts  of  the  Continent.  Even  in  a  political  point 
of  view — ^for  mere  expediency  sake,  if  not  from  higher  motives 
— the  religious  element  in  education  ought  to  be  universally 
fostered  by  statesmen.  To  these  great  ends,  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  congregation  down  to  the  present  day,  the 
Fathers  of  the  Mission  have  ever  assiduously  addressed  them- 
selves, rendering  invaluable  services,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts  and  in  the  small  towns — not  only  at  home,  but  ^  in 
foreign  countries  and  even  in  the  remote  Indies,'  to  use  the 
words  of  Louis  XIV.,  '  expending,  each  and  all,  their  goods, 
their  revenues,  their  health  and  their  lives,  without  receiving 
any  remuneration,  or  hoping  for  any  recompense,  other  than 
from  God.'  *  We  shall  see,  further  on,  that  from  the  very  com- 
mencement, the  Fathers  did  not  confine  themselves  to  these 
their  main  functions,  but,  at  the  call  of  duty,  as  the  necessity 
arose,  cheerfully  consecrated  their  labours  and  their  lives  to 
other  great  objects  of  Christian  beneficence. 

for  their  accommodation,  by  the  canous  regular  of  Saint  Victor,  in  1632.  It 
has  ever  since  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  Congregation,  and  the  Superior- 
General  resides  there.  Vincent  was  installed  therein  by  Jean-Fran9ois 
de  Gondi,  first  Archbishop  of  Paris,  on  January  7;  1632.  Collet,  vol.  i. 
p.  309. 
>  Royal  letters  patent  of  March,  1660. 
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It  was  in  the  year  1634  that  Vincent  instituted  his  Congre- 
gation of  the  Sisters  of  Charity — those  devoted  women  who 
worthily  co-operated  in  so  many  of  his  good  works,  and  whose 
successors  in  our  days,  labouring  in  the  same  wide  field,  justly 
command  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  creeds  and  classes, 
wherever  they  are  established.  Of  this  great  Congregation  I 
propose  to  treat  fully  in  the  next  chapter. 

Some  time  before,  he  had  formed  a  secular  association  of 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  called  Les  Dames  de  la  Charite. 
These  ladies  devoted  themselves  to  the  great  hospital  of  the 
Hotel-Dieu,  which  some  of  their  number  visited  every  day,  the 
Foundlings,  the  Orphans,  the  Magdalens,  and  even  the  galley 
slaves,  as  well  as  the  several  parochial  societies.  They  also  co- 
operated with  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  procured  them  funds 
for  the  several  objects  and  institutions  imder  their  charge.  As 
we  proceed,  we  shall  see  the  immense  good  effected  by  this 
association,  not  only  in  the  large  sums  of  money  contributed 
by  the  ladies  and  their  wealthy  connexions,  and  the  weight  of 
influence  they  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  several  charitable  un- 
dertakings of  the  day,  but  in  the  example  they  afforded — an 
example  the  more  beneficial  on  account  of  the  high  social  posi- 
tion of  those  who  laboured  so  zealously  in  providing  for  the 
wants,  and  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  their  indigent  fellow- 
creatures.* 

He  established  subsequently  a  similar  association  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  who  met  once  a  month  at  Saint  Lazare, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  wants  of  the  poor  of  the  capital, 
visited  daily  the  Hotel-Dieu,  to  encourage  and  console  the 
male  patients,  and  interested  themselves  in  several  other 
charitable  institutions. 

From  an  early  period  Vincent  had  formed  lay  associations  of 
this  kind,  male  and  female,  in  the  several  towns  in  which  he 
gave  missions.  These  may  be  regarded  as  the  forerunners 
of  the  present  lay  Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.* 

^  '  Les  Dames  de  la  Charity.'    See  Appendix  X. 

^  Sodetj  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.    See  Appendix  XII. 
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For  forty  years  from  the  time  of  his  captivity  in  Tmiis,  Vin- 
cent never  forgot  his  fellow-suflferers,  the  Christian  slaves  in 
Africa ;  but  during  those  forty  years,  owing  to  domestic  and 
foreign  wars,  all  his  endeavours  to  prociu-e  them  succour  were 
unavailing.  The  Mahometan  races  have  ever  intensely  hated 
the  Christian  name.  Of  this  we  meet  many  a  painful  illustra- 
tion in  mediaeval  and  recent  history.  Now,  happily,  they  are 
powerless.  But,  even  now,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of 
civilization,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  only  by 
superior  force  they  are  deterred  from  re-enacting  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  the  horrors  of  past  ages  against  Christian  popu- 
lations. 

At  the  time  of  Vincent's  captivity,  1605  to  1607,  the 
slavery  of  Christians  in  Barbary,  of  long  duration,  had  existed 
on  a  vastly  increased  scale  for  about  one  hundred  years ;  and, 
for  fifty  years  afterwards,  that  is,  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  was,  in  extent  and  degree,  greater  than 
ever  before  or  since.  The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain 
swelled  the  numbers  and  intensified  the  savage  fanaticism  of 
these  lawless  pirates.  Constantly  from  Tunis,  Algiers,  Salee, 
Tripoli,  Tetuan  and  Tangier,  their  armed  vessels  issued  forth, 
ravaging  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  -bearing  off,  in  mul- 
titudes, their  victims  to  a  fate  worse  than  death ;  and  even 
occasionally  they  extended  their  circle,  and  carried  their  depre- 
dations as  far  as  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.^ 

The  armed  expeditions  of  the  Christian  princes,  from  time  to 
time,  were  of  no  avail.  The  force,  which,  united,  would  have 
crushed  the  ruthless  Mahometan,  was  imfortunately  wasted  in 
wars,  in  which  Christian  nations  were  imnaturally  arrayed 
against  each  other.*  Treaties  were  made  with  the  barbarians  ; 
but  by  them  the  treaties  were  signed,  only  to  be  broken.   Even 

*  In  the  records  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission,  we  have  interesting  ac- 
counts of  British  youths,  who  nobly  endured  tortures  and  death,  rather  than 
abandon  Christianity  for  Islamism. 

»  Such  was  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  referred  to  further  on. 
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tribute  was  paid  them,  to  avert,  or  rather  mitigate,  those 
evils  which  imited  Christendom  could  and  should  have  pre- 
vented by  less  ignoble  means.  *  You  shall  pursue  the  infidel 
until  he  receive  the  book  \)r  pay  the  tribute,'  says  the  Koran.* 
France,  Holland,  and  other  European  states  paid  tribute,  in  the 
shape  of  an  annual  present,  to  obtain  an  alleviation  of  the 
sufferings  of  their  subjects  in  slavery ;  while  Austria,  Bussia, 
Malta  under  its  knights,  the  Papal  States,  and  the  Italian  re- 
publics refused  to  treat  with  the  pirates,  or  make  them  any 
contribution.  Hence  a  large  proportion  of  the  slaves  in  the 
hagnes  of  Barbary  were  the  subjects  of  some  of  these  latter 
states. 

The  number  of  the  Christian  slaves  was  immense.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Hayrad- 
din  employed  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  Christian  slaves,  for 
two  years,  in  constructing  a  pier  for  the  protection  of  his 
ships  at  Algiers ;  and,  a  century  later,  in  Algiers  and  its  sur- 
rounding district  alone,  there  were  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  thousand  Christian  slaves,  French,  Spanish,  English, 
Italians,  Styrians,  and  even  Bussians.  There  were  three  de- 
nominations of  slaves — those  of  the  State  in  the  service  of  the 
King  or  Dey,  those  of  the  galleys  engaged  in  the  seaports  and 
the  expeditions  of  the  pirates,  and  those  belonging  to  indivi- 
duals, either  employed  in  domestic,  farm,  and  other  labours,  or 
dealt  in  as  an  ai*ticle  of  commerce,  being  sold  and  re-sold  in  the 
same  way  as  horses  or  cattle. 

The  records  of  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  captives  are 
truly  heart-sickening.  Immediately  on  their  landing,  they 
were  stripped  of  their  clothes,  and  sold ;  and  then,  covered 
with  a  few  rags  and  chained,  they  were  set  to  work,  some*  in 
the  galleys,  but  the  greater  part  in  the  country,  under  a  scorch- 
ing sun — some  in  tilling  the  soil,  some  in  cutting  wood  and 
making  charcoal,  some  in  quarrying,  some  in  sawing  marble, 
some  in  the  port,  up  to  the  middle  in  water,  for  nine  hours  a 

^  Chapter  9. 
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day;  and  all  this  under  the  whip  of  a  brutal  overseer.  In 
many  an  instance,  as  described  by  the  missionaries,  their 
skin  peeled  off  under  the  broiling  sun,  and  their  tongues  lolled 
out  from  excessive  thirst,  which  they  could  not  leave  their 
work  to  quench.  But  their  physical  sufferings  were  fully 
equalled,  or  rather  surpassed,  by  the  pangs  of  their  mental  pain 
and  moral  degradation.  Whilst  many  endured  this  protracted 
martyrdom  rather  than  abandon  the  faith  of  Christ,  others,  in 
their  utterly  subdued  and  broken-down  state,  embraced  Is- 
lamism,  which  immediately  procured  them  some  alleviation 
of  the  cruel  treatment  under  which  they  groaned.  Driven 
to  desperation,  several  committed  suicide ;  and  numbers  died 
from  hardship. 

From  an  early  period,  the  lamentable  condition  of  the 
Christians  in  captivity  with  the  Moors  had  engaged  the  charity 
of  the  Church.  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
order  of  the  Trinitarians  for  the  Bedemption  of  Captives  was 
founded  by  Saint  John  of  Matha,  and  Saint  Felix  of  Valois,* 
and  was  approved  of  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  in  1198,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  same  pontiff  in  1209.  In  six  centuries — 1198  to 
1787 — ^nine  hundred  thousand  Christian  captives  were  redeemed 
from  slavery  by  this  great  order.  Another  powerful  organiza 
tion  for  the  same  object  was  formed  about  the  same  time,^  by 
Saint  Peter  Nolasco — the  order  of  our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mercy 
for  the  Redemption  of  Captives.'  This  order  was  approved  of, 
and  its  rules  and  constitutions  was  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See, 
in  1225.  To  the  ordinary  vows  was  added  a  fourth  vow,  *to 
take  the  place  of  a  captive  if  there  were  no  other  means  of 
effecting  his  ransom.'  Abundantly  exercising  its  charity  in  all 
countries,  the  Order  of  Mercy,  in  six  centuries,  ransomed  three 
hundred  thousand  slaves  in  Barbary  alone. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  difficulties,  dangers,  and  sufferings  of 

1  John  of  Matha  and  Felix  of  Yalois.    See  Appendix  XIII. 

«  A.D.  1223. 

'  Peter  of  Nolasco.    See  Appendix  XIV. 
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the  missionaries,  several  of  whom  received  the  martyr's'  crown— ^ 
when  we  regard  the  nmnbers  redeemed  from  captivity — two 
thousand  every  year  for  six  hmidred  yeai's — and  when  we  take 
into  account  that,  besides  the  actual  ransom  of  each  slave,  there 
were  travelling  charges  and  heavy  exactions  to  be  met,  and 
costly  presents  to  be  made,  we  may  appreciate  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  attempted  and  accomplished  by  these  two  orders, 
and  the  co-operation  they  received  in  the  munificent  contribu- 
tions of  the  faithful.  Where  armed  expeditions  had  utterly 
failed,  where  diplomatic  negotiations  had  been  carried  on,  and 
treaties  concluded,  in  vain,  these  himible  envoys  of  the  King  of 
Kings,  great  in  the  simplicity  of  their  faith,  and  fearlessly  con- 
fronting tortures  and  death,  achieved  triumphs  the  most  glorious 
in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.  When  John  of  Matha 
stood  before  Miramolin,  King  of  Morocco,  in  1202,  and  told 
him  that  he  came  to  purchase  from  him  his  Christian  slaves, 
the  noble  daring  of  his  zeal  appears  to  have  fascinated  the  bar- 
barian. The  missionary  of  the  hated  Christian  race  comes  and 
goes,  without  let  or  hindrance.  On  his  first  voyage  he  re- 
deems one  hundred  and  eighty-six  Christian  slaves;  on  the 
next,  one  hundred  and  ten.  At  any  moment,  he  may  be  seized, 
cast  into  a  dungeon,  chained  in  the  slave  gang,  put  to  the 
torture,  or  impaled.  He  fears  not.  He  ransoms  all  he  can. 
He  promises  to  return,  with  all  speed,  to  ransom  more  ;  and  he 
exhorts  the  sufiferers,  meanwhile  to  patience  and  perseverance 
in  the  faith. 

Although  Vincent  de  Paul  in  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
life  redeemed  twelve  hundred  of  these  captives,  at  a  cost  of 
over  one  million  livres,  this  work,  so  efficiently  carried  on  by 
the  two  orders  just  described,  was  not  his  main  object.  His 
attention  was  rather  directed  to  the  establishing  of  his  mis- 
sionaries in  Barbary,  to  dwell  there  permanently,  and  provide 
for  the  spiritual  and  corporal  wants  of  the  Christians  in  cap- 
tivity. With  the  prudence  and  discrimination  which  were 
ever  his  characteristics,  he  carefully  selected  those  priests  of 
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his  Congregation  ii?ho  were  best  suited  to  this  difficult  and  im- 
portant mission ;  and,  at  his  bidding,  those  devoted  men  went 
forth  for  ever  from  friends  and  home  and  country,  to  spend 
the  remainder  .of  their  days  in  the  land  of  the  barbarian  ;  and 
there,  some  in  the  close  and  fetid  atmosphere  of  the  bagnesj 
some  in  the  temate,  or  &rm  stations,  beneath  the  relentless 
ardors  of  a  tropical  sun — all  amidst  filth  and  vermin  and 
plague  and  human  suffering  in  its  most  appalling  form — they 
unceasingly  laboured  in  aiding,  instructing,  and  consoling  their 
most  heavily  afflicted  fellow-Christians.  Vincent  ere  long  suc- 
ceeded in  having  his  missionaries  officially  attached  as  chap- 
lains to  the  consulates  at  Tunis  and  Algiers ;  and  in  time  he 
was  himself  entrusted  by  the  Crown  with  the  nomination  of 
the  consuls ;  whereby  those  posts  were  filled  by  men  ever 
ready  to  co-0{^rate  in  his  plans,  which  equally  displayed  sound 
practical  ability  and  true  Christian  benevolence.^  Hence  the 
missionaries  possessed  great  power  and  influence  for  good.  The 
funds  at  their  disposal  were  judiciously  employed  to  obtain  a 
temporary,  and  even  sometimes  a  permanent,  relaxation  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Christian  captives.  As  the  masters  would  not 
yield  one  moment  of  the  labour  of  their  slaves  by  day,  they  were 
induced  by  presents  to  admit  the  missionaries  to  the  bagnea  at 
night,  when  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  went  on, 
and  frequently  the  priest  remained  up  the  whole  night  en- 
gaged in  this  work  of  charity.  How  the  fathers  were  able  to 
struggle  on  under  the  weight  of  their  arduous  duties,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand.  Some  fell  victims  to  the  plague ;  some 
few  suffered  martyrdom ;  but  several  survived  on  the  mission 
many  years  ;  and  their  labours  were  blessed  with  the  happiest 
results. 

Aided  by  the  large  contributions  of  his  many  friends,  Vin- 
cent  founded    and   endowed    an   hospital   for  the   Christian 

*  In  all  this  Vincent  had  an  able  co-operator  in  the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon, 
who  contributed  munificently  out  of  the  large  funds  at  her  disposal,  and  who 
also  purchased  the  consular  residences  at  Tunis  and  Algiers,  and  presented 
them  to  him,  with  the  King's  permission. 
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captives  at  Algiers,  in  connexion  with  the  consulate.  This 
institution  was  valued  by  the  masters,  as  it  preserved  the  lives 
of  many  of  their  slaves,  who  but  for  such  aid  would  have  been 
carried  off  by  disease.  His  thoughtful  charity  also  opened  a 
general  post-office  at  Saint  Lazare,  with  a  branch  at  Mar- 
seilles, by  which,  through  the  intervention  of  the  missionaries 
and  the  consuls,  these  poor  sufferers  were  enabled  gratuitously 
to  correspond  with  their  families. 

His  next  great  work  was  that  of  the  Foundlings — Lea  En>» 
fants  Trouvis.  Up  to  this  time,  the  desertion  of  children  in 
Paris  was  like  what  might  be  expected  in  a  Pagan  city,  rather 
than  in  the  capital  of  Christian  civilization.  Between  three 
and  four  hundred  of  these  little  innocents  were  exposed  in  the 
city  and  faubourgs  of  Paris  every  year.  They  were  taken  by 
the  Police  to  a  house  called  La  Couche,  in  the  rue  Saint- 
Landry,  and  were  there  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  widow 
and  her  two  servant  women.*  These,  unequal  to  the  task  of 
taking  care  of  so  many  children,  and  not  having  the  means  to 
pay  nurses,  used  to  administer  sleeping  draughts  to  the  infants, 
several  of  whom,  being  over-drugged,  fell  into  that  sleep  which 
knows  no  waking.^  Several  died  from  neglect.  Others,  for  a 
small  sum,  twenty  sous,  were  sold  to  those  who,  for  one  pur- 
pose or  another,  wished  to  adopt  children  ;  and  of  these,  hor- 
rible to  relate  I  some  were  thus  transferred  to  mendicants, 
who  deformed  their  little  limbs,  to  expose  them  as  objects  of 
charity.' 

One  day  in  the  year  1638,  as  Vincent  was  returning  from  a 
mission,  he  descried  a  beggar,  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  thus 
mutilating  an  infant.  He  rushed  forward  exclaiming,  *  Ah  1 
monster,  you  have  greatly  deceived  me.  At  a  distance,  I 
thought  you  were  a  man.'  He  seized  the  child,  bore  it  off  in 
his  arms,  traversed  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and,  followed  by  a 
great  crowd,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  La  Couche  in  the  rue  Saint- 
Landry,  where  he  had  heard  that  children  were  procured  by 

>  Abelly,  liv.  i.  p.  142.  »  Ibid.  »  Ibid. 
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mendicants  for  such  inhuman  purposes.  On  his  arrival  there, 
be  was  soon  satisfied  that  what  he  had  heai*d  was  but  too  true. 
On  the  spot,  he  feelingly  appealed  to  the  women  who  had 
accompanied  him,  to  take  charge  of  some  of  these  little  ones 
if  it  were  only  for  one  day.  *  Yet  one  day,'  he  exclaimed,  '  I 
ask  of  you  only  a  single  day.  Providence  will  suggest  to  us 
some  salutary  resolution.' 

Next  morning,  at  his  request,  the  house  was  visited  by  some 
of  the  benevolent  ladies  whom  he  had  united  in  the  association 
of  Les  Dames  de  la  Charity.  They  minutely  examined  and 
inquired  into  everything ;  and  their  report  to  him  was,  that 
the  lot  of  the  in&nts  there  was  worse  than  that  of  the  inno- 
cents massacred  by  the  orders  of  Herod.  *  Vincent  returned 
with  them  to  the  house.  He  inunediately  selected  twelve  of 
the  children,  blessed  them,  and  charged  himself  with  their 
maintenance.  He  placed  them  in  an  asylum  which  he  forth- 
with opened  for  foundlings,  and  confided  to  the  care  of  his 
Sisters  of  Charity.  He  went  again  and  again  to  the  rue  Saint- 
Landry,  ^nd  brought  away  more  and  more  of  the  children. 
The  numbers  rapidly  increased  ;  many  of  the  infants  had  to  be 
given  out  to  nurses  ;  and  the  expenses  were  considerable.  In 
procuring  funds  for  the  support  of  this  asylum,  as  well  as  in 
visiting  it  daily  and  variously  providing  for  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  its  little  inmates,  the  ladies  of  his  association 
proved  valuable  co-operators,  while  the  nuns  residing  within 
its  walls  were  truly  mothers  to  the  deserted  little  ones. 

But  Vincent's  charity  was  not  confined  to  visits  to  the  rue 
Saint-Landry.  In  the  winter  nights,  when  the  streets  were 
covered  with  snow,  he  used  to  traverse  the  quarters  of  poverty 
and  crime,  the  remote  suburbs,  where  foundlings  were  gene- 
rally exposed,  and  there  if  he  foimd  a  little  one,  he  bore  it 
away  in  his  arms,  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak,  which  is  preserved 
to  this  day,  and,  hastening  to  the  asylum,  handed  the  precious 
cbarge  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity.     The  sisters  waited  up  every 

*  Maynar^f  vol.  iii.  p.  331. 
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night,  to  receive  and  attend  to  any  infants  he  might  bring 
them.  They  kept  a  journal,  in  which  these  events  are  noted 
as  well  as  their  own  impressions  ;  and  now,  after  a  lapse  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  the  simple  entries  in  that  journal  are 
alike  interesting  and  affecting.     For  instance  : — 

22nd  January y  1639.  Monsieur  Vmcent  has  arrived  at  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  He  has  brought  us  two  infants.  One  may  be  six 
days  old,  the  other  more.  They  were  crying,  the  poor  little  things  I 
My  sister  superior  has  confided  them  to  nurses. 

25th  January.  The  streets  are  full  of  snow;  we  expect  Monsieur 
Vincent.     He  has  not  come  at  all  tliis  evening. 

26th  January.  Poor  Monsieur  Vincent  is  shivering  with  cold.  He 
has  arrived  with  an  infant.  This  one  is  weaned.  *Tis  sad  to  see  it. 
It  has  fair  hair  and  a  mark  on  the  arm.  Mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu,  wliat 
a  hard  heart  one  must  have  to  abandon  thus  a  poor  little  creature ! 

1  St  February.  The  work  goes  on  slowly ;  we  have  great  want  of 
public  charity. 

3rd  February.  Some  of  our  poor  little  ones  have  returned  from 
nurse.  They  appear  in  good  health.  The  eldest  of  our  little  girls  is 
five  years.  Sister  Victoire  is  teaching  her  catechism.  She  is  com- 
mencing needlework.  The  eldest  of  our  little  boys,  named  Aiidrew,  is 
learning  wonderfully. 

7  th  February.  The  air  is  very  sharp.  Monsieur  Vincent  has  come 
to  visit  us.  He  has  run  at  once  to  his  little  children.  'Tis  wonderful 
to  hear  his  kind  words :  they  listen  to  him  as  a  father.  I  have  seen 
his  tears  flow  :  one  of  our  children  is  dead.  '  It  is  an  angel,'  he  ex- 
claims, *  but  'tis  hard  never  to  see  it  again.'  ^ 

Vincent  was  then  in  his  sixty-third  year. 

It  was  about  this  time  that,  one  night,  he  was  stopped  by 
robbers,  who  wished  to  deprive  him  of  what  he  appeared  to 
be  carrying  with  so  much  care.  He  opened  his  cloak  and 
showed  them  a  foundling.  They  asked  in  surprise  who  he 
was  ;  for  his  person  was  unknown  to  them.  He  mentioned  his 
name — a  name  which,  even  abiandoned  as  they  were,  they  had 
learned  to  revere ;  and,  on  hearing  it,  as  if  by  an  irresistible 
impulse,  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  implored  his  pardon. 

*  Maynard,  vol.  iil.  p.  332. 
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The  first  two  years,  only  a  portion  of  the  foundlings  of  the 
capital  could  be  provided  for  in  the  asylum.  This  was  a  source 
of  deep  sorrow  to  Vincent,  who  now  resolved  to  rescue  all. 
He  had  himself  largely  contributed,  and  the  Dames  de  la* 
Charity  had  by  their  influence  and  exertions  procured  him 
handsome  subscriptions.  The  Queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  to 
whom  he  had  appealed,  had  also  given  her  co-operation,  and,  at 
her  instance,  the  King '  had  settled  an  annual  income  of  fourteen 
thousand  livres  on  the  institution.  But  the  income  required  was 
forty  thousand  liv^res ;  and,  owing  to  the  necessities  of  Lorraine 
luid  the  troubled  state  of  the  kingdom,  to  raise  this  sum  appeared 
at  the  time  impossible.  The  Dames  de  la  Charite  shrank  from  so 
weighty  a  responsibility.  Vincent,  by  no  means  disheartened, 
and,  in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  '  feeling  for  his  adopted 
little  ones  as  much  as  any  mother  for  her  own  children,'  invited 
those  ladies  to  meet  him  in  a  great  assembly  in  the  chiurch  on 
a  certain  day.  He  placed  five  hundred  little  foundlings  in  the 
arms  of  his  Sisters  of  Charity.  He  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
pleaded  their  cause.  His  eloquent  appeal,  mingled  with  the 
wailings  of  the  little  innocents,  went  straight  to  the  hearts  of 
his  auditors.  Among  these  was  the  Queen  Regent,  the  Prin- 
cesse  de  Conti,  the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon,  and  several  others  of 
th^  first  ladies  of  France.  '  Behold,  ladies,'  said  he, '  you  have 
adopted  these  children — you  have  become  their  mothers,  ac- 
cording to  grace,  since  their  natural  mothers  have  abandoned 
them.  Say,  will  you  also  desert  them  for  ever  ?  Cease  at  this 
moment  to  he  their  motltera^  and  become  their  judges.  Their 
lives  and  their  death  are  in  your  hands.  I  shall  now  take  your 
sufirages.  It  is  time  that  you  pronounce  their  doom.  Look 
upon  them  here  before  you.  They  will  live,  if  you  continue 
to  them  your  charitable  protection  ;  but  to-morrow  will  behold 
them  perish,  if  you  cast  them  off.'  ^ 

The  sobs  and  tears  of  all  present  were  mingled  with  his 

»  Louis  Xin.  »  A.D.  1648.     Abelly,  Hv.  i.  p.  144, 
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closing  words.  Before  the  assembly  separated,  the  asylum  was 
insured  an  annual  income  of  forty  thousand  livres.  This  in- 
come, ere  long,  was  considerably  increased.  The  example  was 
speedily  followed,  and,  with  Vincent's  aid,  similar  institutions 
were  established  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.* 

Among  his  numerous  other  foundations  were  the  Asylum  of 
the  Madeleine  du  Temple  for  fallen  women,*  his  house  of  Pro- 
vidence for  unprotected  young  women,  whom  he  would  save 
from  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  a  large  capital,  his  hos- 
pital of  Sainte-Reine,  in  Burgundy,'  accommodating  four  hun- 
dred sick  poor,  and  enabling  them  to  take  advantage  of  those 
healing  waters  previously  enjoyed  exclusively  by  the  wealthy  ; 
and  several  asylums  for  the  reception  and  proper  treatment  of 
lunatics ;  not  to  enumerate  the  Orphan  Asylums  and  other 
similar  institutions  established,  and  conducted  by  religious 
communities,  under  his  direction,  and  his  various  lay  confra- 
ternities and  parochial  societies  for  instructing  the  ignorant 
and  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  the  suffering  poor. 

His  successful  attempt  to  banish  mendicancy  from  the  capital 
was  made  in  the  years  1653  to  1657.  Paris  was  then  infested 
by  '  forty  thousand  mendicants,  without  lodging,  without  bread, 
without  moralsja  frightful  multitude,  which  Henry IV.and  Sully* 

^  It  is  on  accouut  of  his  devotion  to  little  children,  so  touchingly  illus- 
trated in  these  passages  in  his  life,  that  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  is  generally 
represented,  in  his  portraits,  with  an  infant  in  his  arms. 

'  Strictly  speaking,  the  Asylum  of  the  Madeleine  du  Temple  was  the 
foundation  of  Charlotte  Marguerite  de  Gondi,  marquise  de  Maignelay,  who 
also  muniticently  endowed  the  institution.  At  her  request  it  was  taken 
charge  of  and  placed  on  a  solid  foundation  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.  See 
Appendix  X.     Les  Dames  de  la  Charity,  La  Marquise  de  Maignelay. 

'  At  the  village  of  Alise-Sainte-Reine,  in  the  department  C6te-d'0r, 
eight  miles  north-east  of  Semur,  celebrated  for  its  iron  mines  and  mineral 
waters.  The  hospital  of  Sainte-Reine,  established  by  Vincent  two  hundred 
years  ago,  still  exists,  receiving  and  gratuitously  supporting  the  poor  who 
come  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  and  also  giving  out  rations  of  bread, 
soup,  and  meat  to  poor  wayfarers. 

*  Maximilien  de  Bethune,  Due  de  Sully,  a  favourite  minister  of  Henry  IV., 
was  bom  in  15G0.    He  was  grand-master  of  artillery  and  superintendent  of 
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despaired  of  either  relieving  or  dispersing.'  *  Even  the 
powerful  minister  Richelieu,  who  vanquished  all  other  ob- 
stacles, was  here  completely  baffled.  Ordinance  after  ordi- 
nance, whether  of  the  court  or  parliament,  had  been  passed, 
to  abolish  or  even  regulate  the  mendicancy  of  the  capital ;  but 
in  vain.  The  quarters  occupied  by  the  mendicants  were  called 
the  Cours  des  Miracles.  Of  these  courts  there  were  eleven. 
The  principal  was  that  which  had  its  entrance  in  the  rue 
Neuve-Saint-Sauveur.  They  were  so  called  on  accoimt  of  the 
seeming  miracles  there  daily  enacted ;  for,  on  their  return 
home  at  evening,  the  professional  beggars,  once  within  the 
precincts  of  their  courts  threw  off  their  disguises — disburdened 
themselves  of  their  simulated  infirmities ;  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  forthwith  the  lame  became  vigorous  and  active,  the 
blind  saw,  and  the  deformed  were  made  straight. 

Vincent  had  long  deplored  the  existence  of  this  gigantic 
evil.  Here  was  a  vast  population  immereed  in  idleness,  crime, 
and  ignorance,  hurtful  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  all  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact.  Here  were  their  children  equally 
neglected  and  ignorant,  and  exposed,  from  their  earliest  years, 
to  influences  destructive  alike  to  soul  and  body.  Here  too 
were  to  be  found  the  monsters  who  scrupled  not  to  mutilate 
infants,  sometimes  their  own  and  sometimes  those  whom  they 
kidnapped,  especially  since  he  had  taken  under  his  charge  all 
the  foundlings,  formerly  crowded  together  in  the  rue  Saint- 
Landry.  Vincent  resolved  to  grapple  with  the  evil.  He  care- 
fully prepared  a  plan,  which  he  submitted  to  the  municipality 
of  Paris ;  but  that  body,  alarmed  at  its  large  proportions, 
and  more  than  doubtful  of  its  success,  refused  to  entertain 
it.  He  therefore  determined  to  carry  it  out  himself.  He 
had  just  then  most  opportunely  received  from  a  benevolent 
citizen  of  Paris  a  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  livres,  to  be 

the  finances  of  France.    He  was  a  man  of  blunt  manners  and  great  force  of 
character,  and  a  moat  demoted  servant  of  the  King.     He  always  adhered 
strictly  to  the  Protestant  faith.     He  died  in  1640. 
*  Maury,  p.  39. 
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expended  by  him  in  any  way  he  pleased,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  Notwithstanding  this  discretion,  he  again  consulted  the 
donor,  and,  with  his  sanction,  applied  the  money  to  the  matter 
in  hand. 

He  first  assembled  three  himdred  aged  poor  persons  of  both 
sexes,  and  placed  them  in  an  asylum,  which  he  denominated 

* 

the  Hospital  of  the  Name  of  Jesus.*  Here  he  not  only  re- 
lieved their  temporal  necessities,  employing  them  meanwhile 
in  industrial  occupations  suited  to  their  strength  ;  but,  with 
the  aid  of  his  missionaries,  he  exhorted,  instructed,  and  tho- 
roughly imbued  them  with  the  principles  of  religion.  Thus 
prepared,  he  told  them  that  he  would  make  them  responsible 
for  all  the  mendicants  of  the  capital,  whom  he  hoped  to  win 
over  from  idleness  and  vice  to  industry  and  Christian  piety. 
For  this  great  work  he  made  them  his  instruments ;  he  consti- 
tuted them  a  moral  police ;  he  sent  them,  as  so  many  trained 
missionaries,  to  the  haunts  of  crime  and  misery,  to  bring  in  the 
erring  and  unfortimate  to  him  ;  for,  no  matter  how  depraved, 
no  matter  how  ignorant,  no  matter  how  degraded  they  might 
be,  he  was  ready  to  receive  them  all  with  open  arms,  provide 
for  their  necessities,  reconcile  them  to  God,  and  restore  them 
to  society. 

In  all  this,  however,  he  proceeded  carefully  and  without  pre- 
cipitation. '  The  works  of  God,'  said  he,  '  are  done  by  little 
and  little.  They  have  their  beginnings  and  their  progress. 
In  my  opinion,  we  ought  at  first  make  only  an  experiment,  and 
take  in  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  poor  people,  and  yet  only 
those  who  will  come  of  their  own  free  accord,  without  any 
compulsion  whatever.  These,  being  well  treated  and  well 
content,  will  attract  others,  and  thus  the  number  will  increase 
in  proportion  as  Providence  will  send  means.  One  is  sure  to 
spoil  nothing  in  acting  thus  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  precipi- 
tation and  compulsion  might  be  a  hindrance  to  the  designs  of 

*  Maury,  p.  41.  He  commenced  with  forty,  and  gradually  increased  tlie 
number  to  three  hundred.     Abelly,  liv.  i.  p.  212. 
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God.  If  the  work  is  His,  it  will  succeed  and  will  endure  ;  but 
if  it  is  only  the  result  of  human  industry,  it  will  neither 
proceed  well,  nor  last  for  any  time.'  * 

Conducted  on  these  principles,  his  experiment  was  crowned 
with  complete  success.  Month  after  month,  the  numbers  in- 
creased, and  were  received  by  Vincent  in  his  great  asylum  of 
La  Salpetri^re,*  which  he  had  prepared  for  their  accc  mmoda- 
tion.  Here  they  were  classified  according  to  age  and  sex,  com- 
fortably lodged,  clothed  and  fed,  trained  to  habits  of  order  and 
industry,  and  instructed  in  their  social  and  Christian  duties 
and  obligations.  They  were  all  employed  in  useful  labour, 
according  to  their  strength  ;  for  it  was  a  leading  principle  of 
Vincent  in  all  his  institutions  that  the  inmates  should  work, 
as  he  considered  occupation  essential  to  health  of  mind  and 
body. 

The  feasibility  of  that  which  had  before  seemed  impossible 
being  now  proved,  the  King  and  Parliament  took  up  the  work. 
A  royal  edict  was  issued,  prohibiting  mendicity  in  Paris  and 
its  environs,  and  establishing  the  Hopital-Gen^ral,  which  was 
opened  on  March  7,  1657,  for  the  reception  of  all  the 
poor  of  the  capital.  This  great  Hospital  included  not  only 
the  Salpetri^re,  but  la  Grande  and  la  Petite  Pi  tie,  the  Bicetre, 
which  had  been  given  Vincent  for  his  foundlings,  and  other 
establishments.  Its  administration  was  confided  to  the  magis- 
tracy, the  bar,  and  the  municipality  of  Paris,  and,  being  a 

'  Address  to  the  Dames  de  la  Charity,  who  co-operated  with  him  in  this 
work.  He  was  obliged  to  moderate  their  zeal.  '  Invitons  les  pauvres  k 
Tenir  de  bon  grd/  said  they,  'et,  s'ils  refusent,  amenons-les  de  force. 
N*est-ce  pas  leur  bien  que  nous  voulons  P  et  la  mani^re,  qu'importe  P ' 
QoTemment  subsequently  adopted  this  system  of  compulsion,  but  it  was 
not  approved  of  by  Vincent,  who  would  rather  induce  than  compel  the 
poor  to  enter. 

■  Through  the  intervention  of  Anne  of  Austria,  Vincent  obtained  from 
the  King  a  grant  of  this  great  building  and  its  surrounding  grounds  in  1G53. 
It  was  admirably  suited  for  his  purpose,  being  outside  Paris,  and  lying  close 
to  the  Seine.  It  had  previously  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre. 
Hence  the  name. 
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royal  foundation,  the  King  endowed  it,  and  declared  himself 
its  conservator  and  protector. 

The  spiritual  direction  of  the  Hopital-G^n^ral  was  confided 
to  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission,  under  the  authority  and  juris- 
diction of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris ;  and  thus  Vincent's  inti- 
mate connexion  with  it  continued  after  he  had  handed  it  over 
to  the  State  as  a  public  institution.' 

His  ideas  of  the  classification  and  employment  of  the  in- 
mates were  carried  out  by  the  new  administration.  All  those 
who  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  received  one-third  of  the 
proceeds  of  their  work,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  devolved 
to  the  hospital. 

All  the  pQor  of  Paris  had  been  invited,  by  royal  proclama- 
tion, and  notices  in  all  the  churches,  to  enter  this  new  asylum.* 
No  less  than  six  thousand  responded  to  the  call.  Thus  was 
useful  occupation  found  for  about  one-sixth  of  that  unsettled 
and  abandoned  population,  which  had  previously  been  the 
plague  of  the  capital,  and  permanent  provision  made  for 
their  temporal  and  spiritual  necessities.  Of  the  remainder 
some  turned  to  honest  industry  ;  and  the  greater  number  dis- 
persed, of  themselves,  when  they  found  that  there  was  no 
longer  an  excuse  for  idle  mendicancy. 

The  change  tlius  efiected,  as  anticipated  by  Vincent^  was  a 
surprise  to  all  classes.  So  great  was  the  benefit  derived  by  the 
capital,  that,  conformably  with  the  wishes  of  Louis  XFV^,  the 
same  system  was  adopted  by  several  of  the  principal  cities, 
and  with  the  same  satisfactory  results. 

Co-temporary  writers  vie  with  each  other  in  their  praises  of 
this  great  undertaking,  conceived  by  Vincent,  and  carried  out 
by  him  and  the  Dames  de  la  Charite  until  its  success  was 
assured.     '  Here,'  says  the  royal  edict,  '  the  capital  is  relieved 

*  At  the  desire  of  Vincent,  the  office  of  rector  of  the  Hdpital-G^n^ral  was 
undertaken  by  Louis  Abelly,  one  of  the  priests  of  his  Congregation,  and  his 
future  historian,  afterwards  bishop  of  Rodez. 

'  By  a  decree  of  Parliament  of  April  18,  1657. 
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of  the  importunity  of  mendicants ;  the  children  of  the  poor 
are  nurtured  in  Christian  piety,  and  learn  trades  and  other 
work.'  *  Go  a  little  out  of  the  city,'  exclaims  Bossuet,  *  and 
see  this  new  city  that  has  been  built  for  the  poor,  the  asylum 
of  all  the  miserable,  the  bank  of  heaven,  the  common  means, 
assured  to  all,  of  seeming  their  wealth  and  multiplying  it  by  a 
celestial  usury.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  this  city ;  no,  not 
even  that  superb  Babylon  nor  those  cities  so  renowned  which 
conquerors  have  built.  .  .  .  Here  they  endeavour  to  take  away 
firom  poverty  all  the  ciurse  entailed  by  idleness,  and  to  make 
the  poor  according  to  the  Gospel.  Children  are  educated, 
families  are  re-united,  and  the  ignorant  instructed  receive  the 
sacraments.'  ^ 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  numbers  admitted  into  the 
Hopital-G^n^ral  largely  increased.  An  aggregate  of  over 
sixty  thousand  poor  received  food,  clothing  and  medical  treat- 
ment there,  in  the  first  five  years  ;  and  moreover  rations  were 
distributed  to  necessitous  families  outside  awaiting  admission.^ 
The  average  number  of  poor  annually  received  and  relieved  had 
mounted  to  twenty  thousand  in  1663.' 

The  great  public  usefulness  of  the  institution  was  univer- 
sally recognized,  and  consequently  the  ii'^cessary  means  were 
not  wanting.  Thus  Vincent's  confidence  in  entering  singly  on 
so  heavy  an  undertaking  was  fully  justified.  *  Let  us  only  begin 
the  work,'  said  he,  *  and  God  will  complete  it.'  At  the  time 
he  had  by  him  a  large  sum  of  money  destined  for  other  purposes. 
The  whole  of  this  sum  he  laid  out  on  La  Salp^tri^re.  In  this, 
as  in  all  his  undertakings,  his  example  was  contagious,  his 
appeal  was  irresistible,  and  contributions  poured  in  on  all  sides.^ 

>  CEaTies  de  Bossuet,  tome  ziii.  p.  248. 

'  Declaration  of  the  Parliament  of  January,  1663. 

'  Maynard,  toI.  iii.  p.  366. 

*  Among  others,  Cardinal  Mazarin  contributed  towards  the  H6pital- 
G^n^ral  100,000  livres  in  one  day,  and  bequeathed  it  60,000  in  his  will. 
One  of  the  Dames  de  la  Charity  gaye  50,000  livres,  and  another  settled  on  it 
an  annual  income  of  3,000  livres. 
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It  was  on  this  occasion  that  when  he  applied  to  the  Queen 
Regent,*  Her  Majesty,  not  having  any  money  available,  owing 
to  the  public  necessities,  handed  him  her  diamonds,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  a  wish  that  her  gift  might  remain  a 
secret.  *  Madam,  I  pray  your  Majesty  to  pardon  me,'  said 
Vincent,  '  if  I  cannot  conceal  so  noble  an  act  of  charity.  It 
is  well.  Madam,  that  all  Paris  and  even  all  France  should 
know  it ;  and  I  consider  myself  obliged  to  publish  it  wherever 
I  can.'' 

Louis  XIII.  died  in  1643,  and  in  his  last  moments  derived 
much  consolation  from  the  ministry  of  Vincent,  whom  he  had 
specially  summoned  to  assist  him.  When  it  became  necessaiy 
to  break  to  the  dying  King  that  his  end  was  approaching,  Vin- 
cent, on  whom  the  duty  devolved,  addressed  him  as  follows  :— 
*  Sire,  he  who  fears  God  shall  be  the  better  of  it  in  his  last  mo- 
ments :  Ti/menti  Dominum  bene  erit  in  extreraisJ*  The  King 
replied,  finishing  the  verse :  *•  Et  in  die  defunctionia  »\ice  bene- 
dicetur.^  ^  From  that  moment,  at  the  King's  desire,  Vincent 
remained  beside  him  until  he  breathed  his  last.  This  scene 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  on  canvas  by  the  genius  of  the 
painter  : — '  Les  demiers  moments  du  roi  Louis  XIII,  assiste  de 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.'  In  the  picture,  the  worn  and  suffering 
features  of  the  King  strikingly  contrast  with  the  mild  counte- 
njince  of  the  priest  who  kneels  beside  him,  suggesting  holy 
thoughts  and  raising  his  mind  to  heaven. 

Louis  XIV.  being  only  five  years  old  on  his  accession,  the 
reins  of  government  were  assumed  by  the  widowed  queen, 
Anne  of  Austria.  The  Queen  Regent  so  highly  appreciated 
the  virtues  of  Vincent  that  she  appointed  him  president  of  the 

»  Amio  of  Austria,  widow  of  Louis  XIII. 

^  *  Mndame,  voire  Majesty  me  pardonnera,  s'il  luy  plaist,  si  je  ne  puu 
CAchor  uno  si  belle  action  de  charitd.  II  est  bon,  Madame,  que  tout  Paris 
ot  intisino  touto  la  France  la  connaisse ;  et  je  croia  ^tre  oblige  de  la  publier 
partout  ou  jo  pourray.*  Abelly,  liv.  iii.  p.  126.  One  of  tiiese  omameats 
wa«  sold  for  7,000  livres,  and  one  for  18,000.     Ibid. 

*  *  And  he  shall  be  blessed  on  the  day  of  his  death.' 
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young  King's  Council  of  Conscience,  and  consulted  him  as  to  all 
ecclesiastical  appointments,  thus,  to  a  great  extent,  placing  in 
his  hands  tiie  nomination  to  all  the  bishoprics  in  the  kingdom. 
This  office  he  held  for  ten  years,  with  great  advantage  to  reli- 
gion, and  the  state.'  He  drew  up  an  admirable  code  of  rules 
for  regulating  the  proceedings  of  the  Council ;  ^  and  co-tem- 
poraries speak  in  glowing  terms  of  his  humility,  disinterested- 
ness and  zeal  for  religion,  as  well  as  his  wisdom  and  prudence 
in  discharging  the  onerous  duties  which  its  presidency  imposed 
upon  him.^ 

But  perhaps  the  charity  of  Vincent  shone  nowhere  more 
brightly,  nowhere  did  his  wondrous  fertility  of  resources  be- 
come more  conspicuous,  nowhere  did  his  all  but  miraculous 
power  of  doing  good  multiply  itself  more  strikingly,  than  in 
the  midst  of  the  desolation  caused  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
In  that  war,  which  commenced  in  1618,  the  armies  of  Saxony 
and  the  other  Protestant  states,^  at  one  time  upheld  by  the 
prowess  of  Crustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  at  another  aided 
by  France,  under  the  able  direction  of  Richelieu,^  and  led  to 
certain  victory  by  the  genius  of  Cond^  and  Turenne,  were 
arrayed  against  the  forces  of  Ferdinand  II.  of  Austria,  mar- 
shalled by  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
captains  of  the  age.  The  struggle,  which  outlived  most  of  its 
distinguished  originators  and  leaders,  lasted  until  1648,  when 
it  was   closed   by  the   peace  of  Westphalia;^  Austria   being 

^  The  Crown  made  all  ecclesiastical  appointmentB,  wiih  the  advice  of  the 
Council  of  Conscience.  This  council  was  composed  of  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
the  Chanoellor  Siguier,  the  Bishops  of  Beauvais  and  Lisieux,  Charton, 
grand  penitentiary  of  Paris,  and  Vincent  de  Paul,  its  president.  Collet, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  138. 

'  The  principal  of  these  are  given  by  Maynard,  yol.  iii.  p.  402. 

'  Maynardy  vol.  iii.  pp.  895-397. 

^  Although  the  Royal  family  of  Saxony  are  Catholic,  the  great  majority 
of  the  population  are  Protestant.  According  to  the  census  of  1867,  the 
total  population  was  2,423,586.  Of  these,  2,361,861  were  Lutherans,  and 
61,478  were  Catholics. 

^  Cardinal  Richelieu.    See  Appendix  XI. 

•  The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  was  signed  at  Munster  and  Osnahurg,  and  is 
sometimes  named  after  those  places. 
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A-.  _ 


]&  'vp«e>  -iitr  ^msarny  encaiied  <}ii  France  hr  her  lata 

liiasrr^Txai  ."oiixesc  «iLii  PrmBa.  di£9e  aiidczmgs  are  not  to  be 

■^.-inisir^d  rL>  ^«na£  -ma  •TwtiiTEd  bv-  oie  piovixiees  wiiidi  were  tiie 

^•ene    'f  The  rairrr  T-^is  Vir.     The  lace  war.  of  oolj  seTea 

3i^i:i*.i$    iiizac£*iL  ^vash.  3i>   ioixoa  3umc  deacrmrtive  of  human 

life.  ;j2ii  vaff  ^nziQed  'rr  z!^itfrou£  exa«!Ci>n&  in  the  dbape  of 

r»^::u-.-int'n*  ja^M.  t^  tae  ^:9nlZTI£Z^El :  bar  ir  w:w  conducted, 

m      ni  ^'.iKe&  -vrtii  -jsajc  is^^ee  it   ILscipIine  and  forbearance 

~:.-*v:iri2>  "iie  penons  >f  non-^tTombacanTs  -inut!!!  are  cbaxactenstie 

if     IT  3ii'^if?s=i  :zTiIizaciun :  whezmii  the  wars  ot  the  seTenteenth 

v:rr»i~'jr^«  t^xn^umnr  ^▼'H'  3iany  jeais.  not  only  brooght  in  their 

TTLii  me  !iuiTr>zs  jf  "TimTTii*  md  pescilence*  bat  thej  were  ao- 

.*•  r-narM*^T   jy  soiiii  lutTaica  -fifr  fnojMtf  on  the  znhafaicants  of 

-w'l  le  pr.v*-aic%!Sk.  thac  the  anrhencic  'ietails  which  have  come 

•i*.  ^ra  *o  Ti?  ire  enua^  "aj  make  the  bi»3c«i  nin  col»L*    Lorrainey 

rti.':irrr  xad  «JTi;inTTiaigae  soiSired  esoecialLT.     For  many  Tears 

the<f^    loomed  ^n^rmoes  were  over-ran  by  the  armies  of  each 

"par^.  md.  i\}  matter  whether  Swedes*,  or  Germans*  or  Spaniards, 

'  r  French,  the  ome  scenes  jf  rapine.  «>utra^  and  desolation 

w*^r^  enacted  by  a  bntal  aouiiery.  ami  appear  to  hare  been 

f  iZt  t.:  lerateii.  zar^  st^metime?  Tjardcf  uated  in.  bv  their  leaders.* 

A  iexjiirarl.jn  fr?nL  these  aifficted  nrovinces  arrived  in  Paris. 

T:iey  4pplie«i  not  to  the  learned,  the  hi^-bom,  the  worldly 


'  Tz^  0mt:G9  %▼  Aifltza  ^  T-mtfa.  ^  Sax<?iiT  snd  Alaan  to  Frmos 
w*r-r  t  J*  r»sal:  :f  di&  Thirrr  T«aEV*  War.  Ac  the  Comcrae!*  of  Vieiiiia  in 
1  r  I  -S.  :t  iTM  ieddrHi  tsac  Suxjiit  d&oald  ctide  the  whole  i^f  Lower  and  a 
pcr":.'n  'f  ^Tcpfff  Lnsaria  :a  PMsm :  ^e  miamder  of  fpp^  Lontim  fonn- 
ins"  th^  Stxr,!!  proThuse  of  Btintzpii.  AL»».  ceded  br  AostnA  to  Fianoey 
mtA  Ticrm  oeld  bj  Pruaaak  was  dirided.  oaiiier  French  nile«  into  the  depait- 
m^»^4  '-.f  H*nt  Rhm  and  Bu  Rhin,  the  capttab  re«pectiTelT  being  Colmir 
ikr.d  Hf.ra<*ly>arjr«  Tbe  common  luunu^re  is  ftill  Germin,  altboogrh  French 
M  ^^^rkllj  nndioitood  \gj  the  people.    The  upper  claoBes  in  the  towns 

«p#;flk  Ff^rfkih. 

*  Th#iiM!  ari",  foil  J  r»IaU^  by  Maynard,  roL  ir.  p.  72-207. 

*  Vnffmrmt  nmmf^  th*  perpetrators  of  these  exceoes  was  the  notorious 
tihrfm  ff'KrlHt.h,  iMut^nant-gf-nend  of  the  armies  of  Lonis  XIV, 
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great — ^nay,  not  even  to  the  Sovereign  himself.  They  made 
their  appeal  to  the  humble  priest  of  Saint  Lazare,  whom 
they  regarded — to  quote  their  oym  language — as  *  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  affairs  of  Crod.'  This  truly  great  man,  whom 
already  France  had  learned  to  call  her  ^best  citizen,'  had 
seemingly  exhausted  his  resources  in  his  several  charitable  in- 
stitutions and  foundations.  Did  he  now  recoil  from  this  over- 
whelming task  ?  Did  he  send  back  the  deputies  in  disappoint- 
ment and  dismay  ?  No :  his  exertions  rose  to  the  level  of  the 
emergency ;  his  resources  appeared  miraculously  to  increase. 
He  immediately  sent  his  missionaries  to  visit  the  devastated 
provinces,  and,  on  learning,  from  their  reports,  that  the  evil  was 
far  greater  than  was  supposed  in  the  capital,  he  immediately 
took  measures  to  relieve  the  sufferers  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  their  necessities.  He  assembled  his  worthy  co-operators 
on  all  such  occasions — the  Dames  de  la  Charity.  He  laid  the 
case  before  them ;  and  they  nobly  responded  to  his  views. 
Through  their  great  influence  and  devoted  exertions,  continued 
for  years,  immense  sums  were  subscribed.^  Vincent,  with  no 
less  success,  appealed  to  Anne  of  Austria  and  the  King.  He 
also  obtained  the  approval  and  aid  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
Having  thus  secured  not  only  the  contributions  but  the  co- 
operation of  the  great,  he  carefully  formed  his  plans.  Follow- 
ing these,  his  priests,  on  visiting  each  parish,  immediately 
waited  on  the  cure,  and  ascertained  from  him  the  names  and 
residences  of  all  the  really  needy,  and  other  necessary  particu- 
lars. They  then  distributed  relief,  always  in  kind ;  generally 
placing  a  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  cur^,  for  sick  and 
other  extraordinary  cases.  They  were  accompanied  in  their 
visits  by  some  lay  brothers  of  the  Congregation,  who  were 

^  At  the  commencement  of  this  work,  Madame  de  Lamoignon  presented 
him  with  a  sum  of  600,000  livres  in  the  name  of  the  Dames  de  la  Charitd, 
towards  buildinp:  a  house  and  church  at  Saint  Lazare.  *  This  sum/  said 
Vincent,  *will  be  better  employed  in  relieving  the  poor  of  Hcardy  and 
Champagne.'  And  accordingly  it  was  so  expended.  Maynard,  vol.  iv. 
p.  142. 
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skilled  in  medicine,  and  who  afforded  immediate  aid  to  those 
stricken  with  the  pestilence.  Thus,  by  this  systematic  distribu- 
tion, all  abuse  of  charity  and  waste  were  avoided.^  The  rural 
districts,  in  their  turn,  as  well  as  the  towns,  were  visited  and 
relieved.^  During  ten  consecutive  years,  Vincent  sent,  every 
month,  into  these  desolate  provinces,  an  average  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  livres,  together  with  medical  stores,  waggons  of  bread, 
seeds,  ploughs,  cattle,  immense  supplies  of  clothing,  and  orna- 
ments, altar  linen,  and  other  requisites  for  the  despoiled 
churches.  'So  prodigious  are  his  largesses,'  says  Cardinal 
Maury, '  that  the  capital,  Sheims,  on  the  cessation  of  its  ca- 
lamities, anxiously  desirous  to  testify  the  gratitude  of  its 
inhabitants  by  an  extraordinary  homage,  ordains  a  general 
procession  to  implore  of  heaven  the  preservation  of  Vincent  de 
Paul,  and  to  invoke  on  the  saviour  of  three  provinces  the  most 
abundant  benedictions.'* 

His  expenditure  in  Lorraine  alone  is  estimated  by  his  chief 
almoner,  Mathieu  Renard,  at  1,600,000  livres,  to  which  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessaries  and  church  requisites  being  added,  the 
total  mounts  up  to  2,000,000.*  In  Picardy  and  Champagne  it  is 
stated  at  2,000,000  more.*  Here  we  have  a  total  of  4,000,000 
livres,  which   we   must   quadruple,  to  calculate  its  value  in 

^  Several  interesting  instances  are  recorded  of  the  devoted  zeal  of  these 
xnissiouarieSy  as  well  as  of  their  adroitness  iu  evading  the  bands  of  soldiers 
and  other  pillagers,  by  whom  the  country  was  infested.  Brother  Mathieu 
Henard  frequently  carried  about  him  a  sum  of  20,000  livres,  and  on  one 
occasion  50,000  livres.    Yet  he  never  lost  a  sou. 

^  The  towns,  by  a  singular  coincidence^  were  those  which  suffered  so 
much  in  the  late  war — Nancy,  Toul,  Verdun,  Luneville,  Metz,  Bar-le-Duc, 
Pont  k  Mousson,  Rheims,  Saint  Quentin,  Chalons,  Saint  Dizier,  &c.  So 
important  were  Vincent's  services  to  France,  in  this  crisis,  that,  on  his 
representing  to  Government  the  sufferings  of  some  of  these  towns  from  the 
excesses  of  the  garrisons,  a  royal  ordinance  was  issued,  on  February  14, 
1051,  giving  him  the  power  to  have  troops  removed  from  districts  he  should 
indicate,  where  such  was  practicable. 

'  Maury,  p.  43. 

*  Abelly,  liv.  i.  p.  166.    Collet,  voL  ii.  p.  58.    Maynard,  vol.  iv.  p.  121. 

*  Maynard,  vol.  iv.  p.  200. 
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our  day.  The  result  is  a  sum  equal  to  640,000^.  sterling ; 
and  in  this  is  not  included  his  large  expenditure  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Paris,  which  also  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of 
war.* 

The  memory  of  his  great  charities  long  survived  in  those 
districts.  *  The  name  of  Vincent  de  Paul  is  in  benediction  in 
the  duchy  of  Lorraine,'  writes  Gabriel  Maillet  to  Pope  Clement 
XI.  in  1706,  *for  he  has  traversed  this  coimtry,  doing  good.' 
The  Bishop  of  Metz  in  a  letter  to  His  Holiness,  on  July  17 
the  same  year  says  : — *  In  these  provinces,  ravaged  by  a  long 
succession  of  wars,  it  is  impossible  to  state  how  much  he  has 
distributed  and  given  to  the  poor.'  His  profuse  charities  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  as  indeed  did  the  necessity  for  them. 
Monsieur  de  la  Fonds,  lieutenant-general,  governor  of  Saint 
Quentin,  writes  to  him  as  follows,  in  1655: — *The  charities 
which  are  by  the  grace  of  God  and  your  goodness  sent  into  this 
province,*  and  so  admirably  distributed  by  those  to  whom  you 
have  been  pleased  to  confide  them,  have  given  life  to  millions* 
of  persons  reduced  by  the  misfortune  of  the  wars  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  testify  to  you  the  very  humble 
acknowledgments  of  all  these  people  for  the  same.  We  have 
seen,  last  week,  as  many  as  fourteen  hundred  poor  people  take 
refuge  in  this  town,  during  the  passage  of  the  troops,  and  sup- 
ported every  day  by  yoiu:  alms  ;  and  there  are  still  in  the  town 
more  than  a  thousand,  besides  those  in  the  coimtry  around,  who 
can  have  no  other  sustenance  than  what  your  charity  affords 
them.  The  misery  is  so  great  that  in  the  villages  there  are  no 
longer  any  inhabitants  who  have  even  straw  to  lie  down  on ; 
and  those  in  the  best  position  in  the  country  have  nothing 
whereon  to  subsist.  Even  some,  who  possess  over  20,000  crowns' 
worth  of  property,  have  not  at  present  a  morsel  of  bread,  and 
have  been  two  days  without  eating.  It  is  this  which  obliges 
me,  in  the  position  which  I  hold,  and  with  the  knowledge 

»  Maynard,  vol.  iv.  p.  200.  *  Picanly. 

'  '  Ont  dbnn^  la  vie  k  des  millions  de  personnes/  &c. 
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which  I  have  of  the  facts,  to  supplicate  you  very  humbly  to  be 
still  the  father  of  this  country,  in  order  to  preserve  life  to  so 
many  dying  and  languishing  persons,  whom  your  priests  assist, 
most  worthily  acquitting  themselves  of  the  duty.'* 

The  following  brief  details  will  illustrate  the  universality  as 
well  as  the  delicacy  of  his  charity  in  this  crisis.  Having  been 
informed  by  his  missionaries  that  there  were  a  number  of  yoimg 
girls  in  Lorraine  in  great  danger,  he  desired  that  they  should 
immediately  be  sent  up  to  Paris  at  his  expense^  and  that  he 
would  have  them  provided  for.  One  hundred  and  sixty  of 
them  were  so  sent,  and  he  confided  them  to  the  care  of  Madame 
Le  Gras  and  the  Dames  de  la  Charity ;  and,  in  time,  they  were 
placed  with  some  of  the  best  families  in  the  capital. 

A  gentleman  called  on  him  to  say  that  several  of  the  nobility 
of  Lorraine,  who  had  fied  to  Paris,  were  in  a  state  of  utter  des- 
titution, and  yet  could  not  bring  themselves  to  make  known 
their  poverty.  'Oh!  Monsieur,'  he  replied,  'you  give  me 
great  pleasure.  Yes,  it  is  right  that  these  poor  noblemen 
should  be  visited  and  consoled,  in  honour  of  Our  Lord,  who 
was  at  tlie  same  time  very  noble  and  very  poor.'*  He  decided 
at  once  that  it  was  by  their  peers  they  ought  to  be  aided. 
Accordingly,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Baion  de  Renty,' 
the  French  nobles  resident  in  Paris  assembling  at  Saint  Lazare 
undertook  the  duty,  taxed  themselves  for  the  purpose,  called 
on  their  brethren  of  Lorraine,  and  for  eight  years  continued 
to  relieve  them  in  the  most  delicate  manner.^ 

When  the  troubles  of  Lorraine  were  brought  to  a  close, 
numbers  of  the  nobility  returned  to  that  province.  On  their 
departure,  they  received  from  Vincent  not  only  the  expenses  of 
their  journey,  but  means  on  which  to  subsist  until  they  were 

*  Maynard,  vol.  iv.  p.  186. 

»  A.D.  1G40.    Collet,  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 

'  Gaston,  Baron  de  Renty,  was  bom  in  1611,  married  a  young  lady  of  the 
family  of  D'Entraigrues,  and  died  in  1649.  His  whole  hfe  woa  spent  in 
works  of  benevolence. 

*  Collet,  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 
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fully  re-established  in  possession  of  their  properties.  Those 
who  were  completely  ruined  and  unable  to  leave  Paris,  he  con- 
tinued to  relieve  as  long  as  he  lived.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  assisting  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  nobles  and  gentry, 
who  had  fled  to  France  from  religious  and  political  persecution. 

Perhaps  there  never  lived  another  man  whose  whole  life  was 
such  an  imbroken  course  of  true  Christian  charity.  The  priva- 
tions and  sufferiDgs  of  his  early  days  were,  as  if  so  ordained  by 
Providence,  a  fitting  preparation  for  his  subsequent  career.  In 
his  boyhood  a  poor  peasant,  he  could  thoroughly  understand 
and  feel  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  rural  districts,  to  meet 
which  his  Congregation  of  the  Mission  was  established.  For 
two  years  a  slave  in  Africa,  he  deeply  sympathized  with  the 
victims  of  slavery,  and  knew  the  better  how  to  alleviate  their 
sufferings  and  effect  their  liberation.  A  voluntary  prisoner  in 
the  galleys,  chained  to  his  oar,  his  heart  bled  for  those  unfor- 
tunates, whom  ignorance,  crime,  and  a  mistaken  system  of 
Draconian  severity  consigned  to  the  depths  of  misery  and 
despair.  His  days  and  nights  spent  in  attending  the  sick  in 
the  public  hospitals,  were  a  no  less  valuable  training,  and 
enabled  him  to  perfect  his  great  institute  of  the  Soeurs  de  la 
Charite.- 

His  humility,  patience,  and  self-denial,  and  his  uniform 
practice  of  consulting  the  will  of  God,  before  every  important 
action,  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  all  that  he  under- 
took* No  matter  how  urgent  the  necessity,  no  matter  how 
apparently  good  the  work,  he  dwelt  on  it  and  considered  it 
well,  in  order  that  he  might  learn  if  it  were  approved  of  by 
Heaven.  When  opposition  was  offered  to  his  projects,  even 
though  unjust  or  unreasonable  that  opposition  might  be,  he 
did  not  resist,  he  did  not  complain,  he  did  not  repine*  He  fer- 
vently commended  the  affair  to  God,  and  patiently  awaited 
the  result ;  and  this  became  a  leading  principle  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Congregation  of  the  Mission,  on  whom  he  enjoinedj 
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never  to  precipitate  any  good  work, '  for  fear  of  anticipating 
Providence,' 

The  uniform  success  of  all  his  undertakings — a  success  which 
even  in  his  lifetime  became  a  proverb' — ^the  intrinsic  evidence 
they  possessed  of  their  being  of  an  enduring  character — and  it 
is  a  striking  fact  that  all  the  many  institutions  he  founded  exist 
and  flourish  now,  two  hundred  years  after  his  death — ^the  im- 
mense good  effected  by  his  labours,  and  the  noble  disinterested- 
ness of  his  whole  life,  all  combined  to  enlist  the  confidence,  and 
insure  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  classes,  from  the  sovereign 
on  the  throne  down  to  the  aged  mendicants  whose  aid  he  in- 
voked in  his  great  project  of  abolishing  mendicancy  in  the 
capital. 

Thus  only  can  we  understand  how  he,  the  son  of  a  poor 
peasant,  had  such  a  wonderful  command  of  resources  that  he 
was  able  to  dispense  in  alms,  in  his  lifetime,  a  sum  exceeding 
one  million  sterling — equal  to  four  millions  at  the  present  day.* 

The  boldness  of  his  charity  in  great  public  emergencies — a 
boldness  which  in  others  might  be  deemed  officious  or  pre- 
sumptuous— appears  ever  to  have  been  duly  appreciated  and 
respected.  Thus  when  the  country  had  for  many  years  been 
desolated  by  war,  when  one  million  of  people  had  paid  dearly 
with  their  lives  and  goods  for  the  insane  policy  of  ambitious 
rulers,  when  God  had  been  dishonoured  by  sacrilege,  murder, 
and  other  crimes  which  war  brings  in  its  train,  Vincent  waited 
on  the  powerfiil  minister  Bichelieu,  and  casting  himself  at  his 
feet,  with  a  voice  broken  by  weeping,  exclaimed  *  Peace,  Mon- 
seigneiu:,  give  us  peace  I  Have  pity  on  us,  Monseigneur ;  give 
peace  to  France  1'  He  then  depicted  in  glowing  colours  the 
sufferings  of  the  non-combatants  and  the  injuries  inflicted  on 
religion  and  morality,  and  repeated  with  sobs,  *  Peace,  Mon- 

^  ' God  is  yiflibly  with  this  man.'  'Oh  I  if  Monsieur  Vincent  will  but 
undertake  it,  success  is  certain.'  Such  were  common  sayings  in  hb  life- 
time. 

2  '  1,200,000  louiB  d'or.'  Letter  of  Fran9oi8  Hubert,  bishop  of  Agen,  and 
previously  father  of  the  mission,  to  Pope  Clement  XI. 
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seigneur,  peace  I'  Bichelieu,  much  affected,  raised  the  holy 
priest,  and  said  to  him,  *  Monsieur  Vincent,  I  also  desire  peace. 
I  labour  seriously  for  the  pacification  of  Europe ;  but  it  does 
not  depend  on  me  alone.  Within  as  well  as  outside  the  king- 
dom there  are  a  great  number  of  persons  whose  concurrence  is 
necessary  to  me,  to  conclude  it.'  ^  Alas  I  the  horrors  of  war 
continued  for  eight  years  longer.  It  was  only  in  1648  that 
peace  was  established. 

When  Vincent  entered,  with  the  ladies  of  his  association  of 
charity,  on  the  work  of  the  visitation  of  the  great  hospital 
of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  he  proceeded  with  characteristic  prudence 
and  circumspection,  and  becoming  deference  to  the  chaplains 
of  the  establishment,  whom  he  gradually  gained  over  to  his 
views,  as  to  certain  reforms  which  he  deemed  necessary  in  the 
administration.  At  the  time,  no  less  than  twenty-five  thousand 
patients  of  every  age,  country  and  religion,  passed  through  this 
great  hospital  in  the  year.  Its  usual  number  of  those  under 
treatment  was  over  two  thousand.  The  daily  admissions  ranged 
from  fifty  up  to  one  hundred.  Vincent '  observes  with  pain,' 
says  Cardinal  Maury,  ^  an  ancient  law  of  the  hospital,  obliging 
all  patients  indiscriminately  to  present  themselves,  immediately 
on  their  reception,  at  the  tribunal  of  penance.  This  holy  man, 
whose  faith  was  so  lively,  and  to  whom  the  interests  of  heaven 
were  so  dear,  animated  by  a  pure  and  enlightened  zeal,  rejects, 
in  the  name  of  religion,  a  homage  which  she  disavows.  He 
renders  confession  free  and  voluntary,  and  banishes  for  ever  all 
religious  constraint  from  an  asylum  open,  by  the  spirit  of  its 
institution,  to  all  religions  as  well  as  to  all  persons.'^ 

Thus  far  we  have  viewed  him  in  what  may  be  called  his 
public  character.  The  eloquent  example  of  his  private  life, 
his  touching  humility  and  complete  forgetfulness  of  self,  his 
universal  love  of  mankind,  his  boundless  private  charities,  his 

>  A  J).  1640.    Al)elly,Hv.  L  p.  169.    Collet,  vol.  ii.  p.  54.    Maynard, 
ToL  iv.  p.  118. 
*  '  Panegyric/  p.  85. 
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niaTfny  of  bjlinesB.  and  his  untirixig  teal  and  oonsummaf^ 
^rzdrfoce  in  fomimg  tiie  minds  and  heaitA  of  his  namerous 
spiritnal  diildreii,  effected  as  modi  as  those  great  actions  which 
h^ve  made  his  name  ler^ied  hr  eveir  creed  and  nationality. 

The  cloang  scene  was  in  accordance  with  the  whole  tenor  of 
f-iArh  a  life.  His  decline  was  graduaL  Even  when  unable 
to  rise  firom  his  chair,  he  continued  to  labour,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  p>wer,  for  th*3€e  sacred  objects  which  he  ever  had  so  much 
at  heart.  At  length,  surrounded  by  his  children  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Mission,  with  whom  he  was  able  to  join  in 
prayer  up  to  within  two  hours  of  his  death,  this  truly  great 
and  venerable  man  calmly  expired  at  Saint  Lazare,  on  Sunday, 
September  26,  1660,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age* 

There  are  figures  which  stand  out,  in  strong  relief^  in  eveiy 
epoch  of  the  world's  history — mighty  monarchs,  powerful 
ministers  renowned  generals,  who  seemed  to  have  '  chained  in- 
vincibility to  their  standards,'  and  men  who  have  made  for 
themselves  great  names  in  science,  literature,  and  the  arts. 
As  time  moves  on,  the  greater  number  of  these  gradually  grow 
dim  and  indistinct ;  and  eventually  either  are  lost  to  sight  for 
ever,  or  but  occasionally  appear,  in  shadowy  outline,  when,  in 
our  reading,  we  turn  over  the  records  of  past  centuries.  But 
there  are  some  again,  whom  the  passage  of  time  seems  only  to 
hallow  more  and  more,  whose  memories  are  immortal,  whose 
names  are  ^familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words;'  for 
their  hold  is  not  on  the  intellect  or  the  imagination,  but  on 
the  hearts  of  men ;  their  lives  and  actions,  appealing  directly 
to  that  instinct  of  our  common  nature,  which,  even  in  the  un- 
enlightened savage,  irresistibly  tends  to  the  ideal  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  dispose  us  to  the  love  and  worship  of  Him,  whose  chosen 
instniments  they  manifestly  are  ;  and  moreover  their  spirit 
survives,  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  multiplies  itself,  in  their  good 
works.  It  is  such  as  these — signal  benefactors  of  their  race, 
and  faithful  servants  of  God — great  in  their  humility,  holiness, 
and  charity — that  the  Catholic  Church,  after  long  and  severe 
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scnitiDy  and  most  careful  deliberation,  enrolls  in  the  calendar 
of  the  Saints.  Among  them,  not  the  least  is  the  humble 
peasant's  son  of  Dax,  the  holy  priest  of  Saint  Lazare,  the  pre- 
server of  the  foundling,  the  father  of  the  orphan,  the  protector 
of  female  youth,  the  instructor  of  the  ignorant  peasant,  the 
benefactor  of  the  aged  poor,  the  servant  of  the  galley  slave, 
the  consoler  of  Christian  captives,  the  ^  apostle  of  the  afflicted.'^ 
To  him  indeed  may  be  applied  the  sacred  words,  ^  in  memoria 
»tem&  erit  Justus ;'  for  as  long  as  charity  the  most  noble  and 
comprehensive  will  find  an  echo  in  the  human  heart,  and  chal- 
lenge the  homage  of  mankind  of  every  clime  and  creed,  so  long 
will  live  in  honour  and  benediction  the  cherished  memory  of 
Vincent  de  Paul. 

>  So  Vincent  was  called  on  account  of  his  profuse  charities  to  the  yietims 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
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I^  f^-^iT"  ^j^n  rx  vij.-i  T^qkibbx  ae  Pwil  held  miflsions,  in 
.^Srr  ^7  i:tn»  MTszuftmirTT/  ^if  ^loi  iKickfbe  established  Tarious 
Ia.T  ^.'sinstfc^rriFe^  jai£  jMucsttSm^  ^if  dmilT,  nude  and  female. 
>  TTts:-:!;^  >«-  T-ma».v  ,fc  r<r  A»Be  of  the  fiithera  of  his 
r^T::iL.  fr.at  thw  t^"  ?r-THft>  viTh  a  view  to  their  r^^la- 
*..ki  ia«i  ^aj>A.ccrtie:3z>^sr%  Jb3>i  r^  keippu^  up  of  their  first 
rer*  .eir.  K^  '•:^^  ie^tr:cai^  i»:^¥«TVir,  that  the  female  societies, 
^^'.■i  3kiiil-f  SfTvc^i  iijeiHsafCx-s?  TO  v^phans,  yomig  girls,  and 
•h-e  5c.rk  r%.%:r.  ?i«v£.i  a>:rifcvifr  N?  xiaiffd  br  some  devout  and 
::if ^ire- 11x1  lj»iv  fr.iSL  :ie  v-;kpc:;kL  ani  thus  be  provided  with  an 
tx^rnruLvwi  ^rtrlruil  s^xher*  Sodt  a  person  he  found  in 
Miiirie  Le  Gns*  aLSerw;iri?  the  fira  Suptfioneas  of  the  SoBurs 
ae  -4  \.  hjLn:e. 

Louise  Le  Gr*s.  nee  de  Marillao.  w:is  bom  in  Paris  on 
AuiT^t  12,  1591.  Her  titfeer  wit?  Lcmis  de  Marillac,  lord  of 
Feirier^^  a  memWr  v»f  a  fikaiilv  illustrious  in  the  church,  the 
arm V,  and  the  servivv  of  the  state :  and  her  mother  was  Mar- 
guerite Le  Camus.  who€^  family  had  attained  a  high  position 
in  the  legal  profession.  Deprived  of  her  mother  in  her  early 
infancy,  she  was  educated  first  by  the  nuns  of  Poissy,  and  after^ 


'  The  Sbten  of  Charity  are  commonly  called  Memrt  ^mn,  gfmy  aisten^  in 
Fraoc*.,  fr.>m  the  ooloar  of  their  habit,  which  w  a  dark  gimy. 
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wards  in  her  father's  house,  where  her  studies,  to  which  she 
assiduously  applied  herself,  embraced  a  wide  range  of  reading, 
including  the  classics  and  philosophy.  In  February  1613,  she 
was  married  to  Antoine  Le  Gras,  private  secretary  of  Marie  de 
Medicis.'  Her  husband  died  in  December  1625.  Like  several 
other  ladies  of  Paris,  she  had  always  devoted  much  of  her  time 
to  the  care  of  the  foundlings,  the  orphans,  the  poor,  and  the 
sick  in  the  hospitals;  and  now,  in  her  widowhood,  she  resolved 
to  consecrate  herself  and  her  Ifurge  fortune  altogether  to  charit- 
able objects — especially  those  embraced  in  the  great  enterprises 
of  Vincent  de  Paul.  She  opened  her  mind  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  she  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  be  thus  associated  in  the 
good  works  of  his  missions ;  but  that  wise  director,  who  loved 
not  precipitation,  even  in  good  works,  advised  her,  first 
earnestly  to  invoke  the  light  of  heaven,  in  order  that  she 
might  ascertain  the  will  of  Crod,  before  coming  to  any  final 
resolution.  *  Pray,'  said  he,  *prayer  is  the  source  of  good  coun- 
sels ;  communicate  often,  the  Eucharist  is  the  oracle  of  charit- 
able thoughts.'* 

Her  vocation  being  duly  proved,  Vincent  laid  down  certain 
rules  for  her  spiritual  guidance ;  and  she  laboured  untiringly 
in  the  service  of  the  poor,  in  the  several  public  institutions,  as 
well  as  in  their  own  homes.  Her  first  visit  to  the  country, 
which  was  in  May  1629,  was  to  Montmirail,  in  the  diocese  of 
Soissons,  one  of  the  estates  of  the  family  of  Crondi.  Accom- 
panied by  certain  pious  ladies,  who  had  joined  her,  she  effected 
much  good  here,  and  in  several  other  places  which  she  visited ;' 
assembling  the  associations  of  charity,  re-animating  their  zeal, 

*  The  Queen  Dowager,  widow  of  Henry  IV. 

*  *  Priez,  la  pri^re  eat  la  source  des  bona  coneeils ;  communies  souvent, 
rEuchariatie  eat  Toracle  dea  pena^ea  charitablea.'    Maynard. 

*  SaintrOloud,  Villepreux,  Villiers-le-bel,  Beauvaia,  &c.  '  £lle  a'appliqua 
pendant  plusieura  annto  k  cea  exercicea  de  charity ;  elle  parcourut  aveo 
beaucoup  de  fruit  lea  diocdaea  de  Soiaaons,  de  Paria,  de  Beauvaia,  de  Meaux, 
de  Senlia,  de  Chartres,  et  de  Ch&lons  en  Champagne.'  Collet,  vol  i.  p.  282  j 
Ahelly,  Uv.  i.  p.  107. 
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and  imparting  to  them  sound  advice  and  instruction — a  duly 
for  which  she  was  well  qualified  by  her  large  experience  in  ihe 
capital.  At  Beauvais  alone  she  established  no  less  than  eighteen 
charitable  and  pious  societies  and  institutions,  with  the  cordial 
co-operation,  and  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  inhabitants.^  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Vincent  wrote  to  caution  her  against 
vain-glory : — *  Unite  yourself  in  spirit  to  the  mockery,  the  con- 
tempt and  the  ill-treatment  suffered  by  the  Son  of  Grod.  When 
you  shall  be  esteemed  and  honoured,  keep  your  mind  truly 
hiunble  and  humiliated,  as  much  in  honours  as  in  contempt, 
and  act  as  the  bee  which  makes  its  honey  as  well  from  the  dew 
which  falls  on  the  wormwood  as  that  which  falls  on  the  rose.'* 

In  the  several  villages,  the  associations  consisted  of  women 
of  humble  birth,  who  were  accustomed  to  labour,  and  who  them- 
selves rendered  all  the  offices  of  charity  to  the  sick  poor.  In 
the  cities,  and  especially  in  Paris,  they  numbered  several  ladies 
of  rank,  some  of  whom,  after  a  while,  contented  themselves 
with  sending  their  servants  to  visit  the  poor,  and,  in  the  end, 
confined  their  aid  to  pecuniary  contributions.'  Vincent,  seeing 
the  necessity  of  supplying  the  void  thus  created,  brought  to 
tlie  capital  some  peasant  girls,  distinguished  for  their  piety, 
members  of  well  conducted  families,  and  willing  to  devote 
themselves  to  such  works ;  and  he  placed  them  in  a  house  in 
the  parish  of  Saint-Nicolas-du-Chardonnet,  imder  the  care  of 
Madame  Le  Gras,  who  there,  on  March  25,  1634,  with  his  full 
approval,  pronounced  the  formula  of  her  consecration  to  God  in 
the  service  of  the  poor,  in  this  charitable  association,  then  called 
*  Les  Filles  de  la  Charity.' 

During  the  next  twelve  years  their  numbers  steadily  in- 
creased. They  were  now  not  confined  to  peasant  girls;  for 
several  ladies  of  good  position — some  of  them  widows — had 
also  joined  the  Congregation.   At  first,  merely  charged  with  the 

>  A.D.  1629.    Collet,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 

«  Abelly,  liv.  i.  p.  108.     Collet,  vol.  i.  p.  285. 

»  A.D.  1033.     Collet,  vol.  i.  p.  399. 
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care  of  the  sick  poor,  who,  either  from  want  of  room  in  the  hos- 
pitals or  a  repugnance  to  enter  those  institutions,  remained  in 
their  own  homes,  they  had  now  imdertaken  the  duties  of  the 
hospitals,  become  mothers  to  the  orphans,  mistresses  to  friend- 
less young  girls  exposed  to  temptation,  consoling  angels  to  the 
galley  slaves,  the  prisoners,  the  sick  and  the  dying — in  a  word, 
under  Crod  ^  a  providence  to  all  the  miserable.'^ 

In  1646,  at  Vincent's  request^  the  Sisters  were  erected  into  a 
confrh%e  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and,  on  that  prelate's 
application,  the  King  granted  his  royal  letters  patent  in  their 
favour  on  October  20  of  the  same  year.  These  letters  were 
renewed  in  1657.  The  Sisters  lived  very  frugally,  the  support 
of  each  for  Jbod  and  clothing  being  only  one  himdred  livres  a 
year;  and  their  income  at  this  time  was  derived  from  the 
proceeds  of  their  own  work  in  their  few  leisure  hours,  the 
contributions  of  the  parochial  societies,  of  the  Dames  de  la 
Charity  and  of  other  pious  persons,  as  well  as  the  revenue  of 
over  two  thousand  livres  a  year,  settled  on  them,  in  perpetuity, 
by  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon.* 

Vincent  had  wisely  resolved  that  this  charitable  association 
should  take  form  and  life  from  practice  and  experience,  before 
it  received  a  written  rule.  Therefore  it  was  only  in  1655  that 
he  gave  it  statutes,  rules,  and  constitutions,  which  he  had  care- 
fully drawn  up,  and  which  were  approved  of  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  the  King,  and  the  Holy  See.*  This  delay  was  the 
more  judicious  that,  from  small  beginnings,  the  congregation 
had  then  assumed  proportions,  and  attained  an  importance  far 
beyond  even  what  he  or  Madame  Le  G-ras  had  anticipated,  as 
he  states  in  one  of  his  letters  written  about  this  time. 

The  French  Sisters  of  Cliarity  are  not  a  religious  order. 
They  are  only  a  congregation,  and  take  simple  annual  vows. 

'  Maynard,  voL  iiL  p.  201. 

*  Letter  of  Vincent  to  the  Archbishop  of  PariSy  in  1646. 
'  In  these  it  is  enacted  that  the  congregation  shall  bear  the  name  of 
'Soeurs  de  la  Charity  servantes  des  pauvres  malades.' 


OK  -ciikt  if  jm».'i£r;jL.  aaacxpr.  obedieDoe,  and  the  service 
if  lie  limn  r^ttfv^  SR^  TMBwr  oc  Maicii  25,  the  feast  of  the 
lonmnTnin,  mmL  wot  jtoismaisAt  rwj  joar.    On  that  day, 

acDfi  mar  at  may  not  renew  her 

tern  indeed,  of  these 


Qr^  iGAt  -maam.  -vaii^  js^Tiiir  auat  «n2avd  oa  this  state  of  life, 
^-r*nra  "a  '21^  -vni:^     Ii  leaf  a  -w^ttiw  <]f  Vinoent^s  that  a 

?>>i  imi  Majf  ]P3Ms  -fsiaae-  tieiiae  tiie  tows  are  taken, 
yizsc.  T3ISR  ^  &  3aQ!yiac\  vtiiarMm  viikk  is  wpeat  in  the  par- 
^nJar  imnBe  :3.  -voiui  Jk  Micbfaaii  cBZXas.  Next,  there  are  five 
ThAT^  .c  3u«:naK&  Off  liieafe.  i^  ust  sine  or  ten  months  are 
iu^nn  =1  laif  ^auchts  lanaas*.  ix  liit  me  da  Bae,  Fwis.  Daring 
tl^  TTTT**^  iae  li^  Tio!  3^  3IIC  eoiaittswd  in  voils  of  charity,  but 
i^  ij:-:^H:^ifr  tscw^  ^  fftstsal  exeraaes,  in  studying  the 
z^ljus-  Oil  rTji&<ci'::xiL:iiii&  ani  ^^witsriifeg:  instructions  as  to  her 

i^nni9acMa&»  ss  a  BMinber  of  the  institute. 


Scfi^  ihraL  r»o££-r>»  t^  htMU  and  if  imt  to  a  branch  house, 
wberr  ^«  izx2ii££i^7^^eES  cs  tiiif  sefrice  of  the  poor.  After 
r«^z^  1^-3^  axj^a^Ci^  i:r  arc^c:  Ks:?  y^ms,  she  takes  annual 

Tbr  Cr-^^r^^^.iare  cc  xhi?  ScsC^s  of  Charity  is  governed  by 
tbe  S'=x«erior-4[j>*&efaI  oc  i£se  Fathers  c^  the  Mission,  who  holds 
0'j±.  cEices  foe  Hie.  Tbe  Mo<ber-G«fieial  is  subject  to  his 
a-^^ocitj.  azsd,  wiih  his  advice^  goTiems  the  Congregation,  and 
apppointe  the  «uperior«s6ies  i>t  the  ^Terol  branch  houses.  She  is 
alw-ays  the  superioress  of  the  mother  house  in  P^ns.  Hw 
distil  are  UMist  onerous.  She  has  her  asdstants  and  secretaries, 
ivhfjse  correspondence  is  in  many  language:s,  as  the  Sisters  of 
Oiarity  carry  on  their  miniitFations  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
Kbe  is  elected  by  the  Sisters,  and  holds  <^ce  for  three  years, 

'  In  orders  and  eoogregatioM  in  width  the  nrtn  are  perpetual,  there  is 
sn  Mttnutl  renewal  of  towb,  wbich  is  made  with  great  aoleflamity  by  the 
wbol«  commonity.  This  is  similar  to  the  leoewal  of  hapdsaial  tows  made 
bj  the  Uity,  at  the  doee  of  a  mission  or  xetzeat 
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after  which  she  may  be  re-elected,  but  once  only,  without  an 
interval. 

The  habit  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  must  be  familiar  to  all 
my  readers.  It  is  the  same  in  every  country — a  plain  dark 
gray  stuff  dress,  with  a  large  white  calico  bonnet,  the  comette. 
In  the  *  Illustrated  London  News'  and  other  papers,  which  gave 
pictures  of  so  many  painful  scenes  in  the  late  Franco-Prussian 
war,  not  a  battle-field,  not  a  beleaguered  town,  not  an  ambu- 
lance, not  an  hospital  was  depicted,  in  which  this  costume  did 
not  appear;  for,  throughout  the  whole  of  that  sanguinary 
struggle,  in  every  phase  of  danger,  disease,  death,  and  all  that  is 
revolting  to  our  nature,  the  Sister  of  Charity  was  to  be  found. 

Here,  in  a  noble  temple  raised  to  the  worship  of  Crod,  and 
now  converted  into  an  hospital,  we  see  the  marble  pavement 
strewn  with  the  torn  and  mangled  forms  of  strong  men,  sud- 
denly stricken  down — men  made  in  the  image  of  their  Creator 
— victims  of  the  demon  of  war.  In  the  foreground  of  the  pic- 
ture is  one  with  hideously  gaping  wounds,  and  sunken  features, 
already  stiffening  in  death.  Moistening  his  parched  lips,  and 
whispering  to  him  words  of  Christian  faith  and  hope,  beside  him 
kneels  the  Sister  of  Charity. 

Here  is  one  on  whom  the  surgeon  has  just  performed  a  criti- 
cal and  painful  operation.  With  drooping  head,  and  limbs 
relaxed  and  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  he,  who  but  a  short  time 
since  was  a  gallant  gay  young  soldier,  full  of  life  and  strength 
and  hope,  is  now  weak  as  an  infant,  and  oscillates  between  life 
and  death.  He  is  far  &om  home,  and  friends,  and  country. 
And  yet  there  is  one  true  friend  beside  him.  She  gently 
smoothes  his  uneasy  pillow,  she  gives  him  the  reviving  draught, 
she  carefully  disposes  the  scanty  coverlet  over  his  suffering 
firame.  He  may  be  one  of  the  hostile  race,  her  country's  inva- 
ders — of  another  creed  than  her's.  It  matters  not ;  she  rescues 
him  from  death ;  she  tends  him  through  a  tedious  convales- 
cence, as  a  mother  would  tend  her  only  child ;  and  as  he  returns 
home  to  his  gladdened  family,  restored  to  health  and  strength. 
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be  raises  his  heart  isi  giaixciide  Go  Hesven  ib^  wea^  kim  mcha 
&  iziemi^  and  invakes  ita  ^sEuHcisac  bftfMrwg^  at  tke  Suier  of 
CharixTJ'. 

Here  aganu  lynifiwg  over  de  <^tiiig  m  a  wide  bflttfe-field, 
lottded  wtck  euna^ev  we  find  the  aniie  fJiBif^***'  figne>  Erea 
widi  ihi>c  asod  jhdl  adH  %iiig:r  ^^  qinettT  aari  lyitrm  ■tic  illy 
pazanes  hi^  holy  yqcsCuhl  ;  and  a  eaoe  bai  littclT  oeraned,  as 
zeeocded  by  tbe  *Tbiies*  eaczcspoadesic^  of  a  Sirter  of  Chazity, 
xkus  <*«gig>tfir  meeCmg  deatk  by  a  stzay  dboC  at  tbe  dose  of  a 
battle.^ 

Z^ext,  in  a  long  nflwBf  tzain,  wiufing  oawaid  with  ill  weary 
load  of  wounded  and  dftaf^*  we  bebold  bo^  all  boay  with  her 
re&esbing  dzinks^  ha  duerfm  and  Twifi(gr'T  aad  whaterer  other 
appliancea  afae  can  conrmand  :Se  does  Iker  bert,  and  yet  that 
beat  i^  bat  Ifttkv  compared  with  what  lemaina  to  he  done. 
Sbe  baj  not  material  eomfoKta  toc^fer;  yet  she  encouragea  and 
cbe^s  the  wovmded  bksi  ;  and  they  balf  foigK  their  anfferings, 
and  learn  patience  aad  leaignatkm  to  God*s  will,  firom  tbe 
golden  wot&^  the  bright  example,  the  gallant  bearing  and 
comi^te  forgetfolnesB  o€  ^eli^  of  the  Sisti^  of  Charity. 

And  now  again  the  scene  is  changed.  The  artist  brings  be- 
fore i»,  in  graphic  line%  the  desolation  of  a  burned  down 
Tillage — the  smonMmng  ruins ;  the  fragments  of  fiimitare, 
b«t>ken  carts  and  Arming  imptemants;,  strangely  intermingled ; 
the  aged  man  now  howed  still  more  by  the  weight  of  sorrow 
than  by  the  weight  of  years ;  the  wounded  soldier,  with  tot- 
tering step  and  bandaged  head  ;  the  desoLite  mother,  perhaps 
even  now  a  widow,  for  her  husband  went  forth,  Icmg  since,  to 
take  his  turn  in  the  conscription;  the  half-naked  fiunished 
children  clamouring  to  her  for  food,  and  she  has  none  to  give ; 
in  a  word,  all  those  horrors,  which  ever  spring  up,  rank  and 


1  '  Timet '  conefpondCTt,  at  Head  Quarten  of  tbe  Crown  Prince  of 
Pnuma,  writing  Aognst  19,  1870:— <  A  Sister  of  Charitj  was  killed 
while  attending  to  the  wounded  at  Worth,  too  near  alas  I  to  tbe  front  of 
tbe  Utile.'    <  Tunes '  of  Augnst  30, 187a 
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thick,  in  the  red  foot-prints  of  war.  But  even  here  some 
light  breaks  in  upon  the  lurid  scene  ;  for  those  have  come 
who  bring  food,  and  clothing,  aod  medical  appliances,  and  who 
cheer  the  sufferers,  and  promise  to  keep  up  the  supplies,  and 
tell  them,  that,  from  the  wealthy  cities  of  England,  the  teem- 
ing plains  of  America,  the  poorer  but  not  less  sympathetic 
homes  of  Ireland — from  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  charity 
which  unites  all  mankind  in  one  great  family,  has  stretched 
out  its  hand  to  succour  and  save  the  afflicted  children  of 
France.  Among  these  messengers  of  hope,  these  almoners  of 
everj  nation  and  all  Christian  communions,  here  happily  united 
for  one  common  object,  we  find  those,  who  more  than  double 
tiie  value  of  the  material  relief  they  dispense,  by  their  ma- 
tured experience,  well-directed  zeal  and  perfect  organization — 
even  as  their  predecessors  have  done  for  the  last  two  centuries 
— and  thus  it  is  that  France  has  long  learned  to  bless,  and  love, 
and  cherish,  the  Sister  of  Charity. 

When  the  late  war  commenced,  four  hundred  of  these  de- 
voted women— a  first  detachment — ^went  forth  with  the  French 
army  of  the  Bhine.  At  the  same  time,  King  William  applied 
to  Pdre  £tienne,  the  Superior-General  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Mission,  for  a  contingent  of  the  Sisters  for  the  Prussian 
army  ;  and  it  was  immediately  told  off.  How  many  more  sub- 
sequently joined  both  armies,  to  tend  the  sick  and  wounded, 
to  aid  the  dying,  to  console  the  afflicted,  to  sacrifice  their 
lives,  if  necessary,  for  their  suffering  fellow-creatures  of  every 
nationality  and  creed,  'twere  hard  to  tell. 

It  was  in  the  years  1654-58  that  the  Sisters  of  Charity  first 
went  forth  to  attend  on  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war.  On 
that  occasion,  Anne  of  Austria'^  asked  Vincent  de  Paul  to  send 
some  Sisters  to  nurse  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  of  whom 
there  were  between  six  and  seven  hundred  in  Calais,  after  the 
siege  of  Dunkirk.  At  first  Vincent  could  spare  only  four, 
whom  he  dispatched  immediately.     Of  these,  in  a  short  time, 

*  Widow  of  Louis  XIIL,  and  mother  of  Louis  XIV. 


1!S 


h^    X  TWET  •i^mif  jiRxni^ 


•»me  T :    Tiisr  :m»  i&n*.    Wiia.  T^iiL  <iHBew  I  naaeime  I  see 


13ll  OCT  SXUCIllSL 


Ll  zhit  sail*:  ^ivarr.  ia^  taif  FcsEco^AiBCzsaa  war  tlie  Sistera 

sCu^axiieti  lae  Frpni?h>  Ashctssl.  sai  l^^alos.  srmies — all  sistera 

4f  cce  :i:iX(£r<!2&rii:iL.  TOiiviick  tif  £&x«lc  sttKMnHtieSy  united 

jsL  i  rid^LTairr  it  xr*id  wocks.     Tbe  iifrniiws  tber  render  are 

3f'A  ^^i^^cz^  :-t  h-rssasL  pcaSse  or  koznaa  revud.     At  tlie  doee 

rf  the  Fra2:iK'-A:25CLiia  Tiar.  wk-ai   rhe  £mp«or  of  Austria 

«ic«;r*trti  tlie  'i^oi'C^^-m  of  tisje  ^^Ld  meiiil  to  Sist^-  l^fa^^H 

H'iT^-'^i'ich  of  Vcr;4ia»  she  aid  to  thje  llajor  of  the  hospital 

whj  orL^TXtulaUed  her :  •  I  fc*^  of  too.  qieak  not   to  me  of 

that.  i'T  I  will    not  accept    it  at   anr  priee.      I  should   be 

a^Lanied  to  receiTe  sorfi  a  i^compe&se.     It  is  cmly  God  who 

can   reward   the  serriccs  of  a  Sister  of  Charity.' — ^  But  the 

Emperor  wiU  be  axigvj?  if  you  do  not  accept  it.' — ^  I  doubt 

macb,  >Iajor,  that  the  Emptor  will  be  angry  when  he  will 

learn  that  we  devote  our  Uves  to  aiding  and  consoling  his 

wounded  soldiers,  for  the  love  of  God,  without  seeking  any 

remuneration  whatever.     In  renouncing  the  world  in  order  to 

consecrate  ourselves  to  the   service   of  the   Lord,   we   have 

thereby  renounced  honours  of  this  kind.     By  accepting  them 

we  «hould  only  be  replacing  ourselves  under  the  yoke.     Our 

'  MATnardy  vol.  iii.  p.  27-L 
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superioresses  however  will  well  know  how  to  thank  His  Ma- 
jesty for  his  most  gracious  kindness  to  our  community.' — ^  But 
these  gentlemen  are  coming  to  present  you  with  the  decoration.' 
— ^  Oh !  I  entreat  you,  Major,  tell  them  to  spare  me  the  pain 
of  this  refusal.'  So  the  Major  departed,  and  the  good  Sister 
returned  to  the  bedsides  of  her  patients.^ 

Wholly  irrespective  of  their  admirable  hospital  arrange- 
ments— the  systematized  result  of  long  experience — and  their 
devotion  to  their  duties,  the  tone  and  manner  of  their  minis- 
trations, so  kind,  so  encoiuraging,  so  cheery,  have  the  most 
beneficial  effect  on  the  nwrcUe,  and,  through  that,  on  the 
health  of  the  sick  soldiers,  as  remarked  on  by  the  physicians 
and  others  under  whose  notice  they  have  come.  Following  the 
advice  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  in  his  rules  for  the  hospital 
Sisters,  they  avoid  fatiguing  the  patients  by  long  tedious  dis- 
courses or  prayers.  One  cheerful,  encouraging  word  or  two — 
one  brief  pious  suggestion — imparting  the  necessary  instruction 
little  by  little — such  is  their  system.* 

Then  we  may  well  conceive  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  pa- 
tients seeing  the  Sisters  so  devotedly  labouring  in  the  midst  of 
them,  for  the  sole  motive  of  the  love  of  God.  *  I  have  heard,' 
says  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  to  his  Sisters  of  Charity,  *  that  these 
poor  soldiers  feel  so  grateful  for  the  favour  which  God  has  done 
them,  that,  seeing  and  considering  that  you  go  amongst  them 

*  Maynardy  vol.  ill.  p.  275. 

*  *  Voili  ce  qui  yous  oblige  k  les  servir  avec  respect,  comme  vos  maitres,  et 
ayec  devotion,  comme  repr^eentant  la  personne  de  Notre-Seigneur.  Voua 
ne  devez  pas  oublier  non  plas  de  leur  dire  quelqaes  bona  mots,  par  exemple 
ceax-ci :  "  Eh  bien  I  mon  frfere,  comment  pensez-vous  k  faire  le  voyage  de 
Taotre  monde  ?  "  puis  k  un  autre :  "  Eh  bien !  mon  enfant,  ne  voulez-vous 
pas  bien  aller  voir  Notre-Seigneur  ?  ''  et  autres  semblables.  U  ne  faut  pour- 
tant  pas  leur  dire  beaucoup  k  la  fois,  mais  leur  donner  peu  k  peu  Tinstruc- 
tioo  qui  leur  est  n^oessaire,  comme  yous  voyez  qu'on  ne  donne  k  boire  que 
pea  i  peu  k  la  fois  aux  petits  enfants  qui  sont  k  la  mamelle.  Or,  encore  que 
Toa  malades  aoient  de  grandes  personnes,  ils  ne  sont  cependant  que  des 
enfants  dans  la  devotion :  un  bon  mot  qui  part  du  coeur  et  qui  est  dit  dans 
resprit  qu'il  faut,  leur  suffira  pour  lea  porter  k  Dieu.'  E^rplication  des 
Riffle$,  par  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul. 
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to  aid  them,  without  other  interest  than  the  love  of  God,  they 
gay  that  they  aee  well  that  (rod  is  the  protector  of  the  imfortu- 
Bate.     But  now  see,  my  daughters,  what  good  you  do,  since 
you  aid  these  brave  men  to  recognize  the  goodness  of  God, 
smd  to  think  that  it  is  He,  who  causes  this  service  to  be  ren- 
dered them.     Entering  then  into  great  sentiments  of  piety, 
they  cry  out,  **  Oh !  my  God,  behold  how  we  now  gratefully 
i^ci^ize  that  which  we  have  hitherto  heard  preached,  that 
vou  remember  all  those  who  have  need  of  succour  and  whom 
vou  never  abandon  in  danger,  since  you  have  taken  care  of  us 
n^iserable  sinners  who  have  so  often  offended  you.'' ' ' 

Xhe  congregation  now  numbers  over  twenty  thousand  mem- 
bers, a  well  disciplined,  devoted,  all-conquering  army  of 
charity.  We  justly  admire  the  true  Christian  benevolence 
and  devoted  zeal  of  Florence  Nightingale  and  Elizabeth  Fry  ; 
but  how  much  more  would  their  services  have  been  enhanced 
in  value,  if  those  excellent  ladies  had  been  members  of  one 
^eat  corps,  well  trained,  well  disciplined,  well  organized  1  A 
brave  man  will  sometimes,  single-handed,  perform  prodigies  of 
valour ;  but,  for  ulterior  results,  for  enduring  effect,  he  would 
be  much  more  powerful,  if  he  formed  one  of  a  compact,  well 
drilled  bodv,  composed  of  one  thousand  such  men. 

Here  we  have  illustrated  one  great  advantage  of  religious 
orders their  complete  organization.  Then,  there  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  association — a  principle  by  which  individual  zeal  is 
developed  and  sustained,  and  individual  exertions  are  a  hun- 
dred-fold enhanced.  Then,  there  are  the  religious  vows,  by 
which  that  organization  is  made  perfect — ^by  which  that  prin- 
ciple of  association  operates  in  its  most  effective  form  ;  for  by 
their  vows  the  several  members  are  withdrawn  and  set  apart 
from  worldly  interests,  pleasures,  and  pursuits,  and  thus  are 
enabled  to  devote  themselves  wholly  and  exclusively  to  the 
service  of  God  and  their  neighbour,  in  fulfilling  the  particular 

«  Address  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  to  the  Sistera  going  to  the  army  at 
Calais,  in  liSoS. 
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objects  of  their  institute.  Of  their  vows,  there  i9  especially  the 
vow  of  obedience,  in  yixtue  of  which  they  address  themselves 
earnestly  and  thoroughly  to  do  the  work  set  before  them, 
acting  in  complete  unison,  so  that  the  whole  community, 
composed  of  many  parts,  works  as  one  well  regulated 
machine. 

Another  striking  advantage  of  religious  orders  is  theii:  per- 
manency. A  great  philanthropist — a  Howard  or  a  Peabody— 
may  die  ;  and  who  is  to  fill  the  vaca,nt  place  ?  In  a  religious 
order,  to  n^ke  such  a  void,  death  is  powerless.  And  thus  it  is 
that  since  the  institution  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  by  Saint  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  now  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  although 
their  great  patron,  guide  and  spiritual  father,  and  although 
Madame  Le  Chras  and  many  another  of  their  heroic  leaders 
have  long  since  gone  to  their  reward,  their  ranks  are  always 
full,  their  numbers  annually  increase,  their  work  constantly 
and  steadily  goes  on ;  and  the  memory  and  example  of  thc^ 
departed  seem  to  nerve  this  gallant  army  to  renewed  exertions, 
and  urge  them  to  fresh  Qonquests  in  the  cause  of  God  and 
humanity. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Operations  of 
the  British  National  Society  for  Aid  to  the  Sick  and  Woimded 
during  the  late  war,*  bear  handsome  testimony  to  the  merits 
and  services  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  appositely  illustrate  and  confirm  the  foregoing  obser^ 
vations  ;— 

During  this  war  the  National  Society  sent  out  comparatively  few 
nones,  nofc  from  any  doubt  as  to  their  zeal  and  efficiency,  but  from  t}io 
&ct  that  the  sv^ply  of  trained  native  nurnes,  belonging  cbiefiy  to  re- 
ligioUB  communities,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  has  been  80  great  as  to 
render  foreign  aid  in.  this  respect  in  most  cases  unnecessary.  The  Frencl^ 
S<Eur8  de  Charity  have,,  notwithstanding  occasional  exceptions,  shown 
themselves  admirable  nurses  :  tender  to  the  sick,  with  neither  crotchets 


»  British  National  Society  for  Aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War,  §eQ 
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nor  theories  to  work  out,  with  barely  any  personal  requirements,  simply 
doing  their  duty,  under  direction,  with  loving  patience  and  faithfulness. 
They  have  proved  the  great  importance,  or  rather  absolute  necessity, 
not  only  of  medical  and  surgical  training,  but  of  habits  of  obedience, 
of  tmity,  and  of  discipline.  It  is  this  special  training,  a  training 
hitherto  found  difficult  to  enforce,  except  under  some  kind  of  religious 
rule,  which  rendered  the  All  Saints*  Sisters  the  most  valuable  and 
efficient  of  the  English  nurses  sent  out  by  the  Society,  and  it  is  the 
absence  of  such  training  that  renders  the  efforts  of  amateur  nurses, 
however  devoted  and  energetic,  for  the  most  part  desultory  and  in- 
effective. Exceptions  have  during  the  present  war  been  found ;  but 
the  very  qualities  which  have  distinguished  these  ladies  would,  under  a 
more  organized  system  of  training,  have  achieved  even  greater  results.^ 

Mr.  John  Farley,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Society's  agents 
to  leave  England  for  the  seat  of  war,  writes,  under  date  Sep* 
tember  3,  1870:— 

At  Douzy  we  visited  several  hospitals,  and  distributed  comfort  as 
far  as  it  was  in  our  power  to  do  so ;  the  siurgeons  told  us  we  were  most 
welcome,  as  their  duties  were  quite  beyond  their  strength,  and  their 
stores  could  not  last  beyond  two  days.  Again  the  Scaurs  de  Charity 
are  conspicuous  by  the  completeness  of  their  arrangements,  and  the 
care  and  love  they  bestow  on  the  poor  sufferers  left  in  their  charge.' 

In  the  Report  of  Colonel  Elphinstone,  from  Tours,  imder 
date  November  18,  1870,  we  find  the  following : — 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  here,  as  everywhere  else  in  France,  were 
attending  on  the  wounded  with  that  devotion  and  tenderness  which 
make  them  the  most  admirable  of  all  nurses.' 

I  n^ust  not  forget  to  mention  to  you  an  admirable  old  Irish  lady,  who 
has  devoted  herself  to  the  wounded  at  Orleans.  Mrs.  O^Hanlon  has 
Jived  there  thirty  years,  but,  since  the  war,  has  put  the  Red  Cross  on 
her  arm,  and  acts  as  hospital  nurse  wherever  there  are  wounded.  I 
saw  her  actively  at  work  at  the  Anglo-American  Ambulance,  dressing 
their  wounds,   crashing  their  faces,  and   performing  all  the  terrible 


>  '  Report  of  the  Operations  of  the  British  National  Society  for  Aid  to 
the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War,  during  the  Franco-German  war,  1870-71,' 
p.  22.     London :  printed  for  the  Committee,  bjr  Harrison  &  Sons,  1871. 
«  Report,  p.  60.  »  Ibid.  p.  86. 
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duties  of  tlieae  wards  with  an  intelligence  and  tenderness  which  I  have 
never  seen  before  except  in  the  Sisters  of  Charity.^ 

The  devoted  services  of  the  Sisters  are  frequently  extolled 
in  th^  correspondence  of  the  English  journals  of  the  period. 
It  will  be  siifficient  to  quote  the  following  from  the  letter  of 
the  '  Times '  military  correspondent  from  Orleans,  on  Christmas 
day,  1870  :— 

Two  classes  of  women  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  First,  the 
gentle  Sister  of  Mercy  whose  life  is  devoted  to  tending  the  sick  and  sorrow- 
fnl,  who  shrinks  from  no  terrible  sight  and  from  no  office,  no  matter  how 
unpleasant.  She  seems  to  be  regarded  by  sick  or  wounded  officers  and 
men  as  a  being  outside  the  ordinary  routine  of  human  affidrs,  and  as 
what  she  calls  herself — a  Sister.  Not  a  word  is  whispered  against  her, 
not  a  laugh  or  a  ribald  joke  is  heard  either  in  her  presence  or  concern- 
ing her  in  her  absence.  We  may  object  to  immuring  women  in 
convents,  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  second  opinion  of  those  kind  souls 
who  are  doing  woman's  work  with  all  a  woman's  tenderness,  and  from 
the  highest  motives.  They  are  perfectly  submissive  to  discipline,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  very  superior  class  of  nurses. 

The  second  class  of  women  who  would  be  most  useful  if  they  could 
be  found  is  composed  of  ladies  of  sufficient  private  fortime  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  anxious  to  be  of  use,  and  yet  free  from  the  desire  to 
interfere.  Their  task  would  be  simply  to  visit  the  patients,  tmder 
complete  control  of  the  doctors ;  to  soothe  anxious  hearts,  to  whisper  a 
few  loving  words,  and  to  elevate  the  suffering  spirits  by  the  conso- 
lations which  good  women  know  so  well  how  to  give.  They  might 
talk  about  home,  and  write  letters  for  those  who  are  unable  to  write 
for  themselves ;  more  than  any  priest  they  would  know  how  to  cheer 
the  fiunting  soul,  as  it  is  sinking  out  of  the  regions  of  mortality.  This 
also  is  true  woman's  work,  but  unluckily  it  is  just  those  most  capable 
of  it  who  shrink  from  stepping  forward  to  offer  themselves.  The 
'  strong-minded  woman '  must  work  alone  ;  there  is  no  place  for  her 
among  doctors.  I  do  not  say  that  she  should  not  work  at  all,  but  she 
is  not  among  those  to  whom  I  am  now  referring.^ 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  were  introduced  into  these  countries 
from  France  in  1855,  when  a  small  community  of  five  nuns 
were  sent  to  Drogheda.     Monsieur  fitienne,  Superior-General 

'  Report,  p.  Sa  «  The  '  Times '  of  January  4th,  1871. 
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of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission,  conducted  ten  Sisters  to 
Dublin  in  1 857,  and  the  same  year  the  congregation  was  es- 
tablished in  Sheffield.  There  are  now  twenty-one  houses  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  particulars  of  these  and  of 
the  works  in  which  thpy  are  engaged  will  be  found  in  another 
phapter.* 

1  Chapter  XXVp.    Statistics  of  Conyents. 
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CHAPTER  ill. 

STATUTES,   BULBS,  AND  CONSTITUTIONS  OF  TH^ 
SISTEBS  OF  CHAIUTT4 

'  Vos  statuts  disent  enobre  qu^  voua  serez  une  confi^rie  qui  poriera  le  hoiH 
de  Soeun  de  la  Charity,  servantes  des  pauyres  maladea.  O  mes  filles, 
qu'ayez-vous  done  hit  pour  Dieu,  pour  mdriter  le  titre  glorieux  de  servantes 
des  pauTTes  ?  Oh  I  c'est  autant  que  si  Ton  disait  senrantes  de  J^us-Christi 
puisqu*il  repute  fait  k  lui-mSme  tout  6e  qui  est  fait  k  ses  membree.' — Saint 
VnrcEHT  DS  Paul. 

With  a  view  to  our  still  further  understanding  the  animating 
principles  and  scope  of  this  Congi'egation^  let  us  now  look  into 
the  statutes,  rules,  and  constitutions,  as  dravnoL  up  by  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul  iii  1655,  and  Apptoved  of,  and  confirmed  by 
the  JSoiy  See : — 

I.  Of  the  end  and  fundamental  virtues  of  their  institute.  This  end 
is  to  honour  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the^  source  and  model  of  all 
charity)  serving  Him  corporally  and  spiritually  in  the  petson  of  the 
poor,  whether  the  sick,  or  children,  or  prisoliersi  or  others  who,  through 
shame,  are  deterred  from  mliking  known  their  necessities.  To  corre- 
spond worthily  to  so  holy  a  vocation  and  to  imitate  an  exemplar  so 
perfbctj  they  ought  to  endeavour  to  live  hoHly  and  to  labour  assidu- 
ously for  their  own  perfection,  joining  the  interior  exercises  of  the 
spiritual  life  to  the  exterior  employments  of  Christian  charityi 

Although  they  may  not  be,  strictly  speaking,  a  religious  order,  this 
state  not  being  suitable  to  the  employments  of  their  vocation,  never- 
theless as  they  are  much  more  exposed  exteriorly  than  enclosed 
religious — having  ordinarily  for  a  convent  but  the  houses  of  the  sick, 
for  a  cell  but  a  hired  room,  for  a  chapel  but  the  parish  churchy  for  a 
cloister  but  the  streets  of  the  city  and  the  wards  of  hospitals,  for  en- 
closure but  obedience^  for  a  grate  but  the  fear  of  God,  and  for  a  veil 
hut  holy  modesty, — they  are  obliged  by  this  consideration^  to  lead| 
exteriorly  and  interiorly,  a  life  as  virtuous,  as  pure^  as  edifying,  as 
true  religious  in  their  convent* 
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Above  all,  they  shall  value  the  salvation  of  their  souls  more  than  all 
things  on  earth ;  they  shall  fly  mortal  sin  more  than  death,  and  venial 
fdn  with  all  their  strength  ;  and  in  order  to  merit  the  reward  promised 
by  Our  Lord  to  the  servants  of  the  poor,  they  shall  apply  themselves  to 
acquire  the  three  Christian  virtues  of  humility,  simplicity,  and  charity, 
which  are  as  the  three  faculties  of  the  soul  of  the  whole  congregation 
and  of  each  member,  and  as  the  appropriate  spirit  of  their  institute. 

Moreover  they  are  enjoined  a  horror  of  the  maxims  of  this  world,  a 
love  of  the  maxims  of  Jesus  Christ :  consequently  a  love  of  mortifica- 
tion ;  a  despising  of  themselves  and  of  the  things  of  the  eartih ;  a  pre- 
ference of  low  and  repugnant  employments,  of  the  last  place,  and  of  what 
others  refuse ;  detachment  as  regards  places,  employments  and  persons ; 
a  disposition  to  quit  all  at  the  voice  of  obedience ;  a  patience  that 
loves  inconveniences,  contradictions,  mockeries,  and  calumnies ;  great 
confidence  in  Providence,  abandoning  themselves  to  it  as  an  infant  to 
its  nurse. 

II.  Servants  of  the  poor,  they  shall  honour  the  poverty  of  Our  Lord, 
by  living  poorly  themselves.  They  shall  have  all  things  in  common, 
afler  the  example  of  the  first  Christians.  They  shall  neither  ask  nor 
refuse  any  thing  for  themselves,  leaving  all  their  wants  to  the  solicitude 
of  the  ofiice  bearers  of  their  congregation.  Far  and  near,  they  shall 
live  and  shall  dress  in  an  uniform  manner,  and  after  the  model  of  the 
mother  house.  Sick,  they  shall  content  themselves  in  every  respect 
with  the  ordinary  fare  and  treatment  of  the  poor ;  for  servants  ought 
not  to  be  better  treated  than  their  masters. 

III.  IV.  V.  VI.  These  four  sections  inculcate  on  the  Sisters  holy 
modesty,  and  an  edifying  demeanoiu:  on  all  occasions,  mutual  conde- 
scension, and  love  for  one  another,  and  obedience,  with  submission  of 
the  judgment  and  the  will  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  all  places  in 
which  they  are  established,  and  to  their  own  superiors,  in  all  matters 
in  which  they  do  not  see  any  sin. 

VII.  Their  principal  employment  being  to  serve  the  sick  poor,  they 
shall  serve  them  as  Jesus  Christ  himself,  with  as  much  cordiality, 
respect  and  devotion,  even  the  most  troublesome  and  the  most  dis- 
agreeable. This  service  they  shall  prefer  even  to  their  spiritual  exer- 
cises. They  shall  take  care  of  the  souls  as  well  as  of  the  bodies  of  the 
poor  they  serve.  As  to  material  aid  and  the  distribution  of  alms,  they 
shall  act  conformably  with  the  instructions  that  will  have  been  given 
tbem,  or  with  the  will  of  the  donors.  They  shall  not  attend  on  the 
rich  unless  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  and  even  then,  according  to 
their  institute,  they  shall  take  care  that  the  poor  be  first  served. 

VIII,  The  eiglith  section  prescribes  their  spiritual  exercises,  which  are 
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'  neither  to  be  omitted  nor  postponed  except  in  &voiir  of  the  service  of 
the  poor.' 

IX.  The  ninth  and  last  section  regulates  the  emplojment  of  the  day. 
To  rise  at  four  o'clock ;  to  retire  to  bed  at  nine.  There  are  certain 
devotional  exercises ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeen  hours 
is  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  poor. 

To  these  common  rules,  practised  for  a  long  time  before  they 
were  reduced  to  a  code,  Vincent  added  particular  rules  for  the 
Sisters  visiting  the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes,  the  Sisters  of 
the  Hotel-Dieu  and  other  hospitals,  the  Sisters  of  the  House  of 
Foundlings,  the  Sisters  of  the  villages,  the  Sisters  teaching 
school,  the  Sisters  attending  on  and  consoling  the  sick  galley- 
slaves — in  a  word,  rules  suitable  to  each  fimction  of  charity, 
in  which  the  members  of  the  congregation  were  severally 
engaged. 

Above  all  things,  he  enjoined  on  the  Sisters  to  maintain,  in 
every  function,  sweetness  of  manner,  patience,  kindness,  and 
respect  for  the  poor  of  Christ.  '  Your  principal  care,  my 
daughters,'  said  he,  '  after  the  love  of  God  and  the  desire  to 
render  yourselves  pleasing  to  His  Divine  Majesty,  ought  to  be 
to  serve  the  sick  poor  with  great  sweetness  and  cordiality,  com- 
passionating their  sufferings  and  listening  to  their  little  com- 
plaints as  a  good  mother  ought  to  do,  for  they  look  upon 
you  as  their  nursing  mothers,  as  persons  sent  to  assist  them. 
Thus  you  are  destined  to  represent  the  bounty  of  God  in  their 
regard.' ' 

For  many  years  before  he  gave  the  Sisters  of  Charity  their 
written  rules.  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  used  to  assejnble  them, 
from  time  to  time,  and  hold  spiritual  conferences  with  them. 
The  discourses  he  delivered  on  those  occasions  have  been  pre- 
served ;  and  his  spirit — a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  holiness — per- 
vading them,  still  animates  the  congregation. 

This  will  readily  be  seen  by  those  who,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  visit  an  hospital  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters.     But 

*  *  Explication  des  R^les/  par  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul. 
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there  are  many  results  of  this  holy  training  which  no  observation 
can  reveal,  and  which  are  known  only  to  Crod. 

A  Sister  of.  Charity  may  be  for  years  engaged  in  hospital  duty 
in  England,  in  France,  in  Germany,  or  in  Italy.     On  a  pcurtica- 
lar  morning  she  may  receive  an  order  to  start  for  China,  the 
following  day.     No  leave-taking  of  friends — no  packing-up  of 
l^gg^® — J^o  elaborate  arrangements  for  this  long  journey  of 
sixteen  thousand  miles  I     She  obeys  the  order  as  she  would  the 
voice  of  God.     With  her  little  bimdle  containing  a  change  of 
clothes,  her  few  books  of  devotion  and  her  -rosary,  she  departs 
at  the  hour  appointed.     She  tarries  not  one  moment  by  the 
way.     She  looks  not  once  back  on  the  land  of  her  birth,  which 
she  is  now  leaving  for  ever.     She  fearlessly  and  cheerfully  goes 
forth,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  the  land  of  the  bar- 
barian.    The  saving  of  the  lives,  and  the  baptism,  of  female 
infants  condemned,  by  the  inhuman  custom  of  that  over-popu- 
lated coimtry,  to  be  drowned,  on  their  birth,  or  to  be  left  to 
perish  by  the  road-sides — their  education  and  training — ^the 
conducting  of  the  Schools  of  native  Christians,  and  the  several 
other  functions  of  charity  to  which  her  institute  adapts  itself 
in  this  new  sphere— such  are  the  future  occupations  of  her  life, 
and  she  enters  on  them  with  a  self-sacrificing  zeal  which  needs 
no  human  praise.^ 

We  have  all  lately  read  accoimts  of  the  martyrdom  of  ten 
of  these  good  sisters,  under  circumstances  of  revolting  bru- 
tality, at  Tien-Tsin.  The  following  honourable  testimony  is 
borne  to  their  merit  by  the  Reverend  Charles  Henry  Butcher, 
M.A.,  British  Chaplain  at  Shanghai : — '  It  is  no  exaggeration 

*  '  C*est  ainbi  qu'il  fattt  Yous  comporter  pour  etre  bonnes  FiUes  de  la 
Charity,  et  pour  aller  partout  ou  Dieu  voudra,  et  partout  ou  Ton  vous  de- 
luaode,  soit  en  Afrique,  soit  auz  Indes,  soit  aux  armies.  Humiliez-Tous 
dcvant  Dieu,  et  &oyez  pretes  k  embrasser  tous  les  emplois  que  sa  divine 
Providence  vous  donnera :  cW  ce  que  je  ne  puis  trop  vous  recommander, 
puisque  telle  est  la  fin  de  votre  Compagnie,  et  que,  lorsque  vous  y  man- 
querez,  adieu  la  charitd.* — Ea'pUcatimi  des  H^ffles,  par  Saint  Vincent  de 
I'aul. 
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to  sSLy  that  since  Cawnpore  no  such  deed  of  blood  has  been 
committed.  The  murder  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  is  an  out- 
rage Hoi  oh  a  nation  or  a  church,  but  on  humanity  itself.  As 
chaplain  to  the  British  community  at  Shanghai,  I  have  had 
oppoftunities  of  seeing  the  noble  and  devoted  Work  of  some  of 
these  Wottlen,  when  taking  care  of  the  sick  at  the  hospital  at 
this  port,  before  they  removed  to  the  north.  One  lady  who  has 
been  murdered  With  every  circumstance  of  horror,  wa«  an  Irish 
lady  whose  memory  is  cherished  with  affection  and  gmtitude 
by  many  of  the  community  here.'  * 

'  Letter  to  the  <  Times,'  under  date  Shanghu,  July  6,  1870^  in  the 
llmee  ^  of  September  d,  1870. 
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CHAPTER  XIIT. 

THE   IRISH   SISTEBS   OF   CHAEITT. 

Transplant  her  to  the  dark  places  of  the  earth — awaken  her  energies  to 
action,  and  her  hreath  becomes  a  healiog^her  presence  a  blessiiig.  She 
disputes  inch  by  inch  the  stride  of  the  stalking  pestilence,  where  man,  the 
strong  and  brave,  shrinks  away  pale  and  affrighted. — Akite  STSPHEifB. 

This  congregation  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  which  we  have 
just  been  treating — the  Sceors  de  la  Charity.  Its  objects  are 
similar.  It  was  instituted,  in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1815,  to 
supply  a  want  which  the  Presentation  and  other  enclosed  or- 
ders could  not  supply — namely,  a  religious  commimity  to 
minister  to  the  sick  poor  in  the  public  hospitals  and  in  their 
own  homes. 

It  may  be  asked  here  :— '  Why  establish  a  new  congregation 
for  this  purpose  ?  Why  not  rather  introduce  some  of  the 
French  Sisters  ?  Is  it  not  injudicious  to  have  such  a  multipli- 
cation of  religious  orders  ? '  To  this  the  reply  is  : — At  the 
time — some  fifty-seven  years  ago — the  circumstances  of  the 
coimtry  were  very  different  indeed  from  what  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, and  the  introduction  of  the  French  Sisters  was  not  then 
the  easy  matter  it  has  since  become.  We  may  well  imagine 
what  a  commotion  would  have  been  caused,  fourteen  years 
before  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  by  the 
appearance  of  French  nuns,  in  their  habits,  and,  above  all,  the 
remarkable  white  comette,  in  the  streets  of  Dublin — how  the 
law  of  the  land  would  immediately  have  been  put  in  motion 
by  the  small,  but  then  all-powerful,  minority,  to  check  and 
punish  such  a  daring  intrusion  of  Popery.  At  the  time,  it  is 
true,  a  Bengal  fakir,  a  Chinese  bonze,  or  a  Turkish  dervise 
miglit  have  freely  perambulated  the  streets  of  the  Irish  metro- 
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polls,  and  performed  his  devotions  without  being  molested  by 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  ;  but  it  would  have  been  perilous 
for  Christian  ladies,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Grod  and  their 
neighbour,  to  have  appeared,  in  the  religious  habit,  in  the 
capital  of  a  Christian  coimtry  I  Therefore,  as  matters  then 
stood,  it  was  much  better  to  establish  an  institute  composed  of 
Irish  ladies,  who  would  go  about  on  their  mission  of  chanty  in 
plain  costume,  and  not  in  a  religious  habit,  and  whose  rules 
and  constitutions  would  approximate  more  to  the  enclosed 
orders  than  the  French  congregation. 

In  the  economy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  each  religious  order 
or  congregation,  whether  male  or  female,  has  its  own  peculiar 
objects  and  functions ;  and  so  we  can  generally  trace  the  origin 
of  each  to  some  necessity  of  the  time,  demanding  its  institu- 
tion. The  education  of  the  rich,  the  instruction,  secular  and 
religious,  of  the  poor,  the  care  of  foundlings,  orphans,  and 
friendless  young  women,  the  impaid  administration  of  Mag- 
dalen asylums,  reformatories,  industrial  schools  and  hospitals, 
the  visitation  of  jails  and  workhouses,  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  their  own  homes— each  of  these  works  has  its 
special  institute  or  institutes.  Charity  is  ever  watchful ;  it 
immediately  discovers  a  want.  It  is  ever  ingenious  ;  it  readily 
devises  and  perfects  a  plan,  to  meet  that  want.  It  is  devoted ;  no 
difficulty  nor  danger  deters  it.  We  are  familiar  with  the  noble 
work  of  the  orders  for  the  redemption  of  Christian  captives ;  * 
we  have  seen  how  the  French  Sisters  of  Charity  in  China  con- 
secrate their  lives  to  saving,  adopting,  and  educating  female 
children  about  to  be  drowned  by  their  unnatural  parents  or 
left  to  perish  by  the  road-sides.^  In  Cairo,  the  nuns  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  contrive  to  purchase  a  number  of  the  young 
girls  oflfered  for  sale  in  the  slave  market,  and  bring  them  up 
modest  Christian  maidens.  And  so  with  other  institutes.  But 
none  of  these  institutes  are  solely  the  work  of  a  sudden  im- 
pulse of  zeal  and  devotion.     They  are  frequently  suggested,  no 

»  See  p.  93.  "^  See  p.  136. 
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doubt,  by  the  zeal  and  charity  of  individuals,  strongly  im- 
pressed A^-ith  the  necessity  of  such  an  organization  in  a  par- 
ticular state  of  affairs.  But  then  that  zeal  and  that  charity 
must  be  governed  and  directed  by  a  wise  discretion  ;  and  con- 
sequently the  projected  orders  or  congregations  i^equire,  in  the 
first  place,  episcopal  sanction :  then  their  rules  and  constitu- 
tions must  be  drawn  up  with  great  care  and  deliberation  ;  and 
finally  the  whole  must  be  submitted  to,  and  appi'oved  of,  and 
confirmed,  by  the  Holy  See.* 

Thus  it  was  that  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  neces- 
sity for  such  an  institute  as  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity  was 
manifest ;  and  the  venerable  prelate  by  whom  the  project  of  its 
foundation  was  promoted  added,  in  this,  another  to  the  strong 
claims  he  had  earned  on  the  gratitude  of  his  oWn  and  succeeding 
generations. 

The  foundress,  Mary  {"ranees  Aikenhead,  was  bom  in  Rut- 
land Street,  Cork,  on  January  19,  1787.  Her  father,  the  son 
of  ah  oflBcer  in  a  Higliland  regiment,  was  a  physician,  and  pro- 
fessed the  Protestant  faith.  Her  mother,  a  member  of  the  old 
Anglo-Irish  family  of  Stackpoole,  was  a  Catholic.  The  children, 
foiu-  in  nulnber,  were  brought  up  in  the  father's  creed.  Mary 
l^^rauces,  the  eldest,  used  sometimes  to  be  taken  to  the  *  South 
chapel,'  ^  by  her  maternal  relatives,  and  thus  she  became  ac- 
quainted, and  favourably  impressed,  with  the  Catholic  doctrines 
and  ceremonial.  On  Trinity  Sunday  in  the  year  1801,  she  was 
present  at  a  sermon  preached  by  Doctor  Florence  MacCarthy, 
the  co-adjutor  bishop  of  Cork,  on  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus.  The  result  of  this  discourse  was,  to  determine  her  to 
enter  the  Catholic  Church,  into  which  she  was  received  by  the 
co-adjutor  bishop,  being  then  in  her  fifteenth  year.  The  feet 
of  her  taking  so  important  a  step  at  such  an  early  age — an  age 
at  which  yoimg  ladies  in  general  evince  little  disposition  to 
enter  into  matters  of  religious  controversy — shows  how  much 
her  mind  must  have  been  fixed  on  the  things  of  the  next 

*  See  p.  42,  *  The  parish  cburcb  of  Suiiit  Fiubarr. 
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world.  Young  as  she  was,  she  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  devote 
herself  altogether  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  poor.  In  this 
vocation  she  was  encouraged  and  sustained  by  the  association 
and  example  of  a  young  friend,  of  congenial  tastes,  Miss  Cecilia 
Lynch,  with  whom  she  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  time  in 
works  of  piety  and  charity,  in  their  native  city.  Both  young 
ladies  were  not  only  endowed  with  persevering  fervour,  but 
they  were  gifted  with  strength  of  character  and  discretion  be- 
yond their  years — most  valuable  qualities  to  those  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  the  corporal  and  spiritual  works  of  mercy. 

Miss  Lynch,  after  some  time,  entered  the  novitiate  of  the 
Poor  Clares  at  Harold's  Cross,  near  Dublin.*  In  order  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremonies  of  her  friend's  reception  and  pro- 
fession. Miss  Aikenhead  repaired  to  Dublin,  and,  while  in  that 
city,  on  both  occasions,  resided  with  a  lady  who  took  an  active 
part  in  promoting  and  supporting  the  Catholic  charities  of  the 
capital.  That  lady,  speaking  from  her  extensive  experience, 
used  to  expatiate  on  the  great  want  of  such  an  order  as  the 
French  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Ireland.  Her  words  sank  deep 
into  Miss  Aikenhead's  mind  ;  they  exactly  coincided  with  her 
own  ideas ;  and  the  result  was  that,  after  some  time,  she  de- 
cided on  removing  from  Cork  to  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  a  Soeur  de  la  Charity,  and  introducing  the  sisterhood 
into  Ireland.  This  was  in  1811.  The  Archbishop,  Doctor 
Murray,  to  whom  she  disclosed  her  views,  greatly  rejoiced  at 
the  proposal,  and  confirmed  her  in  her  pious  intentions.  How- 
ever, on  carefully  considering  the  whole  subject,  and  after  com- 
municating with  the  French  Sisters  and  other  similar  orders  on 
the  Continent,  he  decided  that  it  was  better  to  establish  a  new 
institute,  specially  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  and 
wants  of  the  coimtry.  In  accordance  with  this  view.  Miss 
Aikenhead,  and  another  young  lady.  Miss  Alicia  Walsh,  pro- 
ceeded to  York  in  the  year  1812,  and  entered  Saint  Mary's 

»  This  Convent  was  founded  in  1803.  There  are  27  nuns,  who  have 
charge  of  86  female  orphans,  i^d  conduct  a  primary  school.  See  Chapter 
XXVIL 
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Convent  in  that  city,  to  make  their  novitiate  for  the  new 
foundation.*  The  nuns  of  the  York  convent,  Sisters  of  the 
Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  or,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  Nuns  of  Loretto,  at  that  time  used  to  visit  the 
sick  poor,  in  addition  to  their  main  occupation  of  educating 
girls,  rich  and  poor.  Therefore  they  were  most  suitable 
instructresses  for  the  two  young  Irish  novices.  At  Miss 
Aikenhead's  desire,  the  interval  between  their  reception  and 
profession  was  made  three  years,  instead  of  two,  the  usual  term 
of  probation. 

In  the  year  1815,  Archbishop  Murray,  on  his  return  from 
Eome,  called  at  the  convent  in  York,  to  conduct  the  two 
novices,  sisters  Aikenhead  and  Walsh,  to  the  scene  of  their 
future  labours.  They  arrived  in  Dublin  on  August  22,  and 
were  established  by  the  Archbishop  in  the  old  Trinitarian 
Orphan  House  in  North  William  Street.  On  September  1  he 
received  their  religious  vows,  and  on  the  10th  of  that  month 
they  entered  on  the  visitation  of  the  sick  poor  in  their  own 
homes — a  holy  work,  which  has  ever  since — ^now  fifty-seven 
years — been  quietly  and  unobtrusively  going  on,  and  the  great 
good  resulting  from  which  can  be  estimated  only  by  the  paro- 
chial clergy,  or  the  dispensary  physicians,  who  are  familiar 
with  the  cheerless  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  their  fearfully 
aggravated  sufferings  in  time  of  sickness. 

The  Sisters  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  and,  with  the  in- 
crease of  nimibers,  new  functions  of  charity  were  undertaken. 
Not  confined  to  the  squalid  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  capital,  ere 
long  they  extended  their  ministrations  to  the  hospital  ward  and 
the  prison  cell.  Many  are  now  living  who  remember  their  de- 
voted services  in  the  Grangegorman  cholera  hospital,  during  the 
first  outbreak  of  that  epidemic  in  1832. 

The  congregation  was  canonically  approved  of  by  Pope  Gre- 

^  This  convent  is  ratuated  at  Micklegate  Bar,  York,  and  is  sometimes 
called  the  Bar  Convent.  It  has  a  boarding  school  for  young  ladies  and  ex- 
tensive poor-schools.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  convent  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  having  been  founded  in  1G86.     See  Chapter  XX. 
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gory  XVI.  in  1834.  Mrs.  Aikenhead^  had  the  gratification  of 
surviving  many  years,  to  see  her  congregation  flourish  and 
largely  extend  its  sphere.  She  died  July  23,  1858,  aged 
seventy-two. 

The  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity  differ  in  some  respects  from  the 
French  sisters.  They  follow  the  rule  of  Saint  Ignatius ;  the 
French  Sisters,  that  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.  The  former 
have  two  years  and  a  half  of  probation  ;  the  latter  five  and  a 
half  years.  The  former  take  perpetual  vows ;  the  latter,  an- 
nual. Their  objects  are  similar.  The  main  function  of  both 
congregations  is  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor.  Both  however 
undertake  all  other  works  in  which  they  can  be  useful  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  humanity. 

No  description  can  convey  an  adei^uate  idea  of  the  perfect 
organization,  devoted  charity  and  great  public  usefulness  of 
this  noble  institute.  These  will  be  best  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  personal  observation  ;  and  the  English  tourist  will 
find  much  to  interest  and  instruct  him  in  a  series  of  visits  to 
the  several  institutions  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  Irish 
capital. 

In  Stanhope  Street  he  will  find  Saint  Mary's  Industrial 
training  school,  with  twenty-six  nuns  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  girls.  These  are  the  children  of  decent,  well  conducted 
parents,  or  unprotected  orphans,  or  those  whose  guardians  wish 
to  have  them  trained  to  industry.  During  their  residence  in 
the  establishment,  they  are  provided  for,  in  every  respect. 
The  support  of  each  girl  costs  fourteen  pounds ;  making  the 
total  expenditure  about  2,200i.  a  year.  This  expenditure  is 
met,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  receipts  of  the  laundry, 
in  which  washing  is  done,  on  an  extensive  scale,  for  families. 
The  remainder  is  made  up  by  the  contributions  of  the  chari- 
table.    The  girls  make  all  their  own  clothes.     There  are  large 

*  When  a  lady  receives  the  veil  as  a  nun,  she  is  thenceforward  called 
Mrs.,  such  as  Mrs.  Aikenhead,  Mrs.  M'Auley,  &c.,  by  visitors.  Within  the 
conrent^  she  is  caUed  Sister,  such  as  Sister  Mary  Clare,  Sister  Ignatius,  &c. 
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poor-schools  attached  to  the  convent.  The  nuns  also  visit  and 
relieve  the  sick  poor  in  their  neighboiq^hood.  This  convent  was 
founded  by  Mrs.  Aikenhead  in  1819. 

In  Upper  Gardiner  Street  Convent,  the  Sisters  have  a  school 
in  which  they  educate  800  poor  girls.  In  Wellington  Street 
Convent,  they  conduct  Saint  Joseph's  female  orphanage,  in 
wliich  are  84  children  ;  and  the  community  also  devote  them- 
pelves  to  the  education  of  1,000  poor  girls  in  the  Kipg's  IpiUJ 
Street  schools. 

Tlie  community  of  Harold's  Cross  educate  400  poor  children ; 
and  that  of  Sandymount  250, 

At  Donnybrook  the  Sisters  conduct  a  Magdalen  Asylum, 
containing  72  penitents. 

At  Baldoyle  a  small  community  of  six  give  religious  in- 
struction to  the  poor  children  in  the  psu'ochial  schools,  and 
visit  the  sick  poor  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Saint  Vincent's  Hospital,  Stephen's  Grreen,  ip  every  respect 
a  model  hospital,  is  under  the  care  of  twenty  Sisters.  It  was 
opened  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  1834,  in  the  former  town 
residence  of  the  Earls  of  Meath,  and  commenced  with  twelve 
patients.  Some  years  later,  an  adjoining  mansion  was  pur- 
phased,  and  considerable  additions  have  since  been  made,  in  the 
rear.  The  number  of  patients  now  is  one  hundred,  and  the 
arrangements  for  their  treatipent  and  comfort  are  perfect.  An 
interesting  portion  is  the  children's  ward,  where  it  is  qiost 
gratifying  to  witness  the  care  and  kindness  bestowed  on  those 
little  ones,  who,  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  can  but  very  rarely  be 
properly  ministered  to  in  their  own  poor  homes. 

As  we  move  through  the  several  rooms,  we  see?  on  every  side, 
tokens  of  the  high  appreciation  of  this  hospital  by  all  grades, 
from  the  poorept  patient  up  to  the  wealthy  and  titled,  whose 
names  we  read  affixed  to  the  beds  they  have  endowed.  Here 
an  humble  mechanic,  who,  while  in  the  hospital,  noticed  a  cer- 
tain want,  has  supplied  that  want  by  the  labour  of  his  hands  ; 
here  again  ^  day-labourer  has  contributed  his  mite,  purchased 
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by  savings  out  of  his  scanty  wages ;  and  thus,  from  a  rude  cork- 
screw or  a  medicine  mug  up  to  the  silver  lamp,  which  burns, 
in  the  chapel,  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,*  may  be  seen 
many  an  offering  of  gratitude — the  best  evidence  that  can  be 
afforded  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  institution. 

Though  last  not  least,  are  twelve  endowed  beds — each  repre- 
senting a  subscription  of  20L  a  year.  How  many  of  the  rich 
are  there  who  could  well  afford  this  sum  out  of  their  superflui- 
ties, and  thus  provide  for  the  constant  maintenance  of  one 
patient !  In  such  a  case,  the  subscriber  has  the  nomination  of 
the  patient. 

In  this,  as  in  all  similar  institutions,  the  poor  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  medical  and  surgical  skill  and  experience, 
gratuitously  placed  at  their  disposal.  With  such  aid,  and  the 
devoted  and  untiring  services  of  the  Sisters,  they  are  as  well 
attended  to  as  the  wealthiest  and  noblest  of  the  land  could  be 
in  their  own  homes. 

This  hospital,  in  another  respect,  is  a  great  public  benefit — 
being  a  first-class  school  of  medicine  and  surgery.  There  are 
two  physicians  and  two  surgeons  on  the  staff,  and  the  medical 
students  number  between  fifty  and  sixty.  The  total  number 
treated  in  the  hospital  last  year  was  1,034  ;  and  the  number  of 
extern  patients  who  received  dispensary  relief  was  6,442.  It 
is  open  to  all  religious  denominations ;  and  the  ministers  of 
their  own  creeds  have  free  access  to  the  non-Catholic  patients. 

In  connexion  with  Saint  Vincent's  Hospital  is  the  Convales- 
cent Home  at  Linden,  Stillorgan,  also  under  the  care  of  the 
Sisters.  Here  twenty  convalescents  are  received,  and,  imdcr 
the  influence  of  pure  air,  green  fields,  and  wholesome  diet,  are 
rapidly  restored  to  health  and  strength.  The  advantage  of  a 
sanatorium  of  this  kind,  especially  in  the  neighbomhood  of  a 
large  city,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  When  a  poor  man  leaves 
an  hospital,  convalescent,  he  but  too  often  goes  back  to  a  dark, 

*  This  beautiful  lamp,  which  cost  87/.,  was  presented  by  the  Dublin 
Metropolitan  Pulico  force. 
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uncomfortable,  ill-ventilated  lodging,  in  a  lane  or  alley ;  and 
without  proper  nourishment,  or  sufficient  fuel,  bedding,  or 
clothing,  is  likely  either  to  suffer  a  relapse,  or  to  contract,  in 
his  weakly  state,  some  chronic  ailment,  by  which  his  young 
family  will  be  permanently  deprived  of  their  support,  and 
society  of  a  useful  member.  In  considering  such  cases,  it  is 
well  to  go  beneath  the  surface — to  enter  into  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  little  world  of  the  poor  man^s  home.  For  in  the 
lowly  cottage,  as  in  the  gilded  palace,  great  is  the  anxiety, 
painful  the  suspense,  and  wearying  the  alternations  of  fear  and 
hope,  when  the  head  of  the  family  is  stricken  down,  and  his 
life  trembles  in  the  balance.  But  in  the  case  of  the  poor  man, 
there  is  super-added  an  element  of  anxious  care  imknown  to 
the  rich.  On  the  chances  of  his  recovery  hangs  the  fate  of  his 
whole  family,  who,  should  he  succumb,  will  be  thrown  desolate 
paupers  on  the  world !  Can  we,  then,  too  highly  appreciate 
the  thoughtful  charity  of  the  good  Sisters,  in  establishing  their 
Convalescent  Home,  to  meet  so  great  a  necessity  ? 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  institution  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  is  the  Female  Blind  Asylum  at  Merrion.  Situated 
in  a  demesne  of  thirty-three  acres  of  fine  land,  well  planted, 
and  overlooking  the  sea,  it  is  about  twenty  minutes'  drive  from 
the  city.  The  convent  numbers  eleven  nuns ;  and  the  asylum, 
a  handsome  new  building,  specially  erected  for  the  purpose, 
appears  perfect  in  every  detail.  A  grand  central  hall  with 
double  staircase,  lofty  and  spacious  corridors  with  handrails  on 
both  sides  for  the  use  of  the  inmates,  refectory,  dormitories, 
school  rooms,  work  rooms,  music  room,  all  fine  well  ventilated 
apartments — no  expense  appears  to  have  been  spared,  no  neces- 
sity overlooked,  no  requisite  of  health  and  comfort  omitted,  in 
completing  this  asylum.  The  inmates  are  one  hundred  and 
ten  in  number.  Several  of  them  have  been  sent  in  from  the 
different  poor  law  unions.  The  boards  of  guardians  allow 
twelve  pounds  a  year  for  the  support  of  each  ;  but  the  actual 
cost  is  nineteen  pounds.     The  nuns  make  up  the  difference. 
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These  poor  children  require  particularly  good  nourishment ; 
as  they  are  nearly  all  of  a  strumous  habit,  the  result  of  bad 
air  and  insuflScient  food  in  their  early  years.  Hence  their 
loss  of  sight.     Very  few  of  them  are  blind  from  their  birth. 

The  nims  conduct  us  through  the  building.  In  the  pantry 
are  immense  piles  of  excellent  white  bread,  which  is  being  cut 
for  use.  The  dairy,  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  is  well  supplied 
with  milk.  Vegetables  are  also  furnished  in  abundance  from 
the  garden.  The  kitchen  has  all  the  newest  arrangements  and 
appliances.  Passing  the  foot  of  the  grand  stairciise,  we  enter 
the  music  hall.  Here  we  find  some  fifty  or  sixty  girls,  seated 
round  the  spacious  room,  all  busy  at  knitting  or  other  work. 
Around  a  piano,  at  the  upper  end,  are  grouped  some  twenty 
more,  who  form  a  little  choir.  One  blind  girl  presides  at  the 
piano,  and  makes  an  excellent  conductress.  Close  by  them 
stands  a  nun,  the  only  one  who  enjoys  the  blessing  of  sight  in 
this  numerous  assembly ;  and  we  soon  perceive  bow  she  is  loved 
by  the  poor  stricken  ones  around  her,  as  she  addresses  now  one, 
now  another,  in  making  arrangements  for  the  little  perform- 
ance about  to  come  oflF.  Several  airs  are  played  and  sung,  with 
admirable  precision  and  excellent  effect.  The  workers,  seated 
around,  appear  greatly  to  enjoy  the  harmony,  their  busy  fingers 
nimbly  moving,  all  the  while.  Among  these  girls  we  observe 
some  sweet  intelligent  faces ;  but  alas  1  a  certain  painful,  in- 
describable expression,  marking  the  absence  of  that  feature 
which  lights  up  the  human  countenance,  is  but  too  plainly 
noticeable  in  all. 

They  are  nearly  all  the  children  of  the  poor.  One  is  pointed 
out  to  us,  -whose  fiimily  once  occupied  a  respectable  position  ; 
but,  through  misfortune,  they  lost  all  their  means ;  and  this 
child  was  left  an  orphan,  penniless  and  blind.  A  gentle  child, 
with  a  sweet  expression  and  strikingly  regular  features,  once 
the  idol  of  affluent  parents,  '  by  birth  a  lady,  and  by  nature  a 
lady,'  to  use  the  words  of  the  good  Sister — it  is  a  sad  tiling  to 
bear  her  little  history  :  and  yet  again  it  is  a  consolation  to 
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reflect  that  such  poor  helpless  ones,  cast  out  alone  upon  the 
world,  can  find  so  comfortable  a  home  and  such  true  friends. 

In  other  rooms  we  see  blind  women  of  more  advanced  years, 
busily  plying  their  work.  The  nuns,  as  we  pass  on,  have  a 
cheery  salutation,  or  kind  word  for  them  alL  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  add  that  the  instruction,  secular  and  religious,  of  all 
the  inmates  is  admirably  attended  to.  Those  who  are  de-> 
barred  from  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  this  world  are  here 
taught  to  fix  their  hopes  altogether  on  the  next :  and  thus  it 
is  that  they  cease  to  feel  the  pain  of  their  sad  privation.  We 
may  well  imagine  how  their  fervent  humble  prayer  is  offered, 
in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  words,  of  the  prince  of  English 
poets,  under  a  similar  affliction  : — 

Thy  glorious  face 
Is  leaning  towards  me — and  its  holy  light 
Shines  in  upon  my  dwelling  placei 

And  there  is  no  more  night. 

On  my  bended  knee, 
I  recognize  Thy  purpose  clearly  shown — 
My  vision  Thou  has  dimmed,  that  I  may  see 

Thyself — Thyself  alone. 

I  have  nought  to  fear — 
This  darkness  is  the  sliadow  of  Thy  wing— 
Beneath  it  I  am  almost  sacred — here 

Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

As  we  take  our  leave,  we  canuot  but  feel  a  strong  conviction 
that  whoever  visits  this  asylum,  no  matter  what  his  creed,  or 
how  great  his  prejudices  against  convents  may  be,  must,  from 
liis  heart,  bless  the  good  ladies,  who  devote  their  exertions,  and 
means,  and  lives,  to  so  noble  a  work  of  charity* 

The  Sisters  have  two  convents  in  Cork,  which  may  be  briefly 
referred  to  here,  as  further  illustrating  the  great  variety  of 
special  works  embraced  by  their  congregation.  The  convent 
of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  situated  in  the  poor  district  of  Pea- 
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cock  Lane,  has  attached  to  it  a  Magdalen  Asylum,  which  is 
perfect  in  every  respect,  and  well  deserves  a  visit.  The  num- 
ber of  penitents  is  eighty.  They  are  all  engaged  in  laundry 
work,  and  are  self-supporting.  The  washing  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  most  respectable  families  in  Cork  is  done  here. 
Passing  through  the  ironing  room,  on  a  finishing  day,  the 
stranger  would  almost  fancy  himself  in  the  show  room  of  one  of 
the  London  monster  shops,  so  elegant  is  the  display  of  articles 
of  dress  on  every  side.  Tlie  appliances  are  all  of  the  best  and 
newest  description  ;  and  so  well  is  the  work  done,  that  several 
Protestant  families  are  glad  to  send  their  washing  to  the 
asylum.  The  women  are  all  busy  and  active,  and  apparently 
happy.  Constant  occupation,  and  that  too  of  a  useful  kind,  is 
a  great  blessing  to  them,  as  it  must  be  to  everyone  indus- 
triously employed.  The  inmates  of  this  a<?ylum  are  kept  in  it 
for  life  ;  or  as  long  as  they  please  to  remain.  Some,  when  re- 
formed, are  taken  out  by  their  families,  and  some  few  obtain 
situations  ;  but  the  great  majority  prefer  remaining  in  a  home, 
in  which  they  at  last  have  found  peace  and  happiness.  Each 
penitent  has  a  little  sleeping  room  to  herself — a  system  which 
the  nims  seem  to  value  highly.  As  we  pass  along  the  fine, 
well  ventilated  corridors,  these  rooms  appear  the  perfection  of 
neatness.  In  each  is  a  little  altar,  with  pious  pictures,  in 
arranging  which  the  penitents  take  special  interest.  In  all 
that  is  to  be  seen  in  this  institution,  there  is  abundant  matter 
for  pleasing  reflection.  Here  are  eighty  women,  who  have  been 
rescued  from  the  lowest  depths  of  sin  and  degradation,  whose 
lives  have  been  a  curse  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  all  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact :  and  now  they  are  usefully  em- 
ployed, and  self-supporting — all  of  them  happy,  and  the  great 
majority  of  them,  as  we  can  learn,  leading  most  holy  lives  1  Oli ! 
could  we  but  read  the  past  history  of  many  of  these  poor  girls, 
could  we  but  realize  the  terrible  ordeal  of  want,  and  hunger,  and 
temptation,  so  long  heroically  endured,  but  relentlessly  press-- 
ing  upon  them  until  they  were  overwhelmed  in  the  fatal  fall ; 
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could  we  but  see  the  dark  and  desolate  vista  then  opening  out 
Ix'fore  them,  without  one  gleam  of  human  pity,  one  ray  of 
Christian  hope,  we  might  indeed  be  able  to  sound  the  depths 
of  that  charity,  which  has  stretched  out  its  hand  t6  save,  and 
load  them  back  to  the  paths  of  peace  and  duty.  All,  the 
cliildren  of  poverty ;  most  of  them,  the  victims  of  n^lect 
and  bad  example  from  their  earliest  years  ;  many  of  them,  the 
prey  of  the  heartless  seducer ;  what  should  we  have  been,  had 
we  to  puss  through  the  same  trials  and  temptations — what  they, 
had  they  our  opportunities  and  advantages  ! 

On  iirst  entering,  some  of  the  penitents  are  troublesome, 
and,  feeling  the  confinement  irksome,  express  a  wish  to  leave. 
Here  the  tact  of  the  Sisters  is  judiciously  and  successfully  ex- 
ercised ;  and,  in  time,  the  poor  fallen  ones  learn  to  bless  the 
djiy  on  which  they  entered  Saint  Mary  Magdalen's  Asylum. 
The  diet  is  excellent ;  and  the  kindness  of  the  nims,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  reassures  the  penitents,  goes  straight  to  their 
lieartw,  and  leads  them  to  turn  to  Him,  who  pardoned  the 
public  sinner,  and  for  whose  sake  they  have  been  so  lovingly 
received  and  so  thoughtfully  provided  for. 

An  extensive  wing  has  recently  been  added  to  this  asylum. 
The  cost  has  been  defrayed  by  the  l)equest  of  a  citizen  of 
Cork  — a  gentleman  who  led  a  single  life,  and  lived  penuriously, 
saving  all  he  could  for  his  charitable  project.     The  Catholic 
Ixjlief  in  the  obligation  and  merit  of  good  works,  carried  out 
from  the  sole  motive  of  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  our 
neiglibour  for  God's  sake,  is  familiar  to  my  readers.     This 
bcnelicent  sentiment  finds  outward  expression  in  many  a  work 
sucli  as  this  just  described ;  and,  thus,  attached  to  many  aeon- 
vent,  we  find  asylums,  orphanages,  hospitals,  and  similar  insti- 
tutions, monuments  of  the  faith,  hope,  and  charity  of  dying 
Cliristians.     There  is  no  investment  of  the  wealth  of  this  world 
so  thoroughly  considered,  so  carefully  made,  as  the  disposition 
of  their  means  for  charitable  purposes  by  the  dying ;  and,  in  the 
several  be([uests  of  this  nature,  we  have  abundant  further  proof,  if 
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such  were  wanted,  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  communities 
of  religious  women  are  held  by  those  who  know  them  best. 

To  this  convent  are  also  attached  extensive  poor-schools — 
one  for  infants,  and  one  for  grown  girls.  For  ventilation, 
comfort,  and  suitability,  in  every  respect,  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  have  been  built,  these  schools  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised.  As  happens  at  several  other  poor-schools  in  Ireland, 
mjany  of  the  children  come  to  these  schools  fasting,  and  it 
devolves  on  the  nuns  to  provide  them  with  food.  We  are 
shown  an  extensive  soup  kitchen,  and  an  almonry  just  inside 
the  convent  gate,  at  which  are  given  out  food  and  clothing,  on 
orders  left  by  the  Sisters  with  the  poor  families  they  visit  in 
different  parts  of  the  city. 

The  second  convent  is  Saint  Patrick's,  on  the  Wellington 
road,  to  which  is  attached  an  Hospital  for  Incurables.  The  cost 
of  this  building,  completed  now  about  two  years  and  a  half,  was 
chiefly  defrayed  by  the  bequest  of  a  gentleman,  a  member  of 
the  medical  profession,  who  also  left  an  income  of  3002.  a 
year  towards  the  support  of  the  patients.  Here,  those  sufferers 
who  are  stricken  by  disease  in  its  most  hopeless  and  afflicting 
form,  receive  all  the  aids  of  nutritious  diet,  medical  treatment, 
nurse-tending,  air,  cleanliness,  and  comfortable  bedding  and 
clothing,  which  they  so  much  require,  and  which  they  cannot 
command  in  their  own  homes.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage of  the  institution  is,  that  the  patients  enjoy  the  reli- 
gious instruction  and  consolation  especially  needed  by  their 
condition,  and  are  thereby  disposed  for  a  happy  death.  The 
hospital,  airy  and  spacious,  is  situated  in  a  healthful  neigh- 
bourhood, with  a  southern  aspect,  and  is  surroimded  by  neatly 
planted  grounds,  in  which  the  few  who  are  able  to  go  out  can 
take  exercise.  One  storey  is  entirely  devoted  to  males,  and 
another  to  females. 

Passing  through  a  long  corridor,  we  enter  a  lofty  and  well 
ventilated  ward,  all  the  beds  of  which  are  occupied.  We  stand 
by  the  bed-side  of  one  patient,  suffering  from  cancer  in  an 
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advanced  stage — and  there  are  several  such  cases  in  the 
hospital.  -Here  our  ear  is  saluted  by  the  low  moaning  of 
unceasing  pain  ;  we  perceive  the  sickening  hea\y  fetor  pe- 
culiar to  this  most  loathsome  disease ;  we  can  read  in  the 
emaciated  features  all  that  is  being  endured  by  the  sufferer. 
We  have  witnessed  enough ;  perhaps  it  is  that  we  are  un- 
accustomed to  such  scenes — but  we  are  glad  to  retire.  And 
this,  then,  is  the  home  of  the  Sisters!  They  have  left  the 
luxurious  and  elegant  abodes  of  their  childhood  to  take  up 
tlioir  dwelling  here  I  Amidst  these  sounds  and  sights,  and  in 
this  atmosphere,  they  have  elected  to  pass  their  days,  their 
weeks,  tlieir  months,  their  years,  their  whole  lives !  Under  the 
pressure  of  excruciating  pain,  the  patients  will  sometimes  be 
unreasonable  and  petulant.  Their  petulance  and  complaints 
must  be  borne  by  the  gentle  Sister  in  the  meek  and  holy 
spirit  of  her  institute.  The  sights  and  sounds  of  human  suffer- 
ing are  perhaps  the  most  disagreeable  of  all  companions ;  and 
yet  these  sights  and  sounds  to  her  are  ever  present,  even 
mingling  in  her  dreams  when  she  retires  to  snatch  a  brief 
repose.  These  hideous  sores  slu?  must  regularly  dress,  at  least 
twice  a  day — sometimes  more  frequently ;  the  opiates  to  al- 
leviate pain  and  other  medicines  are  administered  by  her 
hand  ;  and  it  is  her  duty  unceasingly  to  console  the  poor 
sufferers;  to  suggest  pious  thought.s,  and  especially  to  aid 
them  in  the  last  agony.  Who  is  there  that,  witnessing  all 
this,  can  withliold  his  homage  from  such  heroic  self-sacrifice, 
ennobled  and  sanctified  as  it  is  by  the  motive  which  prompts 
it  ?  Tliat  motive  is  appropriately  expressed  in  the  motto  of 
the  Congregation — '  Caritas  Christi  urget  nos.'  * 

^  I'or  ptatistics  of  the  Irish  Siyters  of  Charity,  list  of  convents,  &c.,  see 
Cliapter  XX VH. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  SISTERS   OK   UBBCT. 

Consider  thi',^ 

That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 

Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy  ; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy. 

Shakspeare. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  which  more  forcibly  impresses  the 
stranger  with  the  power,  wealtli,  and  grandeur  of  the  British 
metropolis  than  the  aspect  of  Regent  Street  on  a  fine  afternoon 
in  the  full  season.  Accompanied  by  a  friend  to  whom  London 
was  new,  and  strolling  from  Portland  Place  to  the  Quadrant, 
at  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  one  day  in  the  month  of  May 
last,  I  felt  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  in  pointing  out  to  him  the 
prominent  features  of  the  gay  and  splendid  scene : — the  dense 
crowd  of  magnificent  equipages ;  the  proud  carriage  horses, 
with  their  glossy  coats,  arched  necks,  and  grand  action ;  the 
harness  and  liveries,  so  elegant  and  appropriate,  without  being 
in  the  least  over-done  ;  the  exquisite  toilets  of  the  fair  occu- 
pants of  the  carriages ;  then,  the  throng  of  humbler  vehicles, 
from  the  huge  and  crowded  Metropolitan  Eailway  omnibus 
down  to  the  marvellously  steered  Hansom ;  the  pedestrians 
innumerable,  on  the  foot-ways  ;  the  shops,  so  rich,  so  tasteful, 
80  attractive  in  their  display ;  and,  with  all  this  dense  popu- 
lation, this  crowding  of  vehicles  in  many  rowi>,  occasionally 
brought  to  a  dead-lock,  no  disorder,  no  confusion,  no  bad 
conduct ;  but  all  regularity,  order,  good  temper,  and  seeming 
happiness  I  '  This  is  indeed  a  great  and  magnificent  capital,' 
exclaims  my  friend ;  '  the  sight  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
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age.'  We  next  proceed  to  view  the  drive  in  the  Park — ^that 
wondrous  reunion  of  beauty,  wealth,  rank  and  fashion — ^a 
Hcene  which  no  description  can  re-produce,  and  which  can  be 
found  only  in  Hyde  Park.  This,  although  not  so  varied,  is, 
in  a  certain  sense,  still  more  wonderful  than  what  we  have 
admired  an  hour  or  two  before. 

As  we  wend  our  way  homewards,  my  friend  begins  to 
moralize,  as,  doubtless,  many  others  have  done  on  similar 
occasions  : — '  Is  this  the  business  of  life  with  those  countless 
thousands,  votaries  of  pleasure  and  fashion  ?  Have  they  not 
serious  occupations  and  duties,  like  ordinary  mortals—  like  the 
toiling  millions  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population  ? ' — 
'  No  doubt  they  have.  Each  of  these  elegant  equipages  con- 
tains its  own  little  world  of  home  and  family  ties  and  feelings, 
of  anxieties  and  cares,  of  duties  and  responsibilities,  of  aspi- 
rations, and  ambition — now  baffled,  now  successful.  Here 
is.  the  cabinet  minister,  or  the  partner  of  his  life,  and  his 
accomplished  co-operator  in  all  those  little  acts  of  attention 
and  politeness,  which  are  the  conventional  small  coin  in  which 
he  rewards  so  many  of  his  political  supporters.  Here  is  the 
noble  of  ducal  rank  and  great  territorial  and  parliamentary 
influence,  an  eager  and  all  but  certain  expectant  of  the  vacant 
garter.  Here  is  a  young  baron,  who  is  dissipating  on  the  turf 
the  splendid  fortune,  and  degrading  the  historic  name,  trans- 
mitted to  him,  through  a  long  and  hpnoured  line,  from  ances- 
tors who  fought  at  Agincoiu"t  and  Cressy.  Here  is  another, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  princely  wealth,  devotes  himself  to  a 
life  of  unceasing  toil  in  the  service  of  liis  country,  and  has 
already  acquired  a  high  position  in  the  senate.  Here  is  the 
merchant  prince,  whose  thoughts,  at  the  moment,  far  from 
tlie  drive  in  Hyde  Park,  are  centred  in  those  vast  operations 
wliich  he  is  carrying  on  at  the  antipodes.  Here  is  the  titled 
matron,  all  anxiety  to  secure  an  eligible  parti  for  her  daughter. 
Here  are  the  younger  members  of  the  beau  monde,  full  of 
the   pleasing  recollections   of  last  evening's  assembly,  or  the 
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anticipations  of  to-morrow's.' — *  But/  interposes  my  friend,  '  is 
not  the  time  of  these  people  mis-spent  ?  Are  their  means  em- 
ployed as  they  ought  to  be  ? ' — '  Assuredly,  their  time  is  not 
mis-spent :  their  means  are  most  legitimately  employed.  Some 
are  enjoying  their  inherited  wealth  ;  others,  the  fruits  of  their 
own  industry,  the  results  of  many  long  days  and  nights  of 
bodily  and  mental  toil.  It  is  but  fitting  that  persevering 
industry,  high  principle,  and  those  other  qualities  which  go  to 
make  up  the  greatness  and  grandeur  of  a  nation,  should  have 
their  reward.  Many  are  unbending  from  the  labour,  anxieties, 
and  cares  of  professional,  commercial  or  political  avocations. 
All  are  partaking  of  that  recreation  which  is  essential  to 
health  of  mind  and  body,  and  fits  man  for  the  serious  duties  of 
his  state. 

Religion  does  not  censure  or  exclude 
Unnumbered  pleasures,  harmlessly  pursued. 

Then,  we  must  take  into  account  the  distribution  of  their 
wealth,  the  money  thus  circulated,  the  industries  encouraged, 
developed,  and  supported,  the  thousands  whom  they  pay  for 
ministering  directly  and  indirectly  to  their  requirements,  and 
gratifying  their  tastes.  Such  is  the  law  of  human  society; 
and  so  will  it  be  to  the  end  of  time.  The  smoke-begrimed 
workman,  in  paper  cap  and  barracan  suit,  who  casually  passes 
by,  and  perhaps  grudgingly  views  the  splendid  pageant  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  if,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune, 
he  were  elevated  to  the  same  sphere,  as  haa  happened,  would 
himself  follow  the  same  course.  Besides,  as  a  rule,  in  these 
countries,  "  the  upper  ten  thousand  "  discharge,  in  the  most 
exemplary  manner,  their  social  duties — the  ordering  of  their 
estates,  the  economy  of  their  households,  the  education  of  their 
children.' — '  But,'  persists  my  friend, '  is  there  not  something 
more  ?  Are  there  not  duties  beyond  those  of  "  the  family," 
and  citizenship  ?  In  the  words  of  the  poet*  whom  you  have 
just  now  quoted, 

*  Cowper. 
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Whence  and  what  are  we,  to  what  end  ordained  ? 
What  means  the  drama  by  the  world  sustained  ? 
Business  or  vain  amusements,  care  or  mirth, 
Divide  the  frail  inhabitants  of  earth. 
Is  duty  a  mere  sport  or  an  employ  ? 
Life  an  intrusted  talent,  or  a  toy  ? 

Have  we  not  all  solemn  duties  to  fulfil  towards  our  neighbours, 
in  accordance  with  the  golden  maxim,  "  Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  others  do  unto  you"?  Are  we  not  boimd  to 
consider  for  the  suffering  and  the  poor,  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  the  ignorant  and  neglected  ? ' — '  Here,  indeed,'  I  reply, 
'  is  matter  for  serious  reflection.  Several  of  those  who  are 
now  enjoying  themselves  around  us,  are,  no  doubt,  large 
contributors  to  the  noble  charities  of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as 
to  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  respective  estates,  and 
moreover  open  their  purses  in  many  a  hidden  deed  of  mercy. 
But  there  must  be  many  more  among  them,  who,  in  the  whirl 
and  excitement  of  a  London  season,  are  but  too  likely  to  over- 
look their  obligations  in  this  regard.  And  yet,  not  far  from  this 
throng  of  wealth  and  fashion,  the  contemplation  of  which  has 
called  forth  these  reflections,  there  is  a  festering  mass  of 
poverty  and  suffering,  of  ignorance  and  crime,  presenting  a 
wide  field  for  our  charitable  intervention.  It  is  true,  we  are 
not  all  obliged  to  give  up  our  time  to  the  visitation  and  relief 
of  the  sick  poor,  to  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  to  the 
consoling  of  the  afflicted.  This  is  not  our  vocation.  But 
undeniably  it  is  our  duty  to  give  out  of  our  superfluity  to  our 
suffering  fellow-creatures;  and  this  duty  we  cannot  better 
fulfil  than  by  entrusting  oiu*  alms,  and  otherwise  extending 
our  co-operation  to  the  chosen  few,  who  are  called,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  counsels,  to  devote  their  whole  lives  to 
the  sacred  work ;  and,  a  fmiioriy  it  would  be  highly  criminal, 
on  our  parts,  in  any  way,  ta  obstruct  or  prevent  their  godlike 
ministrations.' 

Our  second  day's  ramble  lies  in  quite  an  opposite  direction. 
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In  a  remote  and  poor  district,  we  thread  our  way  through  a 
densely   populated,  dingy  lane.     The  day  is  bright  and  fair. 
Nature  wears  her  most  pleasing  aspect.     Yet  all  around  us 
are  indications   of  hardship  and  pcJverty.     There   are  several 
humble   industries.      Among   them,   the   rattle    of    the   silk 
weaver's  loom  is  heard,  now  and  again.     Sickly  birds,  in  little 
cages,  in   the   small-paned    windows — here  a   linnet,  here  a 
canary — feebly  chirp  in  the  summer  sun,  which  comes  slant- 
ingly down  between   the   high   roofs ;    and  these  imprisoned 
little  songsters  seem  to  constitute  the  only  luxury,  the  only 
solace,  of  the   poor   toilers   within.     The   children,  shabbily 
clad,  and,  in  too  many  instances,  bearing  evidences  of  neglect, 
run  in  and  out  of  the  open  doorways.     Some  ten  yards  before 
us  down   the  lane,  two  women  issue  from   a   house.      Their 
black    cloaks,   heavy    black   bonnets,   the    snowy-white   linen 
collars  falling  over  theii'  shoulders,  and  the  capacious  platted 
straw  bag  which  one  carries  on  her  arm,  bespeak  them  Sisters 
of  Mercy.     We  instinctively  raise  our  hats  in  reverence,  as, 
with  downcast  eyes,  they  silently  pass  us   by.      They  enter 
another  house,  and  at  once  are  lost  to  sight.     '  Let  us  inquire 
what  the  Sisters  have  been  .doing  there,'  suggests  my  friend, 
pointing   to  the  house   from  which  we  have  first  seen  them 
emei^e.     The  landlady,  a   busy   bustling  woman  who   keeps 
a  little  huckster's  shop  on  the  ground  floor,  is  siu-e  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  oiu*  seeing  the  poor  sick  man  and  his  two 
little  girls  in  the  back  attic ;  and  '  gentlemen,'  she  adds, '  if  you 
will  assist  them,  it  will  be  a  great  charity.    They  have  sufifered 
greatly.     We  in    the  house,  with  large  families  to  support, 
can  do  but  little  for  them.     Onlv  for  the  nuns — and  I  bless 
them  although  I  am  not  myself  of  their  way  of  thinking — • 
I  do  not  know  what  would  have  become  of  the  poor  creatures.' 
We  enter  an  attic  room,  with  one  sky-light,  an  empty  grate, 
and  four  bare  walls.     One  broken  chair  and  a  little  stool  are 
all  the  furniture.     In  a  corner,  on  a  straw  pallet,  lies  a  man 
in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.     A  clean  coverlet  and  a  pair 
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of  blankets,  given  him  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  are  the  only 
bed   clothes.     The   sick  man,  a  smithes  helper,  used  to  earn 
about    twelve  shillings  a  week:   and,  on  this  small  pittance^ 
since  his  wife's  death,  three  years  ago,  he  struggled  to  support 
himself  and  two  children,  both  girls,  one  eight  and  the  other 
twelve   years  old.      He   kept   the   children  r^ularly  at  the 
convent  school,  where  they  had  experienced  much  kindness, 
and  had  been  supplied  with  clothing.     With  broken  health, 
and  declining  strength,  as  the  insidious  disease  gained  upon 
him,  he   toiled  on  as  long  as  he  could;   and  at  length  suc- 
cumbed from  sheer  exhaustion.     His  employer,  himself  a  poor 
man,  allowed  him  half  wages  for  a  few  weeks;    then  all  in- 
comings  ceased ;    and   he   became   altogether  dependent  on 
parish  relief.     We  may  well  enter  into  the  feelings,  under  the 
circumstances,  of  a  good  man  such  as  this,  who  had  lived  and 
laboured  only  for  those  dear  little  ones,  the  children  of  her, 
whom,  in  his  own  humble  way,  he  had  loved  and  cherished ;  we 
may  well  realize  his  sufiFerings,  at  such  a  moment,  when  he  felt 
his   days   were  numbered,  and  looked  in  the  face  that  dark 
future  awaiting  his  two  friendless  orphans,  when  he  should  have 
passed  away  !   For  beneath  the  ragged  garb  of  poverty,  imder  the 
rough  exterior  of  the  lowly  son  of  toil,  will  often  beat  as  true  a 
heart,  and  exist  feelings  as  fine,  and  home  aflfections  as  pure, 
as  in  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  of  fortune's  favourites. 

The  children,  sad,  and  pale,  and  hungry,  inform  the  good 
nuns  of  their  trouble.  Now  for  some  eight  or  nine  weeks,  have 
tlie  Sisters  paid  a  daily  visit  to  this  abode  of  suffering,  supply- 
ing the  patient  with  suitable  nourishment  ;  suggesting  pious 
reflections,  for  he  is  of  their  creed  ;  and  consoling  his  afflicted 
children.  They  have  promised  to  take  the  two  girls  into  one 
of  their  orphanages  or  asylums,  immediately  on  his  death,  and 
tliere  educate  and  train  them,  and  ultimately  place  them  in 
situations,  in  respectable,  well  conducted  families.  Here  in- 
deed they  have  lifted  a  weight  of  care  and  sorrow  off  the  heart 
of  the  poor  dying  man.     We  say  a  few  kind  words  to  him,  and 
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we  learn  that,  in  his  last  breath,  whilst  he  prays  for  his  dear 
little  ones,  he  blesses  Grod  for  having  sent  them  such  true 
friends  in  the  Sisters,  who  will  become  their  mothers  and 
protectors,  when  he  shall  be  no  more.  Such  a  case  as  this 
is  best  presented  in  its  simple  facts.  It  needs  not  one  word 
of  embellishment.  Are  not  these  good  women,  who  have  left 
the  world  and  its  enjoyments,  home  and  its  endearments,  to 
spend  their  whole  lives  in  the  performance  of  such  deeds  of 
mercy,  deserving  of  our  veneration,  no  matter  how  widely  our 
religious  tenets  may  diflFer  from  those  which  they  profess  ? 

Having  witnessed  so  much  of  the  work  of  the  Sisters,  we 
make  similar  inquiries  at  the  second  house  which  we  have  seen 
them  enter.  Here  their  visit  has  been  a  brief  one.  We  are  im- 
mediately shown  into  a  back  room,  up  three  pair  of  stairs — an 
apartment  small  and  ill-lighted,  but  very  neat.  Its  occupant  is 
a  young  woman,  a  needleworker,  whose  history  we  subsequently 
glean.  Her  father  was  for  many  years  a  clerk  in  a  warehouse, 
earning  a  comfortable  subsistence.  His  daughter,  an  only 
child,  was  well  educated,  and  brought  up  with  fair  prospects. 
But,  within  one  month,  she  lost  both  parents,  carried  oflF  by 
fever ;  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  left  friendless  and 
destitute.  This  was  about  seven  years  ago.  Since  then,  she 
has  supported  herself  by  needlework,  having  obtained  employ- 
ment at  a  fashionable  dressmaker's. 

A  hard  and  painful  struggle  have  been  these  dreary  seven 
years.  From  early  dawn  till  late  at  night,  and  sometimes  into 
the  small  hours  after  midnight,  when  a  Drawing  Room,  or  a 
Court  Garden  party,  or  a  great  ball  has  brought  an  accumula- 
tion of  orders,  she  has  worked  on — the  same  weary  and 
monotonous  task — 

Work,  work,  work, 

Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim, 
Work,  work,  work, 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim. 

Many  a  wet  night,  too,  with  her  scanty  worated-plaid  shawl. 
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slight,  paper-like  boots,  and  bent  and  broken  parasol,  have  the 
neighbours  seen  her  return — ^not  to  a  comfortable  home,  not  to 
loving  parents,  not  to  brother  or  sister,  but  to  solitude  and  dis- 
comfort, to  a  dark,  small  room,  and  fireless  grate.  Her  only 
companion  is  a  little  canary,  which  is  now  drooping,  in  its 
cage  by  the  window,  apparently  in  sympathy  with  its  dying 
mistress. 

Close  confinement,  incessant  hard  work,  insufficient  nourish-* 
ment,  and  exposure  to  the  weather,  have  gradually  told  on  her 
weakly  constitution  ;  a  short  cough  and  other  grave  symptoms 
have  supervened ;  and  now  her  weary  working  days  are  over. 
*She  y,ill  never  again  earn  a  shilling  by  her  needle,  poor 
thing,'  says  the  medical  man  who  has  been  asked  to  prescribe 
for  her; '  her  troubles  in  this  world  are  fast  drawing  to  a  close.' 
But  that  God,  to  whom  she  has  ever  turned,  in  accordance 
with  the  teaching  of  her  dear  parents,  as  evidenced  by  the 
pious  prints  and  other  emblems  of  devotion  around,  now  in 
her  darkest  hour  of  need,  raises  up  friends  to  her  in  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy.  Here  indeed  the  good  Sisters  are  ministering 
angels,  and  their  daily  visit  brings  peace  and  consolation  to  • 
this  heavily  afflicted  child  of  poverty.  My  friend,  whose  heart 
and  purse  are  opened  by  what  he  sees,  eagerly  inquires  what 
he  can  supply ;  but  the  Sisters  appear  to  have  anticipated  him 
in  everything. 

What  sermon  can  speak  to  man's  heart  with  the  eloquence 
of  tliis  touching  scene  ?  The  roar  of  the  great  capital  sounds 
strangely  in  our  ears — now  seeming  to  ebb  in  the  distance, 
now  surging  nearer  and  nearer.  Those  three  millions  of 
human  beings  are  absorbed  in  their  ever-varying  pursuits  of 
business  and  pleasure,  their  toil,  their  anxieties,  their  cares, 
their  enjoyments.  On  her  little  pallet,  patient  and  resigned, 
lies  the  dying  girl,  who,  for  seven  years,  has  dwelt  amongst 
them,  but  not  of  them — unheededj  unhelped,  and  uncomplain- 
ing ;  a  friendless  orphan ;  alone  amid  a  multitude ;  without 
one  sympathizing  heart  into  which  to  pour  her  sorrows ;  the 
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desolate  wanderer  of  a  moral  desert ;  the  sad  and  silent  deni- 
zen of  that  solitude,  which  want  and  misery  and  the  world's 
cold  neglect  can  create,  even  in  the  bosom  of  a  populous  city. 

In  the  economy  of  Divine  Providence,  there  is,  and  there 
must  be,  a  great  law  of  compensation,  eventually  solving  the 
mystery  how,  in  this  life,  the  good  are  often  permitted  to  suffer, 
and  the  wicked  to  prosper.  And  therefore  we  may  rest  assured 
that  so  noble  a  struggle  to  support  herself  by  honest  industry, 
such  high  principle,  such  patience  and  long-suffering,  such 
resignation  and  conformity  to  the  will  of  Grod,  will  be  crowned 
by  an  eternity  of  happiness  in  that  better  life,  into  which  the 
weary  way&rer  is  now  about  to  enter. 

Scenes  such  as  these  are  the  every-day  world  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  and  similar  congregations  of  religious  women ;  and 
to  them  they  are  a  busy  world ;  for,  while  their  hearts  bleed 
for  the  poor  sufferers,  they  address  themselves  energetically  to 
the  work  in  hand.  Their  charity  takes  an  eminently  practical 
form ;  and  the  amount  of  suffering  and  sorrow  they  alleviate, 
and  of  good  they  effect,  is  beyond  all  calculation. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  body  of 
religious  women  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  have  no  less 
than  1 33  convents,  of  which  86  are  in  Ireland,  42  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  5  in  Scotland.* 

The  history  of  their  institution  may  be  briefly  told.  The 
foundress,  Catherine  McAuley,  was  bom  at  Stormanstown 
House,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  on  September  17,  1787.  Her 
father,  James  McAuley,  was  a  country  gentleman.  He  was  a 
fervent  Catholic,  and  a  man  of  great  practical  benevolence. 
Her  mother,  who  professed  the  same  creed,  was  quite  a  woman 
of  the  world,  and  wholly  indifferent  on  matters  of  religion. 
Catherine  was  the  eldest  of  their  three  children.  Losing  their 
parents  at  an  early  age,  the  young  McAuleys  were  taken  charge 
of  by  Protestant  friends  of  their  father.  The  two  younger,  a 
boy  and  a  girl,  became  Protestants;  and  Catherine  grew  up 

»  For  full  particulars,  see  Chapter  XXVII. 
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without  any  fixed  religious  impressions.  In  her  search  for 
truth,  she  read  the  works  of  several  Protestant  divines,  but,  as 
she  preserved  a  lively  recollection  of  her  good  £aither's  piety 
and  charity  to  the  poor,  she  could  never  be  induced  to  abandon 
the  fitith  which  he  had  professed.  One  day,  in  a  state  of  doubt 
and  anxiety,  she  called  on  the  venerable  Doctor  Betagh,  one  of 
the  vicars-'genaral  of  the  Catholic  arch-diocese  of  Dublin,  and 
opened  her  mind  to  him.  After  a  few  interviews  with  him,  she 
resolved  to  profess  the  Catholic  religion.  The  kind  friends 
with  whom  she  lived,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Callan  of  Coolock,  who, 
being  themselves  childless,  had  adopted  her,  were  good  and 
pious  Protestants.  However,  they  offered  no  opposition  to 
their  dear  Catherine's  following  her  own  convictions,  and  they 
treated  her  with  all  the  affection  of  the  fondest  parents  up  to 
the  day  of  their  death.  Both  were  received  into  the  Gatbolio 
church  on  their  death-beds. 

In  her  thirty-fifth  year,  Catherine  found  herself  alone  in  the 
world,  and  mistress  of  a  large  fortime,  Mr.  Callan  having  be- 
queathed to  her  all  that  he  possessed.'  It  was  two  or  three 
years  before  this,  while  residing  under  the  roof  of  her  benefac- 
tors, that  she  was  made  aware  of  a  poor  girl,  a  servant  in  a 
neighbouring  great  house,  being  in  imminent  danger  of  losing 
her  virtue.  Catherine  immediately  saw  her,  and  strongly  urged 
her  to  fly  from  the  scene  of  danger,  undertaking  at  the  same 
time  to  provide  her  with  a  home.  The  girl  promised  to  comply 
with  her  wishes ;  and  Catherine  at  once  proceeded  to  Dublin, 
and  put  herself  in  communication  with  a  committee  of  ladies, 
who  managed  an  institutiou  there  for  the  protection  of  young 
women,  destitute  and  in  danger.  She  was,  however,  doomed  to 
disappointment ;  for  the  committee  met,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  urgency  of  her  application,  decided  to  fill  up  the  vi^cancies 

'  He  died  on  November  11, 1822,  bis  wife  baying  died  a  abort  time 
preyiously.  Tbe  fortune  be  bequeatbed  to  Mias  McAuley  was  30,000/.  in 
ready  money,  Coolock  House,  and  6O0L  a  year,  with  plate,  fan^itore,  0e?§ral 
policies  of  life  iqsi(raqce,  and  other  property. 
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with  other  candidates,  whose  cases  they  considered  more  suit- 
able than  that  of  her  protegee.  The  delay  thus  caused  was  fatal. 
The  tempted  one  fell.  She  might  have  been  saved,  had  there 
been  a  home  open,  on  the  instant,  to  receive  her.  This  sad 
event  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  Catherine ;  and 
to  it  we  may,  in  a  great  measure,  attribute  the  resolution, 
which,  not  long  after,  she  carried  into  effect,  of  providing  a 
refuge  for  friendless  young  women,  and  there  assisting  and 
counselling  them  in  the  hour  of  want  and  temptation. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  at  first,  she  had  any  idea  of  founding 
a  religious  institute  for  this  purpose.  Her  plan  was  rather  to 
establish  and  endow  a  Home,  to  be  managed  by  herself  and  two 
or  three  other  charitable  ladies,  whom  she  might  prevail  on 
to  join  her.  However,  it  is  possible  that  she  contemplated 
ultimately  handing  over  the  institution  to  some  one  of  the  ex- 
isting religious  orders  or  congregations,  with  a  view  to  insuring 
the  perpetuity  of  the  good  work. 

Mr.  CaUan's  bequest  having  supplied  her  with  ample  means 
to  carry  out  her  charitable  views,  she  lost  no  time  in  entering 
on  the  erection  of  the  home.     Acting  on  the  advice  of  two  wise 
and  experienced   clergymen,  she   decided  to  build   from   the 
foundation,  in  preference  to  adapting  to  the  purpose  a  house  or 
houses  already  built.    She  therefore  took  a  large  plot  of  ground 
in  Lower  Baggot  Street,  for  which  she  paid  a  fine  of  5,000^,, 
thus  reducing  the  rent  to  60L  a  year.     In  those  days* — five 
years  before  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act- 
she  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  be  over-communicative ;  and  ao^ 
cordingly   kept    her    intentions   a  secret.      Even,   in   giving 
instructions   to   her   architect    for    preparing   the   plans,   she 
simply  stated  that  she  required  three  or  four  large  rooms  for 
poor  schools,  four  large  dormitories  for  destitute  young  women, 
a  large  and  lofty  room  for  an  oratory,  and  a  few  small  rooms 
for  any  ladies  who  might  wish  to  assist  in  the  education  and 
care  of  the  poor, 

»  A.D.  1824. 
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As  the  building  progreaBed,  it  excited  much  attentioii. 
Varioof  vne  the  speculations  as  to  the  object  for  which  it  was 
intended.  Some  said  it  was  a  whim  of  Miss  McAoley,  who  did 
not  know  what  to  &  with  all  her  money.  Others  were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  a  conTent ;  but  then  a  donbt  arose  on  this 
point,  as  the  few  existing  convents  were  in  poor  remote  districts, 
and  this  building  was  being  erected  on  a  valuable  site,  and 
doee  to  the  most  &shi<Miable  quarter. 

The  institutiim  was  opened  for  the.  reception  of  destitute 
young  women  and  female  orphans,  and  the  education  of  poor 
girls,  on  September  24,  1827.^  Miss  McAuley  commenced 
with  two  associates  ;  but  veiy  soon  the  numbers  increased ;  and 
a  new  work  wa&added,  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick  poor  in  the 
hospitals  and  in  their  own  homes.  As  time  moved  on,  and 
the  ladies  saw  the  good  that  resulted  from  their  labours,  and 
felt  the  more  than  human  happiness  which  only  those  who 
are  so  engaged,  firom  the  sole  motive  of  the  love  of  God  and 
their  neighbour,  can  experience,  they  applied  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, the  Most  Reverend  Doctor  Murray,  to  form  them  into 
a  religious  congregation.  Having  maturely  considered  the 
matter,  and  communicated  with  the  Holy  See,  the  Archbishop 
gave  his  cordial  assent  to  their  wishes.  He  decided  that  the 
rule  of  the  Presentation  Order,*  with  some  modification  to  meet 
the  special  objects  of  the  new  institute,  was  the  most  suitable 
to  be  adopted ;  and  accordingly  he  gave  permission  to  Miss 
McAuley  and  two  of  her  associates.  Miss  Doyle  and  Miss  Harley, 
to  make  their  novitiate  in  the  Presentation  Convent  of  Gorge's 
Hill,'  which  they  entered  for  the  purpose,  on  September  8, 
1830.  On  December  12,  1831,  these  three  ladies  made  their 
solemn  profession,  the  usual  term  of  two  years*  probation  hav- 

*  The  FesAt  of  Our  Blessed  Ladj  of  Mercj. 

*  See  Chiipter  VIL    Rules  sod  Constitutions  of  the  Presentation  Order, 
'  6eorge*s  Hill  ConTent^  Dublin,  established  in  1794,  is  a  filiation  of  the 

mother  house  of  the  order,  the  South  Presentation  ConFent,  Cork,  founded 
by  Miss  Nagle.  It  now  numbers  17  nuns,  and  has  000  poor  children 
attending  its  schools. 
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ing  been  ahridged  to  one,  by  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop.^ 
On  the  same  day,  they  returned  to  their  house  in  Baggot 
Street ;  and  this  is  the  date  of  the  institution  of  their  congre- 
gation, which  was  called,  by  the  desire  of  the  foundress,  the 
Religious  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  Archbishop  appointed  Miss 
McAuley,  now  Sister  Mary  Catherine,  the  first  Mother  Superior. 
She  lived  to  establish  fourteen  convents,  viz.  Baggot  Street  in 
1831,  Kingstown  in  1834,  Tullamore  and  Charleville  in  1836, 
Carlow  and  Cork  in  1837,  Booterstown  and  Limerick  in  1838, 
Naas  and  Bermondsey  in  1839,  Gal  way,  Wexford,  and  Parsons- 
town  in  1840,  and  Saint  Marie's,  Birmingham,  in  1841. 

The  introduction  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  into  England  was 
the  foundation  at  Bermondsey,  a  brief  account  of  which  may  be 
useful  here,  as  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  not  unfre- 
quently  convents  have  been  established  in  places  where  they 
were  previously  unknown.  A  few  Catholic  ladies,  some  of 
them  converts,  had  formed  themselves  into  a  lay  association, 
for  visiting  and  relieving  the  poor  of  that  populous  quarter, 
looking  after  the  instruction  of  the  children,  and  performing 
other  works  of  mercy.  After  some  time  they  desired  to  have 
their  association  constituted  a  religious  community ;  and,  with 
the  Bishop's'  sanction,  two  of  their  number.  Miss  Agnew'  and 
Miss  Taylor,  both  converts,  proceeded  to  Cork,  and  entered  the 
convent  of  Mercy  in  that  city,  as  postulants.  They  were  pro- 
fessed in  Cork  on  August  19,  1839,  and,  with  four  sisters  of 
the  Cork  house,  took  possession  of  their  new  convent  in  Ber- 
mondsey on  November  19  following.  This  yoimg  community 
was,  and  is  still,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Moore,  late  Beverend 

*  Ab  18  usaalf  in  such  cases,  in  taking  the  tows,  they  included  in  the  vow 
of  obedience,  the  cairying  out  of  what  the  Church  should  approve  in  the 
DOW  institute,  such  as  the  visitation  and  relief  of  the  sick  poor,  &c. 

*  The  Right  Reyerend  Doctor  Griffiths,  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the 
London  district.  Doctor  Thomas  Griffiths  was  consecrated  Inshop  on 
October  28,  18d3,  and  died  August  12,  18^7. 

*  Niece  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  and  authoress  of  '  Geraldine,  a  Tale  of 
Conscience.'  The  two  first  volumes  of  this  work,  a  religious  novel,  were 
pabUshed  before,  and  the  third  after,  the  authoress  became  a  nun. 
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Mother  of  the  convent  of  Cork,  and  one  of  the  earliest  associates 
of  Mrs.  McAulev,  the  foundress.  On  December  12  of  the  same 
year,  six  more  ladies,  who  had  joined  them,  received  the  white 
veil,  in  the  fine  church  of  Bermondsey,  attached  to  the  convent.* 
The  ceremony,  at  all  times  most  impressive,  and  then  being 
conducted  on  a  more  than  ordinarily  grand  scale,  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  family  of  one  of  the  ladies  who  took  the  veil 
on  the  occasion,'  attracted  much  attention.  There  were  several 
bishops,  and  thirty-six  priests  in  the  sanctuary,  and  over  five 
thousand  present  in  the  congregation.  Since  then,  now  over 
thirty  years,  the  community  of  Bermondsey  has  unceasingly 
ministered  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  poor  of 
that  populous  district. 

The  convent  of  Birmingham  was  Mrs.  McAuley  s  last  foun- 
dation. On  her  return  from  this  work,  the  Sisters  noticed, 
with  pain,  that  her  health  was  greatly  broken.  From  that  time 
she  continued  to  decline;  and  calmly  passed  away  from  the 
scene  of  her  pious  labours  on  November  11,  1841,  being  fifty- 
four  years  old. 

A  short  time  before  her  death.  Mother  McAuley*  had  the 
gratification  of  learning  that  the  rules  and  constitutions  of  her 
congregation  had  received  the  formal  approval  and  confirmation 
of  the  Holy  See,  in  a  rescript,  under  date  July  5,  1841. 

Although  established  only  forty  years,  the  Congregation  of 
Mercy  now  flourishes  in  all  English-speaking  countries.  Be- 
sides numbering  133  convents  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  has 
its  commtmitiee  all  over  the  United  States  and  British  North 
America,  and  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Australia  and  New  Zealand: 
and,  every  year,  these  communities  are  sending  out  new  colonies, 
and  diffusing  more  and  more  widely  the  blessings  which  accrue 
to  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  suffering  wherever  the  con- 
gregation is  known. 

>  Built  after  the  designs  of  the  elder  Pugiii,  whose  name  'vriH  long  be 
honoured,  as  the  great  restorer  of  ecclesiastkral  architecture  in  these 
countries. 

*  Lady  Barbara  Evre,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Newburgh, 
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During  tlie  Crimean  war,  fourteen  Sisters  went  out^  to  nurse 
the  sick  and  wounded  British  soldiers.  For  this  purpose 
several  convents  Aimished  their  contingetits.  Two  sisters  went 
firom  Baggot  Street,  Dublin,  two  from  Cork,  three  from  tCinsalC) 
two  from  Charleville,  two  from  Carlow,  and  three  from  Liver- 
pool. These  formed  an  independent  corps ;  but  several  Sisters 
fit>m  the  English  convents  also  went  out,  and  were  attached  to 
Miss  Nightingale.  Their  services  were  highly  spoken  of,  at  the 
time,  by  all  who  witnesscnl  them.  The  estimation  in  which 
they  were  held  was  gracefUlly  testified  by  officers  and  men,  in 
paying  the  last  honours  to  one  of  the  Liverpool  Sisters,  who 
died  on  the  scene  of  her  charitable  labours. 

The  wide  range  of  active  duties  of  charity^  undertaken  by 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  will  be  found,  in  detail,  in  another  chap- 
ten^  Bere  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  design  of  the  pious  foundress,  each  convent  is  obliged  to 
have,  attached  to  it,  as  far  as  its  means  permit,  and  the  cir* 
cumsUmces  of  the  place  require,  poor  schools  for  girls,  a  House 
of  Mercy  for  destitute  young  women  of  good  character,  and  a 
female  orphanage,  all  conducted  by  the  Sisters,  in  addition  to 
their  main  work  of  the  visitation  and  relief  of  the  sick  poor. 

The  great  variety  of  their  special  works — all  works  of  devoted 
charity  and  great  public  usefulness — will  be  seen  in  a  visit  to 
their  six  convents  in  Dublin  and  its  environs,  which  may 
be  accomplished  in  one  day« 

At  Baggot  Street,  a  commimity  of  thirty-five  nuns  conduct 
extensive  poor  schools,  in  which  there  is  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  1,000  children,  who  are  classed,  by  age  and  proficiency, 
through  a  series  of  graded  schools.  There  are  also  training 
schools  of  female  teachers  for  public  schools  and  private  tui- 
tion, numbering  60  under  training.  Here  also  is  a  House  of 
Mercy,  in  which  82  young  women  are  supported,  instructed^ 
industrially  employed,  and  ultimately  provided  vdth  situations. 

•  »  Chapter  XXVII.    Statistics  of  Convente. 
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No  less  than  500,  on  the  average,  are  thus  provided  for  in  the 
year. 

At  Booterstown,  the  niins,  seven  in  number,  educate  550 
poor  children;  and  also  conduct  a  certified  industrial  school 
attached  to  their  convent.* 

At  Glasthule,  near  Kingstown,  there  are  convent  schools 
accommodating  253  pupils.  Here  also  is  a  Magdalen  asylum, 
containing  33  penitents  under  the  management  of  the  Sisters. 
The  women  are  employed  at  laundry  work,  and  the  institution 
is  self-supporting. 

At  Golden  Bridge,  the  commimity  attend  to  350  children  in 
the  poor  schools ;  and  conduct  Saint  Vincent's  Reformatory, 
in  which  are  80  inmates.  This  institution  is  conducted  under 
the  convict  prison  rules,  and  not  as  a  juvenile  reformatory.  It 
was  established  for  adult  female  convicts  in  1856.  The  Sisters 
regularly  visit  Mountjoy  Convict  Depot,  and  instruct  the  women 
there.  Any  of  these  women  who  are  considered  eligible  for  an 
intermediate  prison  are  transferred  from  Moimtjoy  to  Golden 
Bridge.  Government  allows  the  nuns  five  shillings  a  week  for 
the  maintenance  of  each  convict.  The  inmates  are  industrially 
employed  ;  and  all  their  earnings  are  put  by  severally  for  their 
benefit.  Thus,  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  detention, 
some  are  sent  home  to  their  families,  with  a  little  capital,  and 
others  are  enabled  to  emigrate.  Lately,  one  of  these  yoimg 
women,  about  to  embark  at  Queenstown  for  New  York,  called 
on  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  at  Saint  Marie's  of  the  Isle  Cork,  and 
showed  them  a  sum  of  ten  pounds,  after  paying  for  her  passage 
— all  her  own  earnings.  The  element  of  hope  thus  fostered  is 
a  powerful  aid  to  the  Sisters  in  their  work  of  reformation. 

The  Golden  Bridge  Refuge  is  most  favourably  mentioned  in 
the  Reports  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland,  as 
'  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  Convict  system,  and  of  great 
utility  to  the  women  in  providing  them  with  suitable  means  of 
employment,  and  keeping  them  from  falling  back  into  a  course 

Certified  November  10, 1870.     See  Chapter  XVU. 
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of  crime.  The  admirable  management  of  this  valuable  institu- 
tion deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  commendation,  and  with 
thankfulness  to  the  managers  whose  able  and  devoted  attention 
produces  such  excellent  results.'  ^ 

In  the  same  report  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  of  Mount- 
joy  Prison,  after  dwelling  on  the  advantages  of  a  system  such 
as  that  prevailing  in  our  Reformatories,  in  which  religion,  and 
not  unnecessary  severity,  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  feelings  of 
the  inmates,  strict  discipline  is  enforced  by  mildness,  and 
labour  is  made  profitable  and  useful  without  rendering  it  too 
burdensome  or  irksome,  thus  continues : — 

It  was  my  privil^e,  a  few  days  ago,  to  vikit  the  Refuge  at  Golden 
Bridge,  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  I  was  happy  to 
observe  that,  acting  on  these  principles,  they  gained  such  an  influence 
over  the  prisoners  that  they  obeyed  willingly,  and  thus  order  and 
di!«cipline  were  maintained  without  trouble.  Indeed,  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  promoting  prison  discipline,  cannot 
be  fully  appreciated,  except  by  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  our  prisons,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  efforts  are  made  by  the  prisoners  in  order  to  gain  admission  into 
the  Refuge.  The  Sisters  instruct  and  console  them  while  under  their 
charge ;  and  on  being  discharged  they  use  their  influence  in  providing 
them  with  situations,^  or  restoring  them  to  their  families,  while  some  of 
them,  with  a  view  to  their  spiritual  welfare,  are  enabled  to  emigrate 
to  distant  lands,  and  thus  avoid  the  dangers  and  temptations  to  which 
they  would  be  exposed  at  home.' 

In  Jervis  Street  Hospital — the  oldest  in  Dublin,  founded  in 
1721 — there  are  six  Sisters,  who  have  charge  of  63  patients.' 
Since  it  has  been  placed  under  their  care,  this  hospital  has 
become  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  order. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  their  establishments  is  the 
great  hospital  of  Mater  Misericordise,  in  Eccles  Street,  founded 
in  1861.     The  stranger  will  be  well  repaid  by  a  visit  to  this 

^  Ninth  Annaal  Report,  p.  8. 

•  *  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  Convict  Priaone  in  Ireland/ 
p.  41. 

*  The  number  of  extern  patients  annually  prescribed  for  i»  12,000. 
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noble  institution.  It  stands  quite  detached  on  an  elevated 
site,  which 9  on  the  score  of  salubrity,  has  been  pronounced,  by 
a  competent  authority,  to  be  quite  unexceptionable.^  It  is  a 
handsome,  symmetrical,  three-floored  building,  which,  when 
complete,  will  form  a  quadrangle,  and  contain  500  beds.  On 
each  floor  is  a  fine,  lofty,  spacious  corridor  at  the  back,  extend- 
ing all  round  the  building,  with  wards  and  other  rooms  opening 
out  of  it  in  front,  and  with  staircase,  operating  rooms  and 
offices,  forming  a  compact  block,  backwards  towards  the  centre 
of  the  quadrangle. 

This  hospital  (continues  the  Govemmeut  Inspector)  promises,  in 
our  opinion,  to  be,  when  complete,  one  of  the  finest  ho^itals  in 
Europe.  It  is  built  on  the  corridor  plan ;  but  the  distribution  of 
corridors,  and  wards,  and  beds,  is  such  as  entirely  to  neutralLsse  any 
ill  effects  that  could  possibly  flow  fi-om  the  adoption  of  this  plan, 
while  all  the  advantages  that  spacious,  cheerful,  well>ventilated  corri- 
dors afford,  are  thoroughly  secured.* 

The  hospital  is  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  its  ventilation,  and 
indeed  all  its  internal  arrangements,  seem  admirable.  Patients  are 
admitted  without  any  recommendation  other  than  the  fitness  of  the 
case  for  admission,  and  all  classes  of  dit^ease  are  eligible,  except  in- 
fectious fevers.* 

Since  this  was  written,  the  eastern  wing  has  been  built  and 
opened  for  the  treatment  of  fever,  and  other  contagious  diseases. 
The  building  of  this  wing,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  side,  of 
the  quadrangle,  has  cost  14,000/.,  to  which  must  be  added  a 
further  sum  of  1,750Z.,  the  cost  of  150  beds,  furniture  and  fia- 
tiu-es.  Of  this  large  outlay  no  less  than  10,000i.  have  been 
contributed  by  the  Sisters  themselves,  anxious  as  they  are,  not 
only  to  employ  their  available  resources  and  their  time,  but  to 
sacrifice  their  health  and  their  lives,  if  necessary,  in  minister- 
ing to  that  class  of  human  suffering,  from  which  natturally  one 

"  *  Report  to  Government  on  the  Hospitals  of  the  United  Kingdom/  by 
J.  S.  Bristowe,  M.D. 

^  Report  of  J.  S.  Bristowe,  M.D. 
5  Ibid. 
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would  expect  that  ladies  would  sensitively  shrink.     But,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  the  kingdom,^ 

Contagion  has  no  terrors  for  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
6od*s  service.  As  this  is  an  hospital  not  for  charity  alone  hut  for  instruc- 
tion, the  institution  of  fever  wards  becomes  of  additional  value ;  for 
though  since  the  terrible  famine  year,  fever — at  least  typhus  fever — has 
greatly  decreased  in  Ireland,  enough  remains  for  the  exercise  of  charity 
and  of  instruction ;  but  this  instruction  is  all-important,  for  l)y  the 
teaching  of  the  treatment  of  fever  ^at  home,  the  students  learn  the 
principles  of  practice,  which  will  guide  them  in  that  of  the 
plague  of  the  Levant,  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  cholera  on  the  burning  plains  of  India.  This  addition  to  the 
hospital  justifies,  and,  I  may  say,  necessitates  the  course  already 
resolved  upon  by  the  authorities  of  the  Mater  Misericordiae  hospital, 
of  appointing  assistant  physicians  and  surgeons.  This  has  been  done, 
following  the  example  of  pome  of  the  London  hospitals,  and  I  am  per- 
mitted to  announce  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  selected  for  the  first 
time  for  this  honourable  distinction.  .  .  .  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
were  distinguished  pupils  of  the  hospital,  and  their  appointment  is  a 
natural  and  proper  course.  Medicine  advances  by  experience  on  the 
one  hand  and  discovery  on  the  other.  The  senior  phyucian  walks  in 
the  first  path,  the  junior  in  the  second ;  and  he  is  aided  by  all  the 
instruments  and  all  the  improvements  in  diagnosis  which  are  every 
day  produced  by  modern  science.  Thus  the  one  becomes  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other.  The  senior  officer  will  act  as  a  tutor  to  the 
students — and  the  dispensary  patients  can  be  attended  by  him — who 
can  at  all  times  command  the  help  of  the  physician  or  surgeon  in  any 
case  of  difiiculty. 

These  words  bear  honourable  testimony  alike  to  the  devotion 
and  sseal  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  to  the  great  value  of  the 
institution  which  they  have  established  and  administer.  Here 
we  have  not  only  a  first-class  hospital  for  the  poor,  but  also  a 
great  school  of  medicine  and  surgery.  There  are  three  physi- 
cians and  an  aAsistant  physician,  and  four  surgeons  and  an 
assistant  surgeon  on  the  staff.  Thus  the  services  of  eminent 
men  in  both  professions  are  gratuitously  rendered  to  the  poor. 
This  is  a  circumstance,  in  connection  with  all  our  hospitals, 
which  is  so  fiamiliar  to  us,  and  which  has  become  such  a  matter 

*  Doctor  Stokes. 
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of  course,  that  we  are  but  too  apt  to  overlook  it:  and  y^ 
what  mark  of  public  respect,  what  expression  of  grateful  ap- 
preciation by  the  community,  could  do  justice  to  the  devotion 
of  the  medical  profession,  in  the  onerous  services  thus  rendered, 
and  the  valuable  time  thus  spent  in  the  cause  of  charity  ?  * 

It  is  a  pleasing  &ct  that  the  Mater  Misericordi®  hospital 
numbers  among  its  supporters  men  of  all  shades  of  religious 
opinion.  It  is  open  also  to  patients  of  every  creed*  To  be 
sick  and  destitute  is  a  sufficient  passport  to  fling  wide  its  por- 
tals. A  walk  through  the  spacious  and  well-ventilated  wards,* 
a  view  of  the  patients  in  their  neat  comfortable  beds,  the  many 
ingenious  appliances  and  arrangements  around,  the  physicians 
prescribing  at  the  bed-sides,  the  nuns  engaged  in  their  holy 
work — here  whispering  a  word  of  consolation  or  encouragement, 
hero  administering  a  cooling  draught  to  the  parched  lips  of  a 
poor  sufferer — the  whole  air  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  peace, 
speak  more  eloquently  and  impressively  than  any  description. 
But  the  gratification  of  the  visitor  at  all  that  he  beholds  is 
many  fold  enhanced  by  the  reflection,  that  this  is  conmion 
ground,  on  which  all  Christian  communions  can  gracefully 
unite  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Christian  charity. 
The  eminent  physician,  whose  words  I  have  quoted,  is  of  a 
different  creed  from  the  Sisters.  So  4l^another  gentleman, 
equally  distinguibhed  in  his  profession,*  who  says : — '  I  have 

'  It  is  true,  that  hospital  practice  Lb  a  great  advantage  to  the  membeia  of 
the  profpifsions ;  and  hence  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  any  of  our  institutioiiay 
there  is  active  canvassing,  and  much  interest  brought  to  bear  by  the  candi- 
dates. In  fact,  the  vacant  post  is  regarded  as  a  great  piise.  Biaking  full 
allowance  for  this  circumstance,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  public  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  phvpicians  and  surgeons  attached  to  our  hoapitalsy  to 
which  they  devote  so  much  time  and  labour,  and  especially  those  who,  at 
the  head  of  the  professions,  not  only  prescribe  for  the  patients,  but  impart 
most  valuable  instruction  to  the  students  attending  their  lectures. 

'  For  the  information  of  strangers,  who  may  desire  to  visit  the  inatStu- 
tion,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  in  case  they  should  be  apprehensive  of 
contagion,  that  the  fever-wards  occupy  a  wing  quite  apart  irom  the  general 
hospitfil. 

»  Sir  William  Wilde. 
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the  honor  of  bearing  my  meed  of  testimony  to  those  noble 
ladies,  of  whose  bounty,  and  charity,  and  willingness  to  minis- 
ter, in  all  respects,  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  this 
institution,  I  have  had  long  experience.' 

He  is  followed  by  the  Solicitor-General,'  who  observes  : — 

It  ifl  not  only  a  work  of  charity,  but  of  Christian  charity — Christian 
in  the  noblest  and  truest  signification  of  the  term.  The  relief  of  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  needy,  is  particularly  the  glory  of  Christianity. 
Sophists  may  tell  us  that  many  of  the  maxims  of  Christ  are  to  be  found 
scattered  up  and  down  the  pages  of  heathen  authors;  yet  it  is  to 
C«hrifll  and  His  Divine  Spirit  alone  that  all  the  blessings  of  Christian 
civilization  are  due ;  and  Christianity  alone  can  organize  such  a 
system  of  beneficence,  one  of  the  proofs  of  which  we  have  here  before 
US  to-day.  This  resolution  solicits  the  Irish  people  of  all  denomi- 
nations to  assist  in  the  good  work  so  auspiciously  begun. 

As  a  Protestant  I  feel  pride  and  pleasure  in  taking  part  in  this  work, 
for  in  this  place  relief  is  administered  to  all  without  consideration  of 
sect  or  party.  The  only  passport  required  in  this  hospital  is  that  the 
per^Mi  applying  should  need  its  shelter  and  assistance.  The  Blessed 
Preacher  of  our  religion  says  we  should  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
fldves.  When  asked  who  is  our  neighbour,  He  teaches  us  by  that 
sublime  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  that  our  neighbour  is  not  alone 
the  man  who  worships  at  the  same  altar  with  us,  who  inhabits  the 
same  city,  or  who  speaks  the  same  language,  but  the  man  who  needs 
assistance,  no  matter  from  whence  he  comes,  or  what  his  creed  may 
be,  at  our  hands.  'WJ^ch  of  these  three  was  neighbour  unto  him 
who  fell  among  the  thieves  ?  He  that  showed  mercy  to  him.*  I  have 
made  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  management  of  this  and  kindred  insti- 
tutions in  this  city,  and  I  have  found  that  no  attempt  is  ever  made  to 
tamper  with  the  faith  of  the  sick  or  dying.  In  the  care  only  of  those 
ladies  who  minister  to  the  patients  can  the  inmates  of  the  hospital,  who 
are  of  a  different  creed  from  its  managers,  read  the  lesson  of  our 
common  Christianity.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the  dis- 
CQSsions  on  the  Church  Bill,  when  a  member  for  a  northern  connty 
aud — *  If  the  surplus  was  distributed  as  thus  proposed  it  might  be 
used  for  proselytising  purposes,'  I  said  in  reply  to  him  then  what  I  say 
now,  that  the  hospitals  to  which  allusion  was  made  were  conducted  on 
different  principles,  and  solely  with  a  view  to  relieve  tha  sick  and 
needy,  quite  irrespective  of  religion  or  party. 

»  Mr.  Dowse,  M.P.,  now  a  Boron  of  the  Exchequer. 
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These  words  were  spoken  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  meeting 
held  in  the  board-room  of  the  hospital,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop.'  To  the  same  eflfect  were  the  obser- 
vations of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,'  the  Earl  of  Q-ranard, 
Mr.  Pirn,  M.P.,  and  other  speakers.  Especially  deserving  of 
notice  are  the  words  of  the  Cardinal,  as  to  tJie  principle  of 
respecting  the  rights  of  conscience  which  ought  to  be  the  rule 
of  all  such  institutions  : — 

Whilst  taking  care  in  an  especial  manner  of  those  who  belong  to 
the  Catliolio  body,  the  nuns^  at  the  same  time,  take  the  greatest 
precaution  lest  there  should  be  any  interference  with  the  patients  who 
belong  to  other  churches.  They  are  allowed  the  fhllest  liberty  to 
practise  their  religion — they  are  allowed  to  call  in  the  ministers  of 
their  own  church  and  prepare  themselves  in  any  way  they  think  fit  to 
meet  their  eternal  God.  I  believe  this  is  the  case  in  the  other  hospi- 
tals  in  Dublin,  with,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  one  exception. 

His  Dminence  names  the  hospital  in  question,  and  referring 
to  one  of  its  rules  that  no  Catholic  priest  should  be  admitted 
within  its  walls,  to  administer  religious  aid  and  consolation  to 
dying  patients  of  his  own  communion,  adds : — *  I  hope  this 
hospital  or  any  other  Catholic  hospital  will  never  give  such  an 
example  of  intolerance  and  bigotry.' 

The  numbers  admitted  into  the  Mater  Misericordiae  Hospital 
last  year  were  1,633  ;  and  the  number  of  extern  patients,  pre- 
scribed for  and  supplied  with  medicine  in  the  dispensary,  were 
18,400. 

I  have  described  this  fine  hospital  at  length,  as  an  example 
of  many ;  for  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  all  other  hospitals 
under  the  care  of  nuns  which  I  have  seen  in  these  kingdoms, 
although  they  may  be  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  same  character- 
istics will  be  found — the  same  order  and  cleanliness,  the  same 
devotion  to  the  sick,  the  same  generous  charity  of  the  medical 
profession,  the  same  respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  and 

1  On  November  1,  1809.  «  Lord  0*Hagan. 
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the  same  happy  union  of  professors  of  various  creeds  on  the  one 
common  ground  of  Christian  charity. 

The  functions  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  are  nearly  identical 
with  tiiose  of  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity — ^the  main  occupa-^ 
lions  of  both  being  the  visitation  and  relief  of  the  sick  poor, 
the  conducting  of  poor  schools,  industrial  schools  and  orphan- 
ages, the  administration  of  hospitals  and  asylums,  and,  in  a 
word,  the  carrying  on  of  all  works,  in  which  they  can  promote 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  their  neighbour. 

Tliere  is  a  considerable  difference  however  in  the  constitution 
of  the  two  congregations.  The  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity  are 
governed  by  a  Superioress  General,  residing  in  Dublin.  She, 
with,  the  advice  of  the  Mother  Assistant  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  her  council,  appoints  the  superioresses  of  the  several 
houses,  names  the  convents  in  which  the  several  nims  are  to  be 
stationed,  changing  them,  in  her  discretion,  from  one  house  to 
another,  and  directs  and  administers,  from  head-quarters,  the 
general  business  of  the  congregation.  All  the  novices  are 
trained  at  the  one  novitiate,  at  Harold's  Cross,  near  Dublin ; 
and,  on  their  profession,  may  be  sent  to  any  convent  the  Supe- 
rioress General  may  appoint. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy,  on  the  contrary,  have  no  generalate. 
Each  convent  is  independent  of  the  others,  and  governed  alto- 
gether by  its  own  Mother  Superior ;  at  the  same  time  that  all 
the  convents  of  the  congregation  have  one  common  rule.  The 
novices  are  severally  trained  in  the  particular  convent  they 
enter,  and  never  leave  it,  unless  that,  by  their  own  desire,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Mother  Superior,  they 
go  forth  to  establish  a  new  community.^ 

Each  system  has  its  advantages-  Under  the  former,  each 
convent  is  sure  to  have  the  important  post  of  Mother  Superior 

^  Tn  sending  out  a  colony  to  establish  a  new  convent,  care  is  taken  that 
at  least  one  of  the  nnmbe?,  who  goes  as  Superior,  should  be  a  lady 
pooseMed  of  experience  and  those  other  qualities  which  are  required  for 
the  goTemment  of  a  religious  community. 
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filled  by  a  lady,  selected  from  a  large  number,  as  being  emi- 
nently qualified  to  discharge  the  duties.  Not  that  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  are  at  a  loss  in  this  respect ;  but,  in  their  case,  the 
choice  is  limited  to  a  small  number,  as  the  Mother  Superior  is 
chosen  out  of  the  community  over  which  she  presides.  Again, 
particular  nuns  may  appear  especially  suited  for  certain  em- 
ployments— one  for  the  education  of  orphans,  one  for  teaching 
in  the  poor  schools,  one  for  hospital  duties,  one  for  the  care  of 
the  blind.  In  such  cases,  under  the  former  system,  the  Mother 
Superior  General  has  a  wide  range  of  institutions,  in  which  to 
utilize  the  talents  of  these  sisters.  Not  but  that  each  convent 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  has,  within  a  comparatively  small 
circle,  it  is  true,  its  variety  of  occupations — ^its  poor  schools, 
its  house  of  mercy  for  destitute  young  women,  its  orphanage, 
and  sometimes  hospital  duties,  on  any  of  which  the  fieverend 
Mother  can  employ  particular  Sisters,  according  to  their  talents 
or  attrait. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  de-centralization  possesses 
this  advantage,  that  the  members  of  a  religious  community 
belong  altogether  to  the  place  in  which  their  convent  is  situ- 
ated ;  they  are  never  removed  from  it ;  and  it  is  probably  for 
this  reason  that  the  Order  of  Mercy  is  so  frequently  selected 
by  bisliops  desirous  of  establishing  new  convents  in  their  dio- 
ceses. Again,  a  lady  wishing  to  devote  her  life  and  fortune  to 
founding  a  convent  in  a  particular  town  will  naturally  enter 
the  congregation,  according  to  the  constitution  of  which  her 
pious  intentions  are  sure  to  be  fully  realized.  Let  us  suppose 
that,  some  years  ago,  on  an  excursion  through  a  remote  and 
poverty-stricken  district,  she  was  impressed  with  the  physical 
and  moral  destitution  of  the  poor  children,  and  felt  at  the 
time,  and  has  since  constantly  felt,  a  strong  desire,  or  inspira- 
tion, to  extend  to  them  the  inestimable  blessings  which  the 
education  of  convent  schools  only  can  confer.  True,  she  is  a 
stranger  to  the  people :  she  has  never  been  among  them  but 
once.     Yet  she  feels  that  their  utter  helplessness  commends 
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them,  all  the  more  strongly,  to  her  charity.  And  now,  when 
she  would  obey  what  she  regards  as  the  inspiration  of  Heaven, 
when  she  would  give  embodiment  and  form  to  her  chaiitable 
feelings,  she  naturally  selects  such  a  congregation  as  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy ;  for  thus  she  is  enabled  to  make  that  poor  obscure 
little  town  or  village  the  scene  of  her  future  life  and  labours, 
and  employ  there,  for  the  noblest  of  purposes,  the  wealth,  and 
talents,  and  influence,  with  which  God  has  endowed  her. 

In  the  working  of  the  great  charitable  institutions  of  large 
cities,  the  former  systemas  seen  in  its  perfection.  For  sending 
out  numerous  colonies  of  religious  to  small  towns,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  spiritual  wants  of  remote  districts,  the  advan* 
tages  of  the  latter  are  especially  apparent.  Thus,  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  even  in  Orders,  having  the  same  scope,  there 
will  be  found  certain  shades  of  diflference,  to  meet  the  ever- 
varying  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  the  innmnerable 
necessities  of  mankind.' 

The  following  items  of  evidence,  placed  on  record  by  an 
English  Protestant  gentleman,  of  the  works  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  coming  under  his  own  observation,  will  form  an  appro- 
priate termination  to  this  chapter  :-^ 

Among  the  scholastic  establishments  of  the  town  of  Eillamey  may 
be  named  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  which  I  also  visited. 
It  is  a  small  house  with  inferior  accommodations,  but  it  contains  a 
great  deal  of  zealous  and  active  piety  and  much  genuine  philanthropyk 
I  found  the  Sisters  variously  employed ;  one  at  the  piano,  instructing 
in  music  a  band  of  orphan  girls  maintained  by  them ;  another  super- 
intending an  industrial  school  for  female  servants  out  of  place,  to  whom 
they  afford  a  home  as  well  as  instruction.  The  children  in  these 
schools  are  106  ;  the  number  of  servants  in  their  house  of  refuge  20» 
These  and  such-like  are  the  indoor  works  of  the  Sisters ;  but  the  great 
task  they  set  themselves,  is  to  visit  and  nurse  the  sick  in  the  town ;  an 
office,  I  was  told  by  a  medical  gentleman  of  the  place,  which  they 
fulfil  with  the  utmost  devotion   in  all  its  painful  and  disagreeable 


<  For  statistics  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  list  of  convents,  &c.,  see  Chapter 

xxvu. 
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details.  There  was  a  singular  air  of  calm  and  aolemnitjr  in  ^hin 
bouse,  and  the  Sisters,  though  looking  cheerful,  as  busy  people  genemll/ 
are,  had  something  in  their  bearing  which  insfuied  at  once  reTerenct 
and  awe.' 

Further  on,  he  says : — 

I  mentioned  these  noble  Sisters  of  Mercy  once  befirre,  in  my  Memo- 
randums on  Killamey ;  but  they  are  so  widely  spread  over  Ireland^ 
and  so  constantly  to  be  found  where  good  is  to  be  done,  that  I  feel  it 
would  be  unjust  alike  to  their  profession  and  practice  (which  here,  for 
once,  are  the  same,)  not  to  make  them  t)^e  express  subject  of  a  few 
memorandums  in  a  book  professedly  treating  of  Iitfland.  I  shall  there^ 
fore  take  the  occasion  which  here  naturally  presents  itself^  of  telling 
what  little  I  know  about  them« 

Every  one  who  has  been  in  Catholic  countries  must  have  lieard  of 
and  seen  these  Sisters  at  their  various  works  of  charity  and  mercy — 
educating  the  young,  nursing  the  sick,  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing 
the  naked,  harbouring  the  homeless,  imparting  religion  to  improve  the 
good  and  to  restore  the  bad ;  and  all,  with  that  utter  self-abn^ation 
and  self-devotion,  and  with  that  earnestness,  tenderness,  and  patience, 
which  can  only  spring  from  the  profoimdest  conviction  that,  in  so 
labouring,  they  are  fulfilling  God's  will  as  revealed  to  man. 

Of  them,  and  of  a  few  others — constituting  a  wonderfully  small 
minority  of  the  great  Christian  community — ^it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
they  accept  and  follow,  to  the  letter,  the  precepts  and  the  practice  of 
the  great  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion :  not  by  useless  self- 
pacrifice  and  barren  holiness,  but  by  actively  ministering  to  the  welfare 
and  necessities  of  their  fellow-creatures,  in  accordance  with  that  grand 
fundamental  law  of  all  true  religion^-To  do  unto  others  as  one  would 
desire  that  others  should  do  unto  him. 

Into  this  small  category  of  true  practical  Christians,  I  think  we  must 
admit  some  more  of  the  religious  orders  existing  in  most  Catliolic 
countries,  and  now  spread  widely  over  Ireland.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  Christian  Brothers,  already  mentioned;  the  Sisters  of  Charity; 
and  those  communities  of  Nuns,  who,  like  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  conse« 
crate  their  lives  to  the  imparting  of  good  to  their  neighbours,  particu- 
larly to  the  poor  and  the  young — in  the  form  of  Education.    Under  this 


*  *  Memorandums  in  Ireland  in  1862,'  by  Sir  John  Forbes,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Physician  to  Her  Majesty^s  Household.  Vol.  i.  p.  147.  London,  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.  1853. 
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head  oome  especiallj  the  Nuns  of  the  Presentation  Order ;  alflo  those  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  of  Loretto,  Carmelite,  ^c  Of  the  two  most  active 
and  most  numerous  of  these  Orders,  the  Presentation  Nuns  and  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  there  are  upwards  of  fifty  separate  establishments  in 
Ireland,  riz.  30  of  the  former  and  24  of  the  latter,^  all  of  which,  I 
believe,  must  be  r^arded  as  perennial  fountains  of  good  to  their 
respective  neighbourhoods.* 

*  There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  since  1862« 

*  '  Memorandums  in  the  South  of  Ireland  in  1852/  by  Sir  John  Forbes, 
M.D.  F.R.S.,  Phjrician  to  Her  Majesty's  Household.    VoL  ii  p.  27. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


SAINT  Marie's  of  the  isle. 


Is  there  nothing  more  for  me  in  life,  nothing  to  be  dearer  to  me  than 
myself,  and  by  its  paramount  preciooaness  to  draw  from  me  better  things 
than  I  care  to  culture  for  myself  only  ?  Nothing  at  whose  feet  I  can 
willingly  lay  down  the  whole  burden  of  human  egotism,  and  gloriously  take 
up  the  nobler  charge  of  labouring  and  living  for  others  P — Chaslottx 
Bronte. 

The  stranger,  entering  Cork  by  the  main  western  approach, 
cannot  fail  to  observe  a  building  in  the  mediaeval  style — of 
massive  proportions  and  conventual  character ;  and,  on  inquiry, 
he  will  be  told  that  it  is  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Saint  Marie^s  of  the  Isle.  The  ground  is  classic,  and  hallowed 
by  venerable  associations,  having  been  occupied  by  religious 
stnictures,  for  centuries.  In  the  Dominican  annals  of  Saint 
Marie's  of  the  Isle,  we  read  that  in  the  year  1229,  a  house  was 
founded  here  for  Friars  Preachers,  by  Philip  de  Barri,  a  Welsh 
knight,  ancestor  of  the  Barrymore  family.  This  house,  which 
was  suppressed  under  Henry  VIII.,  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and,  from  its  insular  site — being  built  on  one  of  the 
great  marshes  of  '  the  five-isled  city ' — was  called  Saint  Marie's 
of  the  Isle.  In  1689,  King  James  JI.  landed  at  Kinsale  '  and 
proceeded  thence  to  Cork.  On  his  arrival  in  Cork,  the  King 
lodged  at  the  house  of  the  Dominican  Friars,  and,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  heard  mass  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans, 
at  the  Noi-th  Abbey.*     On  the  accession  of  William  III.,  the 

»  March  12,  1689. 

*  Wadding  tells  us  that  the  North  Abbey  was  founded  by  MacCarthy 
More  in  1231 ;  but  Ware  says,  by  Philip  Prendergast  in  1240.  It  was  a 
house  of  such  strict  discipline,  that  it  was  called  '  the  Mirror  of  Ireland.' 
Here  was  a  stately  church,  where  several  of  the  principal  persons  of  Munster 
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friars  fled  from  Saint  Marie's  Island,  and  their  house  became 
the  residence  of  the  Mayor  or  Q-ovemor  of  the  city.  It  was 
called  thenceforward  the  G-reat  House  of  Saint  Dominic's,  and 
became  the  town  mansion  of  Lord  Inchiquin. 

After  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  this  vene- 
rable site  was  again  occupied  by  a  religious  community — the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  entered  their  new  convent  in  October 
1852.'  As  we  view  the  building  we  are  struck  with  its  chaste 
conventual  style,  its  correctness  of  architectural  detail,  and  its 
admirable  adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.' 
But  oiur  business  is  with  the  interior.  Let  us  enter  the  con- 
vent, and  there  learn  what  i%  the  life  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy, 
and  what  are  the  daily  occupations  that  engage  the  attention, 
and  enlist  the  sympathies  of  this  hard-working  community  of 
forty  nuns. 

The  Sisters  rise,  winter  and  summer,  at  twenty-five  minutes 
after  five  o'clock.  They  commence  the  day  with  prayer  and 
meditation,  hearing  mass  at  seven.  They  breakfast  in  the  re- 
fectory at  eight,  after  which  they  disperse  for  their  various 

were  interred ;  and  near  it  was  a  celebrated  spring,  which  had  the  repu- 
tatioQ  of  caring  sore  eyes,  through  the  intercession  of  Saint  Francis.  The 
lands  of  the  North  Abbey  were  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Andrew 
Skiddy,  and  were  by  him  assigned  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  by  -whose 
deaoendant  they  are  now  held.  All  traces  of  Abbey  or  Church  have  long 
•mce  disappeared ;  but,  even  to  this  day,  in  making  excavations,  human 
remains  are  frequently  found.  The  Friars  of  the  North  Abbey  had  a  house 
of  retreat  near  Ardfert  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  This  was  included  in  the 
grant  to  Andrew  Skiddy.  Thus  is  explained  the  singular  circumstance  of 
the  Earls  of  Cork  owning  a  plot  of  land  in  the  midst  of  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Talbot  Crosbie  of  Ardfert  Abbey. 

^  It  was  in  the  year  1837  that,  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop,  the  Right 
Reverend  Doctor  Murphy,  Mrs.  McAuley  introduced  her  order  into  Cork. 
For  the  first  fifteen  years,  the  Sisters  were  lodged  in  a  small,  inconvenient, 
temporary  convent,  in  Rutland  Street.  The  Cork  foundation  was  mainly 
the  work  of  Miss  Barbara  Anne  Ooold,  a  lady  who,  living  poorly  and  un-> 
ostentatiously,  devoted  her  life  and  large  fortune  to  works  of  piety  and 
charity. 

^  The  convent  of  Saint  Marie's  of  the  Isle  was  built  after  the  designs  o( 
William  Atkins,  Esq.,  of  Cork. 
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•iccnpadonft  of  die  day.  Sevezal  pEoeeed  on  tfae  ruitatiofi  of 
the  fick  pooc  in  die  Ibks  sod  ^Ikjm,  sod  cmtddits  of  the 
dtj.  miiidle  ind  mxtii — die  ■octiieEm  dHtnct  hexog  under- 
zsUjSi  b^  the  Sacos  of  Chamr.  Tkere  aie  end  mke  for  the 
goTenuDfixt  of  die  SstoES  on  the  iwitatifln.  In  &ct»  in  this, 
aii  ia  aH  dior  worfca^  dieie  is  &  eompiete  sfrtem,  Uie  reBoIt  of 
loo^  experience,  viiich  grendr  &a2itntes^  st  the  aune  time  that 
ic  verv  mncft  enluuiees  die  Tihie  oC  dior  labonnw 

A  Sister  l$  spoointed  fay  die  Modier  Saperior  to  take  charge 
of  the  Hnbyaij^  and  manage  die  food,  clodiing,  and  pecmiiaiy 
nrliefl  aziorded  to  die  sck  poor,  and  di^triboted  by  her,  or  the 
SL^ers  'iailj  appointed  for  the  jiatadon.  This  Sister  keeps  a 
Ilsc  of  the  £[ek.and  prepares  the  tLckets  on  whidi  seTerally  are 
marked  the  names  and  dwelling  jriaces  of  the  patients  of  each 
pair  of  TisitorSy  and  the  amomit  oi  relief  to  be  giren  in  each 
caae.  She  also  keeps  a  book  in  which  the  streets  and  lanes 
TLsited  are  diTided  into  districts ;  and,  in  wMtAing  the  tickets, 
she  ii  careful  to  aToid  setting  down  on  one  dcket  places  of  dif- 
ferent districts,  without  necessity  and  conscientious  attention 
to  the  diitance.  The  Mother  Superior  appoints  the  Sisters  to 
Ti^it  the  calls,  excepting  thotse  in  the  novitiate,  who  are  named 
by  the  Mistress  of  Novices.  The  Sister  in  charge  of  the  almoniy 
prepares  the  baskets  for  the  visitation,  patting  into  each  the 
relief  or  relief-dckets  for  the  several  cases,  also  money  relief 
for  each  new  call,  which  last  it  is  opdonal  for  the  Sisters 
\'isiting  to  give  or  retain  as  they  may  find  necessary.  No  sick 
call  is  attended  to  unless  recommended  by  a  clergyman,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  families  whose  children  firequent  the  con- 
vent schools,  should  they  require  to  be  visited.* 

The  Sisters  repair  to  the  chapel  to  oflFer  up  a  brief  prayer, 
before  going  out  on  their  visitation,  and  again,  on  their  return 
to  the  convent,  as  enjoined  by  their  rule.  They  always  visit, 
two  together.     As  they  move  through  the  streets,  with  down- 

'  TliJA  obviotialy  ia  a  precaution  against  impoaitioii ;  as  it  is  moi^over  a 
guaftnteo  of  the  good  character  of  the  applicants. 
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cast  eyes,  they  recite,  to  themselves,  certain  prescribed  prayers. 
Whilst  the  senior  Sister  is  engaged  with  the  sick  person,  the 
junior  instroctB  and  exhorts  the  children  and  others  whom  she 
meets  in  the  room.  When  a  patient  is  visited  for  the  first 
time,  the  senior  Sister  visiting  reports  to  the  Sister  in  charge 
of  the  almonry  the  spiritual,  as  well  as  the  temporal  necessi- 
ties of  the  case,  with  any  peculiar  circumstances  she  may  have 
observed,  and  adds  any  remarks  she  may  deem  it  useful  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  calls  intrusted  to  her. 

Thus,  we  can  understand,  there  will  be,  in  time,  in  the  con- 
vent book,  an  accurate  record  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
the  several  districts,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  most  useful  to  the 
Sisters  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  visitation. 

Early  in  the  forenoon  of  each  day,  may  be  seen  eight  or  ten 
pairs  of  Sisters  going  forth  on  this  holy  work.  They  have  just 
been  to  the  chapel,  and  there,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  have 
implored  God's  blessing  on  their  labours,  and  especially  on  the 
poor  they  are  about  to  visit.  Once  outside  the  convent  por- 
tals, they  disperse  in  various  directions,  the  bearers  of  material 
relief  and  spiritual  light  and  consolation  to  many  a  dark  and 
cheerless  abode  of  sickness  and  sorrow.  Besides  their  devoted 
ministrations  to  the  sick,  what  good  do  they  not  effect  in  the 
families  they  visit  I  Here  the  ignorant  are  instructed,  the 
erring  reclaimed,  the  desponding  encouraged ;  and  all  are  ex* 
horted,  in  suffering  and  poverty  and  despondency,  to  turn  their 
hearts  to  Him,  in  whom,  no  matter  how  sad  their  condition, 
how  discouraging  their  prospects,  they  are  told  they  cannot 
place  their  hopes  in  vain.  Above  all,  the  little  children  are 
anxiously  looked  after,  and  the  parents  are  besought  to  send 
the  girls  to  the  convent,  and  the  boys  to  the  monastery  schools, 
and  all  to  the  catechism  classes  in  the  parish  church  on  Sun- 
days. We  may  well  conceive  how  readily  the  wishes  of  the 
Sisters  in  these  respects  are  complied  with  ;  for  the  poor  can- 
not but  see  that  their  sole  motive  is  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
good  of  their  neighbour.     This  work  of  the  visitation  unceas- 
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iDgly  goes  on.  It  is  the  main  function  of  the  congregation.  In 
another  chapter,  we  have  seen  its  working  in  the  details  of 
two  cases  visited  by  the  Sisters  in  a  poor  and  densely  inhabited 
quarter  of  London.'  It  therefore  requires  not  to  be  further 
illustrated  here. 

Certain  other  Sisters  go  to  the  South  Infirmary,  or  County 
Hospital,  and  there  instruct  the  patients  of  their  own  religious 
denomination.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  here,  that,  in  their 
visfts  to  the  homes  of  the  poor  or  the  public  institutions,  the 
Sisters  never  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  tenets  of  those  of 
another  persuasion.  Not  to  speak  of  the  unfairness  of  such 
interference,  it  is  obvious  that  they  have  quite  enough  of 
Catholic  poor  to  occupy  all  their  attention.  In  the  time  of 
sickness,  the  mind  is  generally  most  open  to  religious  im- 
pressions ;  and  then  it  peculiarly  needs  those  aids  and  that 
consolation  which  religion  only  can  afford. 

For  many  years  the  Sisters  used  daily  to  visit  the  Work- 
house Hospital.  They  now  permanently  reside  within  its 
walls.  Here  indeed  their  labours  are  heavy.  Over  eight  hun- 
dred patients  occupy  the  wards  of  this  great  hospital.  We 
may  well  conceive  what  a  consolation  the  presence  of  the  nuns 
must  be  to  the  poor  sufferers — especially  to  those  who  are  near 
death.  In  passing  through  a  Workhouse  Hospital,  it  rarely 
occurs  to  us  to  pause  and  endeavour  to  realize  the  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  surroundings  of  the  rich  man  and  those  of  the 
pauper,  at  the  approach  of  that  supreme  moment  which  levels 
all  distinctions.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  every  aid  and  ap- 
pliance that  wealth  and  refinement  can  command  and  devise — 
the  soft  luxurious  bed,  the  subdued  light,  the  agreeable  tem- 
perature, the  carefully  guarded  whisper,  the  noiseless  foot&U 
on  the  well  carpeted  floor,  the  soothing  medicines,  the  refresh- 
ing drinks,  the  attentive  physicians,  the  experienced  and  well 
paid  nursetenders,  the  kind  inquiring  friends,  the  public  sym- 
pathy, and,  above   all,  those  loving  ofiices  so   affectionately 

»  Chapter  XIV. 
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reodered,  those  endearments  coining  from  the  hearts  of  wife 
and  children  I  The  centre  figure  of  the  picture,  worn  and  pale 
and  suffering,  with  the  cold  dews  of  death  upon  his  hrow,  pain- 
fully contrasts  with  so  much  of  luxury  and  elegant  refinement. 
Here  it  is  evident  that,  whatever  the  anxieties  of  the  dying 
Christian  may  be,  he  can  Uhve  no  harrowing  thoughts  of 
widow  and  orphans  thrown  penniless  on  the  world.  Abimdant 
wealth,  good  social  position,  numerous  friends,  all  earthly  bless- 
ings, will  be  their  inheritance,  as  they  have  been  his.  He 
parts  firom  all  the  more  unwillingly,  that  he  has  so  many 
golden  ties  to  bind  him  to  earth  ;  but  let  us  hope  that  he 
bows  submissively  to  the  irrevocable  decree,  and  is  prepared  to 
render  an  account  of  his  stewardship. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  change  comes  less  painfully  on  the 
dying  pauper.  For  his  path  through  life  has  been  one  of  hard- 
ship and  suffering.  Few  rays  of  simshine  have  fallen  on  that 
dreary  road.  For  many  a  year,  with  scanty  food  and  ragged 
garb,  he  has  toiled  and  struggled,  to  support  his  wife  and 
children,  imtil,  at  last,  he  is  stricken  by  a  fatal  disease.  And 
now  he  is  leaving  those  dear  ones,  wholly  unprovided  for — the 
inmates  of  a  Workhouse.  It  is  in  cases  such  as  this  that 
religion  exercises  most  powerfully  its  benign  sway.  In  a  long 
narrow  ward,  with  whitewashed  walls,  and  glaring  light, 
amidst  a  number  of  fellow-sufferers,  he  lies  on  a  small  iron 
stretcher,  with  coarse  bed-covering — ^yet  far  better  than  he  has 
had  for  many  years.  His  rapid  breathing  and  flushed  features 
but  too  plainly  indicate  that  the  sands  of  life  are  running  low. 
Endowed  with  a  lively  faith,  and  docile  as  a  child,  he  implicitly 
follows  the  counsels  of  the  good  Sister  of  Mercy,  seated  beside 
him.  He  has  commended  to  God  those  who  are  dearer  to  him 
than  life.  He  has  made  an  offering  of  his  sufferings,  and  has 
accepted  death,  as  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator ;  and  now, 
fortified  by  all  the  rites  of  the  Church,  he  peacefully  and  re- 
aignedly  awaits  his  dissolution.  Standing  by  this  bedside,  will 
not  Christians  of  every  creed  concur  in  blessing  the  holy  insti- 
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tute,  which  sends  its  consecrated  daughterB,  thus  to  impart 
peace  and  consolation,  and  sanctify  the  last  momenta  of  the 
lowly  and  too  often  neglected  children  of  toil  ? 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  year  1871  that  the  Chiardians  of 
the  Cork  Union,  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  improv- 
ing on  the  unsatis&ctory  system  of  paid  nurses,  concluded  an 
arrangement  with  the  Bishop  and  the  Mother  Superior  of 
Saint  Marie's  of  the  Isle,  in  virtue  of  which  ten  Sisters  have 
taken  up  their  permanent  abode  in  this  hospital ;  a  small  con- 
vent in  connexion  therewith  having  been  prepared  for  their 
accommodation.^ 

On  the  outbreak  of  small-pox  in  Cork,  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  volunteered  their  services  in  the 
hospital  specially  prepared  by  the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  and 
set  apart  for  the  treatment  of  that  loathsome  disease.  The  day 
they  entered  on  their  duties,  they  were  accompanied  by  the 
Bishop,  who  went  about  to  all  the  beds  of  the  patients,  speak- 
ing words  of  kind  encouragement,  and  telling  them,  to  their 
great  delight,  that  now  they  would  be  under  the  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  In  a  few  short  weeks,  one  of  these  devoted 
ladies  fell  a  victim  to  the  epidemic — ^an  early  martyr  of  charity. 
The  following  spontaneous  and  affecting  tribute  to  her  memory, 
taken  from  a  local  journal,  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  good 
effected  by  the  Sisters,  and  the  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held  :— 

With  deep  sorrow  and  sympathy,  the  public  will  learn  the  death  of 
Sister  Ignatius,  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  who  died  yesterday  morning 
at  the  workhouse,  a  martyr  to  her  devotion  to  the  sick  and  suffering 
from  small-pox  in  the  hospital  of  the  institution.  She  was  one  of  the 
nuns  to  whom  was  recently  intrusted  the  care  of  the  hospital  of  the 
workhouse,  and  who,  when  the  epidemic  broke  out,  volunteered  for 
the  perilous  service  of  nursing  the  small  pox  patients.  Our  readers 
have   been   already   made  aware  of   the  marvellous  transformation 


*  A  similar  arrangement,  carried  out  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Limerick 
Union,  some  years  a<?o,  has  been  attended  with  the  best  possible  results. 
Otlur  Boards  of  Guardians  arc  about  to  follow  their  example. 
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WTOiigbt  in  that  part  of  the  institution  by  the  ministrations  of  these 
noble  women.  Eveiything  changed  as  if  by  magic  under  their  hands, 
and  the  wards  were  converted,  so  iar  as  it  was  possible  for  human 
agency  to  effect  it,  into  a  perfect  place  of  solace  for  the  sick.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  duty  Sister  Ignatius  contracted  the  disease  in  its  most 
malignant  form,  and  from  the  period  she  was  first  attacked  little  hope 
was  entertained  of  her  recovery.  Her  illness  was  of  a  fearful  character, 
as  may  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  she  passed  six  days  and  nights 
without  sleep,  before  the  last  sad  rest  came  that  terminated  her  mortal 
agony.  These  pangs  were  borne  without  a  murmur.  Suffering  seemed 
only  to  educe  the  noblest  spirit  of  resignation.  Sick  and  dying  she 
was  borne  up  by  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  at  last  meekly  com- 
mitted her  pure  spirit  to  the  hands  of  the  Maker  whom  she  had  so 
deTotedly  and  unflinchingly  served.^ 

In  such  a  case  as  the  above,  or  again  where  a  colony  is  sent 
out  to  form  a  new  convent  in  another  town,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  Convent  of  Bermondsey,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a 
filiation  of  the  Cork  house,  the  numbers  are,  in  time,  filled  up 
by  Sisters  newly  joining — a  conmiunity  of  at  least  forty  being 
required  for  the  various  and  heavy  labours  of  the  Sisters  of 
Saint  Marie's  of  the  Isle. 

From  the  same  convent,  the  Sisters  regularly  visit  the 
County  Jail.  Here  they  meet  with  some  women  deeply  sunk 
in  crime,  apparently  hardened  against  all  religious  impressions, 
others  who  are  for  the  first  time  incarcerated,  and  others,  of  a 
tender  age,  who  are  fitter  subjects  for  a  Reformatory  or  an  In- 
dustrial School — girls  committed  for  some  comparatively  trivial 
offence,  and  running  a  serious  risk  of  contamination  by  being 
sent  to  a  prison.  On  the  good  resulting  from  the  visits  of  the 
Sisters  to  these  several  classes,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge.  In 
the  few  rare  cases,  in  which  executions  for  capital  offences  have 
taken  place  in  this  prison,  the  Sisters  have  been  unremitting 
in  their  daily  visits  to  the  condemned  cell,  up  to  the  last  fatal 
moment ;  and  the  clergy  and  prison  oflBcials  can  bear  honour- 
able testimony  to  the  success  of  their  charitable  labours  in 
bringing  the  unhappy  criminals  to  a  true  sense  of  repentance, 
»  From  the  '  Cork  Examiner '  of  May  22,  1872. 
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iHii  -.ra^'oinc  taeoL  -o  ab»et  tlfceir  £ite  vith  edifying  sentiinenfx 
7t  fe^  :cioiL  imi  ioiaiizaBrja  to  the  vill  of  God. 

Zh^  yLs-T^  Hjqtral  ^cxDerir  tlie  Mansioii  House,  a  short 
i::iCi3i.-«  frjCL  'ine  «KaT\ait.  es^agci  the  nndivided  attention  of 
iTrr  Siscacs^  wiio  y  i  ■muhiitlT  raidg  within  its  walls.  Here,  it  is 
iietfoes  ^  ai!isaTi&.  tikfr  pitientff  aze  admiiablj  attended  to,  and 
c-LJ'ij  :Zi<?  atTTiBra^Qi  wUe}i  aze  to  be  fomid  in  all  similar  in- 
$rir^t::cs.  itfrnni  Stated  br  leligioiis  commonities.  A  useful 
r«:r::.[i  .t  thie  h?.>$p£:al  are  the  pay  wards^  in  which  those  who 
v::^^  z :  :e  priTnre  are  aL-coxnn»dated  in  rooms  apart  firom  the 
c^c-rrxl  rA::ieiLt3w  ^^n  payment  of  a  small  weekly  smn.  By  shop 
is^LfCjjL'ii.^  and  ocoef  n^^pe^rtable  young  men  or  women  at  a 
di^^CJJI^>^  fr:  cn  che£r  ^mili<s»  these  wards  are  most  gladly  availed 
oL.  Tie  Xenry  Hospital  enjoys  the  advantage  of  the  gratuitous 
str^viJe^  of  emiDient  phyadans  and  surgeons,  who  attend  every 

«>:h^r  Sisters  conduct  the  poor-€chools — ^that  oi  Saint  Joseph, 
cl:«<:  to  :he  convents  where  about  400  girls  are  educated,  and 
thai  :t  the  Xorth  Abbev,  called  St.  Marv's  of  the  Rock,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  city,  numbering  350  pupils.  They  also  con- 
duct a  pension  day-school  at  the  convent,  for  children  of  the 
middle  oLlss^  raiding  in  their  neighbourhood,  at  a  very 
moderate  ohar^^e. 

Their  House  of  Mercy,  essentially  a  special  work  of  the  con- 
gregatioD,  adjoins  the  convent,  but  is  quite  distinct  from  it. 
The  object  of  this  institution  is  the  protection  of  *  poor  young 
women  of  good  character/  The  end  is  attained  in  two  ways— 
(-ither  by  admitting  and  training  them  in  the  House  of  Mercy, 
or  by  instructing  and  providing  for  those,  as  extems,  who  are 
not  so  admitted.  The  House  of  Mercy,  being  specially  designed 
for  the  protection  of  young  girb  of  good  character,  no  one  is 
admitted,  without  pre^'ious  investigation  and  suitable  testi- 
monials or  recommendations.  Penitentiaries  are  never  attached 
to  convents,  where  a  House  of  Mercy  is  established.  Each 
young  woman,  on  entrance,  is  examined  in  Christian  doctrine 
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hj  the  Sister  in  charge,  and  receives  all  necessary  instruction. 
All  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  making  up  accounts  cor- 
rectly, and  are  regularly  exercised  in  plain  needle-work  and 
laundiy-work.  It  is  prescribed  by  the  fiule,  that  the  young 
women  should  be  employed  in  laborious  and  menial  offices,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  *  trained  to  service  ;'  and  for  this  charit- 
able object  alone  are  the  Sisters  allowed  to  employ  them  in 
domestic  duties — not  as  eervanta^  but  as  pupils  learning  the 
best  and  most  economical  manner  of  doing  the  work,  in  which 
they  will  be  hereafter  engaged.  Always  due  regard  is  had 
to  their  strength  and  health,  on  which  their  future  so  much 
depends. 

The  Rule  enjoins  that  the  yoimg  women  shall  not  be  en- 
couraged to  *  remain  long  in  the  House  of  Mercy,'  It  is  there- 
fore customary  that,  as  soon  as  any  one  of  them  is  sufficiently 
trained,  a  suitable  situation  is  provided  for  her,  and  she  is 
required  to  accept  it.  The  Sisters  are  most  particular  in  seeing 
that  the  girls  are  placed  only  in  exemplary  well-conducted 
Cunilies ;  and  they  continue  to  inquire  about,  and  look  after 
them,  from  time  to  time.  Should  they  require  it,  they  are 
again  received  into  the  House  of  Mercy,  the  Sisters  of  course 
satisfying  themselves  that  they  have  not  lightly  abandoned  or 
lost  their  emplo3^nent.  In  all  cases,  the  girls  are  provided 
with  a  respectable  outfit  when  leaving  the  house  for  a  situation. 

The  House  of  Mercy  at  Saint  Marie's  of  the  Isle  accommo- 
dates thirty  young  women.  It  is  always  full.  The  good  re- 
sulting from  such  an  institution  in  a  large  city  is  so  obvious  as 
to  require  no  comment. 

In  the  Female  Orphanage,  close  to  the  convent,  there  are 
ninety  children,  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters.  Of  these  there 
are  fifty  sent  in  by  the  committee  of  the  Saint  Patrick's  Male 
and  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  who  allow  the  nuns  eight  pounds 
a  year,  per  head,  for  their  food  and  clothing ;  and  the  remain- 
ing forty  are  of  the  Sisters'  own  adoption.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  meet  an  equal  number  of  little  girls  of  their  class,  so  neatly 
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and  comfortably  clad,  and  appearing  so  healthy  and  happy. 
Entering  the  refectory,  a  large,  lofty,  well-ventilated  room,  we 
find  them  all  at  dinner.  Around  a  long  table  in  the  centre 
are  the  more  grown  girls,  who  have  been  served  with  excellent 
meat ;  and,  along  tables,  against  the  walls,  at  the  top  and  sides 
of  the  room,  are  the  younger  children,  who  are  partaking  of 
soup.  Immediately  on  seeing  us,  they  stand  up  in  their  places, 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  visitors,  as  well  as  to  the  Beverend 
Mother  Superior  and  the  Mother  Assistant,  by  whom  we  are 
accompanied.  We  beg  of  the  nun  in  charge  that  they  will  dis- 
pense with  ceremony  and  continue  their  meal ;  and  as  we  move 
through  the  room,  and  leisurely  make  our  observations,  and 
hear  the  histories  of  several  of  these  little  ones,  related  by 
the  Sisters  with  so  much  of  affectionate  interest,  and  as  we  read 
in  these  upturned,  happy,  innocent  faces,  their  love  for  their 
kind  mistresses,  as  each  is  spoken  to,  we  cannot  but  venerate 
those,  who  have  thus  become  their  second  mothers,  and  so 
admirably  supply  for  the  want  of  their  parents  according  to 
natme,  at  the  same  time  that  we  rejoice  at  beholding,  under 
circumstances  so  favourable,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  phases  of 
*  Christianity  in  action.' 

What  charity  can  excel,  in  interest  or  in  its  blessed  results, 
the  adoption  and  care  of  female  orphans  ?  To  the  Christian 
matron  what  oJrject  on  earth  so  dear,  so  absorbing,  as  her  in- 
fant daughter — that  delicate,  fragile  flower,  which  it  is  her 
solemn  duty,  as  it  is  her  delight,  to  rear,  and  protect,  and 
shelter  from  every  rude  contact,  from  every  malign  influence  ? 
The  utter  helplessness  of  infancy,  as  if  so  ordained  by  Provi- 
dence, deeply  touches  the  parent's  heart.  No  night-watchings 
in  time  of  sickness,  no  fatigue,  no  self-sacrifice  is  spared — ^no 
expense,  no  exertions  are  deemed  too  great.  And,  as  reason 
dawns,  and  the  cliild  recognizes  her  parent,  the  complete  re- 
liance, the  total  dependence  of  the  little  prattler  on  her 
mother,  to  whom  she  turns,  as  to  an  omnipotent  being,  in  every 
moment  of  want  or  suffering,  endears  her  still  more  and  more. 
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As  years  move  on,  what  time  and  thought  and  labour  are  be- 
stowed on  a  tmst  so  precious  I  The  physical  and  moral  culture, 
the  intellectual  development,  the  religious  training  of  the  girl, 
all  are  mort  studiously  consulted  for ;  and  she  is  jealously 
guarded  from  aught  that  could  shock  her  sensibilities,  or 
tarnish  her  stainless  mind.  Let  us  contrast  all  this  with  the 
condition  of  the  poor  little  orphan  girl,  without  home  or 
firiends,  in  cold  and  hunger,  ragged  and  barefooted,  exposed  to 
the  countless  ills,  physical  and  moral,  that  inevitably  result 
firom  ignorance  and  want.  This  side  of  the  picture  is  enough 
to  make  us  tremble ;  but  it  enables  us  fully  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  home,  prepared  for  these  poor  friendless  little 
ones,  by  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Marie's  of  the  Isle. 

We  have  seen  that  there  are  ninety  children  in  this  orphan- 
age ;  but  the  Sisters  would  be  only  too  happy  to  take  charge  of 
as  many  more,  had  they  the  requisite  funds  to  make  an  addi- 
tion to  the  building,  and  provide  support  for  the  increased 
numbers. 

From  the  refectory  we  pass  to  the  Spacious,  well-ventilated 
dormitories,  in  which  the  long  double  row  of  neat,  comfortable 
little  beds  show  how  well  the  children  are  taken  care  of.  In 
the  Infirmary,  we  find  two  patients — one  a  little  girl  of  five, 
and  one  of  about  seven.  The  sight  of  these  sick  children  is 
touching.  In  health,  the  want  of  a  mother  is  a  sad  privation 
to  a  child  of  tender  years.  What  must  it  be  in  time  of  sick- 
ness ?  But  here  that  want  is  as  fully  supplied  as  it  is  possible 
for  devoted  care  and  pious  solicitude,  springing  from  the 
noblest  of  motives,  to  supply  it. 

The  Sisters  dine  at  four,  after  which  there  is  recreation  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  and  then  they  resume  their  labours 
and  devotions.  At  half-past  seven,  they  have  supper,  and, 
after  that,  there  is  an  hour  and  a  quarter's  recreation  in  the 
community  room.  Here,  those  who  have  been  all  day  dispersed 
in  their  various  avocations  of  charity  are  now  re-united.  And 
what  a  happy  gathering  it  is  !     They  enjoy  their  recreation  all 
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the  more  for  the  long-continued  hard  work  by  which  it  ha 
been  preceded.  How  these  evening  re-unions  are  valued  b 
the  nuns !  We  may  well  imagine  how  thoroughly  they  unben< 
after  their  day  of  useful  labour — their  many  hours  of  devote< 
charity  in  the  service  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  sick,  am 
the  afflicted*  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  care  of  the  orphan 
Theirs  is  indeed  true  happiness.  What  a  day  they  have  U 
look  back  on — not  in  a  spirit  of  pride  or  self-complacency,  bu 
in  a  satisfied  sense  of  having  done  their  duty  I  We  read  of  i 
Koman  Emperor,  who,  if  he  had  performed  no  good  actioi 
during  the  day,  then  drawing  to  a  close,  used  to  exclaim,  *  Mj 
friends,  I  have  lost  a  day  !*  \^Tiatever  their  own  humility  maj 
su^;:gest,  all  those  who  know  them  must  arrive  at  the  conclusiox 
that  these  words  can  never  be  appropriately  uttered  by  the 
Si>iejs  of  Saint  Marie's  of  the  Isle. 
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CHAPITER  XVI. 

THE  NUNS  OF  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 

The  firown  and  the  murmur  went  round  through  them  all. 
That  (me  so  unhallowed  should  tread  in  that  hall ; 
And  some  said  the  poor  would  be  object)  more  meet) 
For  the  wealth  of  the  perfumes  she  showered  at  His  feet. 

She  marked  but  her  Saviour,  she  spoke  but  in  sighs ; 
She  dared  not  look  up  to  the  Heaven  of  His  eyes ; 
And  the  hot  tears  gushed  forth  at  each  heave  of  her  breast^ 
As  her  lips  to  His  sandals  she  throbbingly  pressed. 

On  the  cloud  after  tempests  as  shineth  the  bow, 
In  the  glance  of  the  sunbeam  as  melteth  the  snow. 
He  looked  on  that  lost  one,  her  sins  were  forgiven, 
And  Mary  went  forth  in  the  beauty  of  Heaven. 

Callanak* 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  lived  at 
Caen  in  Normandy,  a  poor  hard-working  woman,  named  Mar- 
guerite I'Ami.  Her  Simdays  and  few  spare  moments  on  week- 
^ys  were  devoted  to  works  of  charity.  She  laboured  especially 
JD  advising  and  endeavouring  to  reform  those  of  her  own  sex, 
who  had  fallen  from  virtue.  One  day  she  opened  her  mind  to 
P^re  Eudes,  a  holy  priest  and  worthy  disciple  of  Cardinal  de 
Berulle,  and  expressed  to  him  a  wish  that  her  poor  exertions 
Aould  be  seconded,  and  that  others  should  be  induced,  through 
lus  influence,  to  join  her  in  a  work,  by  which  so  much  good 
might  be  eflFected. 

P^re  Eudes  found  no  diflBculty  in  inducing  a  few  ladies  to 
devote  themselves  to  this  holy  enterprise.  After  some  time, 
it  was  considered  desirable  to  establish  a  religious  congregation 
for  the  purpose ;  and  those  who  were  willing  to  enter  it  made 
their  novitiate  under  the  nuns  of  the  Visitation  at  Caen.     The 
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r:Ie  rf  the  Vicitatioiu  based  on  that  of  Saint  Augustine,  wag 
a»i.  ptriL  being  slightly  modified  to  meet  the  special  objects 
c«:>n:empLiteil-  The  constitutions  were  drawn  up  by  P^re 
Eu  ie:? ;  and  in  1666,  twenty  years  after  its  establishment,  the 
oi'n^ejration,  called  of  Our  Lady  of  Charity  of  the  Good 
Sh-phenl,  was  approved  of,  and  its  rules  confirmed  l^  the 
H  >  S?e. 

Th*^  'yciject  of  this  institute,  as  the  name  imports,  is  the  con- 
versi«>D  t^f  dinners — the  seeking  and  bringing  back  the  lost 
sheep  t«>  the  fold — the  rescuing  and  reformation  of  women  and 
girls  who  have  fidlen,  and  the  protection  and  care  of  those  who 
are  in  danger  of  idling,  into  evil  courses.  The  nuns  observe 
the  law  of  enclosure,  and,  after  two  years^  novitiate,  perpetual 
simple  vows  are  taken.  In  addition  to  the  three  vows,  of 
poverty,  chastity  and  obedience,  the  Sisters  take  a  fourth  vow, 
*  to  employ  themselves  in  the  instruction  of  the  penitent  girls 
and  women  who  submit  themselves  voluntarily,  or  shall  be 
forced,  by  legitimate  or  competent  authority,  to  submit  them- 
s^lves,  to  the  guidance  of  the  religious  of  this  congr^ation,  to 
be  converted  and  to  do  penance.' 

Until  the  year  1835  the  congregation  'had  no  generalate, 
each  house  being  independent,  under  its  own  Mother  Superior, 
and  all  bein^  connected  onlv  bv  a  common  rule  and  common 
objects.  In  that  year,  the  Sisters  of  the  convent  of  Angers 
applied  to  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  for  permission  to  elect  a 
Superioress  General,  to  whom  all  their  future  foundations 
should  be  subject — this,  of  course,  without  interfering  with 
any  of  the  other-  houses  existing  at  the  time.  The  object  was 
to  enable  them  the  better  to  send  out  colonies,  and  thus  extend, 
and  promote  the  efficiency  of  their  institute.  His  Holiness 
complied  with  the  request,  in  an  Apostolical  brief  issued  the 
same  year  ;  and  Sister  Marie  de  Saint-Euphrasie  Pelletier  was 
elected  Superioress  General.  This  lady  worthily  filled  her  im- 
portant office,  having  established  110  convents  in  different 
countries.     Tne  houses  of  Aden,  Alsteten,  and  Brooklyn  were 
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her  last  three  foundations.   She  died  on  April  24,  1868,  in  her 
seventy-second  year. 

The  congregation  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd  of 
Angers  is  now  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Neither 
distance  nor  climate  appears  to  deter  the  Sisters  from  their 
mission  of  charity.  The  number  of  their  convents  is  118. 
These  are  distributed  as  follows : — France,  32  ;  Italy,  14  ;  Bel- 
gium, 5 ;  Prussia,  5 ;  Austria,  4 ;  Bavaria,  2  ;  Mayence,  1  ; 
Westphalia,  1 ;  Holland,  1 ;  Switzerland,  1 ;  England,  6 ;  Ire- 
land, 5  ;  Scotland,  1 ;  Canada,  3  ;  Australia,  1 ;  United  States, 
16 ;  Chili,  6 ;  Lima,  1  ;  Quito,  1 ;  Bangalore,  1 ;  Vellore,  1 ; 
Ceylon,  1 ;  Malta,  1  ;  Algiers,  1  ;  Cairo,  1  ;  Oran,  1  ;  Con- 
stantine,  1 ;  Port-Said,  1  ;  Suez,  1  ;  Aden,  1 ;  Eangoon,  !• 
Each  successive  year  adds  to  the  number. 

It  was  in  the  year  1840  that  Madame  Pelletier  sent  her  first 
colony  to  these  countries.     Two  Sisters  arrived  in  London  that 
year,  and  were  kindly  received  by  the  Bishop,  Doctor  Griffiths, 
and  temporarily  lodged  by  him  with  the  Benedictine  nuns  at 
Hammersmith,  who  gave  them  a  most  cordial  welcome.   At  the 
time,  a  convent  at  Saint  Leonard's-on-the-Sea  was  just  com- 
pleted, and  was  placed  at  their  disposal.     After  occupying  this 
convent  a  few  months,  they  decided  on  leaving  it,  and  returning 
to  London,  as  their  work  lies  in  large  cities,  and  moreover  the 
transmission  of  penitents  from  the  capital  to  Saint  Leonard's 
was  both  troublesome   and  expensive.     Accordingly  they  re- 
turned to  Hammersmith,  where  they  now  have  two  flourishing 
houses.     There  are  altogether  twelve  convents  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom.^     Perhaps   there  is  no  better 
proof  of  the  inherent  good  of  conventual  institutions — ^no  more 
unmistakable  sign  of  the  blessing  of  Providence  attending  them, 
than  their  healthy  growth  and  normal  consolidation.     In  their 
humble  beginnings  and  steadily  progressive  development,  we 
have  indeed  exemplified  the  parable  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed 

*  For  particulars  of  couyents  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  see  Chapter  XXVil.  •  , 
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— that  little  seed,  which  in  time  becomes  a  mighty  tree,  extend- 
ing wide  its  genial  shade,  and  enduring  for  centuries.  No  less 
favourable  testimony  to  their  merits  is  borne  by  the  acceptance 
they  meet  with,  and  the  cordial  general  support  they  receive 
from  the  population  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  established 
— save  only  where  the  popular  mind  has  been  warped  by  mis- 
representation and  error  as  to  their  natiure  and  objects.  Thus, 
lately,  when  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork*  convened  a  meeting 
of  his  flock  in  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  he  commenced 
the  proceedings  by  announcing  that  he  had  in  hand  a  sum  of 
4,000i.,  given  by  some  benevolent  individuals  for  the  object ; 
and  at  the  meeting  4,000f.  more  were  contributed — all  within 
an  hour.  This  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many.  They  are 
constantly  occurring,  and  ought  to  have  great  weight,  as  the 
best  practical  tests  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Catholic  laity 
on  the  Convent  question — a  question  on  which  undeniably 
they  are  the  most  competent  to  pronounce. 

The  habit  of  the  Good  Shepherd  nuns  is  of  white  serge,  with 
a  blue  cord  or  cincture ;  and  their  veil  is  black.  They  wear, 
on  the  breast,  a  silver  heart,  on  which  is  a  figure  of  Hinoi,  whose 
humble  followers  they  are,  in  reclaiming  and  bringing  back  the 
lost  sheep  to  the  fold. 

The  nuns  have  three  classes  of  subjects  under  their  charge : — • 

The  Penitentiary  class,  consisting  of  fallen  women,  inmates 
of  their  Magdalen  Asylum ; 

The  Reformatory  class,  comprising  juvenile  offenders  against 
the  law,  such  as  are  contemplated  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Reformatory  Schools  Acts ; 

The  Preservation  class,  which  is  composed  of  girls,  who, 
either  from  their  friendless  unprotected  state,  or  the  bad  ex- 
ample and  evil  associations  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
would,  if  not  rescued,  be  likely  to  fall  into  vicious  courses. 

»  The  Right  Reverend  William  Delany,  D.D. 
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This  last  class  is  that  for  wliicb  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts 
have  been  framed. 

These  three  classes  are  kept  severally  quite  distinct,  their 
houses  and  exercise  grounds  being  divided  by  high  walls,  and, 
in  fact,  as  completely  separated  as  if  they  were  several  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  ^ 

The  girls  in  the  schools  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
plain  work,  and  are  industrially  trained  with  a  view  to  their 
afterwards  earning  their  subsistence  as  servants.  In  the  next 
chapter  will  be  foimd  some  interesting  details  of  the  labours  of 
the  Sisters  in  these  schools.  The  penitents  in  the  asylums 
are  all  employed  in  useful  occupations,  chiefly  laundry  work, 
the  proceeds  of  which  go  towards  their  support. 

Aft^r  a  few  years  in  the  Asyliun,  those  penitents  who  by 
their  good  conduct  give  evidence  of  thorough  reformation,  and 
are,  in  other  respects,  considered  suitable,  are  enabled  to  emi- 
grate to  America,  the  Canadas,  or  Australia,  where  female 
servants  are  in  demand.  They  get  an  outfit ;  their  passage  is 
paid;  and  they  are  provided  with  letters  of  recommendation 
to  the  convents  of  the  congregation  in  the  places  for  which 
they  are  bound.  Thus,  on  their  arrival,  they  find  friends  and 
protectors,  and,  through  them,  obtain  employment,  and  so 
make  a  fresh  start  in  life. 

No  doubt,  there  are  several  of  my  readers,  who,  at  one  time 
or  another,  have  witnessed  harrowing  scenes,  the  result  of  the 
want  of  such  an  institution  to  receive  these  poor  fallen  ones, 
when  penitent  at  heart  and  anxious  to  turn  to  better  courses. 
Shunned  and  despised  by  the  world — no  helping  hand  is  ex- 
tended towards  them ;  no  word  of  encouragement  uttered  ;  no 
way  is  open  out  of  the  abyss  of  sin  and  despair. 

It  may  be,  on  a  pleasure  party,  on  a  fair  spring  morning, 
when  even  the  London  smoke  has  been  lifted  and  carried  off  by 
the  light  April  breeze,  and  the  great  city,  with  its  countless 

^  There  is  a  fourth  class — that  of  Female  Prisoners — which  engages  Ihe 
attention  of  the  Sisters  on  the  Cuntinent,  but  not  yet  in  these  countries. 
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miles  of  houses,  extends,  in  clear  and  distinct  outline,  to  the 
horizon  on  every  side,  when  heaven  and  earth  appear  har- 
moniously to  blend,  inviting  all  mankind  to  enjoyment,  as  we 
are  pleasantly  wafted  down  the  full  tide  of  the  busy  Thames, 
our  attention  is  suddenly  arrested — ^we  see  a  crowd  at  a  parti- 
cular spot ;  a  body  has  been  foimd,  and  is  just  being  landed  at 
a  wharf.  We  inquire.  It  is  the  body  of  a  woman — ^no  doubt, 
an  unfortimate,  who  committed  suicide  the  night  before.  We 
see  that  she  was  yoimg — apparently  not  over  twenty.  We  can 
gather  no  details  at  the  moment;  but  these  are  abundantly 
furnished  on  the  inquest,  held  in  the  course  of  the  following 
day. 

It  is  the  old  story.  A  young  girl,  poor  and  unprotected, 
becomes  the  prey  of  the  seducer.  Degraded  and  deserted,  she 
sinks  still  deeper,  every  day,  in  distress,  degradation,  and  de- 
spair. Who  will  help  her  in  this  world  ?  She  has  *  not  a 
friend  on  the  face  of  the  earth  f  Dares  she  look  for  aid  and 
mercy  from  on  high  ?  Alas  I  there  is  no  kind  adviser  to  re- 
ceive her,  and  give  her  food  and  shelter,  and  teach  her  to  pray 
to  Him,  who  pardoned  Magdalen—  no  friendly  voice,  to  suggest 
the  saving  thoughts  thus  appropriately  expressed : — 

Qui  MariaDi  absolvisti, 
Et  latronem  exaudibti, 
Mihi  quoque  spem  dedisti. 

Despair  has  seized  her  soul.  Without  home,  or  friends — in 
hunger,  sickness,  and  sorrow — she  knows  not  where  to  turn. 
In  the  crowded  senate — for  an  important  division  is  expected 
to-night — in  the  gilded  saloons  of  the  rich  and  great,  lighted 
up  for  banquet,  ball  and  concert — in  the  overflowing  theatres, 

^  An  affecting  scene  took  place,  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  Mansion  House. 
An  '  unfortunftte  *  was  arraigned  for  some  petty  theft  before  the  Lord 
Mayor,  when,  the  case  being  proved,  the  Court  inquired — *  Girl,  have  you 
aijy  witness  to  call  in  your  defence  ?  *  The  prisoner,  who  was  very  young, 
bursting  into  tears,  replied — *  No,  your  Lordship ;  I  have  not  a  friend  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  I ' 
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in  the  endless  variety  of  places  of  amusement  for  all  classes — 
the  London  season  is  now  in  full  play :  and  in  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  happy  homes  all  aroimd,  grow  and  flourish  those 
domestic  afifections  and  domestic  virtues,  which  are  nowhere 
more  carefully  cultivated,  and  nowhere  more  beautifully  bloom 
than  in  happy  England.  Meanwhile  the  desolate  child  of 
poverty  and  neglect  feverishly  paces  up  and  down  the  drear 
and  lonely  bridge.  Now,  she  stands  still  and  gazes  vacantly, 
as  if  searching  the  dark  future.  But  here  she  is,  as  it  were, 
sternly  repelled.  A  start,  a  shivering,  and  a  moan — and  she 
resumes  her  rapid  purposeless  walk,  to  and  fro.  And  now,  she 
stands  again,  and  reverts  to  the  past.  Her  thoughts  are  carried 
back  to  her  innocent  childhood,  amidst  green  fields  and  sunny 
glades.  Her  father,  a  farm-labourer,  returning  at  evening  from 
hn>  day  of  toil,  her  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters — those 
loved  &miliar  faces — are  once  more  around  her.  Their  humble 
cottage,  and  homely  fare,  their  honest  industry,  the  Sunday 
school,  and  little  country  church  they  regularly  frequented, 
their  simple  rustic  sports,  their  summer  evening  rambles,  their 
tmeventful  happy  days — 4II  again  are  realized.  She  almost 
forgets  her  sorrows  in  these  soothing  recollections ;  her  heart 
is  deeply  stirred  ;  the  foimtain  of  her  tears  is  opened  :  when,  lo, 
startled  by  the  rush  and  shriek  of  a  passing  train,  she  suddenly 
wakes  up ;  the  loved  scenes  of  her  childhood  vanish  like  a 
dream  ;  the  form  of  her  mother  she  is  about  to  embrace  melts 
into  thin  air ;  and  once  again  she  stands  alone,  in  her  utter 
desolation.  She  now  approaches  the  parapet,  and  pauses,  in  a 
vain  endeavour  to  collect  her  thoughts : 

Where  the  lamps  quiver, 
So  &r  in  the  river, 

With  many  a  light, 
From  window  and  casement, 
From  garret  to  basement, 
She  stands  in  amazement. 

Houseless  by  night. 
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She  mounts  the  parapet.  Is  there  no  charitable  hand,  even 
now — no  casual  passer-by,  to  arrest  her  in  the  fatal  leap  ?  No 
one  is  near.  Her  reason  reels.  A  moment's  ripple  in  the 
sullen  tide — and  all  is  over ! 

Had  this  poor  girl  been  gently  taken  by  the  band,  and  led 
to  the  Asylum  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd  at  Hammer- 
smith, or  to  any  other  similar  house  of  refuge,  how  diflferent 
would  have  been  the  result !  To  each  of  these  foUen  ones — in 
most  cases  the  victims  of  poverty  and  neglect,  and  fer  less 
guilty  than  those  who  have  occasioned  their  fall — thoughts  of 
repentance  come,  at  one  time  or  another ;  and  it  is  all-impor- 
tant that  there  should  be  a  home  to  receive  them  at  such  a 
moment,  and  kind  friends  to  teach,  and  encourage,  and  aid 
them  in  their  endeavours  to  lead  henceforward  exemplary  lives. 
Such  are  the  objects  for  which  this  congregation  was  instituted; 
such  the  functions  to  which  the  labours  of  the  sisterhood  are 
unceasingly  devoted;  and  from  the  lips  of  the  pure  and  holy 
daughters  of  religion  the  words  of  hope  and  encouragement  are 
sure  to  fall  with  tenfold  eflFect. 

The  Sisters,  as  we  have  seen,  also  take  charge  of  female 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  schools,  as  special  objects  of  their 
institute.  Of  these  I  propose  to  treat  fully  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

BEFOBMATOBY   AND  INDUSTBIAL   SCHOOLS. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  first  offences  may,  by  proper 
treatment  of  the  offenders,  be  also  made  last  offences. — Lobs  Bbovohah. 

Pebhaps  there  are  no  more  beneficial  Acts  in  our  Statute 
Book  than  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  Acts.  That 
the  classes,  formerly  either  wholly  neglected  in  our  legislation, 
or  mentioned  only  with  a  view  to  their  being  hunted  down  and 
extirpated,  should  now  be  so  wisely  and  humanely  dealt  with — 
that  their  wants,  physical  and  moral,  should  be  so  generously 
and  judiciously  provided  for — that  the  children  of  poverty  and 
ignorance,  who,  if  left  to  themselves,  must  inevitably  be  ab- 
sorbed in  our  criminal  population,  are  now  carefully  educated 
by  the  State,  and  made  useful  members  of  society — opens  a 
new  and  most  hopeful  page  in  our  criminal  jurisprudence. 
Each  successive  year  attests,  more  and  more  fully,  the  great 
public  benefit  accruing  from  these  Acts.  Legislators,  judges, 
magistrates,  inspectors,  all  who  are  engaged  in  their  adminis- 
tration— whether  religious  communities  or  paid  officials — and 
above  all  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  are  loud  in  their 
praise. 

Our  countrymen  in  Constantinople  tell  us  (says  the  Recorder  of 
Birmingham)  how  that  city  is  infested  by  troops  of  ownerless  dogs, 
who  have  to  gain  their  livelihood  by  the  exercise  of  their  wits ;  and  a 
very  slight  effort  of  the  imagination  will  bring  before  us  the  annoyances 
which  must  be  produced  by  this  multitude  of  four-footed  "outlaws.  If 
we  substitute  in  our  minds  young  human  beings  for  these  dogs,  we 
shall  prepare  ourselves  for  apprehending  the  characteristics  of  that 
portion  of  our  urban  population  which  has  been  called  the  *  City 
Araba.*     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all,  or  even  a  majority,  of  the  class 
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-who  will  be  found  at  Reformatory  Schools  are  absolutely  without 
friends  or  relatives  (some  would  be  less  to  be  commiserated  were  that 
tlieir  condition),  or  that  they  are  entirely  their  own  masters.  Still 
the  ownerless  dog  is  a  fair  type  of  the  species.  Like  him  they  haye 
received  but  little  kindness — ^like  him  they  live  more  or  less  by  their 
wits — like  him  they  are  untaught — without  occupation — refldess — 
capable,  from  sheer  necessity,  of  bearing  hunger  and  cold — their 
instincts  quick — their  affections  languid — their  religion  a  blank  !  ^ 

The  reformation  of  these  poor  neglected  children — the  bring- 
ing these  City  Arabs  within  the  pale  of  civilized  society — has 
most  profitably  engaged  the  attention  of  the  statesmen  of  our 
day.  The  first  legislation  for  this  purpose  was  in  August  1854, 
when  an  Act  was  passed  *  for  the  better  care  and  reformation 
of  youthful  offenders  in  Great  Britain.'  This  was  followed  by 
the  Irish  Act  of  1858.  These  are  now  merged  in  the  Acta 
of  1866*  and  1868*  respectively.  Under  their  provisions,  it  is 
enacted  that  the  Secretary  of  State  in  England,  or  the  Chief 
Secretary  in  Ireland,  may,  upon  the  application  of  the 
managers  of  any  Reformatory  School  for  the  better  training 
of  youthful  oflFenders,  direct  one  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Prisons,  who  shall  be  styled  the  Inspector  of  Reformatory 
Schools,  to  examine  into  the  condition  and  regulations  of  the 
school,  and  to  report  to  him  thereon ;  and,  if  satisfied  with  said 
report,  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  as 
the  case  may  be,  may,  by  writing  under  his  hand,  certify  that 
such  school  is  fitted  for  the  reception  of  such  youthful  oflFenders 
as  may  be  sent  there  in  pursuance  of  the  Acts,  and  the  same 
shall  be  a  Certified  Reformatory  School.  It  is  provided  that 
the  Inspectors  of  Reformatories  shall,  from  time  to  time,  visit 
these  schools,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
the  Chief  Secretary,  the  continuance  or  withdrawal  of  whose 

^  Letter  of  Mr.  Ilill,  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  to  Lord  Brougham. 

^  20th  &  30th  Vict,  c.  117,  'An  Act  to  Consolidate  and  Amend  the 
Acts  relating  to  Reformatory  Schools  in  Great  Britain,*     (August  10, 1866.) 

'  Slst  &  32nd  Vict,  c.  59,  *  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Law  relating  to 
Reformatory  Schools  in  Ireland:    (July  16,  1868.) 
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certificate  shall  depend  on  such  reports.  The  Inspectors'  re- 
ports, with  the  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  such 
schools,  and  of  certificates  granted  and  withdrawn,  must  he 
annually  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Any  juvenile  o£fender  convicted  of  an  offence  punishable  with 
penal  servitude  or  imprisonment,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  justices,  or  magistrate  before  whom  he  is  charged,  is 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  who  is  sentenced  to  impri- 
sonment, of  not  less  than  ten  days  in  Great  Britain,  or  not  less 
than  fourteen  days  in  Ireland,  may  also  be  sentenced  to  be 
sent,  at  the  expiration  of  his  period  of  imprisonment,  to  a  cer- 
tified reformatory  school,  to  be  there  detained  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  two  years  and  not  more  than  five  years.  ^ 

Many  are  of  opinion  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  desirable 
that  juvenile  o£fenders  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  contamina- 
tion of  a  gaol ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  above  short  term 
of  imprisonment,  at  least,  was  considered  by  the  framers  of  the 
Acts  a  necessary  test  of  the  ofienders  being  of  the  class  for 
whom  reformatory  schools  are  intended.  In  the  Irish  Act,  it 
is  provided  that  *  the  term  of  imprisonment  shall  be  directed 
to  be  carried  out  and  spent  as  far  as  possible  in  strict  separa- 
tion.' In  the  English  Act,  which  is  of  two  years'  older  date, 
this  wholesome  provision  is  not  to  be  foimd. 

An  obviously  wise  provision  of  the  Acts  is,  that  juvenile 
offenders  shall  be  sent  only  to  Reformatory  Schools,  which  are 
imder  the  exclusive  management  of  persons  of  their  own  reli- 
gious persuasion.  The  Irish  Act  is  positive  on  this  point.*  In 
the  English  Act,  it  is  provided  that,  in  choosing  a  certified 
reformatory  school;  the  Court  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
religious  persuasion  to  which  the  youthful  offender   belongs, 

'  Where  an  offender  is  under  ten  years  of  age,  he  or  she  cannot  be  sent 
to  a  Reformatory  School  except  hy  a  Judge  of  Assize  or  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessiona  in  England,  or  in  Scotland  hj  a  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary  or 
Sheriff.  There  is  no  such  restriction  as  to  Tery  young  offenders  in  the 
Irish  Act. 

»  31st  &  32nd  Vict,  c.  59,  sec.  12. 
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and,  so  far  as  is  possible,  a  selection  shall  be  made  of  a  school 
conducted  in  accordance  with  that  persuasion.*  It  is  further 
enacted  that  parents,  guardians,  or,  if  none,  other  nearest  adult 
relatives,  may  apply  to  the  Court,  or  the  visiting  justices,  to 
have  offenders  sent  to  a  school  conducted  in  accordance  with 
said  offenders'  religious  persuasion,  provided,  first, — ^that  the 
application  be  made  before  the  offenders  have  been  sent  to  a 
certified  reformatory  school,  or  within  thirty  days  after  their 
arrival  at  such  a  school ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  applicants  show, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  or  visiting  justices,  that  the 
managers  of  the  schools  named  by  them  are  willing  to  receive 
the  offenders.^ 

Under  the  Acts,  the  managers  of  Eeformatories  are  em- 
powered to  place  out  juvenile  offenders,  on  licence,  with  trust- 
worthy and  respectable  persons  who  are  willing  to  receive  and 
take  charge  of  them — the  licence  to  be  in  Great  Britain  for 
three  months  at  a  time,  but  renewable  until  the  expiration  of 
the  offenders'  periods  of  detention;  and  in  Ireland,  twelve 
months  at  a  time.  In  Great  Britain,  no  offender  can  be  so 
placed  out  until  after  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months,  and 
in  Ireland,  of  one-half  the  time,  of  his  period  of  detention. 
Tlie  managers  have  also  the  power  to  apprentice  offenders,  not- 
withstanding that  their  periods  of  detention  have  not  expired. 
In  this  manner,  many  boys  who  would  otherwise  in  all  proba- 
bility swell  our  pauper  or  criminal  population,  become  good 
shoemakers,  tailors,  smiths,  carpenters,  or  farm  labourers,  and 
many  girls  who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  but  for  the  Eeformatory 
training  would  lead  lives  of  idleness  or  crime,  become  useful 
domestic  or  farm  servants. 

As  regards  the  expenses  of  Reformatory  Schools,  it  is  enacted 
tliat  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  may  contri- 
bute, out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament,  such  sum,  in 
Great  Britain,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  recommend,  to- 
wards the  cost  of  the  custody  and  maintenance  of  any  offen- 

»  29th  &  30th  Vict,  c.  117,  sec.  14.  ^  i^id.  sec.  16. 
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dere  detained  in  a  certified  reformatory  school,  and,  in  Ireland, 
either  the  whole  cost,  at  such  rate  per  head  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  them,  or  such  portion  of  the  cost  as  shall  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

The  treasury  grant  to  the  several  reformatories  in  Great 
Britain,  in  1870,  was  an  average  of  58.  llfd.  per  head,  per 
week,  and  in  Ireland  5«.  T^d. ;  viz. : — 

Number  of        Nnmberof       Amount  of  Average  Averaf^e 

Certified  Offenders  Treasury  per  head,  per  head. 

Reformatories         therein  Grant  yearly  weekly 

£  £     *,      d.  «.      d. 

Great  Britain    .    64  5,433  84,422  15  10    9^        5    llj 

Ireland    ...     10  856  12,660  14  13    3  5      7^^ 

Under  the  Acts  the  prison  authorities  in  England,  the 
county  boards  in  Scotland,  and  the  grand  juries  of  counties  and 
councils  of  boroughs  in  Ireland,  are  empowered  to  contract 
with  the  managers  of  any  certified  reformatory  school  for  the 
reception  and  maintenance  of  juvenile  oflFenders  therein.  The 
moneys  required  for  this  purpose  are  deemed,  and  defrayed 
as  expenses  under  the  Prisons  Act  (1865)  in  England,  the 
Prisons  Administration  Act  (1860)  in  Scotland,  and  the  Acts 
for  defraying  the  ordinary  current  expenditure  of  the  gaols  in 
Ireland. 

These  moneys,  which  go  towards  supplementing  the  Trea- 
sury capitation  grant,  vary  in  the    several  districts  in   each 

'  I  am  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  the  reports  for  the  year  1870,  as  the 
Irish  report  for  1871  has  not  yet  been  laid  before  Parliament.  In  the  report 
for  Great  Britain  for  1871,  the  figures  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  of 
1870.  Thus,  in  1871,  there  were  in  Great  Britain  66  Reformatory  Schools, 
in  which  the  numbers  actually  were  5,419,  and  the  Treasury  grant  amounted 
to  83,761/.  Those  out  on  licence  or  at  large  are  not  charged  for  by  the 
managers;  but,  in  the  case  of  Reformatory  Schools,  the  Treasury  pays 
about  21.  per  head  for  boys  or  girls  sent  out  on  licence,  towards  outfit,  &c. 
Therefore,  strictly  speaking,  some  such  deduction  should  be  made  from  the 
Treasury  grant,  in  making  the  above  calculation.  This  would  reduce  the 
above  amounts  a  little ;  viz.,  the  Treasury  grant  for  1870  would  average  in 
Great  Britain  16/.  3«.  4d,,  or  6«.  10c/.  weekly,  and  in  Ireland  14/.  7«.  9rf.,  or 
h$.  6id,  weekly,  per  head  of  those  actually  under  detention  m  the  Beforma- 
tones. 
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country.     The  average  all  over  Great  Britain  in  1870   was 
Is.  4^cJ.  per  head,  per  week,  and  in  Ireland  2«.  4^<i. ;  viz. : — 


Knmber  of 

Certified 
ReformatorieB 

Nnmber  of 
Oftenden 
therein 

Contribntioiis 
from 
Bates 

A^eiag'e 

per  head, 

yearly 

Averag* 

per  bead, 

weakly 

£ 

£     t.     d. 

«.      d. 

Great  Britain       .    64 

6,433 

19,372 » 

3  11    4 

1     4i 

Ireland       ...     10 

856 

5,248 

6    3    7^ 

2    4i 

Where  a  parent,  step-parent,  or  other  person,  legally  liable  to 
maintain  any  youthful  offender  detained  in  a  certified  Refor- 
matory School,  is  of  ability  to  do  so,  magistrates  are  empowered 
to  summon  such  person,  and,  on  hearing  the  case,  to  make  an 
order  on  him  for  the  payment  of  a  weekly  sum,  not  to  exceed 
five  shillings  a  week. 

Every  such  payment,  or  a  proper  proportionate  part  thereof, 
must  go  in  relief  of  the  charges  on  Her  Majesty's  Treasury, 
The  Secretary  of  State,  or  in  Ireland  the  Chief  Secretary,  may 
remit,  either  wholly  or  partially,  any  payment  so  ordered. 

The  total  amounts  collected  firom  parents,  and  (for  Scotch 
Industrial  Schools)  from  parochial  boards,  in  aid  of  the  main- 
tenance of  children  under  detention,  were  for  the  year  1870 — 


Great  Britain 

Ireland 

£       *.     d. 

£       «.     d. 

3,295  10  10 

405  10     6 

4,539  13    3« 



For  Reformatory  Schoola 

For  Industrial  SchooLs    .... 

The   total  number   of  young  offenders  imder   sentence   of 
detention  in  the  64  Reformatory  Schools  of  Great  Britain,  on' 
December  31,   1870,  was  6,562 ;  viz.,  5,301   boys,  and  1,261 
girls.*     Of  this  number,  9  *  were  in  prison,  112  •  were  at  large, 
having  absconded,  and  not  been  as  yet  recovered,  and  1,008  • 

*  The  contributions  from  rates  in  Great  Britain  in  1871  were  19,2191  3f.  6dL 
'  These  amounts  in  Great  Britain,  in  1871,  were,  for  Reformatory  Schools, 

3,559/.  14*.  2d.,  and  for  Industrial  Schools,  5,18U  8«.  Sd. 

'  *  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  the  Certified  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools  of  Great  Britain '  (The  Reverend  Sydney  Turner),  p.  6. 
The  numbers  in  1871  differ  but  very  little  from  these. 

*  7  boys  and  2  girls. 

*  88  boys  and  24  girls. 

*  891  boys  and  117  girls. 
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were  out  on  licence,  preparatory  to  discharge.  Therefore,  the 
number  of  inmates  actually  in  the  diflFerent  schools  at  that  date 
was  5,433,  being  4,315  boys  and  1,118  girls.* 

The  total  amount  expended  in  the  Reformatory  Schools  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  1870  was  123,015i.  %8.  4d.,*  under 
the  following  heads  '  : — 

Maiktekance  of  Inmates. 


£           8, 

d. 

Food  of  inmates 

.    39,140     3 

7 

Clothing     do.           ... 

.     13,490     9 

10 

Washing    do.           ... 

.       6,796  12 

4* 

Medical            .... 

.       1,776     7 

6 

Sundries          .... 

.       2,443     6 

0 

Disposal           .... 

.       6,015  10 

2 

Travelling  and  police 

.       1,323     9 

5 

70,985 

18 

10 

Staff  and  H 

ousE  Charges. 

Salaries  and  rations  to  officers  . 

.     25,066  19 

2 

Bepairs,  rates,  &c.   . 

.      5,650  12 

9 

Furniture        .... 

.      5,105  13 

10 

Printing          .         . 

.       3,174     5 

1 

Rent 

.      2,603  11 

9 

Building          .... 

.     10,377     9 

6 

Loss  on  industrial  department 

50  16 

5 

52,029 

8 

.        •         • 

£ 

6 

Total  expenditure 

123,015 

7 

4 

The   total   receipts  of  the  Reformatory  Schools   of   Great 

^  In  all  calculations  as  to  the  average  amount  per  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment grant,  and  contribution  from  rates,  and  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  children,  I  take  the  actual  numbers  in  the  schools,  as  those  out  on 
liceuce  are  supported  bj  the  persons  with  whom  t'.ey  are  placed. 

«  '  Report,*  p.  14.    This  amount  in  1871  was  127,234/.  1*.  Sd. 

*  'Report  for  1870/  p.  14.  The  above  division  into  maintenance  of 
inmates  and  staff  charges  is  not  in  the  Report. 

^  '  Washing '  includes  fuel  and  light,  soap  and  utensils,  and  washing  the 
linen,  credit  being  taken  in  the  industrial  profit  on  the  la&t  item. 


5r.-iji   Ji  -Lie  7«ar   I'*?*:**  wiac  II^lSM/.  ml  6«Lt  classed  mb 

r   ._■  "r5  : — 

.  *4,4±J  13  8 

tc  .  83»  15  10 

0:!ic-I:iifi:iL§  iTni  cues       .  19J3T2  10  4 

f«i:i»r::es     .         .      '  .         .         .         .  l.«^S  U  10 

rriiii  m  inirxrszial  itfCAransia    .  14.^M)  1  4 


j£l2^.«594     5     6  » 


Fr  —  'hr  t":r»-^::zL5  fi^nre*  h  appears  that  the  average  cost 
■::  -^i.:*-  -Tr^sii*  .MJeoiier  in  the  Kef.^rmatorr  Schools  of  Great 
Err.iLzL^  in  iL-r  T-ear  l^TCC  was  2*}f.  1-fa-  7^J.  per  mwnnmj  or 


?•- 

•    » 

:  Tij 

l: — 

y 

•-31  :«r  :f  Z' 

■•^iwifw^         *^ 

:cL.. 

o.4:>:3 

Hi 

.i-^s* 

^>  14  7i        7  m 

The  cii-ntriburioiLs  tovards  this  expeiiditiire  were  : — 


Tr-iajrTirT  zrxnt    .  .     15  10     !>i  5  11} 

Piv=:e-:5  trim  nMS  .       3  11     4  1     H 

Pr.£:  on  industrial  derarrrRenrs  .       2  15     1^  10} 

Other  sources  abore  s^"**— ^  .202  09} 

iI23^T7~~5  9     2} 

TTiis  left  a  balance  of  17,056/^  available  for  building  pur- 
prrs^j;,  fiimishing.  and  other  such  charges.  It  is  highly  desi- 
rahl*:;  that  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  should,  at  least 
in  the  first  three  or  four  vears  of  their  existence,  have  such  a 
mar^D.  in  order  to  enable  them  to  struggle  through  the  di£S- 
ciiltie;*  of  their  first  establishment,  and  so  place  them  on  a  sure 
foiinrlation. 

We  learn  from  the  Report  that  the  total  annual  expenditure 
for  tlie  maintenance  and  management  of  the  inmates  of  Be- 

'  *  H^'port  for  1870/  page  15.    The  total  receipts  in  1871  were  129,413^ 
14>i.  fW. 
»  r>«»diirtinpr  10,377/.  expended  on  building. 
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fonnatory  Schools  in  Great  Britain,  in  1870,  averaged,  per 
bead' : — 


Engliah  boys*  achools 
English  girls*  schools 
Scotch  boys'  schools 
Scotch  girls'  schools  . 


The  same  item  in  the  Irish  report  is* 

Irish  boys'  schools     . 
Irish  girls'  schools     . 


£     s. 

d. 

18  17 

9 

17  17 

10 

17  1 

8 

13  13 

6 

19  13 

1 

19  7 

1 

This  expenditure  is  exclusive  of  rent,  the  cost  of  the  disposal 
of  the  inmates  by  emigration  or  employment,  and  building 
expenses  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  sums  spent  for  the  disposal 
of  inmates,  for  buildings,  and  the  profit  or  loss  on  industrial 
departments,  in  Ireland. 

In  my  calculations,  I  deduct  only  the  item  of  building  ex- 
penses— as  a  non-recurring  charge — my  object  being  to  arrive 
at  the  average  total  annual  cost  of  each  child  in  the  Reforma- 
toiy  Schools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively. 

The  64  Reformatory  Schools  of  Great  Britain  stood  as  follows^ 
aa  to  religious  denomination,  on  December  31,  1870  :— 


Schools 
England : 
Boys,  Protestant^ 
Catholic 


» 


Total 


Girls,  Protestant 
Catholic 


)» 


Total 


3^ 
4 

36 

12 
3 

15 


Schools 
Scotland : 

Boys,  Protestant 
Catholic 


» 


Total 


Girls,  Protestant 
Catliolic 


» 


Total 


7 
1 

8 

4 
1 

"5* 


>  '  Report  for  1870,'  p.  16.  »  '  Irish  Report  for  1870/  p.  14. 

'  In  addition  to  the  provision  made  for  Catholic  hoys  in  the  five  reforma'^ 
tones  of  theb  own  persuasion,  we  learn  from  the  '  Report,*  page  4,  that 
bqjB  of  this  denomination  committed  from  the  counties  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland  are  received  into  the  North  Eastern  Reformatory  at 
Netherton,  near  Morpeth,  special  arrangements  being  made  for  their  instruct 
tion  by  a  piiest,  and  for  their  attendance  at  Catholic  worship. 

«  '  Report  for  1870/  page  4 

P 
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Making  a  total  of  64  institutions,  of  which  44  are  for  boys  and 
20  for  girls. 

The  total  number  of  juvenile  offenders  under  sentence  of 
detention,  on  December  31,  1870,  was  6,662,  viz.,  5,301  boys, 
and  1,261  girls,  distributed  as  follows : — 


English  schools : 
Boys,  Protestant 
Girls 


99 


Scotch  schools : 
Boys,  Protestant 


Girls 


9» 


8,246 
784 

754 
181 


Catholic 
Catholic 


984 
197 

817 
99» 


The  satisfactory  results  attained  will  be  best  seen  in  a 
perusal  of  the  Inspector's  reports  of  the  several  schools.  The 
following  return,  however,  will  enable  us  to  form  a  &ir  idea  of 
these  results : — 

Discharges  from  Beformatory  Schools  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
year  1870  :— 


Placed  in  service  or  employment 
Placed  out  with  aid  of  relatives 
Emigrated        .... 
Sent  to  sea      .         •         .         • 
Enlisted  .         .         •         • 

Discharged  on  account  of  disease 
Discharged  as  incorrigible 
Died  in  schools 
Absconded  and  sentence  expired 


BO70 

Girls 

Totd 

860 

142 

502 

407 

106 

613 

151 

6 

167 

184 

— — 

184 

26 

—— 

36 

21 

8 

24 

16 

2 

17 

50 

18 

68 

29 

6 

85 

1,243 

278 

1.621 

If  we  deduct  63  who  died  in  schools,  and  24  discharged  on 

^  '  Report  for  1870/  page  5.    In  1871  the  numben  were : — 
In  53  English  schools : 


Boys,  Protestant    . 

.  8,321 

Catholic    • 

.  984 

Girls          ,y 

.     764 

w          • 

.  196 

In  12  Scotch  schools : 

Boj8|  Protestant    • 

.     740 

Catholic    . 

.  324 

Girls          ,, 

.     188 

»»         • 

.    95 

•  I 


Report  for  1870/  p.  8. 
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aoooont  of  disease,  we  have,  of  the  1,434  that  remain,  no  less 
than  1,382  placed  out  in  service  or  employment,  or  with  aid  of 
relatives,  or  becoming  emigrants,  soldiers  or  sailors ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  only  52  incorrigible  and  absconding ; 
the  proportions  per  cent,  being : — 

Disposed  of  satisfiictorily    .  96*87 

,,  tmaatiafactorily         .        •       8*68 

In  the  following  sunmiary,  we  may  still  better  see  the  results 
of  Reformatory  Schools  in  Great  Britain,  as  shown  by  the  pre- 
sent character  and  circimistances  of  the  young  offenders  dis* 
chained  in  the  three  years  1867,  1868,  and  1869. 

The  disdiarges  for  the  three  years  amounted  to  3,740 ;  boys, 
2,970 ;  girls,  770. 

Of  these,  102  boys  and  21  girls  absconded  and  were  not  re- 
covered, and  63  boys  and  30  girls  were  discharged  as  diseased 
w  incorrigible. 

Of  the  remaining  2,805  boys,  53  enlisted,  544  went  to  sea, 
298  emigrated,  and  1,910  were  placed  in  employment  or  service 
from  the  school  or  by  help  of  their  relations. 

Of  the  remaining  719  girls,  15  emigrated,  and  407  were  placed 
in  service  or  employment. 

Of  the  2,970  boys,  76  have  since  died,  leaving  2,894  to  be 
reported  on.  Of  these,  1,954,  or  67*5  per  cent.,  are  doing 
well ;  92,  or  3*2  per  cent.,  are  reported  doubtful ;  494,  or  17 
per  cent.,  have  been  convicted ;  and  354,  or  12*3  per  cent.,  arte 
unknown. 

Of  the  770  girls,  23  have  since  died,  leaving  747  to  be  re* 
ported  on.  Of  these,  611,  or  above  68-5  per  cent.,  are  doing 
well ;  84,  or  11 -2  per  cent.,  are  reported  doubtful ;  83,  or  11*1 
per  cent.,  have  been  convicted,  and  69,  or  9*2  per  cent.,  are 
unknown.' 

The  industrial  profits  varied  in  the  boys'  schools  from  above 

*  '  Report  for  1870/  p.  9.  In  the  Report  of  1871,  these  figures  are  :— 
Boys  doing  wibII,  70-8  per  cent,  against  67-6  in  1870  j  Girls  doing  well,  66*7 
per  cent,  against  68-6  in  1870. 

p  a 


\ 
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lOL  per  head  at  the  IVfoninouth  and  Bedford  Reformatories,  to 
about  108.  per  head  at  Castle  Howard,  and  to  a  loss  of  nearly 
IL  per  head  at  Cumberland ;  the  average  being  for  English 
boys'  schools  22.  Il8.  6c2.per  head ;  and  for  Scotch  boys'  schools 
22.  68.  Od.  In  the  girls'  schools,  the  profit  (mostly  from  laundry 
work)  varied  from  7L  10«.  at  Ipswich,  to  12.  3«.  5d.  at  Bed 
Lodge  ;  the  average  being  for  English  schools  32.  la.  3c2.,  and 
for  Scotch  schools  22.  128.  9d^  The  industrial  profits,  of 
course,  must  vary  according  to  the  situation  of  the  school,  the 
opportimities  of  employment  it  affords,  and  the  rent  of  the 
land.  Thus,  we  are  told,  the  boys  at  the  Dorset,  the  North- 
ampton, and  other  small  farm  schools,  have  been  largely  hired 
by  the  neighbouring  farmers ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
rule,  the  boys  on  board  the  school  ships  are  employed  only  in 
the  making  and  mending  of  their  clothing.  In  the  girls' 
schools  the  age  of  the  inmates  greatly  affects  the  profit  of  their 
work — ^this  item  being  very  small  indeed  where  the  children 
are  very  young.'  For  the  same  reason,  the  profits  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  as  large  in  Industrial  schools  as  in  Eeformatories, 
where  the  inmates  are  more  grown. 

But  far  more  important  and  more  valuable  than  the  amount 
of  money  thus  realized,  towards  reducing  the  expenses  of  the 
establishments,  is  the  industrial  training  the  children  receive, 
and  the  habits  of  order  and  industry  they  acquire.  Each  of  these 
boys  and  girls,  after  a  sojourn  of  three  or  four  years,  leaves  the 
school  a  skilled  worker,  and  is  likely  to  become  a  useful  self- 
supporting  member  of  the  community.  To  this,  no  doubt,  the 
moral  training  and  religious  instruction  imparted  very  largely 
conduce. 

The  total  nimiber  of  Certified  Eeformatory  Schools  in  Ireland 
on  December  31, 1870,  was  10.'     In  these  there  were  995  young 

»  '  Report  for  1870/  p.  16. 
»  Ibid. 

•  '  Ninth  Report  of  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  in 
Ireland  *  (John  Lentaigne,  Esq.),  p.  10. 
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offenders  under  sentence  of  detention  ;  viz.,  810  boys,  and  185 
girls.  Of  this  number^  5  were  in  prison ;  ^  9  were  at  large, 
having  absconded,'  and  118  were  out  on  licence  preparatory  to 
discharge.'  The  niunber  of  children  actually  in  the  schools, 
during  the  year  1870,  was  856,  being  681  boys,  and  175 
girls.* 

The  total  amount  expended  in  the  Reformatory  Schools  of 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1870,  was  18,275{.  58.  5d.j  under  the 
following  heads : — 


Food  of  inmates 

Clolhing 

Waahing 

Medical 

Sfimdries 

Di^xMal 

Travelling  and  police 


Maintenance  of  Inmates. 

£9. 
6,393  17 
1,951  11 


2 

9 
2 
7 


1,181  18 
287  11 
406  17  11 
688  7  3 
266  9  7 


11,176  13  5 


•    Staff  and  House  Charges. 

Salaries  and  rations  to  officers      .         •  3,604  2  4 

Repairs,  rates,  &c 904  19  9 

Furniture 870  13  4 

Prindng 368  13  3 

Rent 364  15  1 

Bmlding 877  3  5 

Loss  on  industrial  departments    .         .  108  4  10 


Total  expenditure 


7,098  12     0 
18,276     5     5» 


The  total  receipts  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  of  Ireland,  in 
the  year  1870,  were  19,807?.  14«.  Od.,  classed  as  follows : — 


'  6  boys  and  3  girls. 

*  '  Report  for  1870/  p.  11. 


'  6  boys. 

*  117  boys  and  1  girL 

*  '  Report  for  1870,*  p.  14.    The  above  division  into  '  Maintenance  of 
Inmates,'  and  '  Staff  and  House  Charges '  u  not  in  the  Report. 
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Treasury  payments      •        •        .         •  12,550     1     5 

Subscriptions,  legacies,  &c  .        .         .  1,014  11  10 

Contributions  from  rates      .        .         .  5,248     111 

Sundries             10     7     2 

Profits  on  industrial  departments         .  984  11     8 

£19,807  14    0> 

P  rem  the  foregoing  figures  it  appears  that  the  average  cost 
of  each  juvenile  ofiFender  in  the  Eeformatory  Schools  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  year  1870,  was  20i.  6«.  6d.  per  annum,  or  7«.  lOd. 
weekly,  viz. : — 


Number  of  offenders     T^tal  o(Mt  per  year      ATenige  annual  ooet  per  bead      Ditto 

£  £      8,     d,  9.     d. 

856  17,898 »  20    6    6  7     10 

The  contributions  towards  this  expenditure  were  : — 

Per  head,  yearl  j  Ditto  ireel^y 

£      8.     d,  «.      d. 

Treasury  grant  .         .         .  14  18     8  ^  H 

Payments  from  rates  .         .       6     2    7^  2  4^ 

Profit  on  industrial  departments.       13     0  0  5^ 

Other  sources  above  specified    .       13  11^  0  5^ 

23     2  10  8  10^ 

This  left  a  balance  of  2,409^.,  available  for  bmlding  purposes, 
furnishing,  and  other  such  charges. 

The  industrial  profits  varied  in  the  boys'  schools  from 
31.  lis.  Id.  per  head  at  fiehoboth  Eeformatory,  Dublin,  to 
ll.  38.  5d.  at  Malone,  Belfast,  and  to  a  loss  of  nearly  68.  ScL 
at  Glencree,  county  of  Wicklow,  the  average  being  a  gain  of 
above  128.  7d.  per  head.' 

In  the  girls'  schools,  the  profits  (mostly  from  laundry  and 
needle  work)  varied  from  71.  I4t8.  at  Limerick  to  48.  7d.  at 
High  Park,  county  of  Dublin  ;  the  average  being  21.  13s.  Id.* 

>  <  Report  for  1870/  p.  14.  ; 

'  Deducting  877/.  expended  on  building. 

»  *  Report  for  1870/  p.  16.  4  ibid. 
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The  10  Beformatory  Schools  of  Ireland  stood  as  follows  as  to 
rdigious  denomination^and  numlbers  under  sentence  of  detention, 
on  December  31,  1870 : — 


NiiailMr«f 

DQDOOM 

VtnulMn  nndor  8nMb68 
o(  Detention 

Nnmbera 

Boyi,  ProteBtant 

.    2 

181 

65 

„    CbthoUo 

.    8 

679 

226 

Girji^  PralQStant 

.    1 

18 

18 

^    Gadiolic 

.    4 

167 

42 

Total     .        .  10  995  99^ 

The  satisfactory  results  of  the  system  will  be  best  seen  in  a 
perusal  of  the  Inspector's  reports  of  the  several  schools.  The 
following  return  will  enable  us  to  form  a  fiEtir  idea  of  those 
results: — 

The  discharges  from  Beformatory  Schools  in  Ireland,  in  1870, 
were  145,  viz.,  Ill  boys,  and  84  girls.^ 

Of  these,  35  were  placed  in  service  or  employment,  51  were 
placed  out  with  aid  of  relations,  35  emigrated,  4  were  sent  to 
sea,  10  enlisted,  1  was  discharged  on  account  of  disease,  1  as 
incorrigible,  7  died  in  school,  and  1  absconded,  sentence 
expired.' 

If  we  deduct  7  who  died  in  school,  and  I  discharged  on  ac- 
count of  disease,  we  have,  of  the  137  that  remain,  no  less  than 
135  placed  out  in  service  or  employment,  or  with  the  aid  of 
relatives,  or  becoming  emigrants,  soldiers,  or  sailors,  whilst 
there  are  only  2  incorrigible  or  absconding — ^the  proportions 
per  cent,  being : — 

Disposed  of  satisfactorily  ....     98*54 

„  unsatisfiictorily      .         •         .         .1*46 

The  permanent  results  of  reformation  will  be  best  seen  in 
the  following  summary  of  the  present  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  yoimg  offenders  discharged  from  the  Reforma- 
tories of  Ireland  in  the  three  years  1867,  1868,  and  1869  :— 

»  '  Report  for  1870/  p.  11.  »  '  Report  for  1870/  p.  12. 
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The  discbarges  for  the  three  years  amounted  to  494  ;  boys, 
410 ;  girls,  84. 

Of  these,  7  (boys)  absconded  and  were  not  recovered — ^no 
girls ;  and  16  boys  and  4  girls  were  specially  discharged  on 
account  of  disease,  &c. 

Of  the  remaining  467  (387  boys  and  80  girls),  23  boys 
enlisted,  15  went  to  sea,  136  emigrated,  and  213  were  placed 
in  employment  or  service  from  the  school,  or  by  the  help  of 
their  relations.  Twelve  girls  emigrated,  and  68  were  placed  in 
service. 

Of  the  410  boys,  10  have  since  died,  leaving  400  to  be  reported 
on.  Of  these  275,  or  68*8  per  cent.,  are  reported  to  be  doing 
well,  20,  or  5  per  cent.,  as  doubtful,  21,  or  5*2  per  cent.,  to  have 
relapsed  and  been  convicted,  and  84,  or  21  per  cent.,  as  unknown. 
Of  the  84  girls,  5  have  since  died,  leaving  79  to  be  accoimted 
for.  Of  these,  56,  or  69'6  per  cent.,  are  stated  to  be  doing  well, 
8,  or  10  per  cent.,  as  doubtful,  6,  or  9*1  per  cent.,  have  since 
their  discharge  been  convicted  of  crime,  and  10,  or  12*7  per 
ceut.,  are  unknown.* 

The  Industrial  Schools  Acts  *  have  the  same  scope  as  the  Acts 
respecting  Reformatory  Schools — with  this  difference,  that  the 
class  for  which  they  are  intended  are  not  those  young  people 
convicted  of  an  offence  punishable  with  penal  servitude  or  im- 
prisonment, but  those  exposed,  by  their  mode  of  life  and  their 
neglected  and  destitute  condition,  to  the  danger  of  becoming 
offenders  against  the  law. 

An  Industrial  School  is  described,  in  the  Acts,  as  a  school 
in  which  industrial  training  is  provided,  and  in  which  children 
are  lodged,  clothed,  and  fed,  as  well  as  taught. 

A  school  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  a  certified  industrial 

*  '  Report  for  1870/  p.  12. 

^  29tli  &  30th  Victoria,  chapter  118,  'An  Act  to  Consolidate  and  Amend 
the  Acts  relating  to  Indiwtrial  Schools  in  Great  i?i*ttom'  (10th  August,  1800); 
and  31. st  Victoria,  chapter  25,  'An  Act  to  Extend  the  Industrial  Schoob 
Act  to  Ireland'  (29th  Maj,  18C8). 
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school  and  a  certified  reformatory  school,  uoder  the  respective 
Acts. 

With  reference  to  the  classes  of  children  to  be  detained  in 
Certified  Industrial  Schools,  it  is  enacted,  that  any  person  may 
bring  before  two  justices  or  a  magistrate  ^  any  child  apparently 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  y^rs  that  comes  within  any  of  the 
following  descriptions : — 

That  is  found  begging  or  receiving  alms  (whether  actually 
or  under  the  pretext  of  selling  or  offering  for  sale  any 
thing),  or  being  in  any  street  or  public  place  for  the 
purpose  of  so  begging  or  receiving  alms  ; 
That  is  found    wandering,    and  not   having   any  home 
or  settled  place  of  abode,  or  proper  guardianship,  or 
visible  means  of  subsistence ; 
That  is  found  destitute,  either  being  an  orphan  or  having 
a  surviving  parent  who  is  undergoing  penal  servitude  or 
imprisonment ; 
That  frequents  the  company  of  reputed  thieves. 
The  justices  or  magistrate  before  whom  a  child  is  brought, 
as  coming  within  one  of  these  descriptions,  if  satisfied,  on  in- 
qmiy,  of  that  fact,  and  that  it  is  expedient  to  deal  with  him 
under  the  Act,  may  order  him  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  Industrial 
School. 

They  may  also  order  a  child  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  Indus- 
trial School,  in  any  of  the  three  following  cases — in  the  first 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  only  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
other  two : — 

Where  a  child,  apparently  under  the  age  of  twelve  yeara, 

'  The  term  '  two  justices '  means  in  England  and  Ireland  two  or  more 
justices  in  Petty  Sessions.  It  also  means  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  an  Alderman, 
of  the  City  of  London,  It  does  not  apply  to  Scotland.  The  term  '  magis- 
trate '  means  in  Scotland  a  sheriff,  sheriff-substitute,  justice  of  peace  of  a 
eounty,  judge  in  a  police  court,  and  provost  or  baillie  of  a  city  or  burgh,  and 
m  Ireland  a  police  magistrate  acting  in  any  police  court  for  the  Dublin 
Metropolitan  police  district.    It  does  not  apply  to  England. 
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is  charged  before  them  with  an  offeiioe  pimishaUe  by 
imprisonment  or  a  less  pmiishment,  but  has  not  been  in 
England  or  Ireland  convicted  of  felony,  or  in  Scotland 
of  theft : 
Where  the  parent  or  step-parent  or  guardian  of  m  child, 
apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  in  Qtmt 
Britain,  represents  to  them  that  he  is  unable  to  oontrol 
the  child,  and  that  he  desires  the  child  to  be  sent  to  an 
Industrial  School : 
Where  poor-law  guardians  or  boards  of  management  in 
Great  Britain  represent  to  them  that  any  child,  appa- 
rently under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  maintained  in  a 
workhouse,  or  pauper  school  or  poorhouse,  is  refractory, 
or  is  the  child  of  parents  either  of  whom  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  or  offence  punishable  with  penal  ser- 
vitude or  imprisonment,  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  he 
be  sent  to  an  industrial  school. 
The  mode  of  certifying  industrial  schools  by  Government ; 
theif  inspection,  at  least  once  a  year,  by  one  of   Her  Ma- 
jesty's  inspectors ;    the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  and  of  the  rating  authorities  to  aid  them  ;  ^  the  pro- 
visions for  compelling  parents,  who  can  afford  it,  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  their  children  confined  in  these  schools ;  the 
power  of  permitting  children  to  live  out,  by  licence  under  the 
managers'   hands,   with   trustworthy  and   respectable   persons 
willing   to   receive  and   take  charge  of  them ;  the   power  of 
apprenticing  the  children ; — all  these  are  the  same  as  the  cor^ 
responding  provisions  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  Acts  already 
recited. 

The  provisions  also  are  the  same  as  to  sending  children  to 
schools  conducted  in  accordance  with  their  religious  persuasions. 

^  Where,  in  Grent  Britain,  children  are  detained  in  industrial  schools  on 
the  application  of  their  parents,  step-parents,  or  guardians,  the  Treasury 
grrant,  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  other 
Uniited,  not  to  exceed  two  shillings  per  head  per  week. 
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Moreover,  it  is  provided  itk  both  the  British  and  Irish  Industrial 
Schools  Acts,  that  a  tninister  of  the  religious  persuasion  specified 
in  the  order  of  detention  as  that  to  which  the  child  appears  to 
the  justices  or  magistrate  to  belong  may  visit  the  child  at  the 
school,  on  such  days  and  at  such  times  as  are,  from  time  to 
time,  fixed  by  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
Chief  SecMtary,  in  Ireland,  for  instructing  him  in  religion. 

A  person  who  has  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years  cannot  be 
detained  in  a  certified  industrial  school,  except  with  his  or  her 
own  consent  in  writing. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  or  in  Ireland  the  Chief  Secretary, 
has  power  to  order  a  child  to  be  transferred  from  one  certified 
industrial  school  to  another — but  the  whole  period  of  his  de- 
tention is  not  to  be  by  such  transfer  increased.  In  the  Irish 
Act  it  is  added  that  the  removal  shall  only  be  to  some  indus- 
trial school  under  the  management  of  persons  of  the  same 
religious  persuasion  as  that  to  which  he  might  have  been 
originally  committed. 

On  December  31,  1870,  there  were  in  Great  Britain  91  certi- 
fied Industrial  Schools,  containing  8,280  inmates.  The  niunber 
of  children  under  order  of  detention,  that  day,  was  8,788,  viz., 
6,598  boys  and  2,190  girls.  Of  these,  230  boys  and  95  girls 
were  out  on  licence,  and  157  boys  and  26  girls  were  absent  or 
absconded  and  not  recovered ;  leaving  6,21 1  boys  and  2,069  girls 
actually  in  the  schools.' 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  certified  Industrial  Schools  of 
Great  Britain,  for  the  year  1870,  was  188,7782.  14«.  10c2.,  classed 
under  the  following  heads : — 

1  '  Report  for  1870/  p.  19.  On  8l6t  December,  1871,  there  were  in  Great 
Britain  96  certified  Industrial  Schools,  actually  containing  9,421  children — 
7,026  hoys  and  2,396  girls.  The  total  number  of  children  under  order  of 
detention  was  10,070 ;  riz.,  7,617  boys  and  2,663  girls.  Of  these,  886  boys 
■nd  134  girls  were  out  on  licence,  and  167  boys  and  23  girls  were  absent  or 
absconded  and  not  yet  recovered. 
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Maintekange  of  Inmates. 


Food  of  inmates 
Clothing  ditto 
Washing,  fuel  and  light 
Sundries 
Disposal 


£        9.  d. 

52,166  19  8 

21,341     8  7 

8,818    5  5 

20,588     1  0 

2,364  11  7 


Staff  and  House  Charges. 


104,724    1     3 


Salaries  and  rations  for  officers 
Repairs,  rates,  taxes,  <&c. 
Rent        .         .         •         •         . 
Building  .         .         .         . 

Industrial  loss 


31,439  9 
9,126  16 
5,399  17 

38,040  11 
47  18 


4 
9 
9 
8 
1 


84,054  13    7 
£188,778  14  10* 

The  total  receipts  of  the  certified  Industrial  Schools  of  Great 
Britain,  for  the  year  1870,  were  193,5342.  14«.  3d.,  under  the 
following  heads : — 

Treasury  allowance 
Subscriptions,  legacies,  <&c. 
Payment  from  rates     . 
Payments  for  voluntary  inmates 
Sundries     .... 
Industrial  profit 

£193,534  14    3  » 


£        s. 

d. 

.    92,962     6 

0 

.     59,309  13 

7 

.     21,129     2 

2 

.      3,701  12 

1 

.      8,529  11 

2 

.      7,902     9 

3 

1  'Report  for  1870,'  p.  26.  The  expenditure  in  1871  was  182,923/. 
11«.  6d,f  the  item  for  building  being  17,8ldiL  19«.  7d,  or  not  one-half  as 
much  as  that  of  1870.  The  above  division  into  '  Maintenance  of  Inmates ' 
and  '  Staff  Charges '  is  not  in  the  reports. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  26.    The  corresponding  items  in  1871  were : — 

£        8.    d. 
Treasury  allowance. 

Subscriptions,  legacies,  &c. 

Payment  from  rates 

Payments  from  school  boards  . 

Payments  for  voluntary  inmates 

Sundries 

Industrial  profit 

Total.        .         :         £185,823    7    3 


109,681  12 

0 

87,085  12 

9 

16,250    1 

5 

2,982    9 

4 

3,717  11 

1 

5,698    8 

7 

10,407  12 

1 
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From  the  foregoing  figures,  it  appears  that  the  average  cost 
of  each  young  person  under  detention  in  the  Industrial  Schools 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1870,  was  ISL  48.  Id.  per  annum, 
or  7«.  Od.  weekly ;  viz. : — 

iramberoCIiiiBatei      Total  ooit  tor  yaw      ATerage  cost  per  head,  yearly      Ditto  weekly 

£  £      s,      d,  9,      d, 

8,280  150,738 »  18     4     1  7     0 

The  contributions  towards  this  expenditure  were : — 

Per  head,  yearly  Ditto  weekly 

£     8,     d,  8,      d. 

Treasury  payments '  .         .     11     4     6  4     d| 

Payments  from  rates  .         .2110  10 

Subscriptions,  legacies,  &c.         .733  29 

Payments  for  voluntary  inmates       0     9     0  0    2 

Sundries  ....       1     0    7  0    4| 

Industrial  profits       .         .         .       0  19     1  0     4^ 

23    7     5    .  9     0 

This  left  the  large  balance  of  42,7962.  available  for  building 
purposes,  furnishing,  and  other  such  charges. 

The  average  total  annual  expense  of  maintenance  and  manage- 
ment, exclusive  of  rent,  disposal,  and  building,  for  each  inmate 
of  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Great  Britain,  in  1870,  is  given  as 

follows  in  the  Report*  : — 

£      8.     d, 

English  boys' Rchools 17  13     8^ 

English  girls'  schools 15     9  11 

English  mixed  schools 12  19     0 

Scotch  boys'  schools,  girls'  schools,  and  mixed  1 

schools,  average / 

*  Dedactiog  38,040/.  11«.  8</.,  expended  on  building. 

*  Id  the  beginning  of  1872  ike  Treasury  grant  was  reduced  to  Ss.  for 
children  under  ten  years  of  age.  No  change  has  been  made  in  the  grant  for 
children  between  10  and  15.     It  remains  at  5«. 

»  '  Report  for  1870/  p.  27. 

^  The  three  school-ships  are  not  included.  For  the  *  Southampton '  at 
Hull  the  cost  per  head  on  156  boys  was  15/.  17«.  4d, ;  for  the  *  Wellesley ' 
at  South  Shields  the  cost  on  200  hoys  was  20/.  1«.  Id,  The  *  Formidable ' 
at  Bristol  was  too  recently  established  to  be  estimated.    Ibid. 

*  The  two  school-ships  are  excluded ;  the  '  Mars '  at  Dundee,  costing 
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As  ihe  greater  number  of  the  Irish  Industrial  Schools  were 
opened  only  in  the  course  of  the  year  1870,  and  the  Report  for 
1871  has  not  been  yet  laid  before  Parliament,  it  is  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  co^t  per  head  of  the  in- 
mates, but  this  may  be  taken  as  about  the  same  as  in  the 
Industrial  Schools  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  Reports  of  the  Grovemment  Inspectors,  all  charges 
connected  with  the  superintendence,  food,  cloHiing,  and  lodging 
of  the  inmates  of  Eeformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  are  classed 
and  summed  up  separately.  The  result  gives  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  training.  Rent  of  school  premises,  the  cost  of  the 
disposal  of  inmates  by  emigration  or  employment  at  home,  and 
building  expenses,  are  taken  as  a  separate  item.  I  have,  how- 
ever, taken  all  together,  save  building  expenses,  so  as  to  arrive 
at  the  total  actual  cost,  which  may  safely  be  set  down,  for  Re- 
formatory and  Industrial  Schools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
at  under  20/.  per  annum,  or  about  8s.  Qd.  wedkly — all  expenses 
included — in  a  series  of  years. 

In  this  estimate  the  annually  increasing  cost  of  living,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  gradually  diminishing  value  of  the  pound  ster- 
ling, is  taken  into  account ;  but,  against  this  may  be  set  the 
lightening  of  stafiF-charges,  which  are  now  a  heavy  item  per 
head  in  newly  established  schools,  but  will  in  time  become  a 
smaller  proportion,  with  the  increased  average  number  of 
inmates  in  each  institution. 

The  mixed  schools,  for  both  boys  and  girls,  are  for  very 
young  children.  As  the  boys  grow  up,  they  are  drafted  to 
male  schools.  Those  who  are  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion 
are  strongly  in  favour  of  schools  for  boys  up  to  the  age  of  nine 
being  under  the  charge  of  females. 

Many  young  boys,  whose  ages  vary  from  six  to  nine  years  (says 
Mr.  Lentaigne),  are  ordered  by  magistrates  for  detention  in  Industrial 


26/.  Os.  9d,  per  head,  on  176  boys;  and  the  'Cumberland/  ic  the  Clyde, 
costing  20/.  10a.  1(W.,  on  206  boys.     Ibid. 
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Sdioolfl.  It  IB  impomible  that  these  young  children  can  be  properly 
oued  and  trained  in  a  school  where  the  more  advanced  boys  are 
educated.  They  interfere  with  the  discipline,  and  are  themselves 
neglected.  In  girls'  schools,  the  elder  inmates  who  have  an  aptitude 
hr  the  work,  have  a  certain  number  of  their  younger  companions 
I^aoed  under  their  charge.  They  teach,  wash,  dress,  and  train  them, 
and  are  thus  tliemselyes  prepared  to  become  afterwards  nurnery-maids 
ia  respectable  ftmilies.  This  system  cannot  satis&ctorily  be  carried 
out  in  male  schools ;  and  it  has  now  been  arranged  that  very  young 
boys  shall  be  taught  in  mixed  schools,  managed  by  females.  Boys  of 
these  tender  years  who  are  ordered  to  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School, 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  orphans  found  destitute,  and  derelict 
children^  who  have  acquired  inveterate  habits  of  vagrancy  and  a 
perfect  contempt  for  law  and  order;  the  sons  of  abandoned  diaracters 
alsOy  and  drunken,  dissolute  parents,  who  hever  have  known  a  mother's 
csre  and  solicitude,  and  who  require  the  greatest  att'iention  to  wean 
them  from  their  bad  and  filthy  habits,  and  the  evil  influences  with 
which  they  have  been  surrounded.  Under  the  humanizing  manage- 
ment and  training  of  women  of  a  superior  class,  and  formed  to  tidy 
habits^  gentleness,  order,  and  strict  cleanliness,  these  become  susceptible 
of  the  best  impressions,  which  secretly  and  silently  lead  them  to  good ; 
and  when  transferred  to  the  school  where  they  are  to  labour  with  the 
more  adtdt  boys,  they  will  remember  their  former  teachers  with 
tfiection,  and  not  easily  foxget  the  lessons  which  they  have  been 
tiaght.> 

There  were  in  England,  on  December  81,  1870,  62  certified 
Indnstrial  Schools,  viz.,  for  boys,  19  Protestant,  and  7  Catholic ; 
for  girls,  15  Protestant,  and  4  Catholic  ;  and  mixed,  boys  and 
girls,  17  Protestant.  In  these,  the  numbers  were,  boys,  Pro- 
testant 3,158,  Catholic  929;  and  girls,  Protestant  754,  and 
Gatholic  490,  making  a  total  of  5,331.' 

There  were  in  Scotland,  on  the  same  day,  25  schools,  viz., 
for  boys,  5  Protestant,  and  1  Catholic  ;  for  girls,  4  Protestant ; 
and  mixed,  boys  and  girls,  14  Protestant,  and  1  Catholic.  In 
these,  the  niunbers  were,  boys,  2,076  Protestant,  and  308  Catho- 

*  '  Ninth  Report  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  SchoolB  in  Ireland,'  p.  24. 

*  In  these  are  included  200  on  licence,  and  44  retained  in  school,  sentence 
expired. 
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lie  ;  and  girls,  810  Protestant,  and  147  Catholic,  making  a  total 
of  3,341. > 

Id  addition  to  these,  there  were  certified,  late  in  the  year,  4 
schools,  3  in  England,  and  1  in  Scotland,  of  which  we  have  not 
the  particulars. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  ages  and  previous  circumstances 
of  children  admitted  into  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Great  Britain 
in  1870,  will  prove  interesting  :-r- 

AG£S. 

Between  6  and  8  years  . 


8 

10 
12 


» 


)i 


jy 


10 
12 
14 


Previous  Circumstances. 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

128 

108 

236 

414 

156 

570 

691 

157 

848 

817 

128 

945 

CES. 
Boys 

Girls 

Total 

119 

45 

164 

291 

107 

398 

672 

171 

843 

251 

89 

340 

113 

52 

165 

Illegitimate 119 

Both  parents  dead     .... 
One  parent  dead       .... 
Deserted  by  parents 
One  or  both  parents  criminal     . 


The  discharges  from  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Great  Britain, 
in  the  year  1870,  were  1,139,  viz. : — 

Placed  in  service  or  situations,  or  returned 
to  relatives  or  friends  who  found  em- 
ployment for  them 

Emigrated        .... 

Sent  to  sea      .... 

Enlisted  .... 

Discharged  on  special  groimds 

Discharged  on  account  of  disease 

Committed  to  reformatory  schools 

Absconded,  and  not  recovered 

Died 


iBoys 

Girls 

Total 

'530 

189 

719 

41 

8 

49 

78 

— . 

78 

44 

— 

44 

24 

22 

46 

11 

2 

13 

86 

12 

48 

45 

2 

47 

62 

33 

95 

871         268      1,139 

'  Tn  these  are  included  125  on  licence,  and  23  retained  in  school,  sentenco 
expired. 
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Deducting  95  who  died  in  schools,  and  59  discharged  on 
special  grounds  or  on  account  of  disease,  we  have,  of  the  df!5  that 
remain,  no  less  than  890  placed  out  in  service,  in  employment, 
or  with  relatives  who  have  found  employment  for  them,  or  be- 
coming emigrants,  soldiers,  or  sailors ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  only  47  absconding,  and  48  committed  to  Eefonnator^ 
Schools  ;  the  proportions  per  cent,  being — 

Disposed  of  satisfactorily    .         .         .     90*86 
„  UDsatisfactorily  .         .       9*64 

The  inspector  complains  that  the  returns  furnished  to  him  of 
the  present  character  and  circumstances  of  the  children  dis- 
charged, in  the  three  years  1867-8-9,  from  the  Industrial 
Schools  of  Great  Britain,  are  still  in  many  points  much  less 
complete  than  he  hopes  future  returns  will  be.  He  justly  ob- 
serves— '  Reports  of  the  operations  of  schools  and  institutions 
are  too  frequently  confined  to  the  general  statement  that  the 
Committee  have  much  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  success 
which  has  attended  their  efforts,  or  to  the  details  of  three  or 
four  highly  encouraging  cases  selected  from  the  general  nimi- 
ber.  In  such  a  work  as  is  carried  on  in  the  Certified  Industrial 
Schools,  the  public  have  a  right  to  know  what  has  become  of 
each  individual  committed  for  detention  in  them,  and  what 
fruits  the  money  paid  from  the  Treasury  for  each  individual, 
amounting  usually  to  701,  or  80i.,  and  sometimes  to  above  lOOi., 
has  produced.'  * 

The  results  of  the  returns  obtained  may  be  thus  summarized : — 
The  total  number  discharged  from  the  Industrial  Schools  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  three  years  1867-8-9,  was  1.729,  viz., 
1,341  boys  and  388  girls,  exclusive  of  110  boys  and  10  girls 
who  were  committed  to  Reformatory  Schools,  and  for  whose  sub- 
sequent character  and  conduct  the  managers  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  are  not  accountable.  Of  these,  1,030  boys  and  351 
girls  were  placed  in,  or  helped  to,  employment  in  Englan4 } 

»  •  Fourteenth  Report/  p.  21. 
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22  boys  and  2  girls  emigrated ;  37  boys  enlisted ;  86  boyi 
went  to  sea ;  57  boys  and  18  girls  were  specially  discharged  as 
diseased  or  unsuited  to  the  schools ;  and  109  boys  and  17  girls 
absconded  and  were  not  recovered. 

Of  the  whole  number,  44  have  died  (33  boys  and   1 1  girls), 
1,175  are  doing  well  (906  boys  and  269  girls),   138  are  of 
doubtful  character  (93  boys  and  45  girls),  102  have  been  con- 
victed of  crime  (92  boys  and  10  girls),  270  are  unknown  (217 
boys  and  53  girls )J 

These  figures  show  that,  taking  the  aggregate  of  those  now 
alive,  69  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  and  71  per  cent,  of  the  girls, 
are  doing  well ;  7  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  and  12  per  cent,  of  the 
girls,  are  doubtful ;  7  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  and  2|  per  cent,  of 
the  girls,  have  been  convicted  of  crime  ;  and  16^  per  cent,  of 
the  boys,  and  14  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  have  been  lost  sight  of, 
and  are  unknown.' 

There  were  32  Industrial  Schools  in  Ireland,  on  December 
31,  1870;  viz.,  3  for  boys  (1  Protestant  and  2  Catholic),  25 
for  girls  (3  Protestant  and  22  Catholic),  and  4  mixed  for 
girls  and  yoimg  boys  (Catholic).* 

The  number  of  children  imder  order  of  detention  on  that 
day  was  1,529  (246  boys  and  1,283  girls).  Two  girls,  who  had 
absconded,  had  not  then  been  recovered.  None  were  out  on 
licence,  owing  to  the  recent  establishment  of  the  schools.  The 
numbers  actually  in  the  schools  were  1,527  (246  boys  and  1,281 
girls). 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  ages  and  previous 
circumstances  of  the  children  admitted  into  the  schools  during 
the  year : — 

'  '  Report  for  1870,'  p.  22. 

2  Ibid.  In  the  report  for  1871,  the  percentages  for  the  years  1868, 1809, 
and  1870,  are:  boys  doing  well,  71-3;  girls,  70*8;  doubtful,  boys  5-26, 
girls  8*8 ;  convicted  or  committed  to  Reformatory  Schools,  boys,  8*1 ;  girls,  2 ; 
and  unknown,  boys  15-3 ;  girls,  18. 

'  <  Report  for  1870,'  p.  20.  A  great  many  more  Lave  been  certified  nnc« 
tben. 
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Ages. 

Boys  Girls  Total 

Uuder7yearsofage  ...     22  144  166 

„      7  to    9 75  292  367 

„      9  to  11 79  313  392 

„    11  to  13 53  328  381 

„    13  to  14 13  94  107 

Previous  Circumstances. 


Illegitimate 

Both  parents  dead    . 

One  parent  dead 

Deserted  by  parents 

One  or  both  parents  destitute 

One  or  both  parents  in  gaol 


5  72          77 

95  305  400 

118  615  733 

23  123  146 

125  551  676 

4  16          20  ^ 


Industrial  Schools  in  Ireland  were  of  so  recent  a  foundation 
that  definite  results  could  not  be.  ascertained  for  the  Report  of 
1870,  *  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  training  in  the  majority,' 
says  the  Inspector,  *  will  produce  the  best  consequences,  espe- 
cially in  the  female  schools ;  more  particularly  those  in  con*- 
nexian  with  the  National  Board  of  Education,  and  above  all  in 
places  where  there  is  sufficient  land,  and  dairy  and  farm-yard 
husbandry  are  cultivated.'  • 

When  the  Report  for  1871  is  issued,  these  anticipations,  no 
doubt,  will  be  found  to  have  been  fully  realized. 

In  one  respect,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
British  and  Irish  Acts  for  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools, 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  Ireland.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
rating  authorities,  besides  the  power  of  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  inmates,  have  the  power  to  contribute  such 
sums  as  they  think  fit  towards  enlarging  or  building  schools, 
or  purchasing  land  for  sites  on  which  to  erect  them.*     In  Ire- 

^  '  Report  for  1870/  p.  21.  The  proportioDs  were  pretty  much  the  sAnra 
in  1871. 

«  <  Report  for  1870,'  p.  22. 

*  Reformatory  Schools'  Act,  Chreat  Britam,  1866,  sec  28,  and  Industrial 
Schools'  Act,  Great  Britam,  1866,  sec.  12.    Moreover,  by  the  Elementary 

Q  2 
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land,  the  rating  authorities  have  no  such  power,  and  can  only 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  inmateg.'  Ireland,  being  a 
poor  country,  is  far  less  able  to  purchase  sites  and  erect  schools, 
by  private  contributions,  than  the  sirter  island.  Therefore, 
with  a  view  to  extending  the  great  advantages  of  the  Refor- 
matory and  Industrial  Schools  system,  the  Irish  Acts  ought  to 
be  assimilat-ed,  in  this  respect,  to  those  of  Great  Britain. 

We  liave  seen  that  the  average  anpual  cost  of  each  child  in 
the  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  under  20/.,  which  sum  is  not  confined  to  maintenance, 
clothing,  and  lodging,  but  includes  staff  expenses  and  all 
charges,  save  building.  This  for  fom:  years,  which  may  safely 
be  taken  as  the  full  average  period  of  detention,  would  amoimt 
to  80/. 

Now,  we  are  told  by  a  competent  authority,  that  every  con- 
vict costs  the  State,  on  the  average,  from  100/.  to  I50l„  that 
the  aggregate  cost  will  not  be  less  than  2,000,000/-  per  annum, 
and  that  this  sum  by  no  means'covers  the  pecuniary  loss.*  '  In 
Liverpool,  it  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  property  thus  lost 
ip  700,000/.,  and  I  should  think  this  greatly  under-estimated. 
The  public  2^re,  therefore,  much  interested  in  correcting  the 
vicious.  As  a  mere  money  question,  it  is  clearly  better  to 
reclaim  the  vicious  than  punish  the  criminal,  and,  no  doubt, 
a  penny  spent  in  teaching  will  save  a  pound  in  punishing. 
•  .  .  .  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  exaggerate,  when  I  esti- 
n^ate  the  saving  to  the  conamunity  upon  every  boy  rescued 

from  evil  courses,  at  froqa  200/.  to  300/.'^ 

• 
Education  Act,  1870,  England  and  Wales,  eec.  28,  a  School  Board  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department,  establish,  build,  and  main- 
tain a  Certified  Industrial  School,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Industrial 
Schools'  Act,  1866 — the  means  to  be  furnished  by  the  rating  authority. 

^  Irish  Reformatory  Schools*  Act,  1868,  sees.  8  and  10,  and  Industrial 
Schools'  Act,  Ireland,  1868,  sec.  9. 

'  *  Seventh  and  Eighth  Reports  of  Inspector  of  Reformatory  Schcola  in 
Ireland,'  by  P.  J.  Murray,  Director  of  Convict  Prisons,  and  Registrar  of 
Habitual  Criminals  in  Ireland,  p.  18.     Dublin,  A.  Thoui,  1870. 

»  Ibid. 
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Let  us  take  even  the  lesser  sum.  Here  we  have,  On  the  one 
hand,  the  child  reformed  and  restored  to  society,  at  a  cost  to 
the  public  of  80L,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  criminal,  costing 
nearly  three  times  that  suni.  But  we  must  go  further  in  esti- 
mating the  difference.  The  former,  once  reformed,  helps  to 
build  up  our  social  fabric ;  the  latter^s  tendency  is  to  pull  it 
down.  Oiie  turns  to  a  useful  employment,  whether  as  a  field 
labourer,  or  a  tradesman,  or  a  sailor ;  and,  in  this,  producing 
more  than  he  consumes,  he  not  only  supports  himself,  but,  in 
his  accumulations,  makes  an  addition — small  it  may  be  indi- 
vidually, but  considerable  in  the  aggregate — to  the  common 
stock,  or  capital  of  the  country.  The  other,  even  when  it  is  no 
longer  in  his  power  to  do  mischief,  is  a  drone  in  the  hive,  sub- 
sisting on  the  results  of  other  men's  industry.  Precisely  the 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  girl,  who,  after  some  three  or  four 
years'  training  in  the  school,  becomes  a  workwoman,  a  farm  or 
domestic  servant,  or  a  shop  assistant. 

But  far  more  important  is  the  moral,  than  the  economic  or 
mere  material  view  of  the  question.  The  corrupting  influence 
of  a  juvenile  criminal  element  in  our  population,  especially 
among  the  poorer  classes,  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  com- 
ment ;  and  the  rich  suffer  from  it  in  many  ways  besides  the 
drain  on  their  pockets. 

Then,  there  is  a  still  higher  consideration.  In  the  hall  of 
the  great  Reformatory  of  Mettray  is  the  inscription  : — *  Ce  n'est 
pas  la  volonte  de  votre  pdre  qui  est  au  ciel  qu'un  seul  des  ces 
petite  perisse.'  *  It  is  in  this  spirit,  especially,  these  Acts  are 
availed  of  by  the  nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  other  reli- 
gious institutes.  The  work  of  Reformatories  and  Industrial 
Schools  may  be  said  to  be  yet  in  its  infancy  ;  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  expect  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  as  the  system 
extends,  religious  communities  will  stand  high  in  general 
estimation,  as  administrators  of  such  institutions. 

First,  without  any  disparagement  to  several  excellent  oflBl- 

^  MattheWi  chapter  x?iii.,  v.  14. 
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cials,  we  may,  as  a  rule,  fairly  look  for  most  zeal  and  deyotioa 
to  their  work  in  those  whose  sole  motive  is  the  love  of  God^ 
and  the  love  of  their  neighbours  for  God^s  sake.  Secondly,  a. 
religious  community  always  carries  out  an  uniform  and  well- 
planned  system — the  result  of  experience;  and  even  though 
the  members  should  change,  firom  time  to  time,  the  system 
continues  the  same :  while  in  the  case  of  officials,  each  may 
have  bis  or  her  own  peculiar  ideas  or  crotchets,  and  so  with  the 
change  of  managers,  there  will  necessarily  be,  more  or  less,  a 
change  of  system — which,  generally  speaking,  must  be  anything 
but  beneficial  to  the  institution  and  its  inmates.  Thirdly,  and 
above  all,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  religion  must  be  the 
basis  of  reformation :  and  by  whom  can  the  truths  and  precepts 
of  religion  bo  more  successfully  inculcated  than  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel,  or  the  members  of  religious  commimities ; 
or  from  whose  lips  will  they  be  more  readily  and  reverently 
received  ? 

Tlie  preservation  of  young  girls  exposed,  by  want  and  n^- 
lect  and  evil  association,  to  the  danger  of  falling  into  bad 
courses,  and  the  bringing  back  to  the  paths  of  duty  those  who 
have  so  fiiUen,  is  indeed  a  blessed  and  most  useful  work.  It  is 
moreover  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty  ;  and  demands,  not  alone 
patience,  perseverance,  and  devoted  zeal,  but  much  prudence 
and  sound  judgment  in  those  to  whom  it  is  entrusted. 

A  scliool  for  boys  is  necessarily  different  in  many  respects  frooi  one 
for  girls.  Tlu-y  are  to  be  fitted  lor  independent  active  life ;  and  when 
the  tone  of  the  institution  is  once  estiiblished,  *  le  clef  des  champs,^  as 
Do  RIetz  ciills  it,  should  be  the  only  one  employed.*     But  girls  are  to  be 


^  '  Every  successful  Reformatory  institution  of  which  I  have  any  know- 
ledge/ says  Mr.  Hill,  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  *  has  made  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land  a  leading  object  of  attention,  and  much  of  each  day  has  been 
spent  by  the  pupil  in  the  garden  or  the  field,  to  his  great  improvement  in 
body,  mind,  and  spirit  The  handicrafts  ancillary  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  oiler  themselves  as  an  excellent  variety  of  occupation,  whether  in  regard 
to  the  exhilaration  which  attends  a  chan«>e  of  employment,  or  for  engiiging 
the  willing  industry  of  those  to  whom  out-of-door  labour  is,  for  any  reason. 
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fitted  for  home;  and  while  the  same  preparation  for  an  independent 
life  ifl  not  required  for  them,  a  far  greater  degree  of  neatness,  order  and 
proprie^  of  demeanour  is  desirable. 

The  requirements  of  convicted  children  of  the  female  sex  have  been 
hitherto  overlooked ;  nor  would  it  appear  to  be  generally  imderstood 
how  many  of  these  exist,  and  how  dangerous  is  their  position  both  with 
regard  to  themselves  and  the  community.  .  .  . 

The  /act  that  girls  of  the  criminal  class  are  far  more  degraded, 
dangerous  to  society,  and  difficult  to  control  than  boys,  is  well  known 
to  those  whose  experience  has  enabled  them  to  compare  the  two  sexes. 
The  proofs  and  causes  of  this  state  of  things  cannot  be  here  stored  on ; 
the  &ct  is  in  part  referable  to  the  greater  natural  delicacy  and  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  nature  of  girls,  which  renders  them  open  to  a  deeper 
impress  of  good  and  evil.  They  have  also  been  more  directly  ex- 
posed to  the  evil  influences  of  bad  homes,  and  the  affections,  which 
are  very  strong  in  these  girls,  are  therefore  in  close  sympathy  with 
vice.  Their  desire  for  excitement  of  every  kind  is  strong,  as  also  for 
the  gratification  of  their  senses.  They  are  generally  devoid  of  any 
good  principles  of  conduct,  particularly  addicted  to  deceit,  both  in 
words  and  actions,  of  fine  but  misdirected  powers,  of  violent  passions, 
extremely  sensitive  to  imagined  injury,  and  equally  sensitive  to 
kindness.^ 

If  the  reformation  of  girls  of  the  criminal  class,  and  the 
saving  of  those  who,  unaided,  would,  through  poverty,  neglect 
and  evil  associations,  lapse  into  crime,  are  works  of  great  public 
good,  they  involve  duties  extremely  laborious  and,  humanly 
speaking,  most  irksome.  That  nuns  are  busily  and  extensively 
engaged  in  such  works,  in  the  midst  of  us,  may  not  be  known 
to  some  of  my  readers.  That  not  only  are  they  so  engaged, 
but  that  in  the  results  accomplished  they  are  eminently  suc- 
cessful, will  be  seen  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  Inspec- 
tors' Reports  for  the  years  1870  and  1871  : — 

mifit,  or  to  whom  it  is  unwelcome.  Every  lad  ought  to  be  able  to  mend  bis 
clothes  and  his  shoes,  not  necessarily  that  he  may  become  either  a  tailor  or  a 
shoemaker,  but  that  he  may  always  be  able  to  keep  himself  in  a  state  of 
neatness,  and  thus  to  preserve,  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  a 
decent  appearance.' 

'  Paper  read  by  Miss  Mary  Carpenter^  at  the  Bristol  meeting  of  the 
National  Reformatory  Union,  in  185G. 
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Yorkshire  Cathouc  Girls*   Reforxatort,   Howard   Hill, 

Sheffield. 

Under  the  Siatara  of  Charity  of  Sl  Vincent  de  Paul. 
Inspected  October  4,  1871. 

Number  of  inmates  on  d^j  of  inspection,  71,  and  15  yoluntarj  in- 
mates, four  of  whom  are  girls  whose  term  of  detention  has  expired. 

State  of  premises, — Thoroughly  clean  and  in  good  order.  A  chapel 
was  in  course  of  erection,  built  chiefly  by  the  munificence  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk. 

Health  and  general  oondition, — Very  fair.  There  had  been  cases  of 
fever  and  ophthalmic  affection  in  the  winter ;  and  two  girls  had  died, 
but  die  inmates  looked  generally  well  and  healthy. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — Very  satisfiictory.  The  management  is  at 
once  kindly  and  judicious.  The  manner  and  general  expression  of 
the  girls  are  thoroughly  natural  and  satisfactory. 

Educational  state. — A  good  deal  above  the  average  of  girls'  Refor- 
matories. The  girls  (especially  in  the  first  and  second  clashes) 
acquitted  themselves  very  creditably  in  ciphering  and  dictation.  The 
reading  and  spelling  were  very  good. 

Industrial  training. — The  laundry  affords  full  employment  for  the 
elder  girls,  and  the  needlework  shows  great  proficiency. 

General  remarks. — Miss  Crauford  has  establitthed  a  cottage  dose  to 
the  school,  as  a  home  for  girls  temporarily  out  of  place,  which  is  a 
most  valuable  appendage  to  the  institution.  It  is  a  great  advantage 
that  the  rules  of  the  Order  of  Charity,  to  which  the  Sisters  belong, 
allows  of  so  much  more  freedom  and  intercourse  with  the  every-day 
life  of  the  world. 

Staff. — Miw  Crauford,  and  nine  Sisters  of  Charity, 

Average  number  maintained,  86.     Total  cost  for  1871,  1,991/.  2^.  9<f. 

Conii)arative  cost  per  head  on  ordinary  maintenance  and  manage- 
ment, 10/.  OS.  Id. 

Net  cost  per  head,  including  profit  or  loss  on  industrial  departments^ 
15/.  11 5.  6^. 

Industrial  profits,  50H.  lOs.  Sd. 

Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  18G8,  1869,  and 
1870  :— Of  51  discharged  in  1868-70,  there  are  doing  well,  39, 
doubtful  6,  convicted  of  crime  5,  unknown  1.* 


*  *  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools  in  Great  Britain,'  for  the  year  1871;  the  Reverend  Sydney 
Tuiiier,  p.  81. 
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Dalbeth  Rbformatort  for  Roman  Catholic  Girls,  Glasgow. 
Under  the  Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
Inspected  July  1  and  October  19,  1871. 

Number  of  inmates  on  day  of  inspection,  83. 

State  of  premises, — In  excellent  order;  all  thoroughly  clean  and 
well  arranged. 

Hecdih  and  general  condition. — The  girls  had  generally  been  in  good 
health  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  There  had  been  two  deaths, 
one  from  heart,  the  other  from  brain  disease. 

Conduct  and  discipline, — The  girls*  conduct  had  generally  been 
f,t>od,  but  their  manner  during  my  examination  was  not  very  satisfactory. 

Educational  state, — Very  fair,  on  the  whole.  The  first  class  con- 
tained 30  girls  (in  two  divisions),  the  second  13,  the  third  12,  the 
fourth  12.  These  read  from  the  Second  and  Third  Books  (and  Sequels) 
of  the  Irish  series.  The  ciphering  was  creditable,  the  copy  writing 
very  fair,  that  of  the  older  girls  mostly  good  ;  the  dictation  of  the  first 
class,  fiiir. 

Industrial  training, — Laundry,  needle,  and  house  work.  The  girls 
seemed  to  be  generally  well  employed. 

General  remarks, — The  appearance  and  dress  of  the  girls  struck  me 
as  much  improved.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  from  the  somewhat 
conventual  character  of  the  institution  they  cannot  have  more  out-door 
exercise,  and  be  made  more  familiar  with  the  outside  world. 

Staff, — Twelve  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Average  number  maintained,  86.  Total  cost  for  1871,  1,648Z.  ISs,  Id. 

Comparative  cost  per  head  on  ordinary  maintenance  and  manage- 
ment, 14/.  19«.  Id, 

Net  cost  per  head,  including  profit  or  loss  on  industrial  departments, 
13/.  Ox.  8c/. 

Industrial  profits,  328/.  Is.  lOdf. 

Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  1868,  1869,  and 
1870:— Of  63  discharged  in  1868-70,  there  are  doing  well  40,  dead  2, 
doubtful  6,  convicted  of  crime  9,  unknown  6.* 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  attached  to  every 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  School  suflficient  ground  for  exer- 
cise and  suitable  employment  of  the  inmates  in  the  open  air. 
Where  this  cannot  be,  the  enclosed  orders  who  cannot  accom- 
pany the  children  in  walks  outside  the  convent  grounds  might 
meet  the  views   of  the  Inspector  by  employing   trustworthy 

»  *Ueportforl871,>.  89. 
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female  assistantfi  to  take  care  of  them  on  such  occasions,  as  is* 
done  by  the  Carmelite  nuns  at  their  Industrial  School,  Sandy- 
mount,  near  Dublin.^ 

St.  Joseph's  Reformatory  School  for  Romav  Catholic  Girls, 

Ballinasloe,  County  of  Galway. 

Under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Tn8t)ected  March,  1870. 

Average  daily  number  of  inmates  during  1870      .         .         .25 

State  of  premises. — I  found  the  school  when  I  made  my  inspection 
kept  with  much  care  and  attention.  It  is  situate  on  eight  acres  of 
land,  with  large  garden  attached,  in  the  town  of  Ballinasloe,  and  is 
capable  of  accommodating  a  much  lai^er  number  of  children  than  are 
inmates  of  the  institution. 

The  health  and  general  condition  of  the  children  have  been  satis- 
factory ;  no  serious  illness  or  death  occurred  during  the  year,  or  since 
the  founding  of  the  institution ;  even  scrofula  soon  yields  to  treatment 
in  the  institution,  and  the  children  become  robust  and  healthy.  The 
girls  have  a  bright  and  cheerful  appearance.  They  are  neatly  and 
tidily  clothed. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — An  excellent  spirit  prevails  in  this  institu- 
tion, which  has  more  the  appearance  of  an  Industrial  School  than  a 
Reformatory,  except  that  the  girls  are  much  older.  The  school  being 
very  small,  individualization  is  more  complete ;  the  character  of  each 
child  being  known,  the  means  for  reformation  can  more  easily  be  obtained. 
The  punishments  consist  of  cellular  confinement,  but  are  unfrequent. 

The  manager  reports  that  *  when  a  child  first  enters  the  institution 
she  is  generally  awed  by  the  strictness  and  regularity  which  she  sees 
around,  and  has  sufficient  cunning  to  conceal  her  natural  propensities, 
and  it  is  only  after  some  time,  when  her  true  character  is  developed, 
that  reformation  begins.'  *Any  corporal  chastisement  hardens  and 
degrades.  The  system  of  marks  is  the  most  powerfiil  agent  for  refor- 
mation, and  red,  green,  and  blue  ribbons  are  worn  by  the  different 
classes/ 

Edxicational  state. — Tlie  scholastic  instruction  consists  of  reading, 
dictation,  spelling:,  writing,  arithmetic,  singing,  and  a  little  geography. 
The  Third  and  Fourth  Books  of  the  National  Board  are  taught. 

Industrial  training. — The  girls  are  employed  in  the  laundry  and  at 


'  Report  for  1870,'  p.  89. 
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needlework.  They  have  the  care  of  poultry  and  pigs,  cook,  and  are 
practicallj  taught  the  duties  of  household  servants.  Thej  make  their 
own  dresses,  and  understand  the  use  of  the  sewing-machine. 

General  remarks, — The  great  secret  in  the  successful  management  of 
this  institution  is,  that  the  Sisters  themselves  manage  the  Reformatory ; 
they  sleep  in  the  girls'  dormitory,  and  never  leave  them  day  or  night. 

Average  number  maintained,  25.  Total  cost  for  1870, 548/.  138.  Id.j 
of  which  495/.  15s.  U.  was  for  ordinary  maintenance  and  management, 
making  the  average  cost  on  ordinary  charges  20/.  12s.  Id.  per  head. 
Net  cost  per  head,  including  profit  or  loss  on  industrial  departments, 
20/.  12s.  Id,     Industrial  profit,  33/.  12s. 

Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  1867, 1868,  and  1869 : — 
Only  six  girls  were  discharged  during  the  period ;  one  has  since  died, 
the  rest  are  all  doing  well ;  one  emigrated.  She  was  sent  to  a  kindred 
institution  in  New  York,  where,  after  a  residence  of  three  months,  she 
was  placed  in  a  situation,  which  she  has  since  kept,  and  is  favourably 
reported  on.  The  others  were  placed  with  friends  or  in  situations  as 
domestic  servants ;  one  is  on  licence.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
83  per  cent,  are  doing  well,  and  none  reconvicted  of  crime.* 

The  next  is  a  most  interesting  institution,  the  charity  of  the 

religious  community  by  whom  it  is  conducted  having  led  them 

to  open  a  Reformatory  School  for  all  the  most  obdurate  and 

seemingly  incorrigible  subjects,  whom  the  managers  of  other 

schools    find   they   are   unable   to    reform   under  the  system 

that  suits  the  great  majority  of  children  committed  to  Kefor- 

matories.     The  great  advantage  of  such  a  school  is,  that  all 

the  worst  characters  can  here  be  trained  together — girls  who 

require  a  special  imiform  treatment.     The  exertions  of  the 

Sisters  of  Saint  Louis,  who  devote  their  lives  to  this  arduous 

oflBce,  have  already  been  rewarded  with  considerable  success. 

At  this  school  are  also  received  girls  labouring  under  various 

diseases,  ivbo  are  refused  by  the  managers  of  Reformatories 

elsewhere,  and  for  whose  care  special  arrangements  are  made 

here ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  Sister  Superior  has  given  the 

Inspector  of  Reformatory  Schools  'authority  to  admit,  without 

distinction,  all  young  offenders  who  are  sentenced  to  detention 

in  a  Reformatory  School  by  legal  authority.' 

*  'Report  for  1870,' p.  38. 
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Sparc's  Lake  Refoexatoet  School  ro»  Bovax  Catholic  Girls, 

MoXAGHASy  COCSTT  OF  MOSAGHAH, 


Jnspeded  Norember  5,  1870. 

Staf. — Siflteis  of  Saint  Loiii& 

At  erage  dail J  number  of  inmates  during  1870      .         .         .47 

State  of  premises. — I  fonnd  the  buildings  on  mj  different  visitB  to 
the  school  always  in  good  repair  and  well  cared.  The  girls  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  which  are  kept  always  apart,  so  that  they  do  not 
mix.  The  accommodation  is  for  60  inmates,  bat  that  number  has 
nevcT  been  reached. 

Health  and  general  condition. — I  found  the  girls,  on  all  the  oocasiona 
when  I  visited  during  the  year,  enjoying  good  health  ;  and  every  care 
is  taken  of  their  sanitary  state  both  by  diet  and  medical  treatment. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — This  institution  has  particular  difficulties 
to  contend  with  ;  all  the  most  corrupt  and  refractory  girls  f(>und  in- 
corrigible in  other  institutions  are  received  here,  as  well  as  those 
la'tx)uring  under  various  diseases,  who  are  refused  by  the  managers  of 
Kcibmuitories  elsewhere ;  and  Mrs.  Beale,  the  manager,  has  given  the 
Insixjctor  of  Keformatory  Schools  authority  to  admit,  without  dis- 
tinction, all  young  offenders  who  are  seuteuced  to  detention  in  a 
Hcforrnatory  S<:liool  by  legal  authority.  Her  success  in  their  treatment 
is  generally  satisfactoiy,  but  occasionally  some  of  the  most  depraved 
resist  all  efforts  for  reformation,  and  either  endeavour  to  escape  from 
the  school,  or  return  to  their  abandoned  life  on  discharge.  These, 
liowever,  are  few ;  and  Mrs.  Beale  has  succeeded  in  thoroughly  re- 
forming gills  who  had  been  considered  incorrigible  in  other  schools, 
but  who  are  now  wt  11  conducted,  and  hold  a  respectable  position  in  life. 

Educational  state. — Reading,  writing,  grammar,  and  arithmetic  are 
tnuglit,  and  the  instruction  given  is  far  in  advance  of  that  in  some  other 
Konian  Catholic  Reformatory  Schools  for  girls  in  Ireland. 

Industrial  training. — Embroidery  and  lace  work,  as  well  as  plain 
needlework,  are  taught.  The  girls  are  likewise  employed  in  the 
laundry,  the  dairy,  and  the  farm-yard.  They  milk  cows,  feed  pigs, 
and  do  other  duties  of  farm  servants.  Some  nice  work  by  girls 
l)elonging  to  this  school  is  now  exliibited  in  the  London  Exhibition 
for  1871. 

General  remarks. — The  advantages  of  a  penal  Reformatory  School 
for  girls  are  great ;  some  belonging  to  professional  gangs  of  thieves  are 
t'lnfrlit  to  simulate  epilepsy  and  other  diseases  so  as  to  deceive  the  most 
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skilful;  hence  the  necessity  for  this  institution.  All  epileptics,  cata- 
Iqptica,  and  otherf«,  are  sent  to  it,  and  some  pronounced  incurable  by 
competent  medical  authority,  and  recommended  for  discharge  on  that 
ground,  have  neTer  shown  the  slightest  symptom  of  the  disease  since 
removal  here.  A  peculiar  diet  is  given,  open  air  exercise,  and  other 
wnitary  arrangements  are  adopted,  under  which  the  health  rapidly 
improres,  and  with  it  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  The  girls 
are  enconraged  to  work;  employment  is  never  made  a  punishment, 
bat  raUier  a  reward  and  a  duty. 

Average  number  maintained,  47.  Total  cost  for  1870,  898Z.  IQs,  9d,j 
of  which  786/.  5«.  Sd.  was  for  ordinary  maintenance  and  management, 
makiDg  the  average  cost  on  ordinary  charges  16Z.  145.  Id,  per  head. 
Net  cost  per  head,  including  profit  or  loss  on  industrial  departments, 
111  12*.  lOd.     Industrial  profit,  69/.  14«.  2d, 

l^esolts  on  cases  discharged  during  the  past  three  years,  1867,  1868^ 
and  1869 : — Sent  to  service  or  as  household  servants,  15  ;  returned  to 
fiends,  9 ;  emigrated,  4  ;  total,  28.  Of  these  18  are  doing  well,  five 
are  doubtful,  three  have  been  since  their  discharge  convicted  of  crime, 
two  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  their  present  position  is  unknown. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  64  per  cent,  are  doing  well,  and  1 1 
per  cent,  have  been  reconvicted  of  crime. ^ 

There  are  also  the  following  Reformatory  Schools  for  girls, 
coDducted  by  nuns,  favourably  spoken  of  in  the  Inspectors' 
Reports : — 

Amo's  Court  (Roman  Catholic)  Reformatory  for  girls,  near 
Bristol,  certified  April  22,  1856,  inspected  June  7,  1871,  con- 
ducted by  the  nims  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Lancashire  Reformatory  for  Roman  Catholic  girls.  Black- 
brook,  St.  Helen's,  certified  Jtme  23,  1869,  inspected  May  31, 
1871,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

High  Park  Reformatory  School  for  Roman  Catholic  girls, 
Drumcondra,  Dublin,  certified  December  21,  1858,  inspected 
July  29,  1870,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Charity 
of  Refuge, 

St.  Joseph's  Reformatory  for  Roman  Catholic  girls,  Clare 
Street,  Limerick,  certified  January  25,  1859,  inspected  June 
10,  1870,  conducted  by  the  nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

»  *Reportforl870,'p.  41. 
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We  next  come  to  Industrial  Schools  for  girls.  These  appear 
to  be  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  administration  of  nuns.  In 
Ireland  alone,  of  the  thirty-three  female  Industrial  Schools, 
mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  year  1870,  no  less  than  twenty- 
nine  are  conducted  by  religious  communities ;  and,  every  year, 
it  is  likely  that  this  number  will  increase,  as  the  zeal  and 
charity  of  the  nuns  will  induce  them  to  open  new  schools  for 
poor  destitute  girls,  and  to  administer  them  wherever  it  is 
feasible.  The  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Schools  present  many 
interesting  features.     We  have  room  for  only  a  few : — 

Orphanage  for  Roman  Catholic  Girls,  Falkner  Street,  Liverpool. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Notre-Dame. 
Inspected  September  18,  1871.     (H.R.) 

Number  of  inmates  on  day  of  inspection,  110;  of  these  93  were 
committed  cases,  17  voluntary. 

State  of  premises, — Very  orderly  and  well  arranged.  Perfectly 
clean  and  comfortable. 

Health  and  general  condition, — Satisfactory.  I  found  three  con- 
sumptive cases,  and  two  scrofulous.  Many  of  the  girls  are  young. 
They  looked  cheerful  and  well  cared  for. 

Conduct  and  discipline, — Comparatively  few  diflSculties.  The  school 
is  well  managed  in  every  respect.  The  girls  are  treated  with  much 
consideration  and  good  judgment. 

The  educational  state  is^  above  the  average.  The  school  work  is 
well  arranged ;  classification  well  carried  out.  The  instruction  is 
systematic  and  effective.  The  younger  children  as  well  as  the  elder 
get  a  full  share  of  attention.     Vocal  music  is  successfully  cultivated. 

Industrial  training. — The  elder  girls  are  employed  in  laimdry  and 
house  work  ;  the  younger  are  well  taught  in  needlework  of  every 
kind.  Good  habits  of  order,  neatness,  and  tidiness  are  strongly 
enforced. 

General  remarks, — Some  of  the  elder  girls  looked  to  me  quite  old 
enough  to  be  earning  their  own  living. 

Staff, — Superintendent,  Sister  Powell,  and  six  Sisters  of  the  Order 
of  Notre-Dame. 

Average  number  maintained,  109.  Total  cost  for  1871,  ]|527/. 
18^.  Id, 
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Indnstrial  profits,  53/.  19d.  Sd, 

Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  1868,  1869,  and  1870 : 

•No  dischai^es  in  1868-70.^ 


8t.  Elizabeth's  Industrial  School  for  Roman  Catholic  Girls, 
Breckfield  Road  South,  Liverpool. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Inspected  September  19,  1871.     (H.R.) 

Number  of  inmates  on  day  of  inspection,  77 ;  of  these  16  were 
voluntary  cases,  62  tmder  detention. 

State  of  premises, — Very  suitable.  All  in  perfect  order,  clean,  and 
comfortable. 

Health  and  general  condition, — Very  satisfactory.  The  girls  looked 
well,  and  seemed  kindly  treated. 

Conduct  and  discipline, — The  former  superintendent.  Miss  Gordon, 
was  under  the  necessity  of  resigning  her  superintendence,  having  other 
claims  upon  her  services.  The  school  is  now  managed  by  Sisters  of 
Mercy.  Some  difficulties  occmred  during  the  change  of  superinten- 
dence, but  I  found  the  school  going  on  well  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
and  the  girls  in  excellent  order. 

Educational  state, — The  girls  passed  a  very  creditable  examin- 
ation. The  instruction  given  is  of  a  superior  kind,  and  calculated  to 
rouse  the  intelligence.  All  the  classes  were  receiving  a  due  share  of 
attention. 

Industrial  training, — Laundry  work,  needlework,  training  for 
domestic  service.  The  institution  has  always  taken  a  high  place  in 
this  respect ;  and  the  present  managers  will  not,  I  trust,  fall  behind 
their  predecessors. 

Staff. — Two  Sisters  and  four  assistants. 

Average  number  maintained,  70.     Total  cost  for  1871,  1,129/.  9^. 

Industrial  profits,  271,  lis.  Ad. 

Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  1868,  1869,  and 
1870 : — Of  9  discharged  in  1868-70,  there  are  doing  well  6,  un- 
known 3.*  

*  '  Report  for  1871,'  p.  119.  »  Ibid.  p.  118. 
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EoMAN  Catholic  Orphanage  for  Girls,  Abercroubt  Street,  Glasqow. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis. 

Inspected  June  30,  1871. 

Number  of  inmates  on  day  of  inspection:  under  detention,  146, 
voluntary,  12. 

State  of  premises. — Very  clean,  and  in  excellent  order.  The  uck- 
room  and  the  laundry  much  improved. 

Health  and  general  condition. — Good.  Several  girls  with  coughS| 
but  only  one  regularly  sick  (a  consumptive  case). 

Conduct  and  discipline. — Very  &atis£ictory. 

Educational  state. — Very  good.  The  girls  are  well  taught,  and 
fIiow  much  intelligence.  The  first  class  contained  26  girls,  the  second 
27,  and  the  third  IG,  the  fourth  39,  the  fillh,  of  the  smallest  and 
youngest  inmates,  50.  The  reading  tliroughout  the  first  four  classes 
(from  the  Fourth  Standard,  *  Bums'  Catholic  Series,'  to  the  Second) 
was  good  ;  and  the  ciphering  and  writing  from  dictation  very  credit- 
able, much,  in  fact,  above  the  average. 

Industrial  training. — Needlework,  house  work,  and  washing.  I 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  girls  now  do  the  washing  for  the  boys*  schooL 

General  remarks. — The  girls  looked  very  bright  and  cheerful. 
They  sang  very  well. 

Staff. — Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis. 

Kesults  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  1868,  1689,  and 
1870  : — Of  5G  discharged  in  1JSG8-70,  there  are  doing  well  42,  dead  3, 
doubtful  1,  convicted  of  crime  2,  unknown  8.* 


St.  Aloysius  Industrial  School  for  Koman  Catholic  Girls, 

Clonakilty,  County  of   Cork. 

Certified  November,  1869.     Inspected  June  8,  1870. 

Staff. — This  school  is  managed  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  tmder  the 
superintendence  of  Mrs.  M.  T.  Murray,  Mother  Superior. 

Average  number  of  inmates  under  detention  in  1870  .         .       74 
Voluntary  inmates    ........  4 

Extems  who  attend  the  national  school       ....     866 

State  of  premises. — These  fine  schools  are  built  on  a  rising  ground 
outside  the  town  of  Clonakilty,  and  are  managed  under  tlie  Natiopal 


»  *  Report  for  1871,'  p.  154. 
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Boird  of  Education.     Situate  on  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  the  cliildren 
hafe  many  advantages ;  the  site  is  remarkably  healthy.     The  dormi- 
torioy  school  rooms,  and  day  rooms  are  well  ventilated,  lofty,  and 
kept  with  scrupulous  care  and  attention. 
Hetlth  and  conduct  remarkably  good. 

EdueatiomU  $taU. — Very  salda&ctory.  The  children  mix  with  their 
ftUowB  in  the  school,  and  often  hold  high  positions  in  their  classes. 
The  resident  magistrate  of  the  district  reports  to  me  that  the  estab- 
lUunent  of  this  school  has  been  of  immense  service  in  the  district,  and 
Ae  paternal  action  of  the  Grovemment  in  doing  so  is  fully  appreciated. 
The  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools  reports  favourably  of  the 
fvogreas  of  the  children : — 297  present  at  his  inspection  October  26, 
1870 ;  549  on  roll ;  Hullah's  system  of  vocal  music  is  taught. 

Industrial  training, — Lacemaking,  needlework,  and  machinework 
are  taught,  besides  dairy  and  &rm-yard  management,  cooking,  baking, 
and  the  duties  of  household  servants;  eight  cows  are  kept  for  dairy 
porpoaea,  and  the  butter  which  the  children  make  is  excellent.  Some 
of  the  elder  girls  who  are  trained  to  be  children's  maids  have  each  a 
certain  number  of  their  younger  companions  under  their  charge,  whom 
they  wash,  comb,  clean,  and  dress.  The  work  of  the  children  of  this 
■cfaool  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  London  Exhibition  for  1871,  and 
riicitcd  the  highest  praise. 

00iMro/  remarks. — When  any  child  from  the  town  of  Clonakilty, 
whose  parent  is  very  depraved,  is  ordered  for  detention  by  the  magia- 
tntea  of  the  district,  the  child  is  not  sent  to  this  school,  but  to  some 
other  at  a  distance,  so  that  she  is  not  d^raded  in  the  eyes  of  her 
leUow  pupils,  as  it  is  the  earnest  endeavour  of  the  managers  to  raise 
the  status  of  the  children  as  much  as  possible  ;  hence  the  children  hold 
a  high  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  the 
more  req>ectable  pupils,  who  attend  the  school  freely  associate  with 
them. 

Average  number  maintained,  78.  Total  cost  of  establishment  in 
1870,  1,658/.  I7s.  Average  annual  cost  of  each  inmate,  18/.  12«.  2c/., 
on  1,451/.  lis.  2d.,  the  expenditure  for  ordinary  charges. 

There  was  a  loss  of  31.  ds.  Id.  on  the  industrial  department  in  1870.^ 


<  Report  for  1870,'  p.  47. 
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CorSTT  OF  ItfOCTH. 


UocsE  or  Chautt  brocfnuAL  Scbool  poi  Somah  Catholic  Bots 

AXD    GnL.%   DiOGHKDA. 

Under  the  Sislen  of  Chsitj  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul. 
Certified  October  17,  1870.     Inapected  Norember  17, 1870. 

Arenee  nnmber  under  order  of  detention  in  1870         .  24 

Volnntarj  inmate .1 

Extern  papila  attending  National  school        ....  210 

State  of  premises. — ^Thia  institution  u  well  placed  for  the  accommo* 
datinn  of  the  Teiy  young  children,  extern  pn|nl8  belonging  to  the  town, 
in  Fair  Street,  Drogheda.  It  has  «  laige  gardm  at  the  rear  which  will 
giTe  employment  to  the  Industrial  School  children.  Independentij  of 
the  benefits  which  the  Industrial  School  brings  to  Drogheda,  the  opening 
of  the  in&nt  school  for  extern  pupils  is  of  immense  adrantage  to  the 
numerous  poor  of  the  town,  who  hitherto  had  no  such  school  for  yeiy 
young  boya.  The  managers  hare  therefore  a  double  claim  on  the 
sympathies  of  the  inhabitants  of  Drogheda.  When  the  school  was 
certified,  the  Sisters  at  once  commenced  to  build  additions  to  the 
premises,  and  placed  the  scbool  under  the  Commissioners  of  National 
E«lucation.  I  regret  to  add  that  their  appeal  to  the  public  for  pecuniary 
aid  has  not  been  sufficiently  responded  to,  which  has  ccmsiderably 
crippled  their  resources. 

Health  and  genei'al  condition, — In  consequence  of  some  children 
Riiffering  from  a  bad  form  of  skin  disease  having  been  transferred  to 
this  school,  much  inconvenience  was  felt  by  the  Sisters.  Thej  had  to 
take  a  house  for  an  hospital,  in  which  the  boys  were  treated ;  after- 
wards small-pox  showed  itself  in  the  school,  and  one  of  the  boys  who 
had  been  transferred  died  from  the  disease. 

Educational  state, — The  Inspector  of  National  schools  reports  that 
on  the  day  of  his  visit  in  September  1871,  115  males  and  Id  femalee 
were  present ;  the  method  of  conducting  the  school  room  veiy  fiur, 
and  the  school  progressing. 

General  observations. — Very  young  boys  who  require  the  care  of 
A'males,  are  sent  fix>m  the  Dublin  Police  Courts  to  this  school.  This 
arrangement  is  very  advantageous,  and  conducive  to  the  well-being  of 
the  children. 

Staff, — The  Sisters  who  manage  this  school  are  a  branch  of  the  order 
which  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Industrial  School  for  boys  at  Beacon 
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Lane,  Livexpool,  and  which  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector 
of  Knglifth  flchook. 

The  receipts  for  this  school  in  1870  were  nil;  the  expenditure 
smonnted  to  248/.  ISs.  Sd,,  ordinary  charges,  and  11/.  for  rent;  total 
259/.  IZs,  Sd,;  profit  on  industrial  department,  1/.  95.  7d.^ 


Oufi  Ladt  of  Mercy  Industrial  School  for  Roman  Catholic  Girls, 

KiNSALE. 

Certified  November  19,  1869.     Inspected   July  28,  1870. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Average  number  of  inmates  in  1870 86 

Voluntary  inmates 4 

Externa  who  attend  National  school,  on  roll         .         .         .     528 

State  of  premises. — This  school  is  well  situated  on  the  rising  ground 
OTer  the  town  of  Kinsale,  and  in  it  the  greater  part  of  the  female 
popnlatioD  of  this  district  are  educated.  The  buildings  are  of  a 
loperior  description,  and  the  large  schools  are  amongst  the  best  under 
the  Commissioners  pf  National  Education.  There  are  five  acres  of  land 
attMshed  to  this  school,  which  are  utilized  to  the  best  advantage,  for 
Ae  training  of  the  children. 

Health  and  condition. — The  health  of  the  children  generally  has 
been  good  during  the  year;  no  epidemic  prevailed,  but  one  child  died 
of  croup  in  1870. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — The  conduct  of  the  children,  always  under 
the  eyes  of  the  Sisters,  is  reported  to  be  excellent,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  vint  this  school  without  being  struck  with  the  cheerful  and  happy 
qypearance  of  the  children,  their  orderly  and  steady  conduct,  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  industry  which  prevails. 

Educational  state. — The  teaching  in  this  school,  which  is  in  con- 
nexion with  the  National  Board  of  Education,  is  excellent ;  and  the 
Inspector  of  National  Schools  in  his  report  in  March  1871,  observes : — 
'Present  on  inspection,  251 ;  average  number  on  roll,  532  ;  character 
of  instruction  and  progress  of  pupils  very  satis&ctory,  and  a  large 
Dunber  are  now  ready  for  promotion ;  vocal  music,  drawing,  and 
needlework  very  good;  cleanliness,  order,  and  punctuality  good,  and 
method  of  teaching  satisfactory.^ 


»  *  Report  for  1870,*  p.  67. 
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Industrial  training, — In  no  school  in  Ireland  is  the  training  of  house- 
hold servants  more  effectively  carried  on  than  here.  The  manager  has 
taken  up  the  conduct  of  this  school  with  much  ardour,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  results  can  be  expected,  they  will  be  highly  satis- 
factory. The  children  are  taught  baking,  washing,  and  the  ironing  of 
fine  linen,  as  well  as  lacework,  needle  and  machinework,  and  odier 
useful  employmenta  Cottage  cookery,  the  making  of  vegetable  soupa^ 
pies,  puddings,  and  other  comforts  ollen  enjoyed  by  the  English  and 
Continental  poorer  classes,  are  also  taught,  so  as  to  prepare  the 
children  to  become,  with  a  little  additional  training,  good  cooks  and 
economical  housekeepers,  at  the  same  time  that  the  lacework  and  em- 
broidery by  the  girls  of  this  school,  exhibited  in  the  London  Exhibition 
for  1871,  show  that  those  who  have  taste  for  the  more  delicate  works  of 
female  industiy  are  educated  to  execute  them. 

Every  girl  is  individually  instructed  in  domestic  duties,  so  as  to 
render  her  capable  of  earning  her  bread,  and  of  contributing  to  the 
order  and  comfort  of  her  future  home.  The  main  object  which  the 
managers  have  in  view — the  well-doing  of  each  individual  after  her 
discharge — must  be  defeated,  if  this  individual  training  be  not  ac- 
complished. For  this  purpose  a  register  of  manual  work  is  kept, 
which  shows  the  duties  through  which  each  has  to  pass,  and  how  die 
acquits  herself  of  them. 

The  employments  which  all  must  learn  are  plain  work,  including 
cutting  out  ordinary  articles  of  clothing,  dressmaking,  sufficient  to 
enable  each  to  cut  out,  fit,  and  make  her  own  dresses,  and  children's 
plain,  ordinary  clothing ;  plain  knitting,  laundrywork,  making  bread 
in  small  and  large  quantities,  housework,  and  cooking.  Machinework, 
shoemaking,  fancy  work,  farm  and  daiiy  work,  care  of  poultry,  &c.,  Ac, 
are  regarded  as  extra,  and  are  confined  to  individuals  for  whom  train- 
ing in  these  shall  be  considered  usefid. 

In  the  register  every  employment  in  which  each  girl  is  engaged,  and 
how  she  has  discharged  the  duty,  is  noted,  so  that  each  goes  through 
the  full  course  of  training,  and  the  manager  can  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  her  abilities.  A  movable  card,  showing  the  present  employ- 
ment of  every  girl,  is  arranged  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  hung 

up  in  the  school. 

An  asylum  where  young  women  of  good  character  are  prepared  for 
service,  is  attached  to  the  establishment,  where  girls  who  have  completed 
their  term  may  remain  until  suitable  employment  offers,  and  find  a 
home  when  out  of  employment  afterwards. 

Staff. — Sisters  of  Mercy,  having  secular  workmistresees  under  them, 
superintended  by  Mrs.  Bridgeman,  the  Mother  Superior. 
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Ayerage  number  maintained,  86.  Total  cost  of  establishment  in 
1870,  1,456/.  Ss.  2d.  Average  cost  per  head  of  each  inmate  during 
1870,  111,  !$•  4d.,  on  977/.  1\8,  5e/.,  the  expenditure  for  ordinary 
charges, 

LoflB  on  industrial  department,  17/.  170.  5c/.  As  soon  as  a  girl  has 
acquired  proficiencj  in  one  branch  of  industry,  she  is  changed  to 
another,  in  order  to  extend  her  capacity  for  self-support,  by  fitting  her 
for  as  many  employments  as  possible.  This  prevents  the  industrial 
department  firom  being  as  remunerative  as  it  would  otherwise  be,  if 
each  girl  were  confined  to  the  one  branch  in  which  she  had  become 
efficient.^ 


countt  of  monaohan. 

St.  Martha's  Industrial  School  for  Roman  Catholic  Girls, 

monaghan. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Louis. 

Certified  November  4,  1869.     Inspected  November  6,  1870. 

Average  number  of  inmates  under  order  of  detention  in  1870     .      49 

Voluntary  inmates 2 

Extems  who  attend  the  National  school,  on  roll  •         .221 

SU^e  of  premises, — I  found  the  premises  clean  and  well  kept,  with 
good  National  school  and  farm  offices  attached.  They  are  too  close  to  the 
Spark's  Lake  Reformatory,  but  the  inmates  never  come  in  contact,  and 
are  quite  as  distinct  as  a  young  ladies'  boarding  school  and  a  day  school 
for  paying  pupils,  which  are  also  taught  by  the  Sisters ;  however,  I  am 
Tery  desirous  that  the  school  should  be  removed  to  another  locally  on 
the  sea- side,  which  would  be  peculiarly  suited  to  the  class  of  children 
aent  to  this  school. 

Health  and  general  condition. — Children  suffering  from  scrofula,  skin 
and  other  diseases,  epileptics,  and  those  who  cannot  be  treated  in  other 
achools,  are  drafted  here.  Some,  likewise,  of  filthy  habits,  ill-tempered 
and  ill-conditioned,  are  also  received  into  thia  institution,  and  vrith 
constant  care  their  habits  and  dispositions  become  quite  altered.  As 
Spark's  Lake  Keformatory  holds  the  place  of  a  penal  reformatory  for 
girlis  HO,  likewise,  all  cases  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  that  cannot 
be  managed  eLsewhere  are  transferred  to  this  school.  Many  have  been 
for  montha  imder  medical  treatment,  and  they  necessarily  are  given  an 
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abundant  supply  of  nutritious  food,  which,  with  great  cleanliness  and 
constant  care,  brings  them  round. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — Some  of  the  children  transferred  from 
Dublin  gave  much  trouble  to  the  managers,  but  have  latterly  beoome 
orderly  and  good. 

Educational  state, — The  schools  are  placed  in  connexion  with  the 
Board  of  National  Education,  and  their  District  Inspector  reports:— 
<  Present  on  inspection,  149.  General  proficiency  satisfiu^tory,  and  the 
school  is  progressing.  The  method  of  conducting  the  school  is  good, 
and  the  teachers  competent  Vocal  music  upon  Wilhelm*s  system  is 
taught  for  two  hours  in  each  week.* 

Industrial  training, — The  manager  reports  that  scarcely  half-a-doxen 
could  hold  a  needle  or  knew  the  use  of  a  sweeping-brush  when  received 
into  the  school.  Many  now  are  becoming  skilful  in  needlework,  and  I 
saw  some  very  fine  specimens  of  their  work  in  the  London  Exhibition 
for  1871.  Eight  or  ten  of  the  strongest  girls  work  at  the  laundry  for 
two  days  in  the  week,  and  some  are  employed  in  the  dairy  and  &nn- 
yard,  others  in  cooking,  and  those  who  have  an  aptitude  for  the  work 
care  the  yoj^g  and  delicate  placed  under  their  charge. 

The  Staff  consists  of  Sisters  of  St.  Louis,  who  are  earnest  and  devoted 
to  their  work,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  expect  favourable  results  from 
their  teaching.  The  Sisters  join  with  the  children  in  their  amuse- 
ments and  little  plays,  and  gradually  acquire  an  infiuence  over  them, 
leading  them  to  good. 

Average  number  maintained,  51.  Receipts  during  the  year,  408/. 
IGs.  2d.  Expenditure — Ordinary  chaiges,  832/.  2s.  5c/.;  buildings 
and  rent,  550/.  Average  cost  of  each  inmate,  1 6/.  6s.  id.,  on  832/.  2«.  5c/., 
the  expenditure  for  ordinary  charges.  Profit  on  industrial  department, 
17/.  4s.  4d.» 

St.  Bridget^s  Industria^l  Souool  for  Roman  Catholic  Girls^ 

loughrea. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Certified  November  25,  1869.     Inspected  February  5,  1870. 

Average  number  of  inmates  under  order  of  detention  in  1870     .       65 

Voluntary  inmates dO 

Extern  pupils  who  attend  the  National  school     .         .         .         •     236 

State  of  premises. — This  school  is  situate  on  twelve  acres  of  rich 
land  in  the  town  of  Loughrea,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to 
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obtain  another  field  of  six  acres  adjoining.  A  considerable  expense 
has  been  incurred  in  building  dormitories,  school  and  class-rooms,  as 
well  as  fitrm  offices.  There  are  now  on  the  premises  six  milch  cows, 
which  the  girls  milk,  besides  calves,  pigs,  and  poultry,  which  they 
caie,  and  are  thus  taught  the  duties  of  farm  servants. 

Health  and  general  condition. — There  has  been  no  case  of  serious 
iUnesB  in  the  school  since  it  opened  ;  the  children  are  bright,  cheerful 
and  happy ;  the  elder  girls  have  charge  of  a  certain  number  of  their 
young  companions,  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  comb,  wash  and  care. 

Conduct  €md  demeanour. — The  girls  wear  a  neat  uniform  of  scarlet 
and  black  plaid  in  winter,  and  shepherd's  plaid  in  summer,  and  are 
tidy  and  orderly ;  a  good  spirit  prevails  throughout  the  establishment ; 
punishments  are  few,  and  none  for  serious  offences ;  they  generally  con- 
adflt  of  deprivation  of  marks :  promotion  to  the  class  of  honour  is  the 
greatest  reward  to  which  they  aspire. 

Educational  state. — The  children  attend  the  National  school  on  the 
premises,  mix  freely  with  the  extern  children  in  the  classes,  and  are 
fairly  up  to  the  programme.  They  write  from  dictation,  and  are  well 
instructed  in  singing;  a  drawing-class  is  formed  of  some  nvho  show  a 
taste  for  the  art  There  are  three  large  school  rooms  and  two  class 
rooms  in  Uie  schools,  which  have  456  boys  and  girls  on  the  roll.  The 
District  Inspector  of  National  Schools  reports,  September  18,  1871, 
that  there  were  present  on  inspection  50  boys,  218  girls.  '  The  coui-se 
of  instruction  and  proficiency  fair ;  the  school  progressing  moderately  ; 
Hullah^s  system  of  vocal  music  is  taught  for  half  an  hour  daily ;  needle- 
work taught  for  three  hours  daily  to  the  classes  in  rotation,  with  satis- 
factory results.' 

Industrial  ^ramtTiy.— Laundry  and  dairy  work,  &rm-yard  manage- 
ment, cooking,  and  the  duties  of  household  servants  are  taught,  besides 
needlework,  machinework,  and  the  manufacture  of  guipure,  point  and 
other  lace.  The  Sisters  impress  on  their  pupils  the  importance  of 
labour  and  the  necessity  to  do  their  work  well.  1  saw  some  nice 
gilding  and  stencilling  done  by  the  girls,  showing  that  more  refined 
tastes  are  cultivated. 

Oeneral  remarks. — On  my  last  visit,  I  found  girls  who  had  formerly 
been  extern  pupils  of  the  National  school,  but  having  lost  their  parents 
and  becoming  destitute,  would  have  been  driven  to  the  workhouse  had 
not  the  Sisters  admitted  them  as  voluntary  inmates.  The  Sisters 
support  them  out  of  their  private  resources  and  the  sale  of  their  work, 
and  they  are  clothed  in  the  imiform  of  the  Industrial  school.  1  found 
twenty-four  such  in  the  institution,  and  was  pointed  out  a  fine  child, 
whose  parents  had  lately  died,  and  who  was  to  be  also  received.     These 
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orphans  are  known  to  belong  to  the  respectable  classes  of  the  district, 
and  tlieir  association  with  the  Industrial  school  children,  and  wearing 
their  uniform,  tends  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  institution  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  prevents  any  stigma  possibly  being  attached  to  it.  One 
of  these  girls  had  just  passed  her  examination  as  monitress  of  the  achoolf 
and  I  was  much  pleased  with  her  demeanour  and  acquirements. 

Average  number  maintained,  65.  Receipts  in  1870,  596/.  6«.  3^.; 
profit  on  industrial  department,  21 L  9«.;  expenses  during  the  year 
(including  1,080/.  18«.  Sd.  for  building  and  land),  2,164/.  19«.  7d. ; 
average  cost  per  head,  15/.  185.  2c/.,  on  1,084/.  Is,  4</.,  the  expenditure 
for  ordinary  charges ;  industrial  profit,  21/.  9^.^ 


St.  Fbakcis*  Industrial  School  for  Roman  Catholic  Girls,  Cashel. 

Under  the  Nuns  of  the  Presentation. 

Certified  December  8,  1869.     Inspected  Oc|»ber  11,  1870. 

Average  number  of  inmates  under  order  of  detention  in  1870     •      54 

Voluntary  inmate 1 

Average  number  of  extern  pupils  on  roll  attending  the  school      .     542 

State  of  premises. — This  school  is  situate  in  the  city  of  Cashel  on 
11a.  1r.  14p.  of  rich  land,  held  in  fee,  and  25a.  3r.  26p.,  held  under 
lease,  outside  the  town.  It  consists  of  a  large  block  of  buildings,  on 
which  1,216/.  was  spent  during  1870  in  the  erection  of  a  new  dormitory, 
with  suitable  appliances,  workroom,  and  refectory  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Industrial  school  children.  A  quantity  of  stock,  cows, 
calves,  pigs,  and  poultry,  are  kept  on  the  farm,  which  is  managed  by 
Lay  Sisters,  with  the  assistance  of  the  girls  who  attend  the  school.  The 
want  of  farm-ofiices  constructed  on  the  most  improved  principle  is 
much  felt,  and  the  managers  applied  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  for  a  loan  of  1,000/.  under  the  provisions  of  the  Landed 
Property  Improvement  Acts,  to  enable  them  to  erect  the  neceamy 
buildings,  but  the  Commissioners  have  hitherto  refused  to  entertain 
the  application,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  I  believe  that  widi 
suitiible  appliances  this  would  be  a  model  farm  equal  to  any  in  the 
district. 

The  health  and  condition  of  the  inmates  on  the  several  occasiona 
when  I  visited  were  good;   no  serious  illness  occurred  during   the 
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year;  the  children  are  well  looked  after,  bright,  cheerful,  and  in- 
telligent. 

Educational  state. — The  National  school  belonging  to  this  institu- 
tion educates  the  greater  part  of  the  children  of  the  surrounding 
"istrict.  The  school  consists  of  two  departments,  a  higher  and  a 
lower  school — the  former  for  those  girls  whose  condtict  and  superior 
nttDners  entitle  them  to  rank  as  a  superior  class.  In  this  school 
u^e  taught  the  Industrial  school  children,  as  well  as  the  daughters 
of  the  more  respectable  inhabitants  of  Cashel,  who  freely  associate 
with  them ;  friendships  are  formed  between  these  girls,  and  not  un- 
^uentlj  the  Industrial  school  child  is  received  into  the  houses  of 
the  parents  of  her  class-fellows  as  their  equal,  to  which  she  is  entitled, 
^|n  her  conduct,  manners,  and  tidy  habits. 

Industrial  training. — In  this  school  the  industrial  training  of  the 
children  is  most  carefully  attended  to.     In  the  agricultural  classes,  the 
rotation  of  crops,  dairy,  and  farm-yard  husbandry,  the  cultivation  of 
the  finer  garden  vegetables  are  taught ;  and  I  have  seen  seakale  and 
caulifiowers  grown  here  by  the  girls  which  might  compete  with  success 
for  a  prize  in  an  exhibition  of  agricultural  produce.   At  the  same  time, 
some  very  fine  needlework  exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington  Exhibi- 
tion, London,  for  1871 — the  work  of  these  girls — is  evidence  that  the 
finer  branches  of  female  industry  are  cultivated  by  those  whose  tastes 
and  feelings  render  them  suited  for  such  work.     There  is  an  excellent 
oven  on  the  premises,  and  baking  and  cooking,  in  its  various  branches, 
as  well  as  laundrywork,  are  taught. 

Staff. — The  school  is  managed  by  a  large  class  of  Sisters  of  the  Pre- 
sentation Order,  whose  special  duty  consists  in  the  conducting  of  primary 
schools  for  the  lower  and  middle  classes.  Some  Sisters  are  always  with 
the  girls  and  instruct  them  in  the  various  outdoor  works  at  which  they 
are  employed. 
Total  receipts  in  1870,  538/.  14^.  M. 

Average  number  maintained,  54.  Expenditure,  2,183/.  9^.  5(i., 
1,216/.  of  which  was  expended  in  buildings  during  the  year.  Average 
cost  per  head,  15/.  Is.  Sd.,  on  933/.  9^.  bd ,  the  expenditure  for  ordinary 
charges.  Although  not  two  years  in  existence,  girls  have  already  been 
placed  on  licence  in  respectable  situations,  where  their  knowledge  of 
milking  cows,  making  butter,  &c.,  combined  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  work  of  household  servants,  makes  them  peculiarly  useful  in  an 
agricultural  district^ 

These  extracts  might  be  multiplied  five-fold ;  but  such  as 

^  '  Report  for  1870,'  p.  70. 
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are  here  given  afford  amply  sufficient  evidence  of  the  great  g 
resulting  from  the  labours  of  religious  communities  of  woi 
in  the  conduct  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  schools,  i 
one  glancing  over  the  Irish  Report  of  1870  will  find  most 
teresting  details  of  nine-and-twenty  Industrial  schools,  incl 
ing  the  six  above  given,  administered  by  nuns  in  Irels 
These  are : — 


Industrial  School 

Place 

Certifled 

Saint  Patrick's 

Belfast      .      . 

Aug.  27,  1869. 

Saint  Joseph's 

Caran 

Oct.  1,  1869. 

Saint  Aloysios' 

Clonakilty 

Nov.  13,  1869. 

Saint  Colman*s 

Queenstown 

Sept.  5,  1870. 

Onr  Lady  of  Mercy. 

Kinsale    . 

Nov.  19,  1869. 

Saint  Finbarr's 

Cork  .      .      . 

April  29, 1870. 

Booterstbwn    . 

Dublin 

Not.  10,  1870. 

Saint  Mary's   . 

Sandymount    . 

Feb.  26,  1869. 

Saint  Anne's    . 

Galway     . 

Tec.  3,  1S69. 

Saint  Bridget's 

Loughrea  . 

Not.  25,  1869. 

Gort  .... 

Grort  . 

Sept.  25,  1871. 

Pembroke      Alms 

House   . 

Tralee      .      . 

Not.  4,  1869. 

Saint  John's    . 

Parsonstown  . 

July  5.  1870. 

Saint  Geoige's 

Limerick  . 

Dec  11,  1869. 

Saint  Vincent's 

Limerick  . 

Dec.  8,  1869. 

Our  Lady  of  Succour 

Newtownforbes 

Not.  29,  1860. 

Heuse  of  Charity  . 

Drogheda. 

Oct.  17,  1870. 

Saint  Colnmba's    . 

Westport . 

April  13,  1871. 

Saint  Martha's 

Monaghan 

Not.  4,  1869. 

Saint  Monica's 

Roscommon    . 

Not.  29,  1869. 

Saint  Laurence's    . 

Sligo  . 

April  22,  1871. 

Saint  Augustine's  . 

Teraplemore    . 

Aug.  20,  1870. 

Saint  Francis' . 

Cashel 

Dec.  8,  1869. 

Saint  Louis'     . 

Thurles     .      . 

Doc.  11,  1869. 

Saint  Catherine's   . 

Strabane   . 

Not.  30,  1869. 

Saint  Dominick's    . 

Waterford 

April  13,  1871. 

Mount  Carmel 

Moat€ 

A:.ril  9,  1870. 

Saint  Aidan's  . 

New  Boss . 

Not.  13,  1869. 

Saint  Michael's 

Wexford   . 

Not.  25,  18C9. 

Xanagers 


Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Sisters  of  Saint  Clare 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Sisters  of  Meicy. 
Nuns  of  the  Good  She 

herd. 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Cannelite  Nuns. 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Nuns  of  the  Good  She 

herd. 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  Sai 

Vincent  de  PauL 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Sisters  of  Saint  Louis. 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Nuns  of  the  Presentatii 
Nuns  of  the  Presentatit 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Nuns  of  the  Good  She] 

herd. 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Nuns  of  the  Good  She] 

herd. 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Industrial  schools  in  Gr 
Britain  conducted  by  nuns,  all  favourably  mentioned  by 
Inspector,  including  the  two  of  which  the  reports  have  b< 
quoted : — 
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Sunt  Aium'i    • 

QW  Orphanage 

SuatainbeUi'i 

fioTi^Oiphaiiage 

Suit  Jfugarei*8 

Saint  Slinbeth'8 

Girit'Orphanage 
tadSdiool    . 


Place 


Cortified 


Maaon  Street,  Liver-  June  13, 1867. 

pooL 
Falkner         Street, 

Liverpool. 
Breckfield 


Boad, 


LiverpooL 

Beacon  Lane,  Liver- 
pooL 

Holcombe  House, 
MillHm,Hendon. 

Saliabniy. 

Abercromby  Street, 
Glasgow. 


Oct  6,  1868. 
Bee.  30,  1861. 
July  21,  1868. 
June  2,  1871. 
I>ec.  19,  1870. 
Nov.  26,  18S2. 


Kanagera 


Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint 

Vincent  de  Paul. 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Sisters    of    Charity    of 
Saint  Vincent  de  raul. 
Franciscan  Nuns. 

Sisters    of    Charity    of 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul. 
Franciscan  Nuns. 


All  the  female  Industrial  schools,  conducted  by  nuns,  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  favourably  reported  on  by  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors.     The  greater  part  of  them  are  in  their 
infimcy.  Several,  in  Ireland,  are  in  connexion  with  numerously 
attended  primary  schools  for  girls  conducted  by  the  nuns* 
With  each  successive  year,  we  may  look  for  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  these  schools  and  of  the  good  effected 
therein.   The  labours  of  nims  are  silent  and  unobtnisive.  They 
look  not  for  worldly  rewards,  and  therefore  their  works  of  this 
kind  are  not  known  as  extensively  as  they  otherwise  might  be. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE   SISTERS   OF   CHARITY   OF   SAINT   PAUL   THE    APOSTLE. 

Tie  Education  forms  the  common  mind, 

Even  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree 's  inclined. 

Pope. 

This  excellent  institute,  introduced  into  England  in  the  year 
1847,  numbers  thirty-one  communities,  who  are  principally 
engaged  in  educating  the  poor  children  of  the  villages  and 
smaller  towns  of  our  manufacturing  districts.  It  is  productive 
of  much  good ;  and  the  following  account  of  its  origin,  progress, 
and  objects  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove  interesting  to  my 
readers. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Paul  the 
Apostle  was  foimded  in  1704,  by  Monsieur  Louis  Chauvet,  cur6 
of  Leo^ville-la-Chenard,  a  village  in  the  department  Eure  et 
lioire,  in  France.  Mademoiselle  Marie- Anne  de  Tylly,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Count  Louis  de  Tylly,  lord  of  Villagat,  and  Made- 
moiselle Dutrouchon,  daughter  of  the  Count  Dutrouchon,  lord 
of  Alaines,  were  the  first  ladies  associated  in  the  pious  work. 
To  them  were  shortly  added  three  farmers'  daughters,  received 
without  dowry. 

Their  first  school  room  was  the  cellar  of  the  good  curf  s 
house  ;  their  first  scholars,  the  poor  children  of  this  poor 
parish.  In  a  short  time,  however,  they  were  able  to  purchase 
a  house,  opposite  the  presbytery.  This  house  had  belonged  to  a 
sahotier,  or  wooden-shoe  maker,  and,  hence,  for  some  time,  the 
Sisters  were  known  by  the  name  of  Les  Soeurs  Sabotih^ea.  They 
carried  on  their  work  in  this  house  until  1708,  when  they  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  Chartres.      But  in  the  meantime,  their 
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foundress  Mademoiselle  de  Tylly  died ;  so  that  it  was  Made- 
moiselle Dutrouchon  who  was  the  first  mother  superior  at 
Chartres.  The  removal  was  eflfected  at  the  desire  of  the  Bishop 
of  Chartres,  who  wished  to  have  the  congregation  established 
in  his  episcopal  city.  They  took  possession  there  of  the 
ancient  convent  of  Saint  Maurice,  which  continued  to  be 
the  mother  house  until  the  great  Revolution. 

The  Revolution  swept  away  the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters 
of  Saint  Paul,  together  with  every  other  pious  institution  in 
France.  The  mother  superior  was  imprisoned;  the  Sisters 
were  dispersed ;  their  houses  and  property  confiscated,  and 
their  archives  with  all  documents  regarding  their  previous 
history  destroyed.  Tlie  congregation  was  restored  by  Napoleon 
1.9  for  the  sake,  principally,  of  his  military  hospitals.  He  gave 
it  the  ancient  monastery  of  the  Jacobins  at  Chartres,  as  the 
convent  of  Saint  Maurice  had  been  sold  and  converted  to  other 
purposes.  For  this  reason,  a  third  name  has  been  given  to  the 
Sisters  at  Chartres,  that  of  Lea  Sceurs  de  Saint  Jacques.  They 
have  had  to  rebuild  the  greater  portion  of  the  convent,  which 
is  now  large  and  commodious ;  as  the  immense  development  of 
the  congregation  requires. 

At  the  present  time  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Paul  have  two 
hundred  and  fifty  houses  in  France,  and  several  in  the  French 
West  Indies.  They  are  also  established  at  Hong-Kong  and 
Shanghai,  and  at  Saigon,  in  Cochin  China. 

The  English  branch  of  the  congregation,  which  is  now  an 
independent  one,  like  that  in  Alsace,  was  established  in  1847. 
Two  Sisters  came  from  France,  arriving  at  Banbury  on  June 
25  of  ^hat  year,  to  make  the  foundation.  The  letter  inviting 
them  to  England  was  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  by 
the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  was,  at'  the  time,  coadjutor 
bishop  to  Doctor  Walsh,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  central  district 
of  England. 

Like  the  parent  congregation,  the  English  branch  began  it 
labours  in  the  presbytery  of  a  country  mission ;  and  the  first 
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who  joined  it  was  a  dowerless  girl.  A  little  later,  two  more 
Sisters  were  sent  from  Chartres,  to  assist  the  young  community* 
One  of  these  passed  from  Banbury  to  Hong-Kong,  where  she 
was  employed,  for  many  years,  with  other  Sisters,  in  saving 
and  educating  Chinese  children,  inhumanly  left  to  perish  by 
the  road-sides. 

The  Sisters  occupied  the  presbytery  at  Banbury  for  three 
years,  when,  by  assistance  afforded  from  the  mother  house  at 
Chartres,  they  were  able  to  purchase  a  house  close  by,  which 
had  formerly  been  part  of  the  hospital  of  Saint  John  the  Bap- 
tist, one  of  the  minor  religious  houses  suppressed  by  Henry 
VIII.  This  continued  to  be  the  mother  house  until  Michael- 
mas 1864,  when  the  congregation,  having  completed  the  pur- 
chase of  a  gentleman's  mansion  and  grounds  at  Selley  Oak, 
about  three  miles  from  Birmingham,  transferred  its  centre  to 
this  house,  giving  it  the  name  of  Saint  Paul's. 

The  house  at  Banbury  is  now  a  boarding  school,  conducted 
by  the  Sisters,  who  have  altogether  thirty  convents  in  various 
towns  and  villages  of  England,  where  they  are  mostly  engaged 
in  teaching  the  poor.  In  their  day  and  night  schools,  they 
number  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  pupils.  They  have  also 
a  female  orphanage,  at  Radford  in  Oxfordshire,  certified  for 
workhouse  children.* 

In  England  the  Sisters  are  employed  almost  exclusively  in 
toaching.  Little  time  is  left  them  for  attending  the  sick  or 
looking  after  the  poor.  But  the  congregation  embraces  every 
species  of  work  of  mercy  in  its  objects,  except  that  which  be- 
longs peculiarly  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

In  France,  it  is  actually  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  charitable 
works.  There,  the  Sisters  are  charged  with  the  care  of  schools, 
hospitals,  asylums  for  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  lunatics, 
orphanages,  creches,  and  dispensaries  of  food  and  medicine,  as 
well  as  the  duty  of  visiting  the  sick  in  their  own  homes. 
If  hitherto  the  Sisters  in  England  have  not  undertaken  any- 

^  For  particulars  of  their  houses  b  England  see  Chapter  XXVII. 
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thing  of  this  sort,  it  is  only  because  the  work  of  education 
ahflorbfl  all  their  resources,  and  because,  moreover,  no  one  pos* 
sessing  the  means  has  invited  them  to  carry  out  to  the  full  the 
aims  of  their  institute.  There  is,  however,  one  exception — 
the  hospice  for  pilgrims  to  Saint  Winifred's  at  Holywell,  under 
the  care  of  the  Sisters  there. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  SISTBRfil  OF  NOTBE-DAME. 

In  large  populous  places  I  know  of  no  community  so  well  qiuiHfied  to 
promote  education  as  the  Sisters  of  Notre-Dame. — Mr.  Stokes,  Her 
Majesty  8  Inspector  of  Schools, 

The  history  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre-Dame 
derives  much  interest  from  the  fietct  of  its  great  success  in  the 
education  of  girls  and  the  training  of  school-mistresses  in  Eng- 
land, as  testiiied,  in  the  following  flattering  teims,  by  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector,  under  the  Education  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council : — 

The  most  prominent  position  among  religious  communitieB  of 
teachers  is  occupied  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre-Dame.  They  conduct  the 
training  college  and  practising  school  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool,  as 
'well  as  nine  of  the  largest  girls'  and  infants*  schools  in  the  same  town, 
viz. :  St.  Anne's,  St.  Anthony's,  St  Alban's,  St.  Austin's,  St.  Mary's, 
St.  Nicholas',  St.  Peter's,  St.  Helen's,  and  St.  Thomas's  and  St. 
William's ;  in  Manchester  they  teach  the  two  schools  of  St  Chad  and 
St.  William  ;  in  Wigan  the  three  schools  of  St  John,  St.  Patrick's, 
and  St.  Joseph  ;  in  Blackbiun  all  the  four  schools ;  in  St  Helen's  all 
the  four  schools ;  and  they  have  lately  taken  charge  of  the  mixed  school 
at  Birkdale.  The  largest  number  of  students  for  training  have  issued 
i'rom  their  pupil- teachers.  Like  other  active  associations  of  religious 
women  this  community  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  dating  fiom 
the  first  French  Revolution.  Its  mother  house  is  at  Namur,  in  Belgium, 
and  it  forms  a  complete  and  imited  organisation,  under  a  superior- 
general,  who  regulates  the  afiairs  of  the  various  foundations,  and 
removes  members  from  one  to  another  of  them  as  circumstances  appear 
to  recommend.  Christian  education  is  the  sole  object  of  this  Sisterhood, 
and  primarily  the  education  of  the  poor ;  but  in  order  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  maintaining  poor  schools  they  are  accustomed  to  open  pay 
schools  for  the  middle  classes,  and  they  have  established  a  few  boarding 
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schools.  Everywhere  education  is  their  one  work.  While  making 
the  teaching  of  girls  their  chief  care,  they  do  not  object  to  receive  boys 
of  tender  years  into  their  schools.  Thus  they  are  enabled  to  take 
charge  of  in&nts'  schools  of  the  ordinary  type,  as  well  as  of  girls' 
schools.  Within  the  community  no  distinction  exists  among  the  Sisters; 
all,  however  employed,  are  on  an  equality.  In  large  populous  places  I 
know  of  no  community  so  well  qualified  to  promote  education  as  the 
Sisters  of  Notre-Dame.^ 

The  Sisters  also  conduct  several  most  successful  poor  schools, 
largely  attended,  in  other  parts  of  England  besides  the  district 
inspected  and  reported  on  by  the  Government  Inspector,  as 
well  as  excellent  boarding  and  day  schools  for  young  ladies. 
The  particulars  of  these  will  be  foimd  in  another  chapter.* 

The  congregation  was  formed  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
oentuiy,  its  object  being  to  repair,  as  far  as  possible,  by  difiFus- 
ing  the  blessings  of  Christian  education,  the  damage  inflicted 
on  society  by  the  French  Eevolution.  Its  foundress,  Julie 
Billiart,  was  bom  of  humble  parents  in  Picardy  in  1751. 
From  her  earliest  years,  it  was  her  habit  to  retire  to  some 
secluded  spot  to  pray ;  at  the  same  time  she  did  not  allow 
her  practices  of  piety  to  interfere  with  her  duty  to  her  parents, 
to  whom  she  was  ever  a  most  devoted  child.  Her  biographer 
tells  us  that,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  ten,  she  used  to 
draw  other  little  children  around  her,  and  teach  them  catechism, 
which  she  explained  with  an  intelligence  beyond  her  years — a 
proof  that  '  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant  in  the  truths  of 
religion  was  her  work  of  predilection  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.'  Her  parish  priest,  Monsieur  Dangicourt,  soon  distin- 
guished her  from  her  companions,  and  earnestly  devoted  him- 
self to  forming  her  mind,  and  preparing  her  for  the  career  for 
which  she  was  evidently  destined. 

In  her  sixteenth  year,  she  entered  on  a  protracted  ordeal  of 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1870-71.  Mr. 
Stokes's  Report  for  1870  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools  inspected  by  him 
in  the  North  Western  District  of  England,  p.  289. 

»  See  Chapter  XXYIL 
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suffering.  She  saw  her  pazents  ledooed  to  poverty,  and  die 
was  herself  afflicted  bjr  maladies,  which,  for  over  thirty  yearsi 
made  her  a  martyr.  Her  fervent  piety  and  conformity  to  the 
will  of  God  sustained  her  under  these  crosses.  By  no  human 
motives  could  such  fortitude  have  been  supplied.  Latterty^ 
she  had  completely  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs ;  and  thus  die 
spent  twenty-two  years  on  a  couch  of  pain,  being  unable  to 

walk  one  step.    Monsieur  Dangicourt  gave  her  the  Holy  CSom- 

• 

munion  frequently,  and  the  pious  invalid  passed  her  time  in 
intimate  union  with  her  Creator.  The  good  priest  sent  some 
ladies  of  his  congregation  to  visit  her,  for  their  edification,  as 
well  as  her  comfort.  But  on  the  outburst  of  the  BevolutioD, 
every  consolation  was  withdrawn ;  priest  and  noble  ladies  had 
to  fly ;  and  Julie  had  to  bear  alone  the  weight  of  her  sufferings. 
Even  she  was  insecure :  her  maladies  and  lowly  condition  were 
no  protection.  After  a  short  time,  the  reputation  of  her 
sanctity  rendered  her  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  revolu- 
tionists, and  they  sought  her  humble  dwelling  for  the  purpose 
of  reviling  and  insulting  her,  if  not  of  taking  her  life.  However, 
through  the  intervention  of  some  friends,  she  escaped  the 
danger,  passing  through  the  midst  of  the  blood-thirsty  crowdi 
hidden  in  the  bottom  of  a  cart. 

This  was  in  1794.  One  of  the  ladies  who  had  known  Julie, 
had  taken  refuge  at  Amiens,  and  she  invited  her  pious  friend 
to  share  her  residence  at  the  Hotel  Blin.  This  lady  was  Marie- 
Louise-Fran^ise,  Viscountess  Blin  de  Bourdon,  bom  on  March 
8,  1756.  Her  father  was  Pierre-Louis  de  Blin,  Lord  of  Bour- 
don, and  her  mother  was  daughter  of  the  Baron  de  FouquesoUe. 

Franpoise  Blin,  who  was  also  destined  for  great  things,  had 
been  tried  by  affliction.  She  and  her  &mily  had  been  im- 
prisoned, as  ^  aristocrats,'  and  had  only  escaped  death  by  the 
fall  of  Kobespierre.  Convinced  of  the  uncertainty  of  human 
hopes  and  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  she  resolved  to  devote 
herself  entirely  to  prayer  and  good  works.  As  soon  as  Julie 
arrived  at  the  Hotel  Blin,  Franpoise  became  her  constant  com- 
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panion,  and  a  holy  firiendship  sprung  up  between  them.  Seve- 
ral young  ladies,  some  of  them  members  of  noble  families, 
joined  them,  and  engaged  in  their  practices  of  piety  and 
charity — chiefly  the  education  of  poor  girls.  They  met  regu- 
larly around  the  couch  of  Julie,  giving  her  the  title  of 
^Mother,'  and  respectfully  receiving  her  instructions.  In  a 
little  time,  they  were  all  compelled  to  flee  from  the  revolu- 
tionista,  and  betook  themselves  to  Bethancourt,  a  castle  which 
^longed  to  one  of  their  number.  Here  they  laboured  assidu- 
ouily  in  the  instruction  of  the  surrounding  peasantry,  plunged 
by  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  in  the  grossest  ignorance. 
Mdre  Julie  and  her  companions  took  the  charge  of  preparing 
persons  of  their  sex  for  the  sacraments  ;  and  also  taught  them 
to  read,  write,  and  knit.  Soon  the  whole  fsLce  of  the  village 
WIS  changed,  and  God  blessed  the  first  labours  of  the  little 
■asociation  with  signal  success. 

In  1803,  they  were  able  to  return  to  Amiens,  and  there  they 
eontinued  their  good  work.  For  many  a  weary  year,  now,  had 
H^re  Julie,  a  suffering  invalid,  directed  their  pious  labours 
with  untiring  zeal  and  admirable  discretion.  In  the  month  of 
June  1804,  she  offered  up  a  novena,  or  nine  days'  devotion,  to 
beg  of  Ood  to  restore  her  health,  in  order  that  she  might 
labour  more  effectually  in  His  service.  The  prayer  of  faith 
prevailed,  and  God  was  pleased  to  raise  her  up  &om  the  couch, 
on  which  she  had  helplessly  lain  so  long.  For  the  twelve  years 
that  she  survived,  she  was  able  to  travel  about,  and  to  found 
several  houses  of  her  institute. 

It  was  on  October  15,  1805,  that  M^re  Julie,  M^re  Blin, 
md  two  of  their  first  companions  bound  themselves  by  vow  to 
the  work  to  which  God  had  called  them ;  and  this  may  be 
taken  as  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  congregation. 
Soon,  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  commimity,  and  the  re- 
quirements of  school  acconunodation,  obliged  them  to  remove 
to  a  more  commodious  house  in  Amiens.  WTien  the  new 
schools  were  ready,  one  of  their  first  boarders,  known  after- 
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W3rm  M  Sviter  Bt*faMJuig>  wuml  rimm^  tibe  atzeets  ringing  s 
snail  beiL  and  nwi  sekhl  amuiuiiieJ  W  a  crowd  of  little  giiH 
tt>  viiDin  3iie  jud — >*  T&ib  b  Qa  let  ^na  know  tiiat  the  Sisten  of 
y.jf7i£-DQme  bave  jibs  opoied  ficiee  aeiuieb  fir  little  giiia.  G% 
teH  mac  to  jQor  ptenfek."  Tbe  n^  dftT,  between  sixty  and 
KrTenrj  p«3t»  rhilitnpn  |iiegi'»t«l  tibeooHebrcs^  md  weie  gbdtf ' 
weLiomed  bv^  die  Sntwi^ 

In  l?«>v  Mere  Jnlxie  escabisifaed  a  hooK  of  ber  congregatiom 
in  Oii^nt.  and,  tibe  fiOowing  Teac  one  in  Xunmv  ak  theesmeit 
desire  of  tbe  fe^ecCive  biidi0pa.  Mese  Blin  wss  af^KMoted  fint  ^ 
sapeiiorefli  of  the  boine  at  Xnanr.  This  bee  been  tar  maay 
Tears  the  im^thnr  hanae  of  the  iastitate,  the  community  of 
Azniens  baving  been  tiiniftind  hoe.  The  fisfmdmi  died  on 
April  ^*.  ISIS ;  and  ll2re  Blin  wse  nnanfmoosly  elected  her 
anccessor^  as  giTp#ywigM«  gi  m  ■  ml  Sbe  catablifhed  aererd 
bouses  in  Belginm,  and  died  in  1838.  Her  aocceaaor  Madame 
Therese  Goetbak  de  Comtiai  opened  np  a  new  field  fear  tho 
Liboazs  of  the  congregation, haling  amt  aedony  of  ei^t  Siatati 
from  XaznTxr  to  Cincinnati  in  1840. 

There  are  now  forty  honaes  of  the  omgiegation  in  Belgium  ; 
eighteen  in  America,  induding  one  estabUdied  in  the  Bod^ 
^lountains  for  the  instruction  of  the  Bed  Indian  tribes ;  and 
seventeen  in  Engfamd.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in 
November  1845. 

At  the  request  of  all  the  Belgian  bishops,  the  congregation 
of  the  Sisters  of  Notre-Dame  was  approyed  of  and  ccmfirmed 
by  Pope  Gr^ory  XVL  on  June  28, 1844. 

Besides  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  poor,  the  Sisters 
laljour  most  successfnUj  in  different  parts  of  England  in  the 
education  of  jonng  ladies." 

In  another  chapter'  will  be  found  an  account  of  thdr 
training  college  for  school-mistresses,  which  is  highly  oom- 
mended  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  under  the 
Education  Department  of  the  Privy  Council. 

>  S<;ti  Cbaptere  XXVH.  and  XXXII.  >  Chapter  XXX  FT, 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

SISISSS    OF  THE    niSTITUTE    OF  THE    BLESSED  YIBGIK    HABT,   OB 

LOfiETTO    NUNS. 

Goodness  is  a  God-like  power^ 
And  active ;  she  doth  lead  an  angel  life^ 
But  keeps  a  holy  calendar  in  heaven. 

MONTGOMSBT. 

*  The  Sisters  of  the  Institute  of  Mary,  or,  as  they  are  popu- 
larly called,  Loretto  Nuns,'  says  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of 
Schools,  *are  believed  to  form  the  oldest  community  in 
Christendom,  devoted  to  the  education  of  girls.^  Their  first 
foundress,  Mary  Ward,^  seems  to  have  experienced  as  much 
opposition  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  would  now-a-days  be 
exhibited  towards  the  most  extravagant  advocate  of  woman's 
lights.  They  conduct  a  boarding  school  in  Hulme,  and  teach 
the  two  excellent  schools  of  Saint  Wilfred  and  Saint  Alphonsus, 
Manchester.' ' 

This  congregation  is  entirely  of  English  origin ;  and  has 
laboured  for  many  years,  most  successfully,  in  the  education  of 
girls,  rich  and  poor,  in  these  kingdoms. 

To¥rards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  number  of 
English  Catholic  ladies,  fleeing  from  religious  persecution, 
settled  in  Germany,  where  they  were  cordially  received  by  the 
bishops,  and    protected   by  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  especially 

*  This  is  not  the  case.  There  are  several  orders  engaged  in  the  education 
of  girlS;  which  are  of  much  more  ancient  date.  Mr.  Stokes  has  evidently 
been  led  into  this  error  by  the  fact  of  the  York  convent  of  this  institute^ 
founded  in  1686,  being  the  oldest  convent  in  Great  Britain. 

'  Not '  foundress  j '  but  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  community  at 
York. 

»  *  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1870-71/  p.  289. 
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Maximilian  the  Great.  In  1650,  they  formed  themselves  into 
a  religious  commmiity  in  Mmiich)  mider  the  presidency  of 
Madame  de  Maille.  Some  of  these  ladies  came  over  to  Eng- 
land, towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Queen,  Catherine  of  firaganza. 

In  1686,  James  II.  having  ascended  the  throne,'  one  of  their 
number,  Mrs.  Bedingfield,  purchased  the  ground  on  which  the 
present  convent  of  York  stands.  This  convent  and  the  sister 
house  at  Hammersmith  were  the  only  religious  communities  of 
women  in  England  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  years. 

The  nuns  of  the  York  convent  devoted  themselves  to  the 
education  of  the  children  of  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry ;  and 
thus  became  the  objects  of  bitter  persecution.  Mrs.  Beding- 
field, the  superioress,  was  imprisoned  for  a  time ;  and  the  house 
was  repeatedly  searched.  However,  though  threatened  on  eveiy 
side,  the  establishment  continued  to  receive  and  educate  youth, 
and  succeeded"  in  braving  the  storm  of  persecution. 

The  rule  was  approved  by  Clement  XI.  in  1703.  The  insti- 
tute, then  numbering  six  houses,  two  in  England  and  four  in 
Grermany,  was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Babthorpe,  an  English 
lady,  who  resided  in  the  mother  house  at  Munich,  and  whom 
His  Holiness  confirmed  superioress-general.  This  lady  col- 
lected the  constitutions  and  rendered  other  signal  services  to 
the  congregation.     She  died  in  1711. 

In  1745,  through  the  inteiTention  of  the  celebrated  Sterne,* 
a  fresh  storm  of  persecution  broke  out  against  the  community 
at  York,  who  received  express  orders  to  quit  the  house,  accom- 
panied by  threats  that  the  Penal  Laws  would  be  rigorously  en- 
forced against  them  and  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry,  if 
they  persisted  in  educating  youth.  Nevertheless,  they  stood 
their  ground ;  the  tempest  subsided ;  and  Doctor  Sterne  was 
not  only  appeased,  but  became  so  far  their  friend  as  to  serve 
them  in  their  temporal  affairs. 

At  this  convent  there  are  an  excellent  boarding  school  for 

'  Februaiy  6, 1686.  '  Laurence  Sterne.    See  Appendix  XVI. 
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young  ladies,  and  extensiye  poor  schools.  Thus  the  work  of 
education  has  been  carried  on  within  its  walls  for  nearly  two 
oenturiea. 

Owing  to  the  troubled  state  of  the  Continent,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  communication  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the 
Holy  See  sanctioned  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  insti- 
tute, bj  which  the  convents  of  these  coimtries  ceased  to  be 
goremed  by  the  mother  house  in  Germany,  and  were  placed 
under  local  jurisdiction. 

The  Irish  branch  is  one  of  much  importance.  It  was  founded 
in  1821,  by  Mrs.  Ball,  Mrs.  Arthur,  and  Mrs.  Therry,  who,  at  the 
xequeet  of  Doctor  Murray,  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  came 
ofer  from  York  convent  for  the  purpose.  In  the  course  of  the 
ibllowixig  year,  the  celebrated  convent,  Loretto  Abbey  at  Bath- 
fiurnam,  was  founded.  From  this,  the  Irish  mother  house,  Mrs. 
Ball,*  a  lady  distinguished  alike  by  her  zeal  and  rare  adminis- 
trative ability,  established  fourteen  convents  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland,  besides  sending  out  commimities  to  India,  America, 
and  the  Mauritius. 

The  rule  is  that  of  Saint  Ignatius.  The  Sisters  are  en- 
gaged in  the  education  of  rich  and  poor.  Their  schools  are 
numerously  attended  and  admirably  conducted. 

There  are  fifteen  convents  in  Ireland,  and  four  in  Great 
Britain.  The  particulars  of  these  will  be  found  in  another 
chapter.' 

^  Sister  of  the  Right  Honorable  Justice  Ball. 
«  See  Chapter  XXVU. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THB  FAITHFUL  COMPANIONS  OF  JESTTS* 

Thej  seem  destined  to  become  of  great  service  as  accomplished  teaclien 
of  elementaiy  schods.— Mr.  Stoxbs,  Her  Ma,'e8^s  Intpeelor  of  ScAoojr. 

*  The  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus  are  a  teaching  order  of 
French  origin,  haying  their  head  quarters  in  Paris,'  says 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools.  *  In  and  near  Manchester 
they  conduct  several  flourishing  schools,  viz.,  Manchester,  St. 
Austin's ;  Salford,  St.  John's ;  Salford,  St.  Peter's ;  Salford, 
Mount  Carmel ;  and  Pendleton.  They  also  teach  Liverpool^ 
St.  Patrick's ;  Birkenhead,  St.  Mary's ;  Preston,  St.  Austin's ; 
and  Chester,  St.  Wedburgh's.  It  is  understood  that  boarding 
schools  where  girls  of  the  richer  classes  may  obtain  a  good 
education  form  their  first  care ;  but  they  have  been  induced 
by  charitable  motives  to  add  the  charge  of  schools  for  the  poor 
to  this  special  work,  and  as  they  con6ne  themselves  entirely  to 
education,  and  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  a  nimierous  body 
under  one  superior-general,  they  seem  destined  to  become  of 
great  service  as  accomplished  teachers  of  elementary  schools.'  ^ 

We  shall  presently  see  that,  besides  those  reported  on  by  Mr. 
Stokes,  the  Sisters  have  several '  flourishing  schools '  in  other 
districts  of  England,  and  some  in  Ireland.  Let  us  first  take 
a  glance  at  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  state  of  their 
institute,* 

The  foundress,  Marie-Madeleine-Victoire  de  Bengy,  descended 

^  Mr.  Stokes's  Report  for  1870,  of  Roman  Catholic  Schools  m  North 
Western  Division  of  England,  in  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  p.  289. 

'  For  the  particulars  up  to  the  year  1805, 1  am  mainly  indebted  to  M. 
L'Abb^  F.  Martm*fl  life  of  the  Foundress,  Paris,  1865. 
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of  a  noble  fieunily  in  the  province  of  Berry,  was  bom  on  Sep- 
tember 22, 1781.  Her  father,  Sylvain-Charles-Pierre  de  Bengy, 
captain  in  the  French  army  and  knight  of  the  Boyal  and  Mili- 
tary order  of  Saint  Louis,  was  equally  distinguished  by  his  gal- 
lant bearing  as  a  brave  soldier,  and  his  accomplishments  and 
virtues  as  a  Christian  gentleman.  Her  mother,  Marie  de  Gougny 
de  la  Presle,  was  a  lady  of  exemplary  piety,  and  devoted  to  the 
education  of  her  family. 

Little  Victoire  gave  evidence,  at  an  early  age,  of  that  talent 
by  which  she  was  afterwards  distinguished,  and  by  which,  com- 
bined with  her  genuine  goodness  of  heart,  she  was  able  to 
accomplish  so  much  for  God  and  her  neighbour.^  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Bevolution,  her  parents  fled  to  one  of  their  country 
seats ;  and  there  Victoire  shared  with  them  a  life  of  compara- 
tive poverty  and  obscurity.  Her  education  was  altogether 
superintended  by  her  mother,  who  inured  her  and  her  other 
children  to  lives  of  work,  and  even  hardship.  This  style  of 
education,  we  are  told,  was  then  common  in  great  families ; 
and  to  it  society  was  indebted  for  that  *  constellation  of  mag- 
nanimous women  who,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Revolution,  contri- 
buted so  much,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  to  the  religious 
resurrection  of  France.' 

On  August  21,  1804,  Victoire,  then  in  her  twenty-third  year, 
was  married  to  Antoine-Joseph  de  Bonnault  d'Houet,  eldest  son 
of  the  Viscount  de  Bonnault  d'Houet,  ancient  deputy  to  the 
States  of  Berry,  and  knight  of  Saint  Louis.  On  her  mar- 
riage, she  resided  with  her  husband  at  Bourges,  where  they 
maintained  a  well-ordered  and  pious  household.  Monsieur  de 
Bonnault  d'Houet  was  distinguished  by  a  generous  love  for  the 

^  In  a  letter  of  Madame  de  Ben^,  written  July  6,  1785,  when  little 
Victoire  was  not  quite  four  years  old,  we  find  the  following  passage : — 
*  Pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  petite  fille,  elle  est  parfois  m^chante,  mais  le  plus 
0Oiiyent  mignonne.  M.  de  la  Rividre  pretend  qu*elle  a  plus  d'esprit  que 
nous  tous  ensemble.  Je  n'en  suis  pas  jalouse.  C'est  bien  dommage  qu'elle 
ne  soit  pas  un  petit  gar9ony  car  chez  nous  autres  pauvres  femmes,  on  ne 
compte  pas  Vesprit  pour  beaucoup,  et  on  le  cultive  bien  peu.' 
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poor.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  Viscount  remonstrated  with 
him  on  his  profuse  charities,  he  replied,  *  Be  not  nneasy,  father ; 
I  put  out  my  money  at  great  interest.' 

Their  nuurried  life  was  of  short  duration.  On  July  1,  1805, 
Yictoire  hecame  a  widow,  and,  two  months  after,  gave  birth  to 
a  son.  Thenceforward,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of 
this  child,  Marie-Sylvain-Antoine-Eugene  de  Bonnault,  heir  to 
the  family  honours. 

In  1810,  the  wars  of  the  Empire  had  filled  the  hospitals  of 
Bourges  with  wounded  soldiers,  native  and  Spanish.  The  Ln* 
perial  government  had  applied  to  the  oongr^ation  of  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul  for  Sisters  to  attend  the  wards ;  but  that  con- 
gregation, having  suffered  much  firom  the  Bevolution,  in  com- 
mon with  every  other  religious  institute,  and  having  moreover 
dispatched  all  its  disposable  subjects  to  the  Spanish  frontier, 
where  their  ministrations  were  even  still  more  needed,  could 
not  supply  sufficient  numbers.  The  necessity  was  great. 
Typhus  and  other  maladies  had  set  in.  Then  it  was  that 
Madame  d'Houet,  as  we  shall  henceforward  call  her,^  having 
taken  due  precautions  for  the  safety  of  her  child,  entered  on 
the  work  of  the  hospitals,  disguised  as  a  peasant  woman,  and 
served  as  an  ordinary  nur&iSe.  After  some  time,  she  contracted 
the  fever,  and  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  A  Sister  of 
Charity,  who  laboured  beside  her,  and  to  whom  she  had  con- 
fided her  secret,  was  also  stricken  down,  and  succumbed  to 
the  disease.     Against  all  hope,  Madame  d'Houet  recovered. 

For  the  next  ten  years,  she  divided  her  time  between  the 
care  of  her  son,  and  works  of  devotion  and  cliarity.  She  had 
long  dwelt  on  and  deplored  the  great  want  of  educational 
establishments  in  the  country.  The  Bevolution  and  the  train 
of  wars  that  had  followed,  up  to  the  year  1815,  had  created  a 

^  Latterly,  through  a  motive  of  humilityi  she  dropped  the  family  name 
of  de  Bonnault,  and  wished  to  be  known  only  as  Madame  d'Houet,  the 
designation  of  one  of  her  husband's  estates.  It  is  by  this  name  that  the 
pious  foundress  of  the  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus  is  generally  known. 
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lamentaUe  void  in  this  respect.     S)ie  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
devote  the  reniainder  of  her  life  to  supplying  this  want.   When 
her  son  had  nearly  completed  his  fifteenth  year,  and  his  edu- 
cation was  well  advanced,  she  resolved,  with  the  full  concur- 
rence of  her-  spiritual  director,  to  enter  immediately  on  the 
work.    Accordingly,  on  March  20,  1820,  prostrate  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  she  offered  her  whole  being  to  Grod,  and  consecrated 
herself  entirely  to  His  service  in  the  education  of  youth.     She 
ever  afterwards  considered  this  the  day  from  which  her  congre- 
gation dates  its  birth.     On  April  20  ensuing,  she  opened  a 
school  in  Amiens.     She  commenced  with  two  assistants  and  a 
few  young  girls  sent  her  as  pupils  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

The  undertaking  was  highly  approved  of  by  Monseigneur  de 
Bombelles,  the  bishop  of  Amiens,  who,  about  the  same  time, 
had  the  gratification  of  seeing  established  in  his  diocese  the 
congregations  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre-Dame,  and  La  Sainte 
Famille,  with  similar  objects.  The  good  prelate  was  sensible 
how  much  the  well-being  of  society  depends  on  a  truly  Chris- 
tian education  being  imparted  to  those  who  afterwards,  as 
wives  and  mothers,  must  exercise  so  powerful  an  influence, 
whether  for  good  or  ill.  Several  ladies  had  joined  Madame 
d'Houet,  and,  with  the  bishop's  sanction,  they  all  commenced 
their  novitiate  on  October  22,  1822. 

The  name  selected  by  the  foundress  for  her  congregation, 
*  The  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus,'  was  suggested  by  her 
great  devotion  to  the  Holy  Family,  and  the  holy  women  who 
attended  on  Jesus  in  His  joumeyings  in  Judea,  followed  Him  in 
His  passion,  ministered  to  Him  in  His  last  moments,  and  wit- 
nessed His  death  on  Calvary.  She  loved  to  dwell  on  their 
services  to  their  Lord  and  Master ;  and  she  would  have  her 
little  community,  at  an  humble  distance,  imitate  their  zeal 
and  devotion  in  His  service.  She  used  to  picture  to  the  Sisters, 
in  glowing  terms,  the  humble  house  of  Nazareth,  the  type 
and  model  of  every  religious  community,  but  especially,  ac- 
cording to  her   conception,  the  type  and  model  of  this  new 
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congregation.  ^  Jesus,'  she  used  to  say  to  them,  ^  should  be  the 
general  director  of  this  society ;  we  ought  to  have  His  spirit, 
His  heart,  and  His  name,  and  take  Mary,  who  is  His  mother, 
to  be  our  superior  and  our  Mother.  Saint  Joseph,  the  third  of 
the  most  holy  family  that  ever  existed  in  the  world,  the  most 
fedthfiil  companion  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  should  be  our  introducer 
to  both  one  and  the  other  in  this  life,  and  the  guide,  who, 
receiving  our  souls,  at  the  last  sigh,  will  conduct  them  to  the 
eternal  company  of  Jesus  and  Mary  in  heaven.^  ^ 

The  year  1823  saw  twenty  fervent  novices  under  the  guidance 
of  Madame  d'Houet.  She  now  had  assembled  over  two  hundred 
poor  girls  in  her  schooL  These  little  ones,  taken  from  among 
the  poorest,  the  most  neglected,  and  the  most  exposed  to  temp- 
tation, were  taught  to  read,  to  write,  to  work ;  and,  above  all, 
they  were  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  truths  and  precepts  of 
religion.  Their  kind  benefactress  knew  how  to  attract  them  by 
a  happy  blending  of  the  useful  and  agreeable.  Interesting 
tales  and  innocent  amusements  varied  their  school  duties.  She 
and  her  companions  entered  into  their  views,  mingled  in  their 
childish  sports,  and,  becoming  once  again  children  themselves, 
completely  gained  the  hearts  of  their  little  pupils.  The  same 
principle,  more  or  less  prevailing  in  all  the  educational  orders, 
is  especially  characteristic  of  this  institute ;  and  thus,  in  all  its 
schools,  whether  of  rich  or  poor,  the  mistresses  and  the  children 
seem  to  form  one  happy  family. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1823,  Madame  d'Houet  was 
able  to  send  out  her  first  colony.  On  November  1  she  arrived 
at  Chateauroux,  with  five  nuns  and  two  novices.  She  was  so 
fortimate  as  to  secure  a  commodious  building — much  out  of 
repair  it  is  true,  but  with  extensive  gardens  and  groimds,  and 
in  every  other  respect  admirably  suited  for  her  purpose.     Here 

*  These  words  are  literally  taken  from  notes  of  Madame  d'Houet,  dated 
precisely  at  this  time,  and  written  apparently  with  the  view  of  fixing  her 
ideas  and  her  recollections,  for  those  pious  conferences  which  she  used  to 
hold  with  her  companions.  *  Vie  de  Madame  d'Houet/  par  VAhh6  Martin, 
Paris,  1805,  p.  200. 
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Bhe  numbered,  in  a  very  short  time,  no  less  than  five  hundred 
children  in  her  poor  schools;  and  her  two  schools  for  young 
ladies,  one  for  the  highest,  and  one  for  the  middle  classes,  were 
most  gladly  availed  of,  and  were  frequented  by  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pupils.  These  numbers  continued  to  in- 
crease; for,  rich  and  poor,  the  children  loved  their  schools. 
The  reason  is  thus  given  : — '  Les  pauvres  petites  venaient  avec 
joie,  car  Madame  d'Houet,  k  Chateauroux  comme  k  Amiens, 
savait  rendre  I'^cole  agr&tble.' 

One  great  diflBculty  experienced  in  most  of  our  poor  schools, 
whether  denominational  or  mixed,  is  the  irregular  attendance 
of  children.  The  principle  of  '  making  the  school  agreeable,' 
especially  in  the  case  of  girls'  schools  and  infant  schools,  would 
do  much  towards  obviating  this  difficulty.  The  ladies  of  the 
neighbourhood,  by  regularly  visiting  the  schools,  and  by  in- 
teresting themselves  in  the  children — here  providing  a  little 
feast,  here  diatributing  premiums  for  good  attendance,  here 
again  giving  clothes,  where  needed,  in  deserving  cases — might 
effect  much  good  in  this  direction.  Such  a  work,  carried  on, 
not  by  fits  and  starts,  but  steadily  and  systematically,  would, 
in  many  an  instance,  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  children, 
most  gratifying  to  their  parents,  and  encouraging  to  the 
teachers ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  tend  to  bridge  over 
the  gulf  that  so  widely  severs  the  classes  of  rich  and  poor  in 
modem  society. 

Evening  schools  for  young  women  unable  to  attend  by  day, 
and  Sunday  classes  for  religious  instruction  after  the  hours  of 
Divine  service,  were  next  opened.  Thus,  within  twelve  months, 
when  Madame  d'Houet  was  able  to  return  to  Amiens,  she  left 
her  community  at  Chateauroux,  assembling  around  them  in 
their  several  classes  a  total  of  eight  hundred  pupils. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell,  in  detail,  on  her  other  foundations 
—at  Nantes,  Sainte-Anne  d'Auray  in  Brittany,  Langres,  Bour- 
ges,  Nice,  Annecy  in  Savoy,  Carouge  near  Geneva,  Asti 
and  Turin — all  with  the  high  approval  of  the  bishops,  and 
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general  rejoicings  of  the  inhabitants.  Extensive  poor  schools, 
boarding  and  day  schools  for  yonng  ladies,  evening  schools  for 
adults,  Sunday  classes  for  fieustory  girls  and  others  employed 
during  the  week,  and  female  orphanages,  all  rapidly  grouped 
themselves  about  these  several  establishments. 

In  1826,  Madame  d'Houet,  accompanied  by  Madaime  Le- 
grand,  and  furnished  with  letters  from  the  Bishop  of  Amiens, 
visited  Rome,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  approval  of  her  con- 
gregation by  the  Holy  See.  Th^  had  an  bourse  private 
audience  of  Leo  XII.,  who  received  them  with  truly  paternal 
kindness,  and  entered  with  deep  interest  into  the  subject  of 
their  institute,  its  rule,  and  objects.  On  August  2  that  year 
His  Holiness  addressed  a  brief  to  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  ap- 
proving the  new  congregation,  and  recommending  its  extension. 
This  approval  was  confirmed  by  Gregory  XVI.,  in  a  l»rief  dated 
August  5,  1837,  on  the  occasion  of  a  second  journey  to  Borne, 
undertaken  by  the  foimdress  for  the  purpose.  In  the  oourse 
of  the  audience,  when  Madame  d'Houet  had  occasion  to  ref^ 
to  the  difficulties  and  opposition  she  had  to  encounter,  the 
Holy  Father  reminded  her  and  her  companion  that  all  the 
works  of  Grod  suffer  persecution ;  he  cited  examples  th^eof, 
and  then  added :  ^  You  have  a  beautiful  name,  but  you  must 
bear  all  its  consequences,  and,  as  Companions  of  Jesus,  suffer 
with  Him.  Behold  the  Church ;  she  has  always  been  perse- 
cuted ;  it  is  what  has  constituted  her  strength  and  her  glory. 
So  shall  it  be  with  you ;  but  take  courage,  and  Ood  will  bless 
you.'  * 

After  the  first  approval  of  the  congregation  in  1846,  Madame 
d'Houet  was  elected  superioress-general. 

In  1847,  on  the  invitation  of  the  archbishop,  Monseigneur 
Affre,  she  established  a  house  in  Paris,  where,  in  the  course  of 
^  few  years,  she  had  several  flourishing  convents.  She  also 
removed  the  mother  house  of  the  congregation  to  that  city. 

^  At  the  present  time,  when  the  Church  is  oppreesed,  despoiled,  and  per- 
secuted, these  words  of  the  Holy  Father  have  peculiar  interest. 
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We  now  come  to  the  introduction  of  the  institute  into  Eng- 
land.    On   November  10,  1830,   Madame   d'Houet  and  one 
companion,  Julie  G-uillemet,  landed  in  London.     They  bore  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  a  venerable  priest.  Father  Nerinkx, 
who  Uved  at  Somerstown,  and  had  laboured  for  many  years  in 
discharging  missionary  duties  among  the  poor  Catholics  of  that 
diatrict.     The  nuns  expected  to  find  an  isolated  priest,  living 
alone  and  neglected,  in  an  humble  presbytery ;  but  great  was 
their  surprise  when  they  were  ushered  into  a  fine  establishment, 
and  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  young  girls  clad  in  uniform. 
Thqr  believed  it  was   a   convent;  but,  on   presenting  their 
letters,  they  were  soon  undeceived.     These  extensive  schools, 
boarding  and  day,  had  been  opened,  many  years  before,  by  a 
French  emigre  priest,  the  Abbe  Carron,  who  had  thus  repaid 
the  noble  hospitality  which  England  had  extended  to  him,  and 
which  she  is  ever  ready  to  extend  to  the  unfortimate  of  other 
nations.^     On  returning  to  France,  the  good  old  man  had  left 
his  schools,  a  solemn  trust,  to  Father  Nerinkx  and  his  sister. 
They  had  now,  for  a  considerable  time,  been  conducted  by  that 
lady  and  eight  assistants,  and,  between  boarders  and  externs, 
numbered  over  two  hundred  pupils. 

As  Father  Nerinkx  and  his  sister  were  advancing  in  years, 
and  felt  that  the  death  of  either  of  them  might  be  fatal  to 
their  schools,  they  were  anxious  to  get  a  religious  community 
to  relieve  them  of  their  charge.  They  had  long  sought  such  a 
community,  but  hitherto  in  vain.  Here  now  was  the  desired 
opportunity.  They  now  felt  that  they  might  place  the  estab- 
lishment on  a  permanent  foundation.  The  house  and  schools 
were  in  perfect  order  ;  not  one  shilling  was  due  on  them ;  and 
a    sum   of  over   six  thousand  pounds  had  been  expended  in 

'  The  Abbd  Carron,  driyen  into  exile  by  the  troubled  state  of  France, 
mrriyed  in  London  in  the  year  1706,  without  one  sbilling  in  his  pocket. 
He  settled  at  Somerstown,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  by  his  devoted  exer- 
tions, succeeded  in  establishing  and  supporting  two  hospitals,  an  orphanage, 
and  a  house  of  providence,  besides  the  ecbools  above  descnbed.  Ho  also 
expended  4fiO0L  on  the  building  of  a  church. 
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repairs  and  improvements  during  the  current  year.  With  the 
sanction  of  the  bishop.  Doctor  Bramston/  the  whole  establish- 
ment was  handed  over  to  Madame  d'Houet,  on  November  16 — 
six  days  after  her  arrival — one  condition  being  laid  down  by 
the  prelate — ^that  English  should  continue  to  be  the  language 
spoken  in  the  schools.  Three  more  nuns  came  over  imme- 
diately ;  and  Madame  d'Houet,  having  made  all  arrangements, 
and  having  appointed  Madame  Ouillemet  mother  superior, 
returned  to  Amiens,  taking  with  her  fifteen  English,  young 
ladies,  to  enter  the  novitiate  and  qualify  themselves  for  the 
work  of  the  London  foundation.' 

The  schools  of  Somerstown,  now  for  forty-two  years  conducted 
by  this  community,  have  been  a  source  of  incalculable  good  to 
the  neighbourhood.  The  children  receive  a  solid  English 
education;  they  are  trained  in  habits  of  industry;  and  are 
thoroughly  instructed  in  their  religion.  The  boarding  schools 
being  at  a  very  low  rate,  are  a  great  benefit ;  inasmuch  as  they 
accommodate  a  class  not  usually  so  accommodated.  The  terms 
are  only  12Z.  a  year,  exclusive  of  clothes  and  school-books. 
Some,  who  are  orphans,  are  educated  free  of  all  expense.  Each 
pupil  is  provided  with  good  board  and  lodging,  and  taught 
those  things   most  suitable   for   her    future   position  in   life, 

*  The  Right  Reverend  James  Yorke  Bramston,  bishop  of  Usula,  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  the  London  district,  was  consecrated  June  29,  1823,  and 
died  July  11,  1830. 

'  It  is  almost  unnecessary  here  to  observe  that  the  great  majoiify  of  the 
ladies  forming  this  and  the  other  congregations  and  orders  in  these  countries 
are  English  and  Irish.  In  the  first  instance,  in  making  a  foundation  of  a 
foreign  institute,  the  two  or  three  religious  sent  over  by  the  motiier  house 
are  necessarily  foreigners.  But,  as  the  numbers  increase,  and  new  novices 
are  received  and  professed,  our  countryvromen  are  the  subjects  selected  for 
our  convents;  as  they  speak  the  language,  and  best  know  the  manners, 
customs,  and  dispositions  of  the  people. 

In  the  convents  in  which  there  are  young  ladies*  boarding  schools,  there 
are  invariably  some  French  and  sometimes  other  foreign  nuns ;  and  hence 
the  pupils  of  these  schools  acquire  perfect  facility  in  speaking  French  and 
other  Continental  languages.  The  majority  of  the  religious,  however,  in 
all  cases,  are  of  British  or  Irish  families. 
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irhether  she  remain  an  inmate  of  her  family,  or  be  engaged  in 
YyiiBinesB,  or  seek  her  livelihood  in  service.    The  children  are  also 
taught  needlework,  which  is  taken  in  at  the  school  and  care- 
folly  executed.     The  day  schools  are  frequented  by  a   large 
nmnber  of  poor  girls,  who  are  gratuitously  educated. 

In  1841,  with  a  view  to  opening  a  first-class  boarding  school 
for  young  ladies,  the  community  purchased  Gumley  House,  a 
l)eaatiful  seat  at  Isleworth,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
mne  miles  from  London,  and  commanding  a  view  of  Bichmond, 
«tt  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.     The  site  is  peculiarly  well 
^pted  for  the  purpose,  as  the  entire  district  is  remarkable  for 
its  salubrious  air,  healthy  gravelly  soil,  and  excellent'  water. 
The  new  convent  was  opened  on  March  25  that  year  by  the 
Bight  Reverend  Doctor  Griffith,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  London 
district.     Parents  and  children,  all  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
of  praise  of  this  excellent  school,  which  now  has  been  over 
thirty  years  in  existence.     Here,  in  accordance  with  the  system 
of  the  foundress,  the  nuns  and  their  pupils  form  one  happy 
fiimily  circle.     Attached  to  the  convent  are  schools  for  the 
gratuitous  education  of  the  poor  children  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

There  are  eleven  houses  of  the  congregation  in  England, 
and  three  in  Ireland.  The  particulars  of  these  will  be  found 
elsewhere.'  The  convent  of  Laurel  Hill,  near  Limerick,  de- 
serves special  notice.  It  was  opened  in  1844.  It  is  agreeably 
situated,  about  a  mile  below  Limerick,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Shannon,  with  handsomely  laid  out  grounds,  sloping  down 
to  the  river.  Here  there  is  a  first-class  boarding  school,  and 
also  a  day  school,  well  worthy  in  every  respect  to  stand  side- 
by-side  with  Giunley  House. 

In  our  large  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  the  Sisters 
have  now,  for  many  years,  been  devotedly  and  unobtrusively 
labouring  among  the  poor,  with  blessed  results.  We  have  seen 
how  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  refers  to  their  services 

»  Chapter  XXVII. 
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in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Salford,  Pendleton,  Birkenhead  and 
Chester.  To  these  we  may  add  Skipton,  Preston  and  Exeter, 
as  well  as  the  two  London  houses  above  mentioned.  A  Pro- 
testant author,  already  quoted,^  who  has  visited  several  con- 
vents, pronounces  them  to  be  ^perennial  sources  of  good  to 
their  respective  neighbourhoods.'  What  lang^uage  can  ade- 
quately describe  the  good  they  efifect  in  those  closely  packed 
hives  of  population — our  manufacturing  towns  ? 

Let  us  walk  through  an  English  factory.  We  behold,  on 
every  side,  much  to  admire,  much  to  astonish  us — the  wondrous 
machinery,  all  but  sentient  and  reasoning ;  the  precision  of  that 
machinery,  in  motion  ;  its  exquisitely  delicate  manipulation  of 
the  raw  material ;  the  beautiful  fabric  produced,  in  never  end- 
ing variety,  and  perfect  in  every,  even  the  minutest,  detail ; 
and  then  the  motive  force — the  giant  power  of  steam,  with  its 
rushing  breath  of  flame  and  tumultuous  strength,  trained  to 
readiest  obedience,  as  of  a  docile  child !  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  human  machines  ?  Pale,  haggard,  and  jaded,  these 
girls  retire,  at  evening,  to  a  squalid  home,  in  a  densely  in- 
habited court  or  alley.  We  need  not  dilate  on  the  sights  and 
sounds  that  await  them  there.  We  need  not  moralize  on  the 
results  of  evil  associations.  We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  pro- 
verb that  one  diseased  sheep  will  affect  the  whole  flock.  Let 
us  rather  see  how  such  evil  influences — unfortunately  inevi- 
table, under  the  circumstances — may  be  counteracted.  Let  us 
visit  the  evening  schools  of  the  good  Sisters — for  the  children 
cannot  attend  by  day,  and  a  zealous  clergy  induce  them  to 
frequent  the  evening  classes  formed  for  their  benefit.  We  re- 
cognize among  the  willing  pupils  several  of  the  girls  we  have 
seen  in  the  factory  at  an  earlier  hour.  We  are  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  their  close  attention  to  their  studies,  after  a  day  of 
bard  toil.  We  are  still  more  pleased  at  the  kind,  nay  affec- 
tionate solicitude  of  their  teachers. 

The  good  done  by  such  schools  is  incalculable.     In  our  great 

*  Sir  Jolrn  Forbes,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  Her  Majesty's  Houaebold. 
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centree  of  mannfiu^uring  industry,  from  an  early  age,  the  Im- 
perioQs  demands  of  imceasing  toil  absorb  oar  juvenile  popu<* 
latkm.    Of  these  there  is  a  large  proportion  above  the  age 
ootttemidated  in  the  Factory  Acts.     How  are  these  poor  toilers 
to  know  anything  of  God  and  His  revealed  truths,  or  of  their 
duties  as  Christians,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  evening 
school  ?    Where  else  can  they  be  furnished  with  those  pious 
maxims  and  precepts,  and  those  safeguards  they  so  much  re* 
quire,  amidst  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  with  which  their  humble 
path  through  life  is  strewn  ?     Debar'  them   from   Christian 
truning,  deprive  them  altogether  of  the  influences  of  religion ; 
and,  forming  a  half- savage  population  in  the  lowest  stratum  of 
society,  they  become  the  victims  and  the  instruments  of  vice 
and  crime.     ^  In  large  cities,'  says  one  of  the  nuns,  ^  the  reli- 
gions and  moral  condition  of  adults  is  still  more  deplorable 
than  that  of  the  children.     These  poor  girls,  the  greater  part 
of  them  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  or  even  more, 
come  to  us  sometimes  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred. 
We  instruct  them  in  the  catechism ;  we  prepare  them  for  sacra- 
ments ;  we  teach  them  reading,  a  little  arithmetic,  to  enable 
tliem  to  keep  accounts,  and,   above   all   things,   plain-work.' 
Thus,  we  are  informed,  has  a  great  change  been  wrought  in 
the  masses  of  the  working  populations  of  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester.    The  poor  girls  themselves  are  glad  to  frequent  the 
schools  and  profit  by  the  opportunities  afforded  them.     The 
nuns  are  truly  mothers  to  them,  and  are  loved  by  them  as 
mothers. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  imagine  that  the  Sabbath  brings 
the  Sisters  repose  after  their  heavy  labours  of  the  week.  Such 
is  fiur  from  being  the  case.  Sunday  is  with  them  a  busy  day 
indeed.  There  are  many  women  who  need  ins^ction,  and, 
being  employed  at  fsu^tory  and  other  work  by  day,  and  engaged 
in  domestic  duties  in  the  evenings,  can  only  visit  the  convent 
after  religious  worship  on  Sundays.     The  instruction  of  these 

T  2 
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— a  Biunerous  class — is  not  the  least  useful  work  in  which  the 
Sisters  are  employed. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  several  functions  of  charity 
here  detailed  are  confined  to  this  one  congregation.  They  more 
or  less  engage  the  attention  of  all  communities  of  religious 
women  in  these  countries. 

The  pious  foundress  of  this  institute  died  in  Paris  on  April 
5,  1858.  The  success  of  her  work,  under  God,  and  its  great 
value  to  her  fellow-creatures,  will  best  be  seen  and  appreciated^ 
by  a  visit  to  any  of  the  convents  of  her  congregation. 
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Tis  well  to  train  our  searching  eyes 

To  wonder^  not  to  mock ; 
For  the  nameless  steed  may  win  the  prize, 
The  *  wee '  child  grow  to  a  giant  size, 

And  the  atom  found  a  rock. 

Eliza  Cook. 

St.  Sbbvan,  the  suburb  of  St.  M alo  in  Brittany,  being  prin- 
cipally inhabited   by  a  fishing  and   seafaring  population,  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  widows.     About  thirty  years 
ago,  M.  I'Abb^  Le  Pailleur,  the  eur^  of  the  parish,  feeling  for 
the  number  of  poor  people  aroimd  him,  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  natural  supporters  by  the  treacherous  element 
on  which  they  gained  their  hard-earned  subsistence,  and  being 
moreover  desirous  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  mendicancy 
at  the  church  doors,  conceived  a  plan,  which  to  most  people  at 
the  time  must  have  appeared  anything  but  feasible,  but  of 
which  the  great  and  rapid  success  has  proved  how  well  founded 
were  the  anticipations  of  its  projector.     It  was  simply,  that 
all  these  poor  people  should  be  supported  by  the  poor.     He 
spoke  on  the  subject  to  two  pious  young  girls  of  his  flock, 
seamstresses,  Marie  Augustine  and  Marie  Th^r^se ;  and  they 
readily  entered  into  his  views.     At  his  suggestion,  they  com- 
menced, by  adopting  a  decent,  blind,  poor  old  woman,  with 
whom  they  shared  their  attic,  maintaining  her  by  their  labour, 
and  treating  her  with  the  greatest  kindness.     After  some  time, 
they  were  joined  by  Jeanne  Jugan,  a  servant  woman,  aged 
forty-eight,  who  contributed  not  only  her  own  exertions,  but 
600  francs,  the  hard  savings  of  her  life,  to  the  work.     She  was 
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soon  followed  by  Fanchon  Aubert,  who  had  a  large  stock  of 
house  linen,  some  plain  furniture,  and  a  small  sum  of  money, 
to  add  to  the  common  stock. 

These  four  good  women,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founders  of  what  has  now  grown  into  a  great  congregation, 
numbering  one  hundred  and  forty  houses,  containing  two  thou- 
sand Sisters,  and  maintaining  more  than  twenty  thousand  aged 
poor,  immediately  resolved  to  extend  their  operations.  By  the 
credit  of  Fanchon  Aubert,  they  were  enabled  to  take  a  much 
larger  room,  in  which  they  fitted  up  twelve  beds,  which  were 
soon  occupied  by  as  many  poor  old  women,  who  had  previously 
depended  altogether  on  mendicancy  for  their  subsistence.  The 
question  now  arose  how  they  and  their  prot^g^s  were  to  be  sup- 
ported. Their  earnings  would,  in  any  case,  be  altogether  insuf- 
ficient ;  but  even  these  had  ceased,  as  all  their  time  was  demanded 
by  the  necessities  of  their  helpless  charge.  To  assist  the  old 
women  in  rising  and  going  to  bed,  to  prepare  their  food,  to  keep 
the  room  clean,  and  perform  other  offices  of  charity  for  them  ab- 
sorbed nearly  all  their  time.  ^  Go  on,  my  dear  daughters,'  said 
the  cur^,  ^  the  work  is  God's,  and  He  will  bless  it :  the  charity 
of  the  faithful  will  supply  the  necessary  means.  You  must 
beg  from  door  to  door.'  Jeanne  was  the  first  to  go  forth  with 
her  basket,  into  which  crusts  of  bread,  scraps  of  meat,  fish,  and 
small  copper  coins  were  thrown  ;  and,  from  that  day  forth,  *  the 
begging  Sisters,'  in  every  country  in  which  they  have  established 
their  institute,  have  been  well  received  by  people  of  all  religious 
denominations,  by  whose  charity  they  are  enabled  to  support, 
and  solace  the  declining  years  of  thousands  of  decent  poor  of 
both  sexes,  who,  but  for  them  would  starve,  or  be  inmates  of 
our  workhouses. 

Although  St.  Servan  was  the  first  house,  being  established  in 
1840,  the  mother  house  is  Kennes,  founded  in  1846.  The  con- 
gregation was  approved  of  by  Pius  IX.  in  1854.  The  rule  is 
that  of  Saint  Augustine,  with  constitutions  adapted  to  the  life 
of  the  Sisters. 
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There  are  twelve  houses  of  the  Little  Sisters  in  the  United 
Kingdom-^eleven  in  Great  Britain,  and  one  in  Ireland.  The 
list  of  these  will  be  found  elsewhere.^ 

If  any  of  my  readers  chance  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Portobello  Boad,  Netting  Hill,  they  will  be  well  repaid  by  a 
visit  to  the  fine  establishment  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor 
in  that  qtiarter.  Here  are  eighty  men,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  women,  all  over  sixty,  and  some  indeed  having  attained 
a  very  advanced  age,  ministered  to  and  supported  by  the 
willing  hands  and  kindly  hearts  of  the  Little  Sisters.  There 
are  two  main  divisions  of  the  house — that  of  the  men,  and  that 
of  the  women. 

In  the  first,  we  see  a  number  of  comfortably  clad,  happy  old 
fellows,  in  the  several  rooms,  or  the  exercise  ground, — here  a 
group  at  cards,  with  a  circle  of  intent  lookers  on  ;  here  a  knot 
of  graybeards,  gossipping  of  old  times  ;  here  quiet  spectacled 
readers  of  the  newspapers  or  some  entertaining  book ;  here  a 
venerable  patriarch,  tottering  on  tHe  verge  of  the  grave, 
gently  led  about  to  get  a  mouthful  of  the  siunmer  air.  Se- 
veral are  enjoying  their  pipes  ;  for  the  Sisters  contrive  some- 
how to  keep  them  supplied  with  tobacco,  in  moderate  quantity, 
and,  on  their  daily  quest,  are  considerately  handed,  by  good 
Christians,  odd  scraps  of  the  soothing  weed  for  the  comfort  of 
their  poor  old  clients. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  here,  that  all  these  men  are  not  of  the 
poorest  class.  All,  no  doubt,  are  now  destitute.  But  time 
was,  when  some  of  them  held  good  positions  in  society.  For, 
in  this  uncertain  world,  positions  seemingly  impregnable  will 
sometimes  have  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  a  great  commercial 
crisis,  and  as  we  advance  far  into  the  vale  of  life,  friends  and 
relatives  will  drop  off  beside  us,  and  so  it  may  come  to  pass 
that  men,  who  once  seemed  secure  from  the  caprice  of  fortune, 
will  find  themselves  alone  and  penniless  in  their  declining 
years. 

*  Chapter  XXVII.,  Statistics  of  Convents. 
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The  women's  division  is  no  less  interesting  than  that  of  the 
men.  The  numbers  are  half  again  as  many.  Some  knit 
stockings,  and  otherwise  usefully  fill  up  their  time ;  some 
quietly  loll  in  their  easy  chairs ;  all  or  nearly  all  enjoy  their 
dish  of  chat ;  and  some  few  of  them  address  us.  We  noticed 
a  few  extremely  aged.  These  are  looked  after  by  their 
companions.     All  appear  to  be  most  comfortably  clad. 

The  kitchen  is  well  worth  a  visit.  Here  are  the  crust 
drawers — tiroira  a  croutes.  Some  of  the  broken  bread  is  laid 
by  in  one,  as  fit  only  to  be  thrown  into  the  soup.  In  another 
are  stale  loaves  and  pieces  of  loaves,  which  may  very  well  help 
out  tlie  breakfast.  The  meat  too  is  carefully  sorted,  some  for 
soup, — every  particle  of  the  nutritious  properties  being  ex- 
tracted by  a  powerful  boiler — ^and  some  for  a  savoury  stew. 
Choice  morsels  too  are  carefully  laid  aside — ^here  a  mutton 
cliop,  and  here  a  portion  of  a  fowl — ^for  poor  old  delicate 
appetites.  Tea  leaves,  or  cofiee  grounds,  ordinarily  thrown 
out,  are  thankfully  received  by  the  Sisters,  and,  by  an  inge- 
nious process  of  stewing,  made  marvellously  productive.  In 
fact,  their  devices  to  furnish  a  feast  from  slender  materials  are 
well  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  far-famed  expedients  of  Caleb 
Balderstone ;  but  there  is  this  diflFerence,  that,  in  results  ac- 
complished, the  good  nuns  are  immeasurably  more  successful 
than  was  the  sorely  perplexed  chef  of  Bavenswood. 

Everything  they  receive  is  tiuned  to  account ;  and  this,  in 
time,  becomes  well  known  throughout  the  circle  of  their 
rounds,  and  thrifty  housekeepers  will  say,  *  Do  not  throw  that 
into  the  dust  bin,  it  may  be  useful  to  the  Little  Sisters.'  Thus, 
as  we  move  through  the  cleanly,  well-ventilated  dormitories,  we 
notice  the  patchwork  quilts  in  which  many  a  bit  and  scrap  of 
otherwise  useless  stuff,  or  cotton,  or  silk,  is  utilized  by  their 
nimble  fingers.  Old  clothes  too,  male  and  female,  are  wonder- 
fully refreshed,  and  turned,  and  remodelled  by  their  needles. 

Occasionally,  of  a  morning,  one  may  chance  to  see  their  cart 
or  van,  draw  up,  modestly  on  one  side,  near  one  of  our  gi'eat 
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London  hotels.  One  of  the  two  Sisters  on  the  driving  seat 
descends,  and  bearing  two  ample  tin  cans  under  her  capacious 
cloak,  disappears  within  the  hotel  portals.  She  soon  re-appears 
"with  a  goodly  load  of  broken  victuals,  remounts  the  cart,  and 
they  drive  off.  Most  gratifying  it  is,  that,  in  the  great  capital 
of  this  great  Protestant  country,  these  excellent  women  are  so 
well  received  and  so  generously  co-operated  with.  Yet,  they 
do  not  always  meet  with  the  reception  they  deserve.  Some- 
times it  will  happen,  though  rarely,  that  they  are  rudely 
treated  by  those  with  whose  perquisites  their  quest  appears  to 
interfere  ;  but  sucl^crosses  and  contradictions,  when  they  come, 
are  borne  by  the  Little  Sisters  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  have 
elected  this  lowly  and  laborious  state  of  life. 

The  fare  of  the  Sisters  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  poor, 
whose  servants  they  are.  They,  as  well  as  their  clients,  depend 
altogether  on  the  bits  and  scraps  of  their  daily  quest. 

The  visitor  to  any  of  their  houses  will  be  particularly  struck 
with  the  cheerful  happy  aspect  of  the  community.  One  of 
their  leading  rules  is,  that  they  endeavour  always  to  surround 
their  poor  with  an  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness. 

It  is  now  several  years  since  the  following  handsome  testi- 
mony to  the  merits  of  the  institute  was  borne  by  a  Protestant 
witness' : — 

We  have  to  speak  of  an  institution  which,  for  originality,  grandeur  of 
design,  and  self-sacrificing  Christian  devotcdncss,  will  hear  a  comparison 
¥rith  any  of  the  far-famed  charities  of  wealthy  Protestant  England.  We 
allude  to  the  convent  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine,  in  Park  Row,  Bristol. 

If  every  house  of  the  order  performs  the  same  amount  of  good 
as  the  one  we  visited  in  Bristol,  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too 
highly  in  praise  of  the  institution  of  the '  Little  Sisters.'  In  the  convent 
we  found  no  fewer  than  forty  patients,  men  and  women,  all  aged,  and 
some  lamentably  infirm,  in  fact,  so  decrepit  as  to  be  almost  as  helpless 
as  new-born  infants.  Yet  with  unceasing  patience  and  kindness  are 
these  poor  creatures  ministered  to  by  these  ladies — and  we  use  the  word 
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advisedly.  In  one  room  we  found  two  poor  women  seated,  wlio  did 
not  rise  to  receive  the  rev.  gentleman  who  so  kindly  accompanied  us. 
We  enquired  of  one  the  reason,  and  found  that  both  were  paralyzed. 
But  simply  tending  and  nursing  the  poor  creatures  under  their  care,  by 
no  means  comprises  the  whole  duty  of  the  *  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.* 
They  have  also  to  provide  them  with  food.  To  do  this  they  periodi- 
cally call  at  certain  private  houses  for  broken  victuals,  and  this 
Lazarus  fare  recooked,  and  well  cooked,  too,  into  the  bai^gain,  ieeds 
both  the  patients  and  the  nineteen  sisters  conducting  the  establishment, 
proving  admirably  the  truth  of  the  proverb  that  the  poor  might  be  fed 
from  the  waste  of  the  rich.  We  were  much  gratified  by  hearing  that 
the  most  liberal  contributors  of  broken  victuals  are  Protestants,  many 
of  whom,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the  woilc  of  the  Sistera,  have 
given  with  great  liberality.  One  Protestant,  a  fishmonger,  frequently 
sends  the  whole  inmates  of  the  convent  a  dinner  of  fish. 
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FIRST    INSTITUTION    OF    JiUNS.* 

L*exp^rience  proaye  que  lea  80ci^t<Ss  pureinent  civiles  se  n<$^ligent,  et  lea 
n^gligenoes  aper^ues  ne  produisent  que  des  inquietudes,  des  ajj^tations,  des 
changemens  perp^tueLs  de  plans.  .  .  .  Mais  il  7  a  une  autre  esp^ce  de 
aocidt^  oil  tout  est  r^uit  ^  un  int^ret  commun,  et  ou  les  regies  sent  mieux 
obflervdes ;  ce  sont  les  society  religieuses ;  de  la  il  est  r^ult^  qu^elles  ont 
mieax  prosp^r^  que  les  autres  dans  les  ^tablissemens  qu*elles  ont  entrepris. 
.  .  .  Qana  I'ezactitude  k  suivre  une  r^gle,  les  plus  grandes  ressources 
sont  inefficaces,  leurs  effets  s'^parpillent,  et  ne  tendent  plus  au  bien  com- 
mon.— Delttc. 

Early  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  we  read  of  men  anxious 
to  serve  God  with  greater  perfection,  retiring  into  solitude,  to 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  prayer  and  manual  labour.  Thus 
was  it  with  Saint  Paul  *  the  first  hermit,'  ^  Saint  Antony,^  Saint 
Pachomius,^  and  other  solitaries,  who  dwelt  in  the  deserts  of 

*  A  nun  is  a  virgin,  or  a  widow,  consecrated  to  God  by  the  tbree  vows  of 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  and  obliged  to  live  in  a  convent,  under  a 
certain  nde.  We  iind  the  word  in  various  languages,  viz.,  Saxon,  nunne ; 
German,  nonne\  Dutch,  nan',  Danish,  nunne;  Swedish,  nunna;  French, 
nonne. 

*  Sunt  Paul, '  the  first  hermit,'  was  bom  in  220,  and  died  in  342,  aged 
113.  He  spent  00  years  in  the  desert  in  Lower  Thebais  in  Egypt,  whither 
he  had  retired  in  his  twenty-third  year. 

*  Saint  Antony  was  bom  at  Coma,  a  village  near  Ileraclea  in  Upper 
Egypt,  in  2^1,  and  died  in  350,  being  106  years  old.  Having  sold  his 
goods,  and  distributed  the  amount  among  the  poor,  he  retired  into  solitude 
in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  is  considered  the  institutor  of  cenobitic  life,  or 
of  persons  living  in  community,  under  a  certain  rule.  His  rule  was  ortU, 
not  written. 

*  Saint  Pachomius,  abbot,  was  bom  in  Upper  Thebais,  about  the  year 
292,  and  died  in  348.  He  was  the  first  who  drew  up  a  monastic  mlo  in 
writing.  His  rule  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Saint  Jerome,  and  is  still 
extant 
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Egypt,  and,  notwithstanding  their  desire  to  lie  hidden  from  the 
world,  made  '  the  wildeniess  blossom  like  the  rose,'  and  shed  the 
light  of  holiness  far  and  wide.  Ere  long,  they  had  imitators  of 
the  other  sex.  The  monastic  life  commenced  in  Egypt  in  the 
third  century  ;  and  about  the  same  time  we  read  of  '  houses  of 
virgins,'  Tims,  when  Saint  Antony  retired  from  the  world, 
about  the  year  276,  as  we  learn  from  Saint  Athanasius,'  he 
placed  his  only  sister  in  a  house  of  virgins,  irapOivrnv ;  *  and, 
further,  when  Antony  visited  her,  many  years  afterwards,  in 
her  old  age,  she  was,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  same  autho- 
rity, the  mistress  or  guide  of  other  virgins,  /uiOtiyovfiiprflf 
aWcop  irapdivtov? 

In  the  fourth  century.  Saint  Basil*  speaks  of  convents  of 
nuns  governed  by  a  mother  superior,  and  he  recommends  them 
to  fulfil  the  same  duties,  and  observe  the  same  practices  of 
devotion  as  the  monks.*  He  himself  established  several 
convents  of  men,  as  well  as  of  women.  Qne  of  the  latter, 
at  Pontus,  was  governed  by  his  sister  Macrina.  He  drew  up 
his  Ascetic  Works,  which  consist  of  his  Longer  and  Shorter 
Rules  for  Cenobites,^  or  monks  li\dng  in  commimity,  about  the 
year  362.  His  are  the  most  ancient  written  rules,  in  use,  for 
the  government  of  religious  communities.     Some  authorities 

*  Saint  Athonasius,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  and  Doctor  of  the  Church, 
was  born  at  Alexandria  in  the  year  290,  and  died  in  373.  He  ably  com- 
bated the  errors  of  Arianism  j  and  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith  drew  down 
upon  hira  many  years  of  persecution  and  exile.  His  principal  works  are 
in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation^  and  the  divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Creed  which  bears  his  name  contains  his  doc- 
trine ;  but  is  generally  considered  not  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  him.  It 
is  ascribed  to  St.  Hilary,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  in  the  fifth  century,  by  Dr. 
Waterland,  in  his  '  Critical  History  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.'  St.  Athan* 
asius's  Life  of  Saint  Antony  was  written  in  365. 

'  Opera,  vol.  ii.,  p.  700,  Benedictine  edition. 
»  lb.  p.  837. 

*  Saint  Basil,  Archbishop  of  Coesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  Doctor  of  the 
Church,  was  bom  in  329,  and  died  in  379. 

*  Serm.  Ascet.  Opera,  vol.  ii.,  p.  326. 

^  From  the  Greek,  iroiv  h-;  common,  and  ^io^  life. 
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are  of  opinion  that  the  actual  rule  of  Saint  Basil,  embodying 
his  constitutions,  was  written  after  his  time.  It  is,  at  present, 
the  rule  which  is  generally  followed  in  the  East. 

Saint  John  Chrysostom  ^  again  testifies,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury,  that  in  Egypt  the  congregations  of  \'irgins  were  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  houses  of  religious  men.  At  this  period, 
not  only  were  there  houses  of  virgins  and  widows  living  in 
common  and  leading  holy  lives,  but  there  were  several  women 
who  led  devout  retired  lives  in  the  houses  of  their  parents.  In 
time,  it  speared  desirable,  and  was  recommended  by  the  clergy, 
that  all  women  who  desired  to  lead  such  lives  should  be  assembled 
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in  convents,  and  live  under  an  uniform  rule. 

As  to  the  precise  period,  when  these  religious  began  to  make 
a  solemn  profession  of  virginity  and  to  receive  the  veil  and 
habit  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  we  cannot  speak  with  accu- 
racy. The  first  authenticated  instance  is  that  of  Saint  Marcel- 
lina,  who  received  the  habit  and  veil  at  the  hands  of  Pope 
liberius,  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter  on  Christmas  day  352, 
in  presence  of  a  great  number  of  people.  On  the  occasion,  the 
Pope  exhorted  her  to  love  only  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
chaste  spouse  of  her  soul,  and  to  lead  a  life  of  continual  absti- 
nence, mortification,  and  prayer,  behaving  in  the  church  with 
that  reverential  awe,  which  the  presence  of  God  should  always 
inspire.  His  Holiness  reminded  her  and  the  congregation  of  the 
example  set  by  a  pagan,  a  page  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who, 
during  some  ceremony  in  a  heathenish  temple,  suffered  a  piece 
of  melted  wax,  which  fell  on  his  hand,  to  bum  him  to  the 
bone  rather  than  disturb  the  religious  rites  which  were  being 
performed.  Saint  Marcellina,  however,  did  not  reside  in  a 
convent,  but  led  a  life  of  great  holiness  and  mortification,  with 
another  virgin,  in  a  private  house. 
•  Of  religious  women  distinguished   by  their  veil  and  habit 

^  Saint  John  Chrysostom,  Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  and  Doctor  of 
the  Church,  was  bom  in  344,  and  died  in  407.  lie  was  named  Chrysostom, 
('  golden-mouth,'  from  the  Qreek),  on  account  of  his  eloquence. 
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from  all  others  of  their  sex,  we  find  mention  made  by  Saint 
Jerome,*  Saint  Ambrose,^  Optatus  of  Milevium,*  and  other 
writers  of  the  period. 

Saint  Jerome  especially,  in  his  letters  and  sermons,  gives 
many  details  of  the  lives  of  these  holy  women,  several  of 
whom  were  mider  his  spiritual  direction  in  Bome.  One  of  these 
was  Saint  Marcella,  whom  he  styles  '  the  glory  of  the  Koman 
ladies.'  Her  husband  died  seven  months  after  their  marriage ; 
and  she  refused  the  suit  of  Cerealis  the  Consul,  uncle  to  ChLllus 
Caesar,  and  entored  a  religious  life.  Another  was  Saint  Lea,  a 
widow,  honoured  by  the  Church  on  March  22.  She  presided 
over  a  community  of  virgins,  whom  she  taught  more  by  her 
edifying  example  than  by  words,  spending  whole  ni^ta  in 
prayer.  Formerly,  a  lady  of  rank  and  wealth,  and  the  mis- 
tress of  many  slaves,  she  now  led  a  life  of  mortification, 
penance  and  humility,  acting  rather  as  the  servant  than  the 
superioress  of  the  Sisters  she  governed.  She  died  in  the  year 
384.  Saint  Jerome  eloquently  contrasts  her  holy  death  with 
that  of  the  Consul  Pretextatus,  a  heathen,  suddenly  carried  off 
about  the  same  time. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  religious  women 
mentioned  by  Saint  Jerome,  were  Saint  Paula,  and  her  daughter 
Saint  Eustochium.  Saint  Paula  was  born  on  May  5,  347.  She 
was  a  lady  of  most  illustrious  race,  mmibering  among  her  an- 
cestors, on  the  mother's  side,  the  Scipios,  the  Gracchi,  and 
Paulus  iEmiliufi,  and,  on  the  father's,  tracing  her  descent  firom 
Agamemnon;  whilst  her  husband  Toxotius  derived  his  pedi- 
gree from  -^neas  and  lulus.*  In  her  thirty-second  year,  she 
lost  her  husband.  From  that  time  forward,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Saint  Marcella,  she  devoted  herself  altogether  to  a 

^  Saint  Jerome,  priest  and  Doctor  of  tbe  Churcb,  was  bom  in  342,  and  died 
in  420. 

^  Saint  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  and  Doctor  of  the  Church,  was  bom  in 
340,  and  died  in  897. 

*  Saint  Optatus,  bishop  of  Milevium,  wrote  about  the  year  370. 

♦  Sancti  Hieron.  Epist  27,  Ad  Eustochium. 
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leligioiiB  life.     She  spent  her  time  in  prayer,  fasting,  and 
works  of  mercy  to  the  poor. 

After  a  while,  she  visited  the  holy  places  in  Palestine.  She 
built  an  hospital  near  Bethlehem,  also  a  monastery  for  Saint 
Jerome  and  his  monks,  and  three  convents  for  religious  women, 
which  formed  but  one  house,  as  all  the  nuns  assisted  together, 
in  the  chapel,  to  recite  the  Divine  office.  All  the  Sisters  were 
obliged  to  know  the  whole  psalter,  which  they  daily  sang,  ob- 
serving the  canonical  hours  of  prime,  tierce,  sext,  none,  vespers, 
complin,  and  matins  immediately  after  midnight.  They  lived 
most  austerely  ;  they  made  all  their  own  clothes,  which  were  of 
the  coarsest  materials.  Paula  and  her  daughter  Eustochium 
set  an  example  of  mortification,  humility,  and  sweetness  of 
manner  to  the  whole  community,  taking  on  themselves  the 
most  troublesome  and  menial  offices.  Eustochium  was  chosen 
abbess,  on  the  death  of  her  mother  in  4()4.  She  was  especially 
the  pupil  of  Saint  Jerome,  whose  treatise  on  Virginity,  addressed 
to  her  and  called  his  Letter  to  Eustochium,  was  composed  in  the 
year  383.^ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  Saint  Augustine,*  after 
his  consecration  as  bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  established  a 
community  of  nuns  there  ;  and  his  sister,  who  was  anxious  to 
devote  herself  to  the  service  of  God  in  her  widowhood,  was 
chosen  the  first  abbess.  On  her  death,  Felicitas,  the  oldest 
nun,  was  elected  her  successor;  but,  some  members  of  the 
community  having  expressed  a  preference  for  another.  Saint 
Augustine  addressed  two  letters  to  Felicitas  and  all  the  nuns, 
and  the  priest  Busticus,  who  acted  as  their  spiritual  director. 
In  the  first  letter  he  exhorts  them  to  union,  regularity,  fasting, 
public  prayer,  holy  poverty,  and  obedience  to  their  abbess  and 

^  Epist  32,  Ad  Eustochiom,  de  cu8todi&  yirginitatis. 

*  Sftint  Aug^ustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  and  Doctor  of  the  Church,  was 
bom  at  Tagaste,  in  Numidia,  in  354.  He  was  consecrated  coadjutor  bishop 
of  Hippo  in  December  395,  and  succeeded  to  that  see  the  following  year. 
He  died  in  480.  He  is  one  of  the  moat  illustrious  of  the  Doctors  of  the 
Church. 
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director.  In  the  second,  he  gives  them  a  written  rale.  This 
rule,  written  in  423,  is  adopted,  with  some  additions,  by  the 
Austin  Friars  or  Hermits,  and  the  Canons  R^^ular,  as  well  as 
by  the  Augustinian  nuns,  and  a  great  many  other  orders  and 
congregations  of  religious  men  and  women. 

About  two  hundred  years  after  monastic  life  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  East,  by  Saint  Antony,  Saint  Pachomius,  Saint 
Basil,  and  Saint  Augustine,  Saint  Benedict,'  who  had  lived 
many  years  in  solitude,  wrote  his  rule  for  the  monastery  which 
he  had  founded  on  Monte  Cassino,  between  Rome  and  Naples. 
This  rule  was  approved  of  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  595  ; 
and,  being  less  austere  than  those  followed  in  Eastern  countries, 
it  was  considered  suitable  for  the  West ;  and  was  generally 
adopted  in  Europe  ;  especially  in  England.*  It  is  the  basis  of 
many  of  the  particular  rules,  since  formed  in  the  Western  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  world.  Its  essential  principles  are  silence, 
solitude,  prayer,  humility,  and  obedience. 

A  monastic  rule  is  defined  as  a  collection  of  laws  and  consti- 
tutions, according  to  which  the  religious  of  a  house  or  order  are 
obliged  to  live,  and  which  they  have  made  a  vow  ©f  observing. 
All  the  monastic  rules  require  to  be  approved  of  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical superiors,  and  even  by  the  Holy  See,  to  impose  an  obliga- 
tion of  conscience  on  religious.*  When  a  religious  cannot  bear 
the  austerity  of  his  rule,  he  is  obliged  to  demand  a  dispensation 
from  his  superiors,  or  permission  from  the  Holy  See  to  enter  a 
more  mitigated  order.* 

In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  although  several  communi- 
ties followed  a  common  rule,  whether  that  of  Saint  Basil,  Saint 
Augustine,  or  some  other  holy  priest  or  bishop,  each  convent 
was  governed  altogether  by  its  own  mother  superior ;  for  it  was 

'  Saint  Benedict,  Abbot,  was  born  at  Norcia  in  Italy,  about  the  year 

480.    He  founded  bis  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  in  529.    He  died  in  543. 

2  See  Appendix  XVII.  Saint  Gregory  the  Great  and  the  Converdon  of 

England. 
'  ^  Dictionnaire  de  Th^ologie/  par  TAbb^  Bergier,  t.  vii.,  p.  122. 

*  Ibid. 
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only  in  later  times,  with  the  increased  facilities  of  inter-com- 
nnmication,  that  the  principle  of  all  the  houses  of  a  particular 
Oirder  being  directed  by  a  generalate  could  be  introduced.^ 

We  have  seen  that,  at  first,  those  who  embraced  the  religious 

life  had  no  other  design  than  to  serve  God  with  greater  per- 

£Bction,  and  to  sanctify  themselves  by  prayer,  silence,  work, 

mortification,  and  the  exercise  of  mutual  charity.     This  was 

the  origin  of  the  religious  orders  of  both  men  and  women.   But 

in  the  course  of  time,  as  the  necessities  of  mankind  required  it, 

a  combination  of  the  active  and  contemplative  life  was  intro- 

dnced,  and  several  religious  congregations' were  established: 

and  thus,  besides  the  praise  of  God,  and  the  sanctification  of 

iheir  own  souls,  all  the  offices  of  Christian  charity  are  now  dis- 

di&rged,  and  every  necessity  of  mankind  is  ministered  to,  by 

these  devoted  daughters  of  religion. 

Nearly  all  the  ancient  orders,  too,  adapting  themselves  to  the 
age,  now  undertake  active  duties,  chiefly  the  education  of 
youth,  in  these  and  other  countries. 

Nevertheless,  the  fimctions  for  which  they  were  originally 
instituted — ^the  continuous  praise  of  God  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
and  through  the  silent  vigils  of  the  night — are  not  on  this  ac- 
count neglected.  All  nuns  recite  the  Divine  office ;  and,  in  most 
orders,  the  Sisters  assemble  in  choir  for  this  purpose,  as  they 
would  in  all,  if  not  prevented  by  their  extern  works  of  charity. 
All  Christian  communions  believe  in  the  obligation  and  efficacy  of 
prayer — the  lifting  up  of  the  heart  to  God,  to  bless  Him^  praise 
Him,  and  thank  Him  for  the  benefits  bestowed  upon  us,  to  beg 
forgiveness  of  our  offences,  and  to  implore  the  graces  and  bless- 
ings we  stand  in  need  of.  In  the  hour  of  prosperity,  much  of 
this  may  be  neglected  ;  but,  let  adversity  darken  the  horizon, 
let  serious  illness  or  death  invade  our  homes,  it  is  tfa^n  that  we 
turn  instinctively  to  the  great  and  omnipotent  disposer  of  human 

*  The  first  instance  ib  that  of  the  order  of  Cloni,  referred  to  further  on. 

*  The  difference  between  religions  orders  and  congregations  has  been 
already  explained.    Vide  supra^  p.  43. 
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events,  and  pray  with  an  intensity  of  fervour,  and  eamestnesB 
of  devotion,  which,  coming  naturally  from  the  heart,  are  per- 
haps the  strongest  evidence  that  can  be  adduced  of  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being.     And  yet  there  are  men,  who,  uttering 
nx)t  one  word  of  censure  against  tliose  whose  lives  are  an  un- 
ceasing round  of  dissipation,  and  who  seldom  or  never  pray, 
loudly  inveigh  against  the  contemplative  orders,  and  object  to 
nuns  leading  lives  of  '  barren  holiness  I'     Have  they  not  read, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  how  the  tide  of  battle  was  turned,  not 
by  the  prowess  of  the  men  engaged,   or  the  genius  of  their 
leaders,  but  by  the  intercession  of  the  patriarch  who  prayed, 
with  his  arms  uplifted,  on  the  mountain  f 

In  an  age  of  infidelity,  and  sin,  and  worldliness,  it  is  well 
that  there  should  be  those,  who  are  constantly  employed  in 
praising  God,  and  praying  to  Him,  not  for  themselves  alone, 
but  for  all  mankind,  of  every  creed,  and  every  clime ;  tar  all 
are  His  creatures.   We  are  but  too  apt  to  overlook  the  necessity 
of  intercessory  prayer.    We  become  familiar  with,  and  therefore 
cease  to  tremble  at  the  revelations  of  our  divorce  courts,  and 
other  indications  of  revolting  crime,  that,  now  and  then,  come 
to  the  surface.     And  yet  we  have  read  in  Holy  Writ  of  how  a 
city  immersed  in  sin  and  doomed  to  immediate  destruction 
would  have  been  spared  if  ten  just  men  could  be  found  dwell- 
ing within  its  precincts.^     It  may  be  that  fire  from  heaven  does 
not  fall  on  earth  now,  as  of  old ;  but  wars  and  famines,  and 
pestilence,  at  any  time,  may  come  upon  us.     Therefore  we 
oanuot  too  highly  value,  too  carefully  guard  and  cherish,  those 
whose  whole  lives,  whose  every  thought  and  word,  and  action, 
are  one  unbroken  propitiatory  oflfering,  and  intercessory  prayer 
in  our  behalf ;  and  we  may  well  address  them  in  the  words  of 
the  Laureate : — 

Pray  for  my  soul.     More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 
Hise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 

'  Genesis,  chapter  xviii. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE   ANCIENT   RELIGIOUS  ORDEBS. 

Virtue  and  knowledge  are  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches ;  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend : 
Bat  immortality  attends  the  former, 
Ifaking  man  a  god. 

Shakespsare. 

As  the  history  of  each  of  the  ancient  orders  of  religious  women 
extends  over  many  centuries,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the 
eorresponding  (Mrder  of  religious  men,  which  should  therefore  be 
treated  of  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into 
the  details  thereof  in  a  necessarily  limited  work  such  as  this. 
It  is  indispensable  however  that  I  should  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  institution  of  each  of  the  religious  orders,  as  an  introdoc- 
ti<m  to  the  history  of  the  present  state  of  the  ancient  orders  of 
nuns  in  these  countries,  and  of  the  works  in  which  they  are 
engaged. 

The  religions  orders  are  generally  grouped  into  four  great 
divisions — the  Monks,  ranging  from  the  fourth  down  to  the 
thirteenth  century ;  the  Canons  Begulab,  who  follow  the  rule 
of  Saint  Augustine ;  the  Fbiabs,  comprising*  nearly  all  the 
orders  founded  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  the  Clebxs  Beqular,  such  as  th^  Jesuits,  Bamabites, 
Clerks  of  Somascha,  Theatins,  and  others,  instituted  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  Lazarists  or  Fathers 
of  the  Mission,  the  Oratorians,  Italian  and  French,  the  Eudistes 
and  the  Sulpiciens,  are,  strictly  speaking,  not  religious  orders, 
but  secular  priests  living  in  community,  and  following  a  certain 
rule. 

V  2 
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To  the  first  three  groups,  correspond  the  ancient  orders  of 
women  ;  and  to  the  fourth  and  such  communities  as  the 
Lazarists  and  others  just  mentioned,  may  be  compared  the 
various  congregations  of  nuns  of  later  times. 

In  the  first  group — the  Monks,*  properly  so  called — we 
have : — 

The  order  of  Saint  Basil,  founded  by  him,  in  Cappadocia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  about  the  year  362.  His  rule  has  been  already 
referred  to.* 

The  Benedictine  order,  founded  by  Saint  Benedict,  in  Italy, 
in  529.  His  rule,  already  described,'  was  confirmed  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  in  595.  The  Benedictine  habit  is  a  loose 
gown  of  black  stuff  reaching  down  to  the  heels,  with  a  cowl  or 
hood  of  the  same,  and  a  scapular.  Under  this,  is  another  habit 
of  white  flannel.  From  their  habit,  the  Benedictines  were 
sometimes  called  black  monks.  Writers  of  all  creeds  are  loud 
in  their  praise  of  the  services  of  this  great  order,  which  has, 
now  for  over  twelve  centuries,  in  its  various  developments  of 
Benedictines,  Cluniacs,  Cistercians,  Maurists,  and  other  off- 
shoots, effected  so  much  for  learning  and  Christian  civilization. 
This  order  flourished  especially  in  England.  Its  introduction 
into  the  country  is  by  some  ascribed  to  as  early  a  period  as 
596.*  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Westmin- 
ster was  founded  by  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  in  616. 
From  the  Norman  Conquest  down  to  the  suppression  of  reli- 
gious houses,  all  the  cathedral  priories,  except  Carlisle,  and 
most  of  the  richest  abbeys  in  England  were  Benedictine. 

The  Cluniacs,  a  modification  of  the  Benedictine  order,  with 
increased  austerity,  founded  by  Saint  Odo,  abbot  of  Cluni  in 
the  province  of  Burgundy,  in  927.     The  habit  is  the  same  as 

'  Monk,  from  the  Greek  fiovax6c,  fiSvo^,  alone,  solitary.  In  the  com- 
mencement they  were  solitaries,  each  dwelling  in  his  own  hermitaga  Saint 
Antony  was  the  first  to  assemble  them  in  monasteries,  in  Egypt,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  when  they  were  governed  by  abbots,  and 
lived  by  rule. 

«  Supra,  p.  284.  »  Supra,  p.  288.  <  See  Appendix  XVIL 
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that  of  the  Benedictines.  Saint  Odo's  reform  was  embraced 
by  a  great  number  of  religious ;  several  new  monasteries  were 
founded ;  and  these,  and  all  ancient  houses  adopting  the  rule, 
were  placed  under  the  government  of  the  Abbot  of  Climi,  who 
was  himself  taken  directly  under  the  protection  of  the  Pope, 
and  made  independent  of  the  bishops.  Thus,  the  first  instance 
of  a  number  of  religious  houses,  united  under  a  chief,  or  gene- 
ral, immediately  subject  to  the  Pope,  and  constituting  one 
body  or  a  religious  order,  is  that  of  the  monks  of  Cluni.  This 
order  became  widely  extended,  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  numbered  over  two  thousand  houses  in  France,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  Germany,  Poland,  Spain,  and  the  East.  It  was 
introduced  into  England,  in  1077,  where  it  had  -twenty-seven 
priories  and  cells. 

The  order  of  Calmaldoli,  uniting  the  cenobitic  and  eremiti- 
cal life,  and  austerely  modifying  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict, 
founded  by  Saint  Romuald,  Abbot  of  Calmaldoli,  near  Arezzo 
in  Tuscany,  in  the  year  1009. 

The  order  of  Vallis  Umbrosa,  founded  in  the  valley  of  that 
name,  in  the  diocese  of  Fiesoli,  in  Tuscany,  by  Saint  John 
Giialbert,  Abbot,  in  1070  ;  following  the  primitive  austere  rule 
of  Saint  Benedict,  with  some  new  constitutions  added. 

The  order  of  the  Carthusians,  founded  by  Saint  Bruno,  in 
the  desert  of  Chartreuse,  ten  miles  north  of  Grenoble,  in  the 
year  1085.  This  is  the  most  austere  of  all  the  religious  orders. 
*  The  Carthusians,'  says  Voltaire,  *  entirely  consecrate  their  time 
to  fasting,  silence,  solitude  and  prayer ;  perfectly  quiet  in  the 
midst  of  a  tiunultuous  world,  the  noise  of  which  scarcely  ever 
reaches  their  ears ;  knowing  their  respective  sovereigns  no 
otherwise  than  by  the  prayers  in  which  their  names  are  in- 
serted.' The  rule,  which  is  original,  adopts  some  of  the  consti- 
tutions of  Saint  Benedict.  It  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander 
III.,  in  11 74.  All  the  convents  of  the  order  are  called  Chartreuses. 
The  Charter  House,  in  London,  formerly  a  Carthusian  monas- 
tery, is  a  corruption  of  the  word.     The  order  was  introduced 

•u3 
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into  England  about  the  year  1181,  the  number  of  its  houses  in 
the  country  being  nine. 

The  Cistercians,  or  Bemardines,  another  branch  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, founded  by  Saint  Robert,  Abbot  of  Molesme,  in  the 
forest  of  Cistercium,  or  Citeaux,  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Dijon,  in  the  year  1098.  This  order 
observes  the  Benedictine  rule  in  its  primitive  austerity.  The 
third  abbot  of  Citeaux,  Saint  Stephen  Harding,  an  English- 
man of  high  family  and  large  estate,  greatly  extended  the 
order.  He  gave  it  a  rule,  in  v^hich  he  made  some  additions  to 
the  constitutions  of  Saint  Benedict,  called  Charitatis  Chartse, . 
and  confirmed  by  Pope  Urban  II.,  in  1107.  In  the  year  1113, 
Saint  Stephen  received,  as  a  novice,  the  great  Saint  Bernard, 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Cistercians,  and  afterwards  abbot  of 
Clairvaux.  Bernard  was  accompanied  by  thirty  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  including  his  four  brothers,  who  all  received 
the  religious  habit  at  the  same  time.  The  most  austere 
reformation  of  the  order  is  that  of  La  Trappe,  a  monastery 
situated  in  Le  Perche,  on  the  confines  of  Normandy,  founded 
in  1140,  by  Rotrou,  Comte  du  Perche.  This  reformation  was 
instituted,  in  1664,  by  the  celebrated  John  le  Bouthillier  de 
Ranc^.  The  monks  observe  perpetual  silence,  never  even 
looking  at  strangers,  who  may  visit  the  abbey.  They  never 
write  to  their  friends  after  their  profession.  When  the  parent 
of  one  of  the  monks  dies,  the  abbot  merely  notifies  the  fact 
generally  to  the  community,  without  mentioning  the  name, 
and  asks  their  joint  prayers  for  the  deceased.  They  are  com- 
pletely dead  to  the  world.  No  doubt,  some  of  my  readers  have 
visited  the  Irish  Trappist  abbey  of  Moimt  Melleray,  near  Cap- 
poquin,  and  must  have  been  struck  with  the  air  of  mortifica- 
tion and  devotion  of  the  inmates.  Here,  the  monks  teach 
a  large  primary  school ;  and  receive  the  clergy  and  laity  who 
desire  to  make  spiritual  retreats.  Before  the  dissolution,  the 
Cistercians  had  eighty-five  houses  in  England,  the  order  having 
been  introduced  in  the  year  1128. 
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The  order  of  Fontevrault,  founded  in  the  year  1099,  by 
Saint  Robert  of  Arbrissel,  in  the  great  monastery  of  Fontev- 
rault, in  Poitou.  It  followed  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict,  with 
strict  enclosure,  perpetual  silence,  and  total  abstinence  from 
flesh  meat,  even  in  time  of  sickness.  It  was  composed  of 
monks  and  nuns,  and  was  governed  by  an  abbess  in  chief,  who 
nominated  the  abbots  of  the  houses  of  men.  The  first  abbess 
was  Herlande  of  Champagne,  a  near  relative  of  the  Duke  of 
Brittany.  Among  her  successors  in  the  office,  were  fourteen 
princesses,  of  whom  five  were  of  the  royal  family  of  Bourbon. 
This  was  a  most  flourishing  order.  It  was  taken  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  Holy  See,  by  Pope  Pascal  II.,  in  1106. 

The  order  of  Grandmont,  so  named  from  a  desert  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Limoges,  founded  by  Saint  Stephen,  Abbot, 
about  1120.  The  rule,  drawn  up  by  the  founder,  and  approved 
of  by  Urban  III.,  in  1186,  prescribes  strict  poverty,  obedience, 
and  the  most  rigorous  fasts.  It  was  mitigated  by  Innocent  IV., 
in  1247,  and  again  by  Clement  V.,  in  1309.  In  the  introduc- 
tion. Saint  Stephen  reminds  his  followers,  that '  the  Gospel  is 
the  rule  of  rules,  and  the  origin  of  all  monastic  rules,  which 
are  but  streams  derived  from  this  source,  where  all  means  of 
arriving  at  Christian  perfection  are  pointed  out.'  The  habit  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Benedictines.  This  order  had  three 
houses  in  England. 

The  order  of  Celestines,  founded  at  Mount  Magella,  near 
Perugia,  by  Saint  Peter  Celestine,  afterwards  Pope,  in  1274. 
The  monks  followed  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict  in  its  primitive 
austerity. 

The  second  group  is  that  of  the  Canons  Regular,*  who  live 
in  commxmity,  take  vows,  and  follow  a  rule  embodying  the 
greater  part  of  the  constitutions  of  Saint  Augustine.  Their 
discipline  is  less  rigid  than  that  of  the  monks.     Their  habit 

>  Regular,  from  the  Latin  regula,  a  rule.  The  regular  clergy,  living  by 
rule,  are  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  parochial  clergy^  who  are 
called  secular  J  from  the  Latin  secttlum,  the  world. 
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is  a  long  black  cassock,  and  a  white  rochet,  and  over  that  a 
black  cloak  and  hood.  The  monks  were  always  shaved  ;  but 
these  canons  wore  beards,  and  caps  on  their  heads.  There  are 
communities  of  women  of  the  same  institute  called  canonesses. 
Of  both,  there  were  in  England  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
houses  before  the  dissolution,  and  several  in  Ireland. 

They  comprise  :— 

The  order  of  Premonstratensians,  founded  by  Saint  Nor- 
bert,  in  the  valley  of  Premontr^,  in  the  forest  of  Coucy,  in 
the  department  of  Aisne,  in  1121.  The  founder  gave  them  the 
rule  of  Saint  Augustine,  in  its  primitive  austerity.  They  wear 
a  white  cassock  and  rochet,  a  long  white  cloak  and  a  white  cap. 
They  were  called  White  Canons  in  England,  where  they  had 
thirty-five  houses  before  the  suppression,  having  been  introduced 
in  1140. 

The  Gilbertines,  founded  by  Saint  Gilbert,  an  Englishman, 
at  Sempringham,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1150,  and  approved  of  by 
Pope  Eugenius  III.  It  was  an  order  for  nuns  as  well  as  monks. 
The  nuns  followed  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict ;  and  the  monks, 
that  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  Saint  Augustine.  The  founder 
had  always  at  table  a  dish,  on  which  he  put  the  best  of  what- 
ever was  served  up.  It  was  called '  the  plate  of  the  Lord  Jesus,' 
and  was  given  to  the  poor. 

The  Knights  of  Malta,  or  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  origi- 
nally called  Hospitallers,  founded  in  1043,  by  certain  Italian 
merchants,  trading  in  the  Levant,  who,  in  consideration  of  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  tribute,  were  allowed  by  the  Caliph  of  the 
Saracens  to  build  a  house  in  Jerusalem  for  themselves  and  pil- 
grims, visiting  the  holy  places.  After  the  conquest  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  in  1099,  they  became  a  Military 
order  of  Knights,  wearing  a  white  cross  or  star,  with  eight 
points.  Besides  the  ordinary  three  vows,  they  took  a  fourth,  to 
defend  pilgrims  from  the  insults  and  attacks  of  the  Saracens. 
They  built  a  church  dedicated  to  Saint  John  the  Baptist  in 
Jerusalem,  also  an  hospital  for  sick  pilgrims.     Whence  their 
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name.  Saladin  having  re-conquered  Jerusalem  in  1187,  thus 
terminating  the  rule  of  the  Latin  Kings,  which  had  lasted 
eighty-nine  years,  the  knights  retired  to  Acre,  but  were  driven 
thence  by  the  Saracens  in  1291.  On  this  they  settled  in 
Cyprus,  until  1310,  when  they  took  Rhodes  &om  the  Saracens. 
They  were  driven  out  of  Bhodes  by  Solyman  II.,  in  1522,  after 
a  gallant  defence ;  and  were  given  the  island  of  Malta  by  Charles 
v.,  in  1530.  The  Sjiights  t)f  Malta  were  obliged  to  prove  that 
they  were  of  noble  descent  for  four  generations  both  by  the 
father's  and  mother^s  side,  and  to  pay  two  hundred  and  fifty 
crowns  in  gold  into  the  treasury  of  the  order.  They  consti- 
tuted the  first  class,  and  from  their  number  was  chosen  the 
Grand  Master,  elected  by  the  whole  body.  The  second  class 
were  the  priests,  immediately  under  the  Bishop  of  Malta  and 
the  prior  of  the  conventual  church  of  Saint  John.  The  third 
class  were  the  aervana  cCarmes,  or  fighting  squires,  also  of 
noble  birth.  Formerly  the  order  had  seven  nations,  or  lan- 
guages, namely,  France,  Provence,  Auvergne,  Italy,  Germany, 
Aragon,  and  England.  The  English  division,  suppressed  by 
Henry  VIII.,  was  replaced  by  the  Anglo-Bavarian.  Each 
nation  had  several  grand  priories,  and  each  priory  several 
commanderies.  This  order  rendered  good  and  gallant  service 
in  former  times,  in  keeping  the  Saracens  in  check  and  protect- 
ing and  defending  Christian  populations,  and  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

With  similar  objects  were  the  Knights  Templar  instituted, 
by  seven  gentlemen  at  Jerusalem  in  1118.  They  derived  their 
name  from  the  house  given  them  by  Baldwin  II.,  which  stood 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Solomon.  By  per- 
mission of  Pope  Eugenius  III.,  they  wore  a  red  cross  on  their 
white  cloaks.  This  became  a  most  powerful  and  wealthy  order. 
For  abuses,  and  alleged  treason  and  conspiracies  with  the 
infidels,  the  order  was  suppressed  by  Pope  Clement  V.  and  the 
general  Council  of  Vienne,  in  1312. 

The  Teutonic  Knights  of  St.  Mary  of  Jerusalem  were  in- 
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stituted  by  certain  German  gentlemen  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  for 
the  same  objects  as  the  Hospitallers  and  Templars,  and  were 
approved  of  by  Pope  Celestine  III.,  in  1192. 

These  military  orders  observe  a  rule  founded  on  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  Canons  Begular  of  Saint  Augustine. 

The  order  of  Trinitarians,  foimded  by  Saint  John  of  Matha 
and  Saint  Felix  of  Valois,  in  1198.  The  object  of  this  order 
was  the  redemption  of  Christians  in*  slavery  under  the  Moors.' 
The  rule  is  that  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  Saint  Augustine. 

The  order  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mercy  for  the  Redemption 
of  Captives,  founded  by  Saint  Peter  Nolasco,  in  1223.'  The 
rule  is  that  of  Saint  Augustine. 

The  third  group  is  that  of  the  Friabs,  Fibres,  Frati,  Bro- 
thers, or  religious  mendicants,  comprising  the  orders  founded 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

These  are : — 

The  Carmelites,  who  received  their  rule  from  Albert,  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  in  1209.' 

The  Franciscans,  or  Friars  Minor,  founded  by  Saint  Francis 
of  Assisium,  in  1209.  This  order  was,  in  time,  subdivided  into 
Conventuals,  and  Observ'antins,  or  Friars  of  the  Regular  Obser- 
vance— the  former  living  in  great  convents,  and,  with  the  leave  of 
their  generals  and  the  Popes,  mitigating  their  rule,  by  admitting 
rents  and  foundations,  and  the  latter  dwelling  in  hermitages  or 
in  very  poor  houses.  The  principal  Observantins  are,  those  esta- 
blished by  Saint  Bemardin  of  Sienna,  in  1419 ;  the  French  Obser- 
vantins, called  Cordeliers,  from  the  cord  they  wear  round  the 
waist ;  the  Recollects,  or  Grey  Friars,  established  by  F.  John  of 
Guadalupe,  in  Spain,  in  1500 ;  the  Capuchins,  by  F.  Matthew  de 
Baschi,  in  Tuscany,  in  1 525 — now  quite  a  distinct  order;  the  bare- 
footed Franciscans  of  Strictest  Observance,  instituted  by  Saint 
Peter  of  Alcantara,  in  1555.  The  Conventuals  and  Observantins 
constitute  the  First  Order  of  Saint  Francis.    The  second  Order 

»  Seo  Appendix  XIII.  »  See  Appendix  XIV. 

^  The  Carmelites  fire  treated  of  fully  in  the  next  chapter. 
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of  Saint  Francis  is  that  of  the  nuns  called  Poor  Clares,  which 
will  be  described  further  on.  The  third  Order,  or  Tertiaries, 
was  originally  instituted  by  Saint  Francis,  for  lay  people  of 
both  sexes,  married  or  single,  living  in  the  world,  who  wish  to 
lead  pious  lives,  under  certain  rules,  which  do  not  bind  under 
sin,  and  which  are  compatible  with  their  secular  duties.  Lay 
associations  of  this  kind  are  attached  also  to  the  Orders  of  the 
Dominicans,  Carmelites,  Austin  Friars,  Servites,  and  Minims. 
In  the  course  of  time,  several  of  these  lay  Tertiaries,  of  both 
sexes,  formed  themselves  into  religious  congregations,  living 
in  community  and  binding  themselves  by  the  three  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  They  combine  the  active 
and  contemplative  life,  and  occupy  themselves  in  extern  works 
of  charity.  Thus,  to  the  several  orders,  above  mentioned,  there 
are  attached  religious,  as  well  as  lay,  Tertiaries.  Such  is  the 
congregation  of  Dominican  nuns,  extensively  established,  in 
our  day,  by  Mother  Margaret  in  England.*  The  Franciscan 
habit  is  of  coarse  brown  cloth,*  with  a  cowl  of  the  same,  and  a 
cord  as  a  girdle.  Over  this,  is  a  cloak  when  they  go  out. 
They  first  came  to  England  in  1224,  and  had  several  houses 
there,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  at  the  dissolution. 

The  Dominicans,  or  religious  order  of  Friars  Preachers,  founded 
by  Saint  Dominic  in  1215.  His  first  convent  was  at  Toulouse. 
The  order  was  approved  of  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  in  the  Late«- 
ran  Council,  a.d.  1215,  and  its  constitutions  were  confirmed  by 
Honorius  III.,  on  December  26,  1216.  The  rule  is  based  on 
that  of  Saint  Augustine.  At  first  the  habit  was  that  of  the 
Canons  Begular  of  Saint  Augustine ;  but,  about  the  year  1 21 9,  it 
was  changed  to  a  white  cassock  and  hood,  over  which,  when  they 
go  abroad,  is  worn  a  black  cloak  and  hood.  They  first  came  to 
England  in  1221,  their  first  house  being  at  Oxford.     At  the 

'  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  interesting '  Life  of  Mother  Margaret,  Foun- 
dresfl  of  the  English  Congregation  of  Saint  Catherine  of  Sienna,  of  the 
Third  Order  of  Saint  Dominic,'  hj  her  religious  children.  London,  Long- 
mans, 1869. 

'  The  Recollects  or  Spanish  Franciscans  wore  a  grey  hahit. 
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dissolution,  there   were   forty-three   houses   in    England,   and 

several  in  Ireland. 

* 

The  Austin  Friars,  or  Hermits.  This  institute,  which  ex- 
isted extensively  in  Africa,  following  the  rule  of  Saint  Augus- 
tine, was  dispersed  by  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals,  in  the  fifth 
century.  It  was,  however,  re-established  in  Europe ;  and  its 
scattered  congregations  were  united  in  one  religious  order, 
under  their  general,  Lanfranc,  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.,  in  1256. 
Its  present  rule  was  drawn  up  in  1287.  The  Beformed  Austin 
Friars,  discalceat^d  or  barefooted,  and  practising  great  austeri- 
ties, were  instituted  by  Father  Thomas  of  Jesus,  in  Portugal, 
in  1532.  There  were  thirty-two  houses  of  Austin  Friars  in 
England,  at  the  dissolution,  under  Henry  VIII. 

With  this  order  may  be  grouped  the  Hermits  of  Saint  Jerome, 
instituted  by  Saint  Peter  of  Pisa,  in  1355.  They  follow  the 
rule  of  Saint  Augustine. 

The  Servites,  so  called  because  they  profess  to  be  Servants  of 
God,  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This 
order  was  instituted  by  seven  wealthy  Florentine  merchants, 
who  renounced  the  world,  in  the  year  1223,  and  retired  to 
Mount  Sennario,  thirty  miles  from  Florence,  there  to  lead  lives 
of  prayer  and  mortification.  They  adopted  the  rule  of  Saint 
Augustine.  Fifteen  years  afterwards,  they  were  joined  by 
Saint  Philip  Beniti,  or  Benizi,  a  member  of  the  noble  family  of 
that  name  in  Florence ;  and  through  him  the  order  was  greatly 
amplified  and  extended.  Of  this,  as  of  the  Franciscan  and 
other  mendicant  orders,  there  are  three  distinct  subdivisions — 
the  first  order,  of  men  ;  the  second,  of  nuns  ;  and  the  third,  of 
Tertiaries.  The  nuns  of  the  third  order  are  called  Mantellatse, 
from  a  habit  with  short  sleeves,  which  they  wear,  as  suitable  to 
their  work  of  serving  the  sick.  Saint  Juliana  Falconieri  was 
an  illustrious  member  of  the  third  order,  of  which  she  was  the 
first  prioress.  A  daughter  of  one  of  the  first  families  in  Italy, 
and  delicately  nurtured,  she  devoted  herself,  for  fifty  years,  to 
the    nursing  of  the   sick    poor,  especially  those    afflicted    by 
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scorbutic  ulcers,  leprosy^  and  other  loathsome  diseases.     She 
died  in  1340,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age. 

The  Minims,  fomMed  by  Saint  Francis  of  Paula,  in  Calabria, 
in  1436.  They  are  Franciscan  Hermits,  who  follow  a  rule  of 
great  austerity,  based  on  humility,  penance,  and  charity.  The 
founder  begged  of  the  Pope  that  his  order  might  be  called 
Minimi,  that  is,  ^  the  least  in  the  house  of  Ood.' 

The  several  orders  in  this  group  are  the  mendicant  orders, 
oi^  l>C¥[ging  friars,  depending  mainly  for  subsistence  on  the 
alms  of  the  faithful. 

The  fourth  group  is  that  of  the  Clebks  EEauLAS,  clergymen 
living  by  role,  and  taking  vows. 

These  comprise :-  - 

The  Theatins,  founded,  in  1524,  by  Saint  Cajetan  of  Thienna, 
and  John  Peter  Caraffa,  Archbishop  of  Theate,  afterwards  Pope 
Paul  IV.  The  order  was  named  after  Caraffa's  diocese  of 
Theate,  the  archbishop  having  been  chosen  first  general  of  the 
order.  The  object  of  the  institute  was  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
holiness  in  the  clergy,  and  people. 

The  Clerks  Regular  of  Somascha,  founded  by  Saint  Jerom 
^miliani  in  1530,  at  Somascha,  between  Bergamo  and  Milan. 
This  congregation  was  declared  a  religious  order  by  Paul  III. 
in  1540*  It  follows  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine.  Its  chief 
object  is  the  training  of  young  clerg3rmen,  and  the  instruction 
of  youth. 

The  Clerks  Begular  of  Saint  Paul,  founded  in  1533,  and 
called  Bamabites,  from  their  convent  of  Saint  Barnabas  at 
Milan. 

The  Clerks  Regular  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  or  the  Jesuits, 
instituted  by  Saint  Ignatius  of  Loyola  in  1540. 

The  Clerks  Regular,  Minors,  instituted  in  1588. 

The  Clerks  Regular,  Assisting  the  Sick,  founded  in  1591. 
They  wear  a  red  cross  on  their  cassocks,  and  are  thence  called 
Crosa-bearers. 

The  Clerks  Regular  of  the  Schola  Pia,  for  the  education  of 


.•.^■' 
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youth,  founded  by  F.  Joseph  Cazalana,  in  1617  ;  erected  into  a 
religious  order  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1621. 

The  Clerks  Begular  of  the  Mother  of  Gt>d  instituted  at 
Lucca  in  1628. 

The  life  of  the  Clerks  Begular  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Canons  Regular ;  save  that  the  former  are  exempt  from  the 
silence,  night-watchings,  and  fasts  of  the  latter. 

The  Oratorians  foimded  in  Italy  by  Saint  Philip  Neri  in 
1564,  the  French  Oratorians  instituted  by  Cardinal  de  Berulle 
in  1611,  the  Lazarists,  or  Fathers  of  the  Mission,  established 
by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  in  1625,  the  Eudistes,  instituted  by 
Pdre  Eudes  at  Caen  in  1643,  as  well  as  the  Sulpiciens  founded 
by  M.  Olier  in  Paris  in  1642,  although  in  many  respects 
resembling  the  Clerks  Begular,  are  not,  Uke  them,  religious 
orders,  but  simply  congregations  of  secular  priests  living  in 
community  and  following  a  rule. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  principal  reKgious  orders  of 
men.  Formerly,  they  nearly  all  had  floiirishing  houses  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which,  as  is  imiversally  admitted, 
eflTected  much  for  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  learning 
and  piety.  They  further  ministered  lar^ly  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  all  classes,  and  the  corporal  necessities  of  the  sick  and 
destitute ;  and  there  are  many  persons  at  the  present  day,  who, 
although  no  friends  to  monastic  institutions,  hesitate  not  to 
express  their  preference  for  the  Christian  system  of  material 
relief  afforded,  with  cordial  kindness,  to  all  comers,  at  the  doors 
of  the  monasteries,  to  the  mechanical,  cumbrous,  and  costly 
plan  of  the  Poor  Laws  instituted  by  Elizabeth.  However,  in 
viewing  this  question  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  vastly 

,   increased  population  of  the  country  in  our  day. 

•  There  is  much  that  is  suggestive,  and  in  no  small  degree 
interesting,  in  the  traces  which  still  exist  of  those  venerable 
institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Even  in  the 
capital,  they  not  unfrequently  may  be  recognized  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  streets  and  several  districts.     Thus,  in  the  centre 
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of  Liondon,  in  the  heart  of  the  greatest  commercial  emporium 
in  the  world,  close  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Boyal 
Exchange,  is  a  cluster  of  coimting-houses,  densely  packed  with 
bustling  men  of  business.  Here,  once  stood,  in  comparative 
solitude,  the  house  of  ^  Austin  Friars,'  founded  by  Humphrey 
Sohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  in  the  year  1243. 

Again,  the  district  of  the  Minories  takes  its  name  from  the 
Poor  Clares  or  Minoresses,  who  were  introduced  into  England 
in  1293  by  Blanche,  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  her  husband 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster  Leicester  and  Derby,  son  of  Henry 
III.,  and  established  without  Aldgate,  their  first  house  in 
England* 

The  Temple,  containing  the  principal  inns  of  court,  belonged 
formerly  to  the  Knights  Templar,  who  removed  thither  from 
Holbom  in  1184;  and  in  1312,  on  the  suppression  of  the 
order,  their  property  here  passed  to  the  Knights  of  Malta,  or  of 
Saint  John  of  Jerusalem* 

The  district  lying  between  Fleet  Street  and  the  Thames, 
formerly  the  Alsatia,  or  place  of  refuge  of  thieves  and  criminals, 
80  graphically  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  '  The  Fortunes 
of  NigeV  took  its  name  from  a  house  of  Carmelites,  or  *  White 
Friars,'  who  occupied  the  ground,  not  long  after  their  introduc- 
tion into  England,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  the  same  way,  another  district  is  named  after  the  Domini- 
cans or  *  Black  Friars.*  Crutched-friars  i&  so  called  from  the 
Crossed  Friars,  who  originally  carried  a  cross  on  a  staff,  and 
subsequently  wore  it  in  red  cloth  on  their  backs  and  breasts. 
They  were  introduced  into  England  in  1244,  their  first  house 
being  in  Colchester.  To  a  similar  origin  may  be  traced  the 
names  of  many  another  street  or  district  in  the  metropolis, 
and  different  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  rural  districts  too,  the  ruins  of  ancient  abbeys  and 
priories,  possessing  many  an  interesting  legend,  and  hallowed 
by  many  a  time-honoured  association,  add  much  to  the  pic- 
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turesque  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  eloquently  speak  of  the  faith 
and  unworldliness  of  bygone  times. 

The  judicious  selection  of  sites  for  monastic  buildings,  in 
which  convenience  and  effect  in  the  landscape  appear  to  have 
been  alike  consulted,  and  the  wondrous  fertility  of  the  soil 
around  them,  are  topics  that  invariably  suggest  themselves, 
whenever  we  visit  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey  or  monastery.  But, 
in  these  respects,  almost  everything  is  due  to  the  persevering 
toil  of  the  monks.  As  well  as  prayer  and  contemplation, 
manual  labour  entered  largely  into  their  roimd  of  occupations ; 
and  thus,  in  time,  they  made  tracts  the  most  storile  bloom  in 
beauty,  and  teem  with  fertility  and  plenty.  In  this  respect  they 
set  a  useful  example  to  the  country  around.  And  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  surprise,  that,  often,  the  rich  abbey  lands,  the  crea- 
tion  of  their  skill  and  industry,  excited  the  covetous  greed  of 
many  a  powerful  and  unscrupulous  baron,  whose  policy  it  was 
to  exaggerate  the  luxurious  living,  and  relaxation  of  rule  of  the 
*  lazy  monks  *  in  his  neighbourhood. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1132,  certain  monks  of  Saint 
Mary's  Benedictine  monastery  in  York,  being  desirous  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  another  house,  under  the  more  austere 
Cistercian  rule,  were  assigned  lands,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  about  three  miles  west  of  Bipon,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  monastery.  'This  spot,  which  was  fitter  for  the 
retreat  of  wild  beasts  than  the  habitation  of  men,'  says  Mr. 
Grose,  '  was  called  Skell  Dale,  on  account  of  a  rivulet  of  that 
name  running  through  itj  from  west  to  east.  It  lay  between 
two  steep  hills,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  rocks,  wood,  and 
brambles  ;  and  had  never  been  either  cultivated  or  inhabited  : 
he  also  gave  them  the  neighbouring  village  called  Sutton. 
Having  elected  for  their  abbot,  Bichard,  the  prior  of  Saint 
Mary's,  they  retired  to  this  desert,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
without  any  house  to  cover  them,  or  provisions  to  subsist  on  ; 
entirely  relying  on  Divine  Providence,  and  the  assistance  of 
pious  persons.     In  the  midst  of  the  vale  there  stood  a  large 
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elm,  on  which  they  put  some  thatch  or  straw ;  under  this  they 
slept,  ate,  and  prayed ;  the  archbishop  for  some  time  supplying 
tbem  with  bread,  and  the  rivulet  with  drink :  during  part  of 
the  day,  some  laboured  to  clear  a  small  spot  for  a  garden ; 
whilst  others  made  wattles,  in  order  to  erect  an  oratory,  or 
ehapeL' '  They  soon  retired  to  the  shelter  of  five  or  six  yew 
trees,  described  by  Mr.  Burton  in  1757  as  ^  of  incredible  size,' 
the  circumference  of  the  trunk  of  one  of  them  being  at  least 
fourteen  feet,  about  a  yard  from  the  ground.  Under  these 
trees  they  passed  the  remainder  of  the  winter.  Close  by,  was 
the  site  of  their  future  abbey.  In  this  description  it  would  be 
difficult  to  recognize  the  beautiful  demesne  of  Studley  Boyal, 
with  its  grand  old  ruin,  Foimtains  Abbey,  erected  in  the  forty 
years  1204  to  1245,  so  justly  admired  by  all  visitors  to  Harro- 
gate and  the  neighbourhood. 

These  remarks  equally  apply  to  Melrose,*  built  by  Saint 
David  for  the  Cistercians,  1136-46,  Muckross  founded  by  the 
MK)arthy  Mor  for  the  Franciscan  Friars  in  1340,  and  many 
other  picturesque  and  venerable  ruins  in  various  parts  of  these 
islands,  all  surrounded  by  fertile  tracts  conquered  from  sterility 
by  the  persevering  toil  of  the  monks. 

*  If  we  were  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  rural  monasteries,'  says  a  Protestant  writer,  ^  we  should  pro- 
bably find  that  their  first  inhabitants  were  clearers,^  and  that  it 
is  to  them  and  the  good  conduct  of  their  successors  that  reli- 
gious houses  are  indebted  for  the  property  they  enjoy.  Why 
should  they  not  enjoy  it?  Let  us  imitate  without  envying 
them.     If  their  possessions   belonged   to  a   great  lord,  that 

^  *  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales/  by  Francis  Qrose,  Esq ,  F.S.A.y 
voL  vi,  p.  94.    London,  1785. 

*  There  was  an  old  monastery  of  this  name,  founded  in  the  time  of  the 
SazonSy  mentioned  by  Bede  as  existing  in  664.  The  present  structure  wua 
ezected  in  11S6,  as  recorded  in  the  following  Monkish  rhyme : — 

Anno  millenoy  centeno,  ter  quoque  deno, 
£t  sexto  Ghristi,  Melrose  fundata  fuistL 

*  IMfHcheurs. 
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would  not  excite  murmur,  that  would  not  provoke   eatijnai. 
Why  is  it  not  the  same  with  respect  to  a  convent  ?     As  to 
me,  I  see  those  establishments  with  so  much  the  more  pleasure 
that  it  is  not  the  enjoyment  of  one  man,  but  of  many ;  and, 
under  this  point  of  view,  I  cannot  wish  them  too  much  happiness. 
Beligious  are  men ;  and  one  ought  to  wish  that  every  maa 
should  be  liappy  in  Jbis  state,  provided  he  does  not  destroy  the 
happiness  of  others.     .     •     .     But  I  do  not  see  in  what  reli- 
gious encroach  on  the  happiness  of  other  men ;  but  I  see  that 
in  their  state  they  enjoy  much  of  that  tranquil  happiness  which 
is  prized  by  a  great  number  of  men.    There,  subsistence,  simple 
but  abundant,  is  assured  for  the  fathers,  the  brothers,  the  domes- 
tics, and  the  labourers.     The  rule  extends  over  all,  provides  for 
all,  prevents  irregularities  and  disorder.     They  can  maintain 
themselves  in  a  position  of  honest  abundance,  because  they 
return  more  to  the  earth  than  they  rec^ve,  and  nothing  is 
wasted.     The  power  of  the  chiefs  maintains  the  rule  among 
them,  and,  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  it  is  to  be  wished 
that  there  were  more  such  everywhere.     Without  the  salutary 
bond  of  religion,  vain  would  be  the  effort  to  form  similar  socie- 
ties.    Those  formed  by  conventions  only  would  not  last  long. 
Man  is  too  inconstant  to  subject  himself  to  the  rule  which  he 
can  infringe  with  impunity.     But  within  the  cloister  every  one 
must  observe  the  rule  ;  there  all  must  submit  to  it.     Religion 
alone,  whether  by  its  natural  force,  or  by  the  weight  of  public 
opinion,  can  produce  this  happy  effect.' ' 

Here,  we  are  reminded  of  a  distinctive  mark,  or  characteristic, 
of  religious  orders — their  stability.  The  year  529  saw  Saint 
Benedict  establish  his  institute  on  Monte  Cassino.  In  the  thir- 
teen centuries  that  have  since  elapsed,  great  dynasties  have 
arisen  and  passed  away  ;  mighty  kingdoms  have  been  founded, 
have  flourished  and  decayed ;  the  map  of  Europe  has  been 
again  and  again  blotted  out,  and  re-written ;  but,  amidst  the 

*  '  Lettres  sur  rhistoire  de  la  terre  et  de  rhomme/  par  M.  Deluc,  t  iv. 
p.  74. 
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£eiI1  of  dynasties  and  the  wreck  of  thrones,  this  association  of 
humble  monks  has  survived  ;  and,  powerful  in  its  moral  weight 
and  influence  for  good,  gives  promise  of  enduring  for  many 
generations*  The  same  may  be  said  of  each  of  the  other  reli- 
gious orders  we  have  enumerated.  In  this  respect,  they 
strikingly  contrast  with  mere  human  institutions. 


Z  21 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

ANCIENT  ORDERS  OP  NUNS. 

Nunc  addo  gcmmas  nobiles, 
Qemmas  corusci  luniinis. 
Cernis  sacratns  virgines ; 
IIoc  est  monile  EcclesisB ; 
Dotata  sic  Christo  placet. 

PBUDENnus  (fourth  centtirj). 

To  almost  all  the  religious  orders  of  men,  as  already  observed, 
there  are  corresponding  orders  of  religious  women.  It  is  un- 
necessary, even  if  there  were  space,  that  I  should  refer  to  all  of 
these  latter  in  detail.  I  therefore  confine  myself  to  such  of  the 
ancient  orders  of  nuns  as  are  at  present  existing  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and,  in  this  chapter,  I  purpose  giving  an  account  of 
each,  and  of  the  works  in  which  they  are  severally  engaged. 

The  Benedictine  Nuns. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  order,  having  been  established  before 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  by  Saint  Scholastica,  sister  of 
Saint  Benedict.  We  learn  from  Saint  Gregory  the  Great,*  that 
Scholastica  had  dedicated  herself  to  God  from  her  earliest 
youth.*  When  Saint  Benedict  foimded  his  monastery  at  Monte 
Cassino,  between  Rome  and  Naples,^  in  529,  his  sister  settled  at 
Plombariola,  about  five  miles  south  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  there 
founded  a  nunnery,  which  she  governed,  under  her  brother^s  rule 
and  direction.*     She  died  about  the  year  543. 

*  Saint  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the  conversion  of  England.     Se«  Appen- 
dix XVII. 

»  Dialogues  of  Saint  Gregory  the  Great,  1.  2,  c,  33  and  34. 
"  In  the  province  of  Caserta,  50  miles  north-west  of  Naples, 

*  Dialogues  of  Saint  Gregory,  1.  2,  c.  33,  34. 
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The  habit  of  the  Benedictine  nuns  is  black,  over  a  tunic  of 
-white  undyed  wool ;  and  over  this  they  wear  a  black  cloak 
when  they  go  to  choir.  They  are  an  enclosed  order,  and  take 
perpetual  solemn  vows.  The  rule  is  based  on  that  of  Saint 
Benedict.  They  have  now  eight  convents  in  the  United  King- 
dom— ^all  in  England.  The  particulars  of  these  will  be  found 
elsewhere.*  The  nuns  devote  themselves  to  the  education  of 
female  youth.  Their  boarding  schools  for  young  ladies  at 
Princethorpe,  and  other  houses  of  the  order  in  England,  are 
among  the  first  educational  institutions  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Augustinian  Nuns. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine,  the 
object  for  which  it  was  originally  drawn  up,  and  the  fact  of  its 
being  the  basis  of  the  constitutions  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  religious  orders  and  congregations  now  existing.  We  have 
seen,  that,  at  the  suppression  of  monastic  institutions,  under 
Henry  VIII.,  the  Eegular  Canons  and  Canonesses  of  Saint 
Augustine  had  one  hundred  and  fifteen  monasteries  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  Austin  Friars  or  Hermits,  thirty-two.  In  Ireland 
also,  they  had  several  flourishing  houses  at  the  time. 

At  present  there  are  only  two  convents  of  Augustinian  Nuns 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  Canonesses  of  the  Perpetual  Ado- 
ration, Saint  Augustine's  Priory,  Newton  Abbot,  Devon ;  and 
the  Nuns  of  Saint  Augustine,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

The  latter  conduct  Saint  George's  Retreat,  at  Burgess  Hill, 
an  establishment  for  the  treatment  of  mental  maladies.  The 
nuns  are  well  qualified  for  the  duty,  having  been  trained  in  the 
asylums  of  the  Very  Reverend  Canon  Maes,  at  Bruges,  where 
mental  maladies  are  so  successfully  treated. 

Thb  Carmelite  Nuns. 

The  Carmelite  order  is  so  called  from  Carmel,  a  mountain  in 
Syria,  on  which  formerly  dwelt  Elias  and  Eliseus.     The  first 

1  Chapter  XXVH. 
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rule  on  record,  as  given  to  this  order,  was  that  which  the  her- 
mits on   Mount   Carmel   received   from   Albert,  Patriardi  of 
Jerusalem   in    1209.     This  rule,  chiefly  founded   on   that  of 
Saint  Basil,  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Honorius  III.,  in  1224. 
It  obliged  the  hermits  to  abide  in  their  cells,  day  and  night, 
in  continuous  prayer,  unless  they  were  otherwise  lawfully  em- 
ployed ;  to  observe  perpetual  abstinence  from  flesh  meat,  to  Cut 
from  the  feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  till  Easter,  Sun- 
days excepted ;  to  perform  manual  labour,  and  to  keep  silence 
from  Vespers  till  Tierce  the  next  day.     This  rule  was  mitigated 
with  the  approval  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  in  1246.     In  1229, 
the  Carmelite  monks  were  compelled,  by  the  depredations  of 
the  Saracens,  to  leave  Syria  ;  and  they  settled  in  Cyprus,  Sicily, 
England,  France,  and  other  countries.     The  order  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Sir  John  de  Vescy,  baron  of  Alnwick 
in  Northumberland,  and  Richard  Lord  Gray  of  Codnor.     Their 
first  foundation  was  at  Alnwick,  and,  in  a  short  time,  they  were 
also  established  in  Aylesford,  London,  Oxford,  and  other  places. 
Saint  Louis  founded  a  convent  of  the  order  in  Paris  in  1259, 
and  this  became  the  mother  house  of  several  others  in  France 
and  Germany.     But  in  no  country  has  the  order  floiuished  so 
much  as  in  England. 

The  Carmelites  were  introduced  into  Ireland  also  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Dublin  house  of  White 
Friars  was  founded  in  1274.  There  were  also  houses  at  Leigh- 
lin  bridge,  Ardee,  Thurles,  Drogheda,  Gralway,  and  Kildare, 
established  about  the  same  period. 

Saint  Simon  Stock,  an  Englishman  of  good  family  in  Kent, 
was  chosen  sixth  general  of  the  order  in  a  general  chapter  held 
at  Aylesford,  in  1245.  He  greatly  promoted  the  extension  of 
the  institute.  At  his  request,  its  rule  was  confirmed  by  Pope 
Innocent  FV.  in  1245  ;  and  six  years  later  the  order  was  re- 
ceived by  the  same  pontiff  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Holy  See. 

The  Carmelite  nuns  were  instituted  about  the  middle  of  the 
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fifteenth  century.  The  rules  of  Saint  Dominic,  Saint  Francis, 
and  Saint  Augustine  had  been  embraced  by  numerous  commu- 
nities of  religious  women ;  when  John  Soreth,  a  Carmelite 
monk  of  great  sanctity,  and  the  twenty-sixth  general  of  the 
order,  desirous  that  the  rule  of  Mount  Carmel  also  should  be 
followed  by  nuns,  founded  a  female  institute  under  that  rule, 
in  1452.  He  established  five  convents,  of  which  the  first  was 
at  Li^e,  and  the  second  at  Vannes  in  Brittany.  The  latter 
was  built  by  Franpoise  d'Amboise,  duchess  of  Brittany,  who,  in 
1457,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Peter  II.,  took  the  habit 
in  this  convent.  The  institute  was  approved  of  by  Pope  Nicholas 
V.  in  a  bull,  issued  in  1452. 

About  one  hundred  years  later,  some  relaxations  having  crept 
in.  Saint  Teresa,  a  religious  of  the  convent  of  Avila  in  Castile, 
undertook  the  reform  of  the  nuns  of  her  order.  After  encoun- 
tering great  difficulties,  she  succeeded  ;  and  her  new  constitu- 
tions were  approved  of  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  in  1562.  She 
introduced  a  rule  of  great  austerity.  The  nuns  observed 
perpetual  silence,  wore  habits  of  coarse  serge,  and  sandals 
instead  of  sboes^  lay  on  straw,  and  never  ate  flesh  meat. 

Saint  Teresa's  reform  was  immediately  carried  out  in  several 
of  the  communities  of  Carmelite  monks  by  Father  Antony  of 
Jesus  and  Saint  John  of  the  Cross. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  here,  that,  as  the  greater  pa^Jb  of 
the  ancient  orders  have,  from  time  to  time,  undergone  reforms, 
or,  in  other  words,  been  brought  back  to  the  strict  observance 
of  their  original  rule,  which  either  had  been  mitigated,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Holy  See,  or  from  which  they  had  gradu- 
ally fallen  away  in  the  long  lapse  of  years,  the  original  and  the 
reformed  have  been  always  considered  as  two  distinct  orders : 
that  is,  the  latter  has  been  regarded  as  a  new  order,  of  course 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Pope.  Thus,  certain  members 
of  an  order  will  desire  to  follow  the  strict  observance  of  the 
rule  of  the  founder,  which  has  been  mitigated,  or  modified,  and 
will,  with  the  consent  of  their  superiors,  proceed  to  carry  out 
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their  views  in  separate  monasteries ;  whilst,  again,  others, 
whose  bodily  and  mental  constitutions  are  misuited  to  a  life  of 
such  extreme  austerity,  will  prefer  remaining  as  tbey  are. 
Both,  being  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See,  are  thenceforward 
distinct  orders,  the  new  institute  taking  a  new  name. 

Such,  for  instance,  were  the  monks  of  Cluni,  the  Cistercians^ 
and  other  reforms  of  the  great  Benedictine  order,  above  enume- 
rated, all  constituting  distinct  orders,  and  approved  o^  each 
respectively,  by  the  Pope  of  the  day. 

The  Carmelites  are  now  divided  into  two  main  branches; 
those  of  the  ancient  observance,  called  the  Grrand  Carmelites  or 
Mitigated  Carmelites,  because  the  austerity  of  their  rule  was 
mitigated  by  Innocent  IV.,  Eugene  IV.,  and  Pius  II. ;  and 
those  of  strict  observance,  the  Barefooted  Carmelites,  who 
follow  the  reform  of  Saint  Teresa.  These  latter  were  again 
divided  into  two  congregations,  those  of  Spain  and  Italy,  by 
Clement  VIII.,  in  1600. 

The  Carmelite  habit  was  originally  white.  At  a  general 
chapter  held  at  Montpellier  in  1287,  it  was  changed  to  a 
brown  gown,  scapular,  and  .  hood,  and  over  this  an  ample  cape 
and  hood  of  white.  The  habit  and  scapular  of  the  Carmelite 
nuns  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  monks ;  and  in  choir  they 
wear  a  white  cloak,  and  black  veil. 

There  are  sixteen  Carmelite  convents  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Of  these,  six  are  in  England,  and  ten  in  Ireland.  The 
nuns,  in  several  instances,  conduct  female  primary  schools. 
Certified  industrial  schools  are  attached  to  two  of  the  convents 
in  Ireland.' 

The  Poor  Clarbs. 

These  nuns  are  of  the  second  order  of  Saint  Francis.  They 
are  called  Poor  Clares  from  their  rule  of  extreme  poverty,  and 
the  name  of  their  foundress.  Saint  Clare.  They  are  also  called 
Minoresses,  as  the  Franciscan  Friars  are  called  Minors. 

'  The  particulars  of  the  Carmelite  convents  in  the  United  Kingdom  will 
be  found  in  Chapter  XXVII. 
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In  the  thirteentb  century,  there  dwelt  in  Assisium,^  a  high- 
bom  knight  and  renowned  soldier,  Fhavorino  Sciffo,  and  his 
wife  Hortulana,  persons  distinguished  no  less  for  their  exem- 
plary piety  than  for  their  rank  and  wealth.  They  had  three 
daughters,  Clare,  Agnes,  and  Beatrice.  Clare,  the  eldest,  was 
bom  in  1193.  From  her  earliest  years  she  was  so  devout  and 
exemplary,  that  she  seems  to  have  been  predestined,  from 
the  cradle,  for  the  holy  life  to  which  G-od  called  her.  She  had 
heard  of  the  great  Saint  Francis,  who  was  then  much  spoken 
of  in  Assisium ;  and  she  prevailed  on  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance 
to  introduce  her  to  him.  Francis  confirmed  her  in  her  resolu- 
tion to  abandon  the  world,  and  devote  herself  altogether  to 
God.  Her  parents  had  in  view  for  her  an  lionourable  match ; 
but  this  she  declined,  pleading  her  fixed  intention  to  renounce 
the  world.  On  the  evening  of  the  Monday  after  Palm  Sunday 
in  the  year  1212,  Clare  privately  left  her  home,  accompanied 
by  another  devout  young  woman,  and  went  to  the  small  chiurch 
and  convent  of  Portiuncula,  about  a  mile  outside  the  town, 
where  Saint  Francis  and  his  monks  resided.'  She  was  received 
at  the  church  door  by  the  community,  holding  lighted  tapers 
in  their  hands,  and  singing  the  *  Veni  Creator  Spiritus.'  Here, 
before  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  she  put  off  her  rich 
apparel ;  and  Saint  Francis  cut  off  her  hair  and  gave  her  the 
habit,  which  was  of  coarse  cloth,  with  a  cord  for  a  girdle.  He 
then  placed  her  with  the  Benedictine  nuns  of  Saint  Paul,  who 
gladly  received  the  young  novice,  until  a  convent  could  be 
established  for  the  new  institute. 

Clare's  relatives  immediately  repaired  to  the  Benedictine 
convent,  insisting  on  her  coming  out,  and  Ibudly  complaining 
of  the   disgrace  which  she  was  inflicting  on  her  family   by 

'  Aflsinum  or  Assisi,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  thirteen  miles  south-eaBt 
of  Perugia,  with  a  population  of  14,033.  It  has  been  a  bishop's  see  since 
the  year  240. 

'  Portiuncula.  This  little  church  was  given  to  them  by  the  Benedictine 
monks,  who  so  named  it  because  it  was  built  on  a  small  lot  or  '  portion '  of 
land  belonging  to  them. 
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adopting  so  poor  and  mean  a  state  of  life.  Their  remonstrances, 
their  reproaches,  their  threats  of  using  violence  were  all  in  vain. 
Some  of  the  party  seized  her,  in  order  to  withdraw  her  by  force; 
but  she,  catching  hold  of  the  altar,  imveiled  her  head,  and 
showed  how  her  hair  had  been  cut  off,  in  token,  as  she  said,  of 
her  having  given  herself  up  to  Christ,  the  spouse  of  her  soul, 
whom  only  she  would  serve,  and  on  whom  she  relied  for  strength 
and  aid  to  fulfil  the  holy  resolution  with  which  He  had  in- 
spired her.  Her  perseverance  triumphed.  Her  relatives,  after 
some  further  remonstrance,  seeing  her  determination,  withdrew 
disjippointed. 

This  scene,  if  transferred  to  canvas,  would  present  a  touching 
picture.  The  poor  little  convent  chapel,  the  excited  crowd  of 
relatives  and  friends,  tlie  group  of  affrighted  nuns,  and  the 
central  figure,  a  pale,  resolute  girl,  with  one  hand  unveiling 
and  pointing  to  her  shorn  head,  and  with  the  other  clinging  to 
the  altar,  to  escape  being  dragged  away  from  the  sanctuary, 
within  the  shadow  of  which  she  had  elected  to  dwell,  would  all 
combine  to  produce  a  most  striking  effect.  But  now,  looking 
back  through  the  vista  of  six  himdred  and  sixty  years,  and 
beholding  the  glorious  work  accomplished  for  religion  and  hu- 
manity by  the  order  then  founded  by  this  young  lady  yet  in  her 
eighteenth  year,  we  must  view  the  whole  scene  in  quite  another 
light,  and  cannot  but  feel  convinced  how  finite  is  human  rea- 
son, and  how  vain  are  the  devices  of  man  against  the  designs 
of  God.  Even,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  Clare  has  ennobled 
her  family,  and  perpetuated,  and  shed  a  lustre  on,  its  name, 
which,  but  for  her,  would  have  long  since  passed  into  oblivion.. 

Saint  Francis,  in  a  short  time,  removed  her  to  another  Bene- 
dictine convent,  that  of  Saint  Angelo,  nearer  Assisium,  where, 
after  equally  strong  opposition  from  the  members  of  her  family, 
her  sister  Agnes  also  took  the  veil.  Eventually,  Saint  Francis 
fitted  up  for  the  two  sisters  a  new  house  close  by  the  church  of 
Saint  Damian  at  Assisium,  where  they  were  joined  by  their 
mother,  then  a  widow,  and  fifteen  other  ladies,  some  of  whom 
were  their  own  relatives,  and  three  of  whom  were  members  of 
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the  noble  family  of  Ubaldini  of  Florence.  Clare  was  appointed 
the  mother  superior.  She  rapidly  extended  the  institute, 
establishing  the  convent  of  Saints  Cosmas  and  Damian  in 
Rome,  and  houses  in  several  other  cities  of  Italy  and  Germany. 

The  order  was  approved  of  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  con- 
firmed by  Honorius  III.  in  1 223.  The  rule  at  first  was  extremely 
austere,  being  drawn  up  by  Saint  Francis  on  the  model  of  that 
which  he  had  prepared  for  his  religious  men.  The  Sisters  went 
barefooted,  observed  perpetual  silence,  and  practised  severe 
fasts.  They  were  also  debarred  from  possessing  property,  even 
in  conmion.  Great  numbers  joined  this  poor  and  austere  order, 
including  a  long  line  of  noble  ladies,  amongst  whom  were 
Agnes  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  in  1240,  Joan  daugh- 
ter of  the  King  of  Navarre,  Isabel  sister  oi  Saint  Louis,  Blanche 
daughter  of  Philip  of  France,  Margaret  of  Austria  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  Marie  sister  of  King  Philip 
of  Spain. 

The  rule,  being  considered  too  austere  for  the  weaker  sex, 
was  mitigated  by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  in  1 263.  He  gave  permis- 
sion to  the  Clares  to  possess  income.  The  nuns  of  Saint  Da- 
mian's  and  some  others,  being  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  mitigations,  continued  to  observe  the  strict  rule  of  Saint 
Francis.  Hence  arose  the  distinction  between  the  Urbanists 
and  the  Damianists  or  Poor  Clares. 

Among  the  Urbanists  even,  or  Mitigated  Clares,  many  houses 
returned,  in  time,  to  the  stricter  observance.  The  principal  of 
these  were  the  Colettines,  who  followed  the  reform  introduced 
in  the  fifteenth  century  by  the  Blessed  Colette,  who  was  bom 
at  Corbie  in  Picardy,  and  died  in  1447.  Whenever  there  was 
a  reform  of  the  Franciscan  Friars,  there  were  to  be  found 
Clares  ready  to  embrace  a  life  analogous  and  equally  austere. 
Thus  arose  the  Cordeli^res,  called  in  Paris  Filles  de  TAve  Maria, 
the  Capuchinesses,  the  RecoUettes,  the  Tiercelines,  or  Penitents 
of  the  Third  Order,  known  in  Paris  as  Filles  de  Sainte  Elizabeth, 
and  other  congregations. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Clares  were  introduced  into  England 
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in  1293,  by  Blanche  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  placed  without 
Aldgate.*  These  were  Urbanista,  and  possessed  revenues.  At 
the  dissolutidh,  they  had  three  other  houses  in  England,  and 
several  in  Ireland. 

The  following  romantic  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Clares  may  be  introduced  here.  In  the  year  1625,  six 
Irish  nuns  came  over  from  the  convent  of  Clares  at  Gravelines, 
with  the  hope  of  re-introducing  the  order  into  Ireland.  Assisted 
by  some  friends,  they  established  themselves  in  a  house  in 
Dublin,  where  they  cloistered  themselves,  and  carried  on  their 
religious  exercises,  in  hourly  apprehension,  however,  of  being 
discovered  by  the  authorities.  Several  ladies,  in  the  course  of 
time,  joined  the  community ;  and,  the  fame  of  their  holy  lives, 
and  reh'gious  practices  going  abroad,  they  had  many  visitors  of 
their  own  sex — nuns,  at  the  time,  being  quite  a  novelty  in  the 
country.  Among  the  rest,  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
wife  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  who  went  in  disguise.  She  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  nuns,  and  much  interested  in  all  that  she  wit- 
nessed in  their  peaceful  abode.  As  might  naturally  be  expected, 
however,  she  communicated  all  to  the  Lord  Deputy.  At  his 
Excellency's  desire,  the  mayor,  accompanied  by  a  guard  of 
soldiers,  took  possession  of  the  convent,  and  brought  the  abbess 
and  some  members  of  her  community  to  the  Castle,  to  be  in- 
terrogated there.  The  abbess  made  such  mild,  dutiful,  and 
judicious  replies  to  the  questions  put  to  her,  that  the  Lord 
Deputy,  instead  of  carrying  out  the  law  in  its  rigour,  as  he  at 
first  intended,  and  immediately  transporting  the  nuns,  contented 
himself  with  ordering  them  to  leave  Dublin  within  one  month 
and  one  day.  Dividing  themselves  into  small  parties,  they  were 
hospitably  received  by  certain  Catholic  families  in  the  country, 
and  were  maintained  there  until  a  convent  could  be  built  for 
them.  The  spot  selected  for  the  new  convent  was  on  the  shore 
of  Lough  Rea,  one  of  the  lakes  forming  the  course  of  the 
Shannon,  near  Athlone — a  low,  damp,  and  unhealthy  site,  but 

'  Vide  supra,  p.  303. 
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possessing  the  advantage,  in  those  days  of  persecution,  of  being 
remote  and  solitary.  They  called  this  convent  Bethlehem.  In 
1641,  the  nuns  were  driven  out  of  this  retreat  by  the  Crom- 
wellian  soldiers,  having  to  cross  the  lake  precipitately  in  boats, 
their  effects  being  plundered  and  their  house  burned.  The 
dispersed  nuns  fled,  some  to  Wexford,  and  some  to  Athlone  ; 
but  ere  long  their  convents  in  those  towns  were  also  broken  up. 
On  this,  some  of  their  number  left  the  country  and  were  re- 
ceived by  houses  of  their  order  in  France  and  Spain.  Others 
remained,  living  with  kind  friends  in  the  neighbourhood. 
These,  in  the  year  1648,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
Corporation  of  Gralway  the  grant  of  an  island  in  the  river 
close  to  the  town,  now  called  Nun's  Island.  Here  they  erected 
a  fine  convent  and  cloisters ;  but,  four  years  afterwards,  on 
the  surrender  of  Gralway  to  the  Cromwellians,  these  buildings 
were  destroyed.  Subsequently,  the  nuns  established  a  convent 
in  Market  Street,  Gralway,  where  they  received  lay  boarders ; 
80  that  the  establishment  passed  for  a  school  rather  than  a 
religious  house.  With  various  vicissitudes,  they  continued  to 
reside  in  Gralway,  six  of  their  number  removing  to  Dublin  in 
1712,  and  founding  a  house  there.  In  1736  two  of  the  Sisters 
undertook  the  difficult  and  perilous  task  of  travelling  to  Lon- 
don, to  obtain  a  grant  of  three  acres  of  land  on  their  island, 
which  had  become  vested  in  the  Crown.  Lady  Hamilton,  one 
of  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  was  cousin  to  one  of  them ; 
and  contrived  that  they  should  obtain  a  private  audience  of 
Queen  Caroline,  wife  of  George  II.  Their  mission  was  success- 
ful, and  the  community  have  held  the  ground  ever  since.  It 
was  only  in  1825,  however,  that  they  altogether  removed  there, 
having  erected  a  new  convent,  chapel,  and  poor  schools ;  and 
thus,  through  their  perseverance,  and  strong  &ith,  the  Poor* 
Clares  are  firmly  established  on  the  hallowed  ground  of  Nun's 
Island.  Similar  histories  are  attached  to  the  Sisters  of  Saint 
Dominic,  and  other  communities  of  the  ancient  orders  of  nuns 
in  Ireland. 
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The  habit  of  the  Poor  Clares  is  gray^  with  a  cord  as  a  girdle ; 
over  which  they  wear  a  cloak  when  they  go  out. 

They  have  eleven  convents  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  five  in 
England,  and  six  in  Ireland.  Several  primary  schools  for  girls 
are  conducted  by  the  Sisters  in  both  countries ;  and  there 
is  a  flourishing  certified  industrial  school  attached  to  the 
convent  of  Cavan.  The  particulars  of  all  will  be  found  in 
Chapter  XXVII. 

Franciscan  Nuns  of  the  Third  Ordul 

We  have  already  seen,  that  there  are  religious,  as  well  as  lay 
Tertiaries.^     Of  the  former  are  these  nuns.     Their  foundress 
was  Saint  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  duchess  of  Thuringia,  who 
died    in    1231.      Branches    of   this   order   are    the   Francis- 
caines  Hospitali^ree,  and  Soeurs  Grises,  in  imitation  of  whom 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  instituted  his  Sisters  of  Charity.     Hos- 
pital duties  enter  largely  into  the  occupations  of  the  Franciscan 
nuns.    In  the  United  Kingdom  they  have  eleven  convents,  ten  in 
Great  Britain,  and  one  in  Ireland.     Young  ladies'  and  middle- 
class  boarding  and  day  schools,  female  orphanages,  homes  for 
young  girls,  industrial  schools — these  are  the  works  in  which 
they  are   engaged   in   the  midst  of  us.     To   these  has  been 
recently  added  another  great  work   of  charity — that  of  the 
Franciscan  Missionary  Convent,  opened  at  Mill  Hill  by  Arch- 
bishop Manning  in  July  1872  ;  the  object  being  to  train  nuns, 
to  go  out  to  work  with  the  Missionary  Fathers  of  Saint  Joseph, 
among  the  Indians  in  America,  and  the  negroes  on  the  Eas^ 
Coast  of  Africa.     This  is  indeed  a  blessed  work,  whether  we 
regard  the  self-sacrifice  it  imposes,  or  its  beneficial  results ;  for 
in  the  training  of  girls  and  women,  and  the  instruction  of 
children   on   foreign  missionls,  the  ministrations  of  nuns  are 
invaluable,  nay  indispensable.* 

*  Vide  supm,  p.  209. 

'  For  particulars  of  FranciBcan  Conyents  in  the  United  Kingdom,  see 
Chapter  XXVII. 
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Dominican  Nuns. 

The  first  order  of  Saint  Dominic  is  that  of  the  Friars  or 
religious  men,  founded  by  him  in  1215.  His  second  order  is 
that  of  nuns,  bound  by  a  law  of  enclosure,  which  he  founded 
about  the  same  time,  with  the  approval  of  Pope  Honorius  III. 
The  third  order  is  that  of  religious  Tertiaries,  already  described.^ 
These  last  are  not  bound  to  enclosure ;  and  add  to  their  other 
functions  the  visitation  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  sick  poor  in 
their  own  homes. 

There  are  fifteen  convents  of  Dominicanesses  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  eight  in  England,  and  seven  in  Ireland.  The  Eng- 
lish convents  are  all  of  the  third  order  save  one,  that  of  Caris- 
brooke,  Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  of  the  second.  All  the  Irish 
convents  are  of  the  second  order. 

Young  ladies'  and  middle-class  boarding  schools,  extensive 
primary  schools  for  girls,  in&nt  schools,  night  schools,  Sunday 
schoob,  female  orphanages,  creches,  hospitals  for  incurables, 
and  an  admirably  conducted  female  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum, 
are  the  works  which  principally  engage  the  devoted  zeal  of  the 
Sisters  in  these  countries.  In  England,  they  undertake,  in 
addition,  the  visitation  of  the  sick  poor. 

There  can  be  no  better  mode  of  giving  my  readers  an  idea  of 
the  good  accomplished  by  these  several  communities,  and  of 
the  necessity  that  exists  for  their  pious  ministrations,  than  sub- 
mitting an  extract  from  a  circular  recently  issued  by  the 
Beverend  Mother  Prioress  of  one  of  the  convents,  in  a  manufac- 
turing town  in  England : — 

There  are  two  charities  in  which  we  are  most  deeply  interested,  our 
Gr^che  and  our  work  class.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  last  seven  years 
we  have  had  a  Cr^he  for  babies.  In  this  school  we  receive  infants  Jrom 
mx  weeks  old,  and  take  charge  of  them  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
tmtil  six  in  the  evening.  They  are  the  children  of  poor  working  women, 
who  are  employed  all  day  in  the  fitctories,  or  at  other  manual  labour. 


*  Vide  supra,  p.  209, 
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Our  object  is  to  saye  these  poor  children  from  the  want  of  wholesome  food, 
exposure  to  the  damp  and  cold  of  the  streets,  and  from  the  terrible 
effects  of  the  bad  nursing  of  mere  children.  Often,  too,  they  are  left 
in  the  charge  of  old  women,  who,  to  escape  the  trouble  of  these  infimts, 
dose  them  with  opiates,  sometimes  poisoning  them  to  sadi  an  extent, 
that  even  if  they  recover,  their  brains  are  injured  for  li^ 

We  are  now  engaged  in  building  a  large  and  well-vaitilated  room 
for  these  poor  little  ones,  and  we  trust  that  our  dear  Lord's  love  for 
little  children  will  prompt  those  who  love  Him  to  help  us  to  complete 
and  support  our  new  baby  schooL  The  establishment  of  a  work  or 
sewing  class  for  young  girls  is  our  other  charity  that  we  have  very 
deeply  at  heart  The  dreadfrd  state  of  vice  and  immorality  into  whidi 
the  labouring  classes  are  plimged  is  most  distressing.  Toung  people 
are  herded  together  in  the  large  ketones,  and  one  contaminates 
another,  so  that  it  requires  a  miracle  of  grace  for  any  young  girl  to 
continue  innocent,  whilst  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  her  to  remain 
ignorant  of  sin,  and  I  grieve  to  say  that  the  number  of  poor  girls  who 
lose  their  virtue  is  very  great,  and  then  Grod  only  knows  to  what  a 
depth  of  degradation  and  misery  they  fall.  My  heart  bleeds  for  them, 
for  they  are  almost  forced  into  sin,  and  to  save  at  least  some,  especially 
our  Catholic  girls,  from  the  miserably  demoralizing  effects  of  evil  com- 
panionSy  we  have  built  a  work  room,  and  established  a  class  of  girls, 
whom  we  employ  on  sewing ;  and  we  likewise  set  aside  a  portion  of 
each  day  for  secular  instructiou.  We  have  bought  sewing  machines 
for  this  class,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  there  are  many  and  constant 
expenses  attendant  on  such  an  imdertaking.  Up  to  the  present,  we 
have  done  as  much  or  more  than  our  means  should  have  allowed  us, 
and  we  feel  that  there  must  be  many  more  charitable  persons  who 
would  gladly  share  in  assisting  these  little  ones  of  Christ,  and  in  keep- 
ing as  many  of  these  poor  girls  virtuous  as  possible. 

There  were  several  houses  of  Dominican  nuns  in  Ireland 
before  the  suppression  of  religious  houses  by  Henry  VIII.  In 
England,  there  appears  to  have  been  very  few.  The  oldest 
convent  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  that  of  the  Dominicanesses 
in  Galway,  having  been  founded  in  1644-47.  This  community, 
like  that  of  the  Poor  Clares,  passed  through  many  persecutions, 
dangers,  and  vicissitudes,  and,  for  many  years,  barely  preserved 
the  thread  of  its  existence.  The  convent  of  Dublin  —  now 
Cabra  —  was  re-opened  about  the  year  1714,  and  that  of 
Drogheda  in  1720-22. 
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The  habit  is  a  white  robe  and  scapular,  over  whiph  is  worn  a 
black  cloak  or  veil.  The  nuns  of  the  third  order,  on  account 
of  their  active  out-door  duties,  assume  a  black  habit,  beneath 
which  is  worn  the  white  scapular,  which  is  a  special  badge  of 
the  Dominican  order. 

The  list  of  convents  will  be  found  in  anotlier  chapter.* 

>  Chapter  XXVU. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

COMGBEGATION   OF  THE    DAUGHTEBS  OF  THE  CBOSS,  IN  ITS  SEVERAL 

BRANCHES   IN   VARIOUS   COUNTRIES. 

Quae  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  IskbcniBp 

ViBQIL. 

The  object  of  this  book  being,  to  convey  the  fullest  information 
as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  religious  communities  of  women 
— to  make  my  readers  acquainted  with  the  every-day  life  and 
occupations  of  the  inmates  of  convents — it  occurs  to  me  that 
it  may  be  useful,  as  certainly  it  is  apposite,  that  I  should  give, 
in  brief  detail,  the  entire  working  of  one  particular  congrega- 
tion, in  its  several  branches  in  different  coimtries,  as  a  type 
and  example  of  many.  I  select  one — the  Congregation  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Cross — simply  because  I  have  at  hand  an 
admirable  condensed  report  of  its  foundations  and  establish- 
ments, down  to  September  1869.  The  following  particulars  are 
taken  almost  verbatim  from  that  report.' 

This  Congregation,  which  has  two  houses  in  England— -one  in 
Bond  Street,  Chelsea,  and  one  in  Cheltenham — was  founded  at 
Liege  in  1833.  It  was  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See  in  1845, 
and  its  constitutions  were  confirmed  in  1851.  It  is  composed 
of  choir  Sisters  and  lay  Sisters  ;  *  and  is  governed  by  a  Supe- 
rioress-General, who  resides  at  the  mother  house  at  Li^e.  The 
novitiate  is  for  two  years.     The  end  of  the  institute  is  *  the 

^  '  Congregation  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Cross.  Educational  and  Chari- 
table Institutions/    London,  Keating  &  Co.,  1869. 

^  Choir  Sisters,  so  called  because  they  recite  the  Divine  office  in  the 
choir,  are  those  who  perform  the  general  functions  of  the  order,  such  as  the 
education  of  girls,  rich  and  poor,  ministering  in  the  hospitals,  visiting  the 
sick,  &c.  lja.y  Sisters  are  taken  from  a  lower  class,  and  are  engaged  in  the 
menial  duties  of  convents. 
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glory  of  QxkI  and  the  sanctification  of  the  Sisters,  by  means  of 
external  works  of  charity,  performed  in  an  interior  spirit.'  No 
work  of  mercy,  of  whatever  kind,  is  considered  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  the  institute. 

The  Congregation  numbers  thirty-eight  houses,  viz.,  sixteen 
in  Belgium,  fifteen  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  five  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  two  in  England.  The  following  synopsis  briefly  sets  forth 
the  special  works  of  each  house,  and  the  date  of  its  foundation. 

BELGIUM. 
I.— THE  MOTHER  HOUSE,  Li^ge,  1833. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  mother  house  naturally 
consiflts  in  its  being  the  centre  of  the  congregation,  and  the  establish- 
ment where  the  young  Sisters  are  formed  to  the  spirit  of  the  institute, 
and  trained  to  the  works  of  charity  in  which,  later  on,  they  will  be 
employed.  One  of  the  best  means  of  attaining  this  end  has  been 
faond  to  be  the  instruction  of  children,  both  on  account  of  the  self- 
devotion  which  this  occupation  demands,  and  because  of  the  habits  of 
order,  firmness,  and  exactness,  which  the  discipline  of  the  schools  tends 
to  produce. 

The  mother  house  possesses  several  important  educational  estab- 
lishments. These  are,  the  poor  schools,  founded  in  1833,  and  attended 
by  about  300  children;  a  day  school  for  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  numbering  firom  130  to  140  pupils ;  and  another  for  a  less 
wealthy  class,  attended  by  nearly  the  same  number. 

The  Sisters  also  superintend  a  work-room,  where  young  girls, 
besides  being  taught  work,  receive  lessons  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

During  a  great  part  of  the  year,  religious  instruction  is  given,  after 
school  hours,  to  children  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  schools. 

There  is  also  a  Sunday  school  for  young  girls. 

The  sick  poor  are  daily  visited  at  their  own  homes,  at  the  request  of 
the  parish  priest,  or  of  the  Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul. 

A  boarding  school  for  young  ladies  was  opened  in  1864  at  the 
mother  house.  There  are  now  fifty  boarders,  of  whom  the  greater 
number  are  about  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  building  and  grounds  of  this 
establishment  are  extensive  and  beautiful.  The  boarders  have  no 
communication  whatever  with  the  day  scholars,  the  classes  for  both 
being  quite  distinct. 

Y  2 
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II.— PEISON  OF  SOLITARY  CONFINEMENT,  Li^,  1841. 

The  direction  of  the  female  prisoners,  intrusted  to  the  Sisters,  who 
reside  in  the  prison,  has  proved  a  frequent  source  of  conversions.  The 
aids  of  religion,  by  which  these  unhappy  women  are  surrounded,  lead 
them  quickly  to  perceive  where  they  ought  to  seek  for  peace  and 
happiness.  Every  day  they  receive  religious  instruction;  they  are 
helped  to  make  a  good  confession  ;  they  approach  the  sacraments ;  and, 
when  their  time  of  detention  has  expired,  those  who  desire  to  lead 
a  new  life,  and  who,  being  still  young,  might  be  exposed  to  dangerous 
occasions,  find  an  asylum  ready  to  receive  them  in  the  Refuge,  which 
has  been  opened  for  liberated  prisoners. 

III.— HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,  Li^ge,  1842. 

The  object  of  this  establishment  is  to  bring  back  to  the  paths  of 
virtue  young  girls  who  have  gone  astray.  Women  who  have  fidleni 
and  liberated  prisoners,  are  received  here,  when  they  show  sentiments 
of  sincere  repentance. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Refuge  on  the  1st  April,  1842,  to  the  Slst 
December,  1868,  there  have  been  received  into  it  1,508  penitents,  of 
whom  578  have  returned  to  their  families,  after  giving  proofs  of 
amendment,  458  have  been  placed  in  service,  113  have  been  sent  to 
other  establishments,  37  are  dead,  15  are  married,  185  have  left  at 
their  own  request,  33  have  been  expelled  for  insubordination.  The 
number  of  inmates  amounted  to  89  at  the  end  of  the  year  1868. 

A  Society  of  Ladies  interests  itself  in  the  work  of  the  Refuge,  and 
collects  subscriptions  for  the  support  of  the  establishment. 

IV.— PARISH  OF  SAINTE  VERONIQUE,  Li^ge,  1842. 

In  this  parish,  the  Sisters  conduct  ^n  educational  establishment 
similar  to  that  of  the  mother  house.  It  is  situated  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  town.  The  schools  for  the  upper  classes  number  about 
120  pupils,  and  the  average  attendance  at  the  poor  schools  is  about  240. 

Here  also  is  a  work  room  for  young  women,  to  whom  an  hour's 
instruction  is  given  daily,  and  a  Patronage,  or  agency  for  procuring 
employment,  frequented  by  about  120  young  girls. 
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v.— HOSPITAL  FOR  FALLEN  WOMEN,  Li^ge,  1851. 

The  Sisters  in  this  establishment  devote  themselves  to  the  conversion 
of  the  moat  degraded  members  of  society.  Many  of  these  poor  creatures 
had  scarcely  heard  of  God  before  their  unhappy  fall.  Once  in  the 
hospital,  they  assist  daily  at  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  in  a  room 
opening  on  to  the  chapelj  and  receive  religious  instruction.  Every 
year,  a  large  number  of  these  poor  women,  moved  by  the  holy  in- 
fluences of  die  place,  and  touched  by  the  untiring  charity  of  the  Sisters, 
who  are  there  only  to  labour  for  their  salvation,  after  cutting  off  their 
hair  as  an  outward  token  of  their  conversion,  repair  to  the  House  of 
Refuge  above  mentioned,  to  begin  in  it  a  new  life  ;  others  return  to 
their  families,  or  are  placed  in  suitable  situations.  There  are  few 
works  of  charity  in  which  the  conversions  are  so  numerous  or  so 
remarkable. 

VI.— PARISH  OF  SAINT  MARTIN,  Li^ge,  1851. 
House  of  Preservation  for  Young  Girls. — Poor  Schools. 

The  object  of  this  establishment  is  to  rescue  young  girls,  of  from  13 
to  17  years  of  age,  from  the  dangers  attendant  on  extreme  poverty,  or 
from  any  perilous  position  in  which  they  may  find  themselves  placed, 
to  give  them  suitable  instruction,  especially  in  their  religion,  to  teach 
them  trades,  to  form  them  to  habits  of  industry,  and  generally  to  make 
them  useful  members  of  society.  This  work  is  one  of  preservation,  as 
the  Refuge  is  one  of  reformation. 

The  number  of  these  children  is  generally  about  50. 

On  leaving  the  establishment,  the  young  girls  are  placed  either  in 
service  or  in  business,  according  to  their  capacities,  by  the  ladies  who 
are  associated  together  for  the  support  of  this  good  work. 

The  girls*  poor  schools  of  this  parish,  conducted  by  the  Sisters,  are 
attended  by  over  200  children. 

VH.— PARISH  OF  SAINTE  FOI,  Li^ge,  1865. 
Middle  Class  and  Poor  Schools. 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years,  three  Sisters  went  daily  from  the 
mother  house  to  the  parish  of  Sainte  Foi,  a  mile  distant,  to  teach  the 
schools  there.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  pupils,  it  was  foimd  necessary 
to  establish  a  community  on  the  spot  in  1865. 

The  average  number  attending  these  schools  is  300. 
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Vra.— CHBNIE,  Province  of  Li^  1842. 

The  works  here  are  : — Instruction  of  Children ;  Visiting  the  Sick 
Poor  ;  and  a  Boarding  School. 

The  schools  are  attended  by  about  300  pupils. 


IX.— REICKHEIM,  Province  of  Limbmg^  1843. 
Workhouse  and  Government  Schools. 

The  workhouse  of  Reickheim  contains  from  &ui  to  five  hundred 
individuals  of  both  sexes.  The  women's  quartersi  which  are  quite 
separated  from  those  of  the  men,  have  been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Sisters,  who  give  the  women  religious  instructi<m,  and  direct  the  sewing 
and  spinning  departments,  as  well  as  the  whole  domestic  economy  of 
the  house.  The  Sisters  have,  besides  this,  the  charge  of  the  men's  and 
women's  hospital,  and  of  the  quarters  set  apart  for  the  infirm. 

It  in  well  known  that  a  workhouse  contains  within  it  every  kind  of 
human  suffering.  The  Sisters  find  there  a  wide  field  ibr  the  exercise 
of  their  zeal  and  charity,  having  to  alleviate  both  the  spiritual  and 
corporal  miseries  of  the  inmates. 

The  greatest  consolation  which  they  experience  in  this  mission  arises 
from  witnessing  the  pious  and  edifying  deaths  of  the  poor  inmates,  who 
die,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  best  dispositions. 

Two  Sisters  teach  the  Government  schools  of  the  place.  The  number 
of  pupils  is  about  140. 

X.— STAVELOT,  Province  of  Li^ge,  1844. 

Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm. — Orphanage. — Upper  Class 

School. — ^Poor  Schools. 

This  fine  establishment  is  an  ancient  Benedictine  Abbey. 
From  40  to  50  aged  poor  of  both  sexes  are  received  into  the  Home, 
and  about  the  same  number  of  orphans. 

The  schools  are  attended  by  about  150  pupils. 
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XL— SPA,  Province  of  Li^e,  1847. 

Home  for  the  Aged,  iNnRM,  and  Sick. — Government  Schools. — 

NiQHT  School. 

The  Home  is  for  the  aged  of  both  sexes.  Some  rooms  are  set  apart 
for  the  sick  poor  of  the  town,  and  for  strangers  who  visit  Spa  daring 
the  season. 

The  Government  schools  are  also  confided  to  the  Sisters,  and  are 
attended  by  370  pupils. 

There  is  also  a  night  school,  which  numbers  from  60  to  80  yoimg 
girls. 

Two  Congregations,  one  for  ladies  and  the  other  for  young  ladies, 
are  held  weekly  in  the  school  house. 

Xn.— PBPINSTER,  Provmce  of  Li^ge,  1857. 
Dat  Schools. — Infant  Schools. — Night  School  for  Factort  Girls. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  is  about  250. 

Xm. — SAINT  TROND,  Province  of  Limburg,  1859. 

The  Sisters,  who  were  invited  here  by  the  Bishop  of  Li^e,  occupy 
a  building  adjoining  the  Little  Seminary.  They  superintend  the 
domestic  economy  of  this  establishment,  and  attend  the  seminarists 
when  ill ;  the  infirmary  forming  part  of  the  premises  occupied  by  the 
Sisters. 

XIV.— SPA,  Province  of  Li^ge,  1862. 

Boarding  School. 

At  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  the  Daughters  of  the 
Cross  opened  a  boarding  school  in  1862.  The  establishment  is  a  fine 
one  and  beautifully  situated. 

XV.— MONS,  Village  in  the  Province  of  Li^ge,  1862. 

The  Sisters  have  schools  frequented  by  more  than  100  pupils.  A 
night  school  is  also  numerously  attended. 

XVI.— WAREMME,  Province  of  Liege,  1866. 
Boarding  School. — Day  Schools. 
These  schools  are  numerously  attended. 
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XYH.— ASPEL,  near  Rees,  Lower  Rhine,  1851. 

German  Novitiate. — Boabdikg  Scbool.— ^Free  School. 

To  this  magnificent  establiahment,  where  the  young  Grennan  Sisten 
are  formed,  there  is  annexed  a  boarding  school  ibr  young  ladies. 

A  school  for  poor  children  has  been  established  there^  at  the  expense 
of  the  Sisters.  At  Christmas  time  there  is  a  general  distribution  of 
clothes  to  these  poor  children,  made  by  the  young  ladies  of  the 
boarding  schooL 

XVm.— RKES,  1851. 

Hospital. — ^Visitinq  the  Sick. — Upper  Glass  School ^Poor 

School. — Infant  School. 

Rees,  a  small  town,  a  short  distance  from  Aspel,  possesses  an  hospi- 
tal for  the  sick  of  both  sexes,  imder  the  care  of  the  Sisters.  The  sick 
are  also  visited  and  nurfied  in  their  own  homes. 

The  Sisters  have  besides  an  upper  class  school  for  young  ladies,  con- 
taining about  30  pupils,  a  Government  school,  numbering  t|0i6  than 
150  children,  and  two  infant  schools. 

XIX.^DUSSELDORF,  1852. 

Hospital. — Nursing  the  Sick  at  Home. — ^Visiting  the  Poor. 

• 

The  house  at  Dusseldorf  is  an  old  Carmelite  convent,  beautiful  and 
spacious.     There  is  a  public  church  attached  to  it. 

The  Sisters  have  the  charge  of  a  large  Hospital.  Some  of  them 
nurse  the  sick  at  home,  and  some  are  employed  in  visiting  the  poor. 

XX.— WESEL,  1853. 

Upper  Class  Schools. — Government  and  Infant  Schools. 

The  Sisters  have  under  their  care  at  Wesel  :— 
Ist. — Classes  for  higher  instruction,  nimibering  firom  70  to  80  young 
ladies. 

2nd. — The  middle  schools  and  infant  schools,  containing  180  children 
3rd.— A  Government  school,  frequented  by  230  pupih? 
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XXI.— EMMERICH,  1854. 

Upper  Class  Schools. — Govebnmemt  and  Infant  Schools. — 

Orphanage. 

These  schools  are  precisely  similar  to  those  at  Wesel. 

In  1861  y  a  fine  Orphanage,  until  then  under  the  charge  of  lay 
persons,  was  confided  to  the  Sisters. 

Since  January  1863,  the  Government  schools  have  been  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters. 

These  different  schools  are  attended  by  about  500  pupils,  of  whom 
more  than  80  follow  the  upper  classes  or  higher  branches  of  instruction. 

XXIL— MALMEDY,  1854. 

BoABDiKO  School. — Upper  Class  Schools. — Orphanage. — Govern- 
ment Schools. — Infant  Day  Asylum. 

Malmedy^  tlie  principal  town  of  the  small  Walloon  part  of  the 
Rhine  Province,  required  a  religious  community,  containing  members 
who  could  speak  both  German  and  French. 

The  Sisters  have  charge  of  all  the  educational  establishments  for 
girls  and  infants  in  the  town  These  schools,  under  diiferent  heads, 
are  attended  by  about  400  pupils. 

Besides  the  poor  school,  there  is  a  day  asylum,  where  little  children 
are  taken  care  of  by  the  Sisters,  £rom  half-past  seven  in  the  morning 
until  five  or  six  o^clock  in  the  evening. 

Since  the  month  of  Jime  1864,  an  Orphanage  has  been  intrusted  to 
the  direction  of  the  Sisters. 

XXIII.— XANTEN,  1855. 

Upper  Class  School. — Government  and  Infant  Schools. — Hospital. 

—Nursing  of  the  Poor  at  Home. 

The  Sisters  have  charge  of  the  Government  and  infant  schools  of 
the  whole  town — number  of  pupils  400. 

They  also  conduct  the  upper  class  school,  since  1862. 

They  have  charge  of  the  Hospital,  and  nurse  the  sick  at  home,  and 
visit  the  poor. 
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XXIV.— BATH,  near  DiuBeldot^  1857. 
Boarding  School. — ^TRAnnxo  School. — Goveehment  Schools. 

The  German  and  French  boarding  school  contains  fit>m  60  to  70 
boarders.     Attached  to  it  Lb  the  training  school  for  schoolmistresses. 

The  Sisters  also  teach  the  GroTemment  sdiools,  fieqnented  by  about 
170  scholars. 

They  have  also  a  Sonday  school,  and  superintend  a  woA  room  for 
the  young  girls  of  the  village. 

An  annual  retreat  is  given  in  this  house  for  joong  ladies. 

XXV^WERDEN,  1857. 

Hospital. — Upper  School  and  Poor  School. — ^Worx  Boom  for 
Young  Girls. — ^Visitation  of  the  Poor. 

The  upper  class  school  numbers  30  pupils;  and  the  poor  school  from 
70  to  80. 

A  large  Hospital  has  been  intrusted  to  the  Sisters. 

The  Sisters  have  a  work  room  for  young  girls.     They  visit  the  poor. 

XXVL— PEMPELFORT,  Suburbs  of  Dusseldorf;  1859. 

This  house  was  begun  with  a  poor  school,  which  numbers  more 
tlian  60  children.     The  Sisters  visit  the  sick  and  poor  of  the  locality. 

A  House  of  Refuge  was  established  here  in  1862,  after  the  model  of 
the  Refuge  at  Li^ge. 

XXVIL— WESEL,  1863. 
Orphanage. 

This  is  the  second  house  of  the  Sisters  in  the  town  of  Wesel.  It  is  in 
a  different  parish  from  the  other  house. 

It  is  a  fine  establishment,  where  orphans  of  both  sexes  are  received. 
A  work  room  for  young  girls  is  annexed. 

XXVIH.  and  XXIX.— DUISBURG  AND  FELDMARKT,  1865. 
Government  Schools. — Privatb  Schools. — ^Work  Room. 

In  18G5,  the  Daughters  of  tlie  Cross  were  invited  to  take  charge  of 
the  Government  schools  establislied  in  the  town.  They  opened  at  the 
same  time  private  schools. 

In  1867,  a  second  establishment  of  the  same  kind  was  opened  in 
another  part  of  the  town  (Feldmarkt). 

No  less  than  942  children  attended  the  schools  at  Duisburg  in  1868. 
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XXX ^MALMEDY,  1866. 

HOHB    FOR  THE  InTIRM. — HOSPITAL    FOR    THE   SiCK. — ^VlSITING 

THE  Poor. 

This  Becond  houae  has  been  established  at  Malmedy,  at  the  request 
of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  for  the  above- 
mentioned  works. 

XXXI.— DUSSELDOKF,  1868. 

Day  Schools. 

In  Januaxj  1868,  the  Sisters  opened  a  second  establishment  in  this 
town,  exclnsiyely  destined  for  the  education  of  children.  A  large 
number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  higher  class  attend  these  schools. 

EAST  INDIES. 

XXXn.— KURRACHEE,  Scinde,  1862. 

Boarding  School. — Day  Schools. — Work  Room. 

This  foreign  mission  was  imdertaken  at  t^e  request  of  Bishop  Steins, 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Bombay.  The  Sisters  conduct  a  boarding  school 
for  young  ladies,  day  schools  for  the  upper  classes,  and  a  work  room 
for  poor  girls. 

XXXin.— BANDORA,  near  Bombay,  1864. 
Asylum  for  Aged  Poor. — Orphanage. — School. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Sisters  at  Bombay,  at  the  request  of  the  bishop, 
in  January  1864,  they  began  by  receiving  into  a  temporary  asylum 
the  aged  poor,  and  the  children  who  were  confided  to  them.  Some 
months  later,  they  were  established  at  Bandora,  where  a  suitable 
building  was  erected  for  them,  in  which  they  take  care  of  aged  women, 
orphan  children  of  both  sexes,  and  little  ones  abandoned  by  their 
parents.     The  Orphanage  contains  110  children. 

They  have,  besides,  a  school  attended  by  English  children  and 
natives  of  the  locality. 
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XXXIV.— BELGAUM,  1867. 
Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies. — ^Dat  School. 

XXXV.— CALCUTTA,  1868. 
Asylum  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Women. — Home  for  Children. 

Immediately  on  being  transferred  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  Arch- 
bishop Steins  applied  to  the  Superiors  at  Li^ge  for  Sisters  to  take 
charge  of  two  new  foundations  in  his  vicariate :  viz.  one  at  Calcutta 
and  one  at  Balasore. 

The  Sisters  commenced  their  labours  at  Saint  Vincent*8  Home, 
Calcutta,  in  December  1868.  In  this  fine  establishment  aged  and  infirm 
women,  little  children  and  even  infants  are  received. 

XXXVL— BALASORE,  1868. 

Orphanage. — Day  School. 

The  Sisters  have  the  entire  charge  of  tlie  little  orphans. 
They  have  a  day  school,  to  which  the  natives  send  their  children 
to  be  instructed. 

ENGLAND. 

XXXVIL— CHELTENHAM. 

Boarding  Scuuol. — Day  School — Poor  School. — Visiting  the  Sick. 

Besides  their  private  schools,  in  which  superior  instruction  is  given 
by  competent  mistresses,  both  English  and  foreign,  the  Sisters  have 
the  entire  charge  of  the  girls'  poor  school,  which  is  under  Govern- 
ment inspection.* 

XXXVIIL— LONDON,  Chelsea,  1869. 

Day  Boarding  School. — Day  School. — Orphanage. 

At  Saint  Wilfred's  convent.  Bond  Street,  Chelsea,  the  Sisters  con- 
duct a  day  boarding  school  for  young  ladies,  a  day  school  for  children 
of  the  middle  classes,  and  an  Orphanage  now  containing  seventy-eight 
girls,  mostly  workhouse  children.  There  is  accommodation  in  the 
Orphanage  for  a  much  greater  number. 

In  this  report  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  classes, 

*  There  is  no  special  report  on  this  school,  in  the  ^  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Educutioii,  1870-71. 
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as  to  the  merits  and  services  of  the  Sisters.  Here,  they  are 
intrusted  'with  the  care  of  the  Government  schools.  Here,  they 
are  called  on  to  administer  the  female  department  of  a  workhouse. 
Here,  orphanages  are  transferred  from  lay  management  to  their 
charge.  Here,  again,  at  the  request  of  the  Prison  authorities, 
they  take  up  their  abode  in  a  female  prison  of  solitary  confine- 
ment. Here,  the  reformation  of  fallen  women ;  here,  the  pre- 
servation of  young  girls ;  here,  girls'  poor  schools,  infant  schools, 
and  young  ladies'  day  and  boarding  schools,  engage  their  de- 
voted zeal.  The  visitation  of  the  sick  poor,  asylums  for  the 
aged  and  infirm,  homes  for  deserted  children  and  infants,  night 
schools  for  factory  girls,  Sunday  schools,  training  schools  for 
mistresses,  work-schools  for  young  girls,  day  nurseries  or  cr^chea^ 
and  hospitals,  all  are  embraced  in  the  comprehensive  circle  of 
their  charity.  The  great  number  of  public  institutions  con- 
fided to  them  by  the  Belgian  and  Prussian  Governments  are 
especially  deserving  of  note. 

The  dates  of  the  several  establishments  too  are  not  without 
interest,  inasmuch  as  they  enable  us  to  trace  the  steady  growth 
and  development  of  the  congregation.  Season  after  season,  in 
the  works  of  external  nature,  we  behold  the  same  law  of  pro- 
gress— ^the  same  gradual  and  certain  growth.  Each  successive 
spring,  the  plant  puts  forth  its  leaves,  and  gains,  with  every 
year,  a  fresh  accession  of  size,  and  strength,  and  beauty.  We 
may  fear  for  it  the  rude  storms  of  winter,  the  bitter  blasts  and 
iron  frosts ;  the  burning  heats  of  summer  :  still  the  little  plant 
lives  on,  and  flourishes.  It  contains  the  elements  of  self-pre- 
servation, and  progress  to  maturity — the  germinating  principle, 
the  vital  sap,  the  protecting  bark,  the  deep  and  firmly  fixed  roots. 
The  germs  of  all  these  were  enclosed  in  the  little  seed : 

The  huge  oak  lies  in  the  acorn  nut. 

And  so  it  is  with  these  several  religious  institutes  of  which  we 
have  been  tracing  the  histories,  from  the  himible  beginnings  of 
their  pious  foundresses  down  to  their  present  state  of  prosperity 
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and  wide-spread  public  usefulness.  Surely,  in  theae,  as  in  the 
works  of  external  nature,  we  must  recognize  the  hand  s>{  Design. 
They  are  not  built  by  human  hands.  Standing  on  a  firm  and 
enduring  basis,  they  are  evidently  the  work  of  Him,  who  often 
employs  weak  man  as  His  instrument. 

In  the  next  place,  we  must  be  struck  with  the  spread  of  the 
congregation,  and  its  adaptability  to  the  necessities  of  new  and 
foreign  lands.  An  English  Bishop,  knowing  its  value,  writes 
from  our  wide  Indian  Empire  to  the  mother  house,  to  request 
a  colony  of  Sisters,  to  take  charge  of  the  institutions  of  his 
diocese.  He  is  translated  to  another  see,  and  he  writes  again 
to  Europe,  to  solicit  for  Bengal  the  blessings  he  has  already 
procured  for  Bombay.* 

Again,  the  good  effected  is  greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  the 
combined  action  of  the  institute,  in  its  several  parts,  governed 
by  one  head,  and  working  in  unison  in  different  countries. 
Some  of  its  members  may  dwell  in  the  mild  climate  of  Eng- 
land, some  in  Belgium,  some  in  Prussia,*  and  some  beneath  the 
burning  heat  of  the  Tropics.  Manners,  customs,  and  all  the 
material  and  moral  surroundings  may  be  as  widely  various  as 
the  climates.  Here,  the  Sister  may  group  around  her  the 
ruddy  children  of  the  Flemish  peasant.  Here,  she  may  devote 
her  best  exertions  to  instructing,  encouraging,  and  cheering  the 
pale  German  factory  girl.  Here  she  may  labour  in  the  superior 
education  of  the  refined  daughter  of  the  wealthy  Englishman. 
Here  she  may  affectionately  minister  to  the  wants,  material  and 
moral,  of  the  helpless  foundlings  and  orphans  of  the  Hindoo. 
Wherever  she  is,  whatever  clime  may  be  the  scene  of  her 
laboiurs,  the  system  is  the  same,  the  mode  of  proceeding  uni- 
form :  for  the  Daughters  of  the  Cross  have  all  graduated  in  the 
same  school — they  have  been  trained  together  in  the  mother 
house.  Oceans  may  now  divide  them  ;  and  deserts  and  many 
lands  may  intervene  ;  but  when  they  dispersed,  and  went  forth 
in  the  spirit  of  holy  obedience,  to  do  the  work  set  before  them, 

»  See  pp.  331,  332. 
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they  carried  with  them  that  elevating  and  sustaining  senti- 
ment, which  animates  the  whole  congregation,  so  that  its  many 
members,  even  as  the  first  Christians,  seem  to  have  but  one 
heart  and  one  soul. 

It  should  be  added  that  to  almost  every  convent  of  this 
congregation  is  attached  a  society  uniting  a  nimiber  of  young 
ladies,  or  young  girls  of  a  humbler  class,  in  practices  of  piety 
and  good  works.  In  such  societies,  embracing,  in  some  in- 
stances, hundreds  of  members,  the  principles  of  mutual  aid 
and  encouragement  and  good  example  operate  most  benefi- 
cially ;  the  rich  assist  the  poor ;  and  thus  true  Christian 
charity  is  practically  taught,  with  the  happiest  results.  For 
example,  on  a  First  Conununion  day,  or  on  the  recurrence  of 
Christmas  or  some  other  great  festival,  the  poor  girl  ap- 
proaches the  altar,  clad,  from  head  to  foot,  in  new  garments, 
made  by  the  hands  and  bestowed  with  the  heart's  best  wishes 
of  the  daughter  of  affluence ;  and  the  little  prattler  of  the 
infiint  school  is  made  happy  by  presents  of  clothes  or  toys 
from  the  young  ladies'  boarding  school.  The  inculcation  of 
such  kindly  offices  enters  into  the  system  of  education  of  all 
convent  schools. 

Somewhat  similar  are  the  confriries  of  merit  established  in 
most  convents  where  young  ladies  are  educated.  Exemplary 
steadiness  and  good  conduct  are  the  passport  of  admission  into 
these  ;  and,  at  school  and  in  after  life,  many  a  young  lady,  des- 
tined to  ornament  and  exercise  a  salutary  influence  over  the 
circle  in  which  she  moves,  highly  values  the  privilege  of  being 
able  to  sign  after  her  name  the  mystic  letters  E.  de  M.,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  having  been  enrolled  an  Enfant  de  Marie. 

The  association  of  the  Children  of  Mary  has  been  introduced 
into  the  convent  primary  schools  of  these  countries.  The  aspi- 
rants must  give  at  least  one  year's  proof  of  exemplary  conduct 
before  admission  into  the  association.  The  institution  is  a 
great  incentive  to  steadiness,  assiduity,  and  general  good  con- 
duct, as  well  out  of  school  as  during  school-hours.     We  can  the 
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better  estimate  its  beneficial  effects  when  we  bear  in  mind, 
first,  that  poor  girls  are  constantly  exposed  to  dangers  and 
temptations,  from  which  the  rich  are  comparatively  exempt ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  great  majority  of  these  girls  will,  in 
time,  be  mothers  of  families,  with  daughters  to  educate,  both 
by  precept  and  example.  Some  zealous  priests  have  also  intro- 
duced this  association  for  young  girls,  rich  and  poor,  in  their 
parishes,  with  the  very  best  results. 

There  are  few  sights  more  pleasing  or  more  edifying  than  a 
gathering  of  the  Children  of  Mary  in  a  parish  church,  on  the 
recurrence  of  one  of  the  festivals  of  the  association.  Here, 
the  young  lady  of  wealth  and  rank,  the  hard-working  seam- 
stress, the  child  of  the  respectable  mechanic,  and  the  daughter 
of  the  poor  labourer,  are  mmierously  represented — all  the 
children  of  her  wjiose  hymn  or  litany  they  are  now  chanting ; 
and,  as  their  harmoniously  blending  voices  £ei11  upon  the  ear, 
and  the  eye  ranges  over  the  choir  and  transepts,  filled  by  this 
youthful  congregation  united  in  a  sisterhood  of  faith  and 
devotion,  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  He  before 
whose  altar  they  pay  the  homage  of  their  young  hearts,  will 
pour  His  choicest  blessings  upon  them,  and  enable  them  to 
conform  their  lives — it  may  be,  in  many  an  instance,  lives  of 
hardship  and  privation — to  that  of  her  who  is  above  all  others 
the  great  patroness  and  model  of  their  sex. 

Another  association  which  is,  as  it  were,  preparatory  to  this, 
is  that  of  the  Children  of  the  Angels.  It  comprises  young 
children,  who  have  not  yet  made  their  First  Communion. 
Here,  too,  admission  is  the  result  of  exemplary  conduct.  A 
group  of  these  little  ones  engaged  in  their  devotions,  in  all 
the  freshness  and  innocence  of  early  childhood,  is  a  most 
pleasing  spectacle.  They  are  happily  named  the  Children  of 
the  Angels ;  and  we  may  well  imagine  what  a  precious  charge 
they  are  to  the  bright  messengers  of  heaven,  whom  God  has 
appointed  to  watch  over  mankind : 
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How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave, 

To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want  I 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 

The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  poursuivant, 
Against  foul  flends  to  aid  us  militant  I 

They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward, 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant ; 

And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward ; 
Oh  I  why  should  God  for  man  have  such  regard  ?  * 

f  Spenser* 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

STATISTICS     OF    CONTENTS. 

Fftcies  Don  omnibus  una, 
Nee  diyersa  tamen,  qualis  decet  ease  soioninL 

Ovid. 

I  HAVE  already  given  in  detail,  an  account  of  the  origin,  scope, 
and  special  works,  of  certain  orders  and  congregations  of  reli- 
gious women ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  have  selected  those,  which 
may  be  taken,  severally,  as  types  of  the  classes  to  which  they 
belong.  Thus,  the  many  institutes  engaged  in  the  education 
of  poor  girls,  are  fitly  represented  in  the  Presentation  Order, 
the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Paul,  and 
others ;  while  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  training  of  young 
ladies,  and  preparing  them  for  the  important  duties  they  are 
destined  to  fulfil  in  after-life,  find  their  type  in  the  Ursulines, 
and  other  orders  and  congregations  which  have  been  fully  de- 
scribed. Again,  hospital  duties,  the  visitation  and  relief  of  the 
sick  poor  in  their  own  homes,  the  care  of  the  orphan,  the  found- 
ling, the  destitute  young  girl  exposed  to  temptation — in  a 
word,  the  extensive  range  of  the  works  of  mercy  corporal  and 
spiritual,  all  engaging  many  orders  and  congregations — are 
fully  illustrated  in  the  chapters  on  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  Then,  the  reformation  of  fallen  women,  the 
preservation  of  female  youth  endangered  by  poverty,  bad 
example  and  evil  associations,  and  the  instruction  and  improve- 
ment of  female  prisoners,  which  may  be  designated  the  special 
objects  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  more  or  less,  enlist 
the  devoted  zeal  of  other  congregations.     The  sam^  remark 
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applies  to  the  work  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  and  the 
Sisters  of  Nazareth,  of  the  Nuns  of  Bon  Secoiirs,  and  other 
kindred  congregations.  I  now  proceed  to  give  the  statistics  of 
all,  in  a  form  necessarily  brief,  but  I  hope  sufficient  for  the 
information  of  my  readers,  who  will  have  perused  the  illustra- 
tive details  contained  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

Order  of  the  Presentation.  Main  function,  the  Education 
of  Poor  Girls,  embracing  Infant  Schools.  Foimded  in  Cork 
by  Miss  Nagle,  in  the  year  1777;  and  fully  described  in 
Chapters  VI.  VII.  VIII. 

The  Convents  are  those  of  the  City  of  Cork,  South,  opened 
in  1777,  in  which  is  also  an  Asylum  for  Aged  Women ;  the 
City  of  Cork,  North  ;  Bandon  ;  Doneraile;  Youghal ;  Midleten 
Fermoy ;  Mitchelstown ;  Limerick  ;  Killamey ;  Tralee ;  Dingle 
Milltown  ;  Cahirciveen  ;  Millstreet  ;  Listowel  ;  Castleisland 
Thurles,  attached  to  which  is  also  a  certified  Industrial  School 
Cashel,  with  an  orphanage,  and  a  certified  Industrial  School 
Fethard ;  Ballingarry,  in  the  centre  of  the  colliery  district 
Waterford;  Dungarvan ;  Clonmel;  Carrick-on-Suir ;  Lismore 
George's  Hill,  Dublin ;  Roundtown,  near  Dublin ;  Maynooth 
Clondalkin  ;  Lucan  ;  Kilkenny  ;  Castlecomer  ;  Moimtcoin 
Carlow  ;  Maryborough  ;  Kildare  ;  Bagenalstown  ;  Clane 
StradbaUy ;  Portarlington  ;  Moimtmellick  ;  Wexford  ;  Ennis- 
corthy ;  Drogheda ;  Rahan ;  Mullingar  ;  Granard ;  Tuam  ;  Gal- 
way  ;  and  Oranmore ;  being  fifty  convents  in  Ireland.  There 
is  one  convent  in  England,  that  of  Livesay  Street,  Manchester, 
opened  in  1835.  It  has  a  female  orphanage,  and  poor  schools, 
attended  by  475  day  and  500  Sunday  scholars.  In  another 
chapter,*  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Presentation  Nuns  of  Man- 
chester are  most  favourably  spoken  of  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspec- 
tor of  Schools,  as  teachers,  and  also  as  trainers  of  school- 
mistresses ;   and,   furthermore,   that  their  Infant  Schools  are 

*  Chapter    XXXH.,    Convent    Elementary  and  Training  Schools    in 
England. 
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assigned   a  place   in   *the   first   rank,   under  very  successful 
mistresses.' 

The  number  of  nuns  in  the  Presentation  convents  varies 
from  forty  in  Midleton  to  five  each  in  Ballingarry  and  Gra- 
nard,  being  more  or  less  modified,  in  each  case,  by  the  length 
of  time  the  convent  is  established,  and  the  educational  wants 
of  the  district.  All  the  communities  follow  the  same  rule,  and 
are  animated  by  the  same  spirit ;  but  there  is  no  generalate, 
each  community  governing  itself,  and  being  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  it  is  situated. 
Some  of  the  convents  in  Ireland  accept  the  aid  of  the  National 
Board  of  Education  for  their  schools  ;  others  do  not. 

Sisters  of  the  Institute   of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mart,  or 

LoRETTO  Nuns. 

These  nims  conduct  boarding  schools  for  yoimg  ladies,  also 
day  schools,  and  large  schools  for  the  gratuitous  education  of 
poor  girls.  They  have  nineteen  convents  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  four  in  Great  Britain,  and  fifteen  in  Ireland. 

The  convents  are,  York,  established  in  1686  ;  Hulme  ;  Leek  ; 
and  Leith  ;  Eathfamam,  established  in  1822  ;  North  Great 
George  Street,  Dublin ;  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin ;  Balbriggan ; 
Bray ;  Dalkey  ;  Kilkenny  ;  Gorey  ;  Wexford  ;  Navan  ;  Omagh  ; 
Letterkenny  ;  Tore- View,  Killamey  ;    Fermoy  ;  and  Youglial. 

The  history  of  this  institute  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XX. 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

A  full  accoimt  of  this  admirable  congregation  will  be  found 
in  its  own  special  chapter.*  It  is  actively  engaged  in  the  work 
of  education.  To  every  convent  is  attached  a  primary  school. 
Some  convents  have  charge  of  two  or  more  schools.  There  are 
also  young  ladies'  boarding  schools,  and  upper  and  middle-class 
day  schools.  The  training-college  for  mistresses,  conducted  by 
the  Sisters,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  best  institution 

»  Chapter  XIX. 
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of  the  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Indeed  those,  who  know 
little  about  nuns  or  convents,  will  be  in  no  small  degree  sur- 
prised at  the  terms  of  unqualified  praise  in  which  the  labours 
of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  in  every  department,  are  spoken 
of  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools.* 

The  total  number  of  their  convents  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  seventeen.  These,  which  are  all  in  England,  are : — Duncan 
Street,  Islington ;  CJapham  Conmion,  S.W.,  with  a  first-class 
young  ladies'  boarding  school ;  117  Camberwell  New-Road,  S.E.; 
Saint  George's,  S.E. ;  Battersea,  S.W, ;  Springfield,  Convent 
Walk,  Sheffield,  with  young  ladies'  boarding  and  day  schools ; 
Falkner  Street,  Liverpool,  with  a  female  orphanage  certified  as 
an  industrial  school  ;*  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool,  with  a  train- 
ing college  for  mistresses,  and  three  distinct  day  schools  for 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  ;  Everton  Valley  ;  Wigan ;  St. 
Helen's ;  Birkdale ;  Northampton,  with  a  young  ladies'  board- 
ing school;  Norwich,  with  young  ladies'  boarding  and  day 
schools ;  Plymouth,  with  a  young  ladies'  school ;  Saint  Chad's, 
Manchester  ;  and  Saint  Alban's,  Blackburn. 

TiiE  Sisters  of  Cuarity  of  Saint  Paul  the  Apostle. 

This  hard-working  congregation  numbers  thirty  convents, 
which  are  all  in  England.  An  account  of  its  institution  and 
present  position  will  be  found  in  its  own  particular  chapter.* 
Its  special  employment  in  England  is  educating  the  poor 
children  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  of  the  manufacturing 
districts.  It  numbers  more  than  twelve  thousand  children, 
attending  its  day  schools  and  night  schools. 

Its  convents  are — Selley-Oak,  near  Birmingham,  the  mother 
house ;  Birmingham,  with  three  sets  of  schools  in  three 
parishes;  Nechell's  Green,  Birmingham;  Radford,  with  a 
female  orphanage  certified  for  workhouse  children ;  Banbury ; 

*  Chapter    XXXIL,   Cunvcnt   Elementary    and    Training    Schools    hx 
England. 

»  Described  in  p.  238.  »  Chapter  XVIII, 
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Dudley ;  Leamington  ;  Saint  Anne's,  Leeds ;  Saint  Patrick's, 
Leeds  ;  Bradford  ;  Selby ;  Wakefield ;  Benfieldside  ;  Crook ; 
Kendal  ;  Whitehaven  ;  Great  Crosby  ;  Rainhill ;  Southport  ; 
Grarstang  ;  Woolton  ;  Great  Marlow  ;  Danesfield  ;  Cossey; 
Glossop ;  Hadfield  ;  Brownedge,  Preston ;  Holywell,  with  a 
hospice  for  pilgrims ;  Campden,  Gloucestershire ;  and  Thom- 
don,  Brentwood,  coimty  of  Essex. 

The  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus. 

Of  this  congregation,  and  the  great  services  it  renders  to  the 
cause  of  education,  a  full  account  has  been  already  given.*  It 
numbers  fourteen  convents  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  viz., 
eleven  in  England,  and  three  in  Ireland.  As  conductors  of 
poor  schools,  the  Sisters  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  who  appears  to 
consider  them  worthy  to  stand  side  by  side  with  tiie  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame.^  In  young  ladies'  and  middle-class  schools, 
they  are  no  less  successful.  Their  convents  are — Gumley 
House,  Isleworth,  W. ;  Somerstown,  N.W. ;  Skipton,  Yorkshire  ; 
Great  George's  Square,  Liverpool ;  Lark  Hill,  Preston  ;  Hol- 
loway  House,  Exeter  ;  Salford  ;  Saint  Augustine's,  Manchester ; 
Upton  Hall,  near  Birkenhead  ;  Dee  House,  Chester ;  Tranmere 
Hall,  Birkenhead  ;  Laurel  Hill,  Limerick  ;  Newtownbarry, 
county  of  Wexford ;  and  BrufiF. 

The  Carmelite  Nuns. 

An  account  of  this  ancient  order  will  be  found  in  Chapter 
XXV.^  It  is  a  contemplative  order ;  but  several  of  the  com- 
munities are  engaged  in  the  work  of  education.  It  has  fifteen 
convents  in  the  United  Kingdom — five  in  England  and  ten  in 
Ireland.  These  are,  North  End,  Fulham,  S.W. ;  Darlington ; 
North  Mundham,  near  Chichester ;  Tothill,  Plymouth  ;  Lan- 
beme,  Cornwall ;  New  Ross;  Loughrea;  Blackrock,  near  Dublin; 

»  See  Chapter  XXI.  «  See  Chapter  XXXII. 

'  Page  309. 
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Delgany ;  Tallaght,  county  of  Dublin ;  Drumcondra ;  Sandy- 
mount,  with  a  female  orphanage,  and  certified  Industrial  School ; 
Ranelagh ;  Rathmines ;  and  Warrenmount, 

The  Dominican  Nuns. 

An  account  of  the  two  orders  of  Dominican  nuns  will  be 
foimd  in  another  page.^  Of  their  fifteen  convents  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  eight  are  in  England,  and  seven  in  Ireland.  These 
are,  Stone  in  StaflFordshire,  the  mother  house  of  the  English 
branch  of  the  third  order,  with  a  young  ladies'  boarding  school, 
three  poor  schools  for  young  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  a  work 
school,  and  an  hospital  for  incurables ;  Stoke-upon-Trent,  with 
poor  schools,  infant  school,  and  an  hospital  for  incurables ; 
Clifton,  with  a  female  orphanage,  middle  school,  girls'  poor 
school,  infant  school,  and  work  school  for  young  women ;  Tor- 
quay, with  poor  schools  and  female  orphanage ;  Broadway,  Bow, 
E.,  with  middle-class  boarding  school,  girls'  poor  school,  and 
infant  school ;  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W.,  with  a  female  orphanage ; 
Stroud,  with  poor  schools,  work  school,  night  school  for  young 
women,  and  a  creche  or  day  nursery  (the  nuns  of  all  these  con- 
vents also  visiting  the  sick  and  poor)  ;  Carisbrooke,  Isle  of 
Wight ;  Cabra,  near  Dublin,  with  boarding  school,  poor  schools, 
and  an  admirably  conducted  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  with  162 
inmates ;  Kingstown,  with  boarding  school,  day  school,  and  poor 
schools  for  over  800  children ;  Blackrock,  with  boarding  and 
day  schools ;  Wicklow ;  Belfast,  with  boarding,  day,  and  poor 
schools ;  Galway,  with  boarding  school,  poor  school,  and  Sun- 
day school ;  and  Drogheda,  with  boarding  and  day  schools, 
and  poor  schools.  One  of  the  English  houses,  Carisbrooke,  is 
of  the  second  order,  and  purely  contemplative ;  the  other 
English  houses  are  of  the  third  order.  The  seven  Irish  houses 
are  of  the  second  order. 

1  Page  319, 
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The  Poor  Clares. 

This  ancient  order  has  been  already  described.^  It  has 
eleven  convents  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  five  in  England,  and 
six  in  Ireland.  These  are,  Edmund  Terrace,  Notting  Hill,  W. ; 
Hull  Bead,  York ;  Baddesley,  with  poor  schools ;  Darlington, 
with  a  boarding  school ;  Alma  Park,  Levenshulme,  Manches- 
ter ;  Keady,  near  Armagh ;  Harold's  Gross,  near  Dublin,  with 
a  primary  school,  and  female  orphanage ;  Gavan,  with  a  certi- 
fied industrial  school,  capable  of  accommodating  250  girls; 
Newry,  with  very  large  primary  schools;  Gralway;  and  Ken- 
mare,  with  very  fine  schools,  admirably  conducted,  the  average 
attendance  of  girls  being  420. 

The  Franciscan  Nuns. 

This  order  also  has  been  already  described.'  It  has  eleven 
convents  in  the  United  Kingdom — ten  in  Great  Britain,  and  one 
in  Ireland.  These  are — ^Portobello  Eoad,  Netting  Hill,  W.,  with 
a  young  ladies'  school,  and  Saint  Elizabeth's  Home  for  poor 
girls,  who  are  well  instructed,  and  trained  as  domestic  servants  ; 
Victoria  Park  Road,  South  Hackney,  E.,  with  young  ladies' 
boarding  and  day  schools ;  Ashgrove,  Hackney,  E. ;  Mill  Hill, 
for  training  missionary  nims  ;  Taunton,  with  upper  and  middle- 
class  boarding  schools ;  Woodchester,  with  an  orphanage  for 
girls,  and  an  institute  for  yoimg  women ;  58  Charlotte  Street, 
Glasgow;  Abercrombie  Street,  Glasgow,  with  a  certified  in- 
dustrial school  ;  Aberdeen  ;  Inverness  ;  and  Drumshambo, 
county  of  Leitrim,  with  a  house  in  which  ladies  who  wish  to 
lead  a  retired  devout  life  are  accommodated. 

Sisters  of  Providence,  or  Sisters  of  the  Institute  of 

Charity. 

This  congregation  was  founded  by  Antonio  Eosmini,  the 
eldest  son  of  one  of  the  first  families  in  the  diocese  of  Trent ; 

»  Supra,  p.  312.  ^  «  Vide  supra,  p.  318. 
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and  was  approved  of  by  Gregory  XVI.,  on  September  20,  1839. 
Its  objects  are,  the  personal  sanctification  of  its  members,  and 
the  exercise  of  all  works  of  charity,  to  which  Divine  Providence 
may  call,  mider  the  direction  of  obedience.  The  Sisters  have 
no  Superioress  General.  They  are  governed  by  the  Father- 
General  of  the  Order  of  Charity.  In  Italy,  all  the  branch 
houses  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Reverend  Mother  of 
the  central  house  there.  In  England,  all  the  houses  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Reverend  Mother  of  the  central  house,  Loughborough. 
There  are  no  houses  of  the  institute  in  Ireland.  Those  in  Eng- 
land, five  in  number,  are,  Loughborough,  the  central  house,  of 
which  the  special  works  are,  a  young  ladies'  boarding  school, 
spiritual  retreats  for  ladies,  poor  schools,  instructing  poor 
women  and  girls,  and  visiting  the  sick  ;  Rugby,  poor  schools, 
and  instructing  poor  women  and  girls;  Kingsland,  London, 
day  school  for  young  ladies,  poor  schools,  and  instruction  for 
women  and  girls ;  Newport,  poor  schools,  and  instruction  for 
women  and  girls ;  Cardiff,  poor  schools,  middle-class  schools, 
and  instruction  for  women  and  girls. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

This  congregation  was  founded  by  M.  I'Abbe  Noailles,  parish 
priest  of  Saint  Sulpice,  Bordeaux,  in  1820.  It  has  five  con- 
vents in  England,  where  its  principal  work  is  the  education  of 
the  poor.  The  convents  are,  87  Chambers  Street,  London,  E. ; 
Leeds,  with  a  female  orphanage  also  ;  Sicklinghall  ;  Rock 
Ferry ;  and  Leith.  These  Sisters  are  united  to  the  Congregation 
of  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  and  under  the  spiritual 
direction  of  its  Superior  General. 

Sisters  of  the  Holt  Family. 

This  congregation  is  engaged  in  teaching  poor  schools.  It 
has  five  convents  in  the  United  Kingdom — viz.,  St.  Anne's, 
Sutton ;  St.  Joseph's,  Peasely  Cross ;  Saints  Peter  and  Paul's, 
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Bolton  ;  Saint  Marie's,  Little  Bolton ;  and  St.  Gregory's  near 
Bolton.  The  Sisters  also  conduct  the  poor  schools  of  St. 
Patrick's  and  St.  Edmund's,  Bolton. 

Sisters  of  Protidencb  op  the  Imhaculate  Conception. 

This  community  conducts  an  orphanage  for  one  hundred 
children  at  their  convent,  Bertrams,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 

Nuns  of  the  Third  Order  of  Servitbs. 

This  institute  has  been  already  described.'  It  numbers 
three  convents  in  the  United  Kingdom,  all  engaged  in  the 
education  of  the  poor ;  viz.,  Anmdel ;  West  Grinstead,  Hors- 
ham ;  and  St.  Anne's-road,  Stamford  Hill,  N, 

The  Benedictine  Nuns. 

An  account  of  this  ancient  order  has  been  already  given.* 
There  are  eight  convents  of  the  order  in  England.  These  are, 
Oulton,  near  Stone,  Staffordshire ;  Princethorpe,  near  Rugby ; 
Atherstone  ;  Colwich  ;  Stanbrook,  near  Worcester  ;  Teign- 
mouth,  South  Devon;  Eamsgate;  and  East  Bergholt, Suffolk.  To 
nearly  all  these  convents  are  attached  young  ladies'  schools,  in 
which  the  important  work  of  education  is  admirably  conducted. 

Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus. 

This  congregation  has  been  recently  established  by  an  Ameri- 
can lady.  Its  object  is  the  education  of  rich  and  poor.  Its 
schools  for  both  classes  are  admirably  conducted.  Alluding 
to  the  primary  schools,  taught  by  the  Sisters  in  Lancashire, 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector  observes: — *They  t^ach  three  large 
girls'  and  infant  schools  in  Preston,  and  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  three  schools  conducted  with  better  results.''  The  con- 
vents, six  in  number,  are.  Saint  Leonard's-on-the-Sea,  the 
mother  house,  with  upper  and  second-class  young  ladies'  board- 

^  Vide  supra,  p.  300.  '  Vide  supra,  p.  808. 

»  '  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1870-71,'  p.  280. 
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ing  schools  ;  Mayfield,  Hurst  Green ;  58  Clarence  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  N.W. ;  The  Culvers,  Great  Hadham,  Ware ; 
Layton  Hill,  Blackpool ;  and  Saint  Wilfrid's,  Preston, 

The  Ursulines. 

The  particulars  of  this  order  have  been  already  given.*  Its 
main  function  is  the  education  of  young  ladies.  It  has  also 
free  schools  for  poor  girls.  It  numbers  five  convents  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  These  are,  Blackrock,  Cork  ;  Thurles  ; 
Waterford ;  Sligo  ;  and  Upton,  near  Stratford. 

The  Ubsulines  of  Jesus. 

This  congregation  was  founded  in  1802,  at  Chavagnes  en 
Paillers,  Vendue,  by  the  Reverend  Louis  Marie  Baudouin,  who 
was  assisted  in  the  work  by  Madame  Raufray  de  la  Rochette, 
called  in  religion  M^re  St.  Benoit.  The  object  of  the  founder 
and  foundress  was,  to  supply,  in  some  measure,  the  want  of 
religious  instruction,  consequent  on  the  ruin  of  religious  estab- 
lishments at  the  French  Revolution.  The  Rule  (that  of  Saint 
Augustine,  with  an  adaptation  of  the  constitutions  of  Saint 
Ignatius)  was  drawn  up  by  Monsieur  Baudouin  and  Mon- 
seigneur  Soyer,  bishop  of  Lu9on,  and  was  approved  of  by  several 
bishops,  in  whose  dioceses  convents  were  foimded.  All  the 
establishments  in  France  (and  their  number  now  is  upwards 
of  forty)  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Lupon,  in 
whose  diocese  the  mother  house  is  situated.  The  religious  are 
styled  'Ursulines  de  Jesus,'  or  very  commonly  ^  Dames  de 
Chavagnes.' 

The  institute  is  devoted  to  instruction.  It  educates  young 
ladies,  and  girls  of  the  middle  class;  it  also  has  poor  schools, 
and  gives  religious  instruction  to  women  in  any  state  of  life. 

Saint  Margaret's  Convent,  Edinburgh,  was  founded  in  1833  by 
the  late  Bight  Reverend  Doctor  Giilis,  Catholic  bishop  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  Scotland.     While  yet  a  young  priest^  Mr, 

J^  Vide  supra,  p,  32, 
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Gillis  formed  the  design  of  restoring  religious  orders  in  Scot- 
land, to  supply  the  great  want  that  existed  of  the  ministrations 
of  such  institutions  among  the  poor  Catholic  population.     On 
the  occasion  of  his  making  a  spiritual  retreat  at  La  Trappe,  he 
met  there  Monseigneur  Soyer,  bishop  of  Lufon,  and  communi- 
cated his  wish  to  him.     The  bishop  recommended  to  his  notice 
the  congregation  of  the  Ursulines  of  Jesus.     On  further  ac- 
quaintance with  the  institute,  Mr.  Crillis  was  convinced  that  it 
was  well  suited  for  the  work  to  be  done  in  Scotland ;  and  the 
bishop  of  Lufon  promised  his  assistance  in  the  proposed  founda- 
tion.     Considerable  delay  took   place  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden   death   of  Doctor   Patterson,  Catholic   bishop  of  the 
Eastern  District ;  but,  after  some  time,  the  approval  of  his 
successor  Doctor  Carruthers   being  obtained^  Mr.  Crillis  pro- 
ceeded with  the  undertaking.     Two  ladies  offered  themselves 
for  the  work.     They  made  their  novitiate  at  Chavagnes,  and 
returned  to  Scotland,  accompanied   by  nine  Sisters  from  the 
mother  house,  who  volunteered  their  aid  for  the  new  founda- 
tion.    Mr.   Gillis,  with    the  assistance  of  a  generous  friend, 
purchased  an  old  property  in  the  environs  of  Edinburgh ;  the 
house  was  arranged  for  conventual  purposes,  and  a  chapel  was 
built ;  and  thus  was  founded  the  first  religious  house  in  Scotland 
since  the  dissolution. 

The  religious  in  Scotland  follow  the  original  rule,  with  one 
exception,  viz.,  that,  instead  of  being  subject  to  the  bishop  of 
Lu9on,  all  houses  founded  in  Scotland  are  under  the  authority 
of  the  Catholic  bishop  of  the  Eastern  District.  Therefore 
Saint  Margaret's  Convent  and  all  its  filiations  are  independent 
of  the  Congregation  of  Chavagnes,  though  always  maintaining 
affectionate  and  grateful  intercourse  with  it.  By  degrees,  the 
French  nuns  returned  to  their  own  country^  as  the  commimity 
increased  sufficiently  to  be  independent.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Dr.  Gillis,  who  became  coadjutor  to  Dr.  Carruthers,  and 
succeeded  him  as  bishop,  was  ever  a  most  devoted  father  and 
friend  to  the  house  he  had  founded.     About  seven  years  ago,  a 
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convent  was  founded  at  Perth.  Seven  Sisters  went  thither 
from  Saint  Margaret's.  The  primary  object  of  this  establish- 
ment is  to  aflford  religious  instruction  to  the  Catholic  female 
prisoners  at  the  general  prison,  for  which  the  consent  of  Govern- 
ment was  asked  and  obtained.  The  Sisters  also  take  charge  of 
the  poor  schools,  and  visit  the  poor  and  sick  in  their  own  homes. 
There  is  also  a  house  at  Swansea,  making  the  total  three  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  Nuns  of  the  Sacr£  Cceub. 

This  congregation,  of  which  the  mother  house  is  at  No.  77 
Rue  de  Varennes,  Paris,  was  founded  by  Madeleine  Sophie 
Barat,  in  1800.  The  rule,  which  is  that  of  Saint  Ignatius,  was 
confirmed  by  the  Holy  See  in  1826.  The  main  object  of  the 
institute  is  the  education  of  young  ladies.  It  also  has  poor 
schools  and  female  orphanages  ;  and  it  receives  ladies  who  wish 
to  make  spiritual  retreats.  It  has  four  convents  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  Roehampton,  Surrey,  S.W. ;  Mount  Anville,  near 
Dublin  ;  Roscrea  ;  and  Armagh.  In  no  establishments  are  the 
daughters  of  the  higher  classes  better  educated  than  in  the 
convents  of  the  Sacr^  Cceur.  The  habit  is  black,  with  a  white 
muslin  cap. 

Nuns  of  the  Assumption. 

As  an  institute  for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  this  con- 
gregation is  equally  deserving  of  praise.  The  object  of  its 
foimdation  is  the  perpetual  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, with  which  it  combines  the  important  work  of  imparting 
a  first-class  education  to  the  children  of  the  rich.  Nowhere  is 
female  education  imbued  with  a  higher  tone  of  religion  and 
morality ;  nowhere  do  young  ladies  better  acquire  the  secular 
knowledge,  and  elegant  accomplishments,  befitting  their 
station,  than  in  the  convents  of  the  Assumption.  There  are 
two  houses  in  England — Kensington  Square,  W. ;  and  Rich- 
mond)  Yorkshire.     At  both,  there  are  young  ladies'  boarding 
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schools,  and  female  poor  schools.  The  habit  of  the  nuns  is 
violet,  ¥dth  a  white  cross  on  the  breast,  and  a  violet  cordelidre 
and  tassel  hanging  from  the  waist,  and  a  ^diite  veil.  The  motJier 
house  is  at  Auteuil,  Paris.  The  congregation  was  founded  in 
1 839,  by  Monseigneur  Affire,  Archbishopof  Paiia,  and  the  Mother 
General.  The  rule  is  that  of  Saint  Augnstine.  It  was  first  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Holy  See  in  1854,  and  confirmed  in  1867. 

Cakonesses  of  the  Holt  Skpulchki. 

This  appears  to  be  the  corresponding  female  order  of  the 
Canons  Regular  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  the  twelfth  century,  and  established  in  the  year  1099, 
for  the  custody  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  after  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  These  canons  wore  a  double 
red  cross  on  the  breast  of  their  cloak  or  upper  garment^  dif- 
fering in  this  respect  alone  from  the  garb  of  the  other  canons 
regular  of  Saint  Augustine.  They  were  sometimes  called  canons 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  In  1794,  the  canonesses  came  to  England, 
where  they  have  one  large  and  flourishing  convent — that  of  New 
Hall,  Chelmsford,  Essex.  Here,  they  conduct  a  first-class  young 
ladies'  boarding  school.  The  habit  is  black  serge,  over  which 
is  worn  a  white  linen  surplice  without  sleeves.  On  the  left 
side  of  this  is  a  double  red  cross.  In  choir  the  nuns  wear  a 
long  black  cloak,  on  which  is  also  a  double  red  cross.  The  rule 
is  that  of  KSaint  Augustine.  In  this  order  there  is  no  generalate, 
each  convent  being  subject  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The 
mother  prioress  of  each  house  is  elected  for  life.  Her  election 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  bishop. 

Poor  Sisters  of  the  Schools. 

Altliough  this  interesting  congregation  has  only  one  house,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  that  of  Sion  Square,  Commercial  Road, 
E.,  it  deserves  a  short  notice.  It  was  founded  in  Bavaria  in  the 
year  1833,  by  Monseigneur  Wittman,  bishop  of  Batisbon,  the 
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object  being  to  provide  for  children  a  truly  Christian  education. 
There  was  a  young  lady  of  singular  piety,  whom  the  holy  pre- 
late had  known  from  her  childhood,  and  who  appeared  to  be  a 
fit  instrument  to  carry  out  the  important  undertaking.  Having 
made  her  novitiate  in  one  of  the  existing  orders,  she  commenced 
the  work  of  charitable  instruction,  with  a  few  other  ladies,  who 
had  joined  the  congregation,  and  in  due  time  she  was  appointed 
Superioress  General.  She  is  known  only  as  Sister  Teresa  of 
Jesus,  and  still  governs  the  congregation — a  most  flourishing 
institute,  numbering  at  present  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
convents,  and  educating  many  thousands  of  girls  in  Europe 
and  America. 

In  the  year  1847,  the  Superioress  General  had  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  to  establish  her  congregation  in  America,  where  it  now 
counts  sixty  houses.  It  was  introduced  into  England  by  the 
zealous  pastor  of  the  German  Catholics  dispersed  in  London 
and  its  environs.  The  end  in  view  is  the  education  of  female 
youth.  The  Sisters  have  boarding  schools  for  the  higher  and 
middle  classes,  as  occasion  offers,  also  orphanages,  and  asylums, 
as  well  as  elementary  schools.  The  nuns  themselves  receive 
several  years'  training  as  teachers. 

The  rule,  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See  in  1865,  is  that  of 
Saint  Augustine,  adapted  by  Bishop  Wittman  to  the  local  wants 
and  circumstances  of  our  time. 

In  addition  to  those  already  described,  we  have  the  following 
congregations,  most  devotedly  and  successfully  labouring  in  the 
work  of  education,  in  the  United  Kingdom : — 

The  Nuns  of  Notre  Dame  db  Sion,  having  three  houses ;  viz., 
Colville  Terrace,  Bayswater,  W.,  with  boarding  and  day  schools 
for  young  ladies ;  Eden-grove,  Holloway,  N.,  with  a  middle-class 
day  school,  and  a  female  orphanage ;  and  Worthing,  with  a  young 
ladies*  school. 

Thu  Sistbbs  of  La  Saiktb  Union,  having  three  houses ;  viz., 
Highgate-road,  N.W.,  young  ladies'  school ;  Pulteney-road, 
Bath,  young  ladies'  school,  and  female  poor  school ;  and  Ba- 
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nagher,  King's  County,  young  ladies'  boarding  and  day  schools, 
and  poor  school. 

Les  Dames  db  Saint  Andb^.  The  chief  object  of  this  insti- 
tute, founded  nearly  a  century  ago,  is  the  education  of  young 
ladies.  The  mother  house  is  at  Toumai.  There  are  two  con- 
vents in  these  kingdoms ;  viz.,  Hall-road,  Saint  John's  Wood, 
N.W. ;  and  St.  Thomas's,  Jersey.  To  each  is  attached  a  young 
ladies'  school. 

The  Congkeoation  of  Jesus  and  Mabt.  The  object  of  this 
institute  is  female  education.  It  was  founded  at  Lyons  in 
1816,  and  has  numerous  houses  in  France,  Spain,  and  Canada  ; 
and  is  to  be  found  at  Bombay,  Mussoree,  Simla,  Sirdhana, 
Poonah,  and  in  other  parts  of  India.  There  are  two  convents 
in  England ;  the  Grove,  Stratford,  E.,  with  a  yoimg  ladies' 
boarding  and  day  school,  and  poor  schools ;  and  Albion  Hill, 
Ipswich,  with  boarding  and  day  schools,  poor  schools,  and  a 
female  orphanage. 

Such  congregations  are  generally  introduced  into  these  coun- 
tries by  the  Catholic  bishops,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  their  flocks.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  can  be  no  greater  blessing  to  the  poor  girls  of  our 
densely  inhabited  mining  and  manufacturing  districts,  than  to 
have  as  instructresses,  friends,  and  advisers,  those  excellent 
ladies,  who  have  exchanged  the  world  and  its  enjoyments  for 
a  life  of  privation,  self-sacrifice,  and  unceasing  toil,  through 
the  sole  motive  of  the  love  of  God,  and  of  their  neighboiurs 
for  God's  sake.  Thus,  this  institute  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Northampton,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  late  venerated  Doctor  Grant,  bishop  of 
South wark.  Its  first  house  was  at  Ipswich.  In  the  same  way, 
at  the  request  of  the  Catholic  bishops  of  our  Indian  Empire, 
in  the  year  1842,  the  Sisters  opened  poor  schools,  boarding 
schools,  and  orphanages  in  the  East  Indies,  penetrating  as  far 
as  Laliore,  and  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas.  In  1847,  the  rules 
and  constitutions  were  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See. 
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The  Nuns  of  the  Faithful  Virgin. 

Of  this  congregation,  there  are  two  houses  in  England ;  viz., 
Norwood,  S.E.,  with  a  young  ladies'  school,  and  a  female 
orphanage,  quite  apart  and  distinct  from  the  school.  The 
orphanage,  which  receives  orphans  and  destitute  children,  has 
been  certified  by  the  Poor  L#aw  Board,  for  the  reception  of 
Catholic  girls  from  Workhouses.  The  second  house  is  Burton 
Green,  Christchurch,  which  also  has  an  orphanage. 

Sisters  of  Charity  of  our  I^adt  of  Merct. 

These  Sisters  conduct,  most  successfully,  female  orphanages 
and  poor  schools.  They  have  a  house  at  Pantasaph,  and  one  at 
Newnham,  Warwickshire. 

Daughters  of  the  Cross. 

This  congregation  is  fully  described  in  its  own  chapter.*  It 
has  two  houses  in  England : — Saint  Wilfrid's,  Bond  Street, 
Chelsea,  S.W.,  with  a  young  ladies'  boarding  school,  also  a  day 
school,  and  an  orphanage  numbering  ninety  girls,  for  the  most 
part  workhouse  children,  and  having  acconmiodation  for  a  much 
larger  number :  and  Montpellier  Lodge,  Cheltenham,  with  a 
young  ladies'  boarding  school,  and  a  day  school. 

Dames  Religieuses  de  la  Croix. 

These  nuns  have  one  house  in  England,  The  Lodge,  Bourne- 
mouth, Hants,  where  they  conduct  a  young  ladies'  boarding 
school. 

Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph. 

The  Sisters  have  a  house  at  Devizes,  and  one  at  Chippenham, 

Wilts.     They  are  zealously  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  ; 

and  teach  young  ladies'  boarding  schools,  middle-class  schools, 

and  poor  schools. 

1  Chapter  XXVI. 
A  A 
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Les  Dames  Anglaises. 

These  are  nuns  of  the  German  Institute  of  Mary.  They 
have  a  house  at  Gloucester,  where  they  conduct  a  young  ladies' 
boarding  school. 

Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

The  parent  house  of  this  congregation  is  at  B^siers.  There 
is  a  convent  at  Lisbum,  near  Belfast,  where  the  Sisters  are 
laboriously  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  poor. 

The  Nuns  of  Saint  Bridgid. 

The  religious  congregation  of  Saint  Bridgid,  patroness  of 
Ireland,  was  founded  in  the  year  1807,  at  Tullow,  county  of 
Carlow,  by  the  Right  Reverend  Doctor  Delany,  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Kildare  and  Leighlin.  The  object  of  the  zealous  prelate  was 
to  repair,  as  far  as  possible,  the  terrible  effects  of  the  penal 
laws,  from  which,  at  the  time,  all  the  adult  population  were 
suffering,  inasmuch  as  it  was  only  in  the  year.  1782  that 
Catholic  education  had  ceased  to  be  a  crime,  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.*  The  institute  has  three  objects; 
first,  primary  schools  for  poor  girls ;  secondly,  boarding  and 
day  schools  for  the  middle  and  higher  classes ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  instruction  of  the  adult  female  population.  To  secure  the 
third,  important,  object,  the  parish  church  is  included  in  the 
enclosure  of  the  adjoining  convent ;  and  thus,  every  Sunday, 
after  religious  worship,  the  good  nuns  may  be  seen  in  the 
churches,  catechizing  girls,  and  giving  religious  instruction 
to  great  numbers  of  poor  women,  who  gladly  attend  for  the 
purpose.  There  are  four  convents  of  the  congregation — ^Tul- 
low, Mountrath,  Abbeyleix,  and  Goresbridge.  The  rule  is  that 
of  Saint  Augustine,  somewhat  modified  to  meet  the  special 
natm*e  and  end  of  the  institute. 

'  Vide  supra,  p  12. 
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The  Bridobttines. 

This  order,  which  is  also  called,  of  Our  Saviour,  was  founded 
in  Sweden,  in  the  year  1344,  by  Saint  Bridget,  a  member  of  the 
royal  family,  and  widow  of  Ulpho  prince  of  Nericia.  The  rule 
is  that  of  Saint  Augustine,  with  some  special  constitutions 
added.  It  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Martin  V.  The  chief  ob- 
jects of  devotion  prescribed  by  it  are,  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
and  the  honour  of  His  holy  Mother.  There  was  formerly  one 
great  house  of  this  order  in  England  ;  Sion  House  on  the 
Thames,  in  Middlesex,  ten  miles  from  London,  founded  by 
Henry  V.  in  1414.  There  is  now  only  one  convent  of  Bridget- 
tines  in  the  United  Kingdom — that  of  Sion  House,  Spettisbury, 
Dorset,  to  which  are  attached  female  poor  schools. 

SiSTEBS   OF   THE   HOLY   FaITH. 

This  community  of  thirty-six  nuns,  founded  by  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop,  conduct  nine  poor  schools,  seven  in  the  city  of 
Dublin  and  two  at  Glasnevin,  with  a  daily  attendance  of  over 
1,200  children.  They  also  have  charge  of  Saint  Bridgid's  Or- 
phanage in  Eccles  Street,  established  in  1857,  into  which  over 
1,000  children,  boys  and  girls,  have  been  already  admitted, 
more  than  600  having  been  reared,  educated,  and  put  to  trades 
or  placed  in  situations. 

The  Sistebs  of  the  Chbistian  Retreat. 

This  community  conduct  a  young  ladies'  boarding  school  at 
Clayland's  road,  Clapham-road,  S.W. 

The  Noys  of  Mabt,  Beligieuses  Mabistbs, 

conduct  a  young  ladies'  school  at  Grove  Lodge,  Bichmond, 
Surrey ;  also  poor  schools. 

Les  Dames  de  Marie,  of  the  celebrated  educational  establish- 
ment of  Coloma  near  Malines,  conduct  schools  at  Bedford  Park, 
Croydon,  Surrey.  They  take  only  day  scholars,  and  day  and 
weekly  boarders,  permitting  children  to  spend  Sundays  with 

their  parents. 

▲  ▲  2 
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The  Cistercian  Nuns. 

Of  this  ancient  order,  there  is  only  one  community  in  the 
kingdom ;  that  of  Stapehill,  Wimbourne,  Dorsetshire.  They 
teach  poor  schools,  attached  to  the  convent. 

The  Congregation  of  Mart 

conduct  St.  Anne's  schools,  and  a  female  orphanage  at  Albert 
Place,  Spicer  Street,  East. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood 
conduct  a  poor  school  at  Stanley  Villas,  Fulham  Road,  S.W 

The  Apostoline  Nuns 
conduct  an  orphanage  in  Constitution  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph  de  Cluni. 

This  congregation  was  founded  by  Madame  Anne  Mary 
Jahouvey  at  Cluni,  in  1806.  Its  object,  besides  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  members  by  a  religious  and  community  life,  is  the 
exercise  of  works  of  zeal  and  charity,  especially  in  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  poor,  and  the  education  of  youth.  It  is  composed 
of  Choir  and  Lay  sisters,  who  make  equally  the  three  simple 
vows  of  religion,  first  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  perpetual.  It 
has  been  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See,  the  Holy  Father  having 
appointed  a  Cardinal  Protector  to  watch  over  its  interests. 

The  congregation  especially  devotes  itself  to  extending  the 
blessings  of  Christian  education  to  the  African  negroes,  and 
the  nuns  pass  through  a  suitable  course  of  study  and  prepara- 
tion for  this  important  object. 

The  institute  has  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and 
possesses  several  establishments  in  Europe,  America,  and  Africa, 
as  well  as  Asia  and  Occanica. 

It  has  but  one  house  in  the  United  Kingdom — that  of  Mount 
Sackville,  Castleknock,  near  Dublin,  in  which  there  are  sixteen 
nuns  and  fifteen  postulants.  Here,  the  nuns  conduct  an  ex- 
cellent boarding  school  for  young  ladies,  as  well  as  their  estab- 
lishment for  training  Sisters  for  the  African  missions. 
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Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul. 

The   history  of  this   great   congregation,  numbering   over 
twenty  thousand  Sisters,  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  charity, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  will  be  found  in  Chapters  XI.  and 
XI I.     They  have  twenty  one  houses  in  the  United  Kingdom — 
fourteen  in  England,  three  in  Scotland,  and  four  in  Ireland. 
These  are : — Carlisle  Place,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  with 
an  orphanage,  a  workroom,  and  a  day  middle-school  for  girls  ; 
classes  for  the  religious  instruction    of  girls  on  Sundays ;  a 
crdche   or  day  nursery  for  infants  and  very  young  children, 
whose  mothers  are  all  day  out  at  work  ;  and  a  night  school  for 
men  and  boys ;  the  Sisters  being  also  engaged  in  the  visitation 
and  relief  of  the  poor  and  sick  of  Westminster,  one  of  the  most 
destitute  parts  of  London  ; — Leicester  Place,  Leicester  Square, 
W.C.,  with  a  PVench  hospital,  schools  for  French  and  English 
girls,  and  a  female  orphanage  ; — Bulstrode  Street,  W.,  with  a 
creche  or  day  nursery,  a  house  of  Mercy  for  servant  women  out 
of  place,  and  girls'  day  schools  ; — Leyton  House,  W.,  with  an 
orphanage  for  140  boys,  under  the  age  of  seven ; — No.  220 
Solly  Street,  Sheffield,  with  poor  schools,  and  the  visitation  of 
the  sick  poor; — No.  141  Solly  Street,  Sheffield,  with  a  male 
and  female  orphanage,  about  to  be  transferred  to  Saint  Vin- 
cent's Orphanage,  now  in  course  of  erection,  at  Kirk-edge,  about 
live  miles  from  the  town  ; — Howard  Hill,  Sheffield,  with   a 
female  Reformatory  School,  highly  praised  by  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector,  and  fully  described  in  another  chapter;' — Hands- 
worth,  Woodhouse,  Sheffield,  with  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  institu- 
tion, and  day  schools; — Salisbury,  with   a    recently  certified 
girls'  Industrial  School ; — Beacon    Lane,  Liverpool,   with   an 
orphanage  for  Catholic  boys,  certified  as  an  industrial  school, 
225  inmates ; — Mason    Street,   Liverpool,   with   Saint  Anne's 
certified  industrial  school  for  girls,  favourably  reported  on  by 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  and  referred  to  elsewhere;* — ^No.  59 

»  Vide  supra,  p.  232.  »  Vide  supra,  p.  251. 
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Brunswick  Road,  Liverpool,  with  an  admirably  conducted 
Blind  Asylum,  the  only  Catholic  institution  for  the  blind  in 
Great  Britain ; — Little  Crosby,  Lancashire,  with  the  Blundel 
poor  schools  and  the  visitation  of  the  poor; — Bullingham, 
Hereford,  with  a  middle-class  school  for  girls,  also  a  middle- 
class  school  for  little  boys  aged  from  five  to  eleven,  also  a  class  in 
which  girls  are  received  and  trained  to  household  work  between 
the  school  hours  ; — Lanark,  with  evening  poor  schools  for  300 
children,  an  hospital,  and  a  creche  or  day  nursery ; — Smyllum, 
near  Lanark,  with  an  orphanage  and  poor  schools  ; — Coatbridge, 
county  of  Lanark,  with  poor  schools ; — North  William  Street, 
Dublin,  with  poor  schools  attended  by  400  children,  and  an 
orphan  asylum  accommodating  1 95  ; — Fair  View,  Drumcondra, 
near  Dublin,  with  Saint  Vincent's  Asylum  for  the  insane. 
This  institution  having  been  founded  for  the  reception  of 
female  patients  of  the  respectable  and  educated  classes,  having 
only  limited  means,  they  are  admitted-  at  moderate,  although 
inadequate,  annual  pensions.  Higher  class  patients  are  also 
accommodated.  The  Sisters,  from  previous  training,  are  fully 
conversant  with  all  modern  improvements  in  the  moral  treat- 
ment of  the  insane.  The  North  Infirmary,  Cork,  an  admirably 
managed  city  hospital,  in  which  the  Sisters  reside; — and 
Drogheda,  with  a  large  evening  school  for  factory  girls,  and  a 
certified  Industrial  School. 

The  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity. 

This  congregation,  which  is  altogether  confined  to  Ireland, 
lias  been  fully  described  in  Chapter  XIII.  The  Sisters  visit 
and  relieve  the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes ;  and  undertake 
the  care  of  Poor  schools.  Reformatories,  Industrial  schools, 
Magdalen  Asylums,  Blind  Asylums,  Hospitals,  Orphanages,  and 
other  useful  works.  They  also  give  religious  instruction  to 
grown-up  women.  The  special  works  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  several  convents  have  been  already  detailed.^ 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  143. 
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There  are  eighteen  convents — all  in  Ireland.  These  are  : — 
Harold's  Cross,  near  Dublin,  the  mother  house ;  Stanhope  Street ; 
Upper  Gardiner  Street;  Wellington  Street;  Sandymount ; 
Donnybrook ;  Merrion  ;  Stephen's  Green ;  Stillorgan ;  and  Bal- 
doyle;  all  in  or  near  Dublin; — St.  Vincent's  and  Saint  Patrick's, 
Cork ;  Waterford  ;  Tramore ;  Clonmel ;  Benada ;  Clarenbridge, 
and  Kilkenny. 

The  Sisters  of  Merct. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  congregation  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  full  account  of  its  institution  and  of  the  works 
in  which  it  is  engaged  will  be  foimd  in  Chapters  XIV.  and  XV. 
It  numbers  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  convents,  of  which 
eighty-six  are  in  Ireland,  forty-two  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
five  in  Scotland.  Embracing  the  whole  range  of  the  corporal 
and  spiritual  works  of  mercy,  there  are  three  objects  to  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  foundress,  the  Sisters 
especially  devote  themselves — and  these  are  the  visitation  of 
the  sick  poor,  the  reception  of  destitute  young  women  in  their 
House  of  Mercy,  which,  where  practicable,  must  be  attached  to 
every  convent,  and  the  care  of  female  orphans.  The  six  con- 
vents of  Dublin,  those  of  Baggot  Street,  Booterstown,  Glasthule, 
Golden  Bridge,  Jervis  Street  Hospital,  and  the  Mater  Miseri- 
cordisB  Hospital,  have  been  already  described ;  *  as  have  also 
those  of  Saint  Marie's  of  the  Isle,  the  Mercy  Hospital,  and  the 
Workhouse  Hospital,  Cork.*  The  other  convents  in  Ireland 
are,  Rathdrum,  county  of  Wicklow  ;  Athy  ;  Dundalk  ;  Ardee  ; 
TuUamore ;  Navan ;  Kells  ;  Drogheda ;  Rochfort-bridge ;  Clara  ; 
Trim ;  Londonderry ;  Moville,  county  of  Donegal ;  Strabane, 
county  of  Tyrone  ;  Enniskillen  ;  Ballyshannon ;  Belfast ;  Down- 
patrick ;  Belturbet ;  BallyjamesduflF;  Ballinamore;  Longford; 
Moate  ;  Newtownforbes ;  Newry  ;  Rostrevor ;  Lurgan  ;  Carlow  ; 
Naas;  Wexford;  Enniscorthy;  New  Ross ;  Templemore;  Tip- 
perary ;  Doone ;  Bantry ;  Kinsale ;  Passage  West ;  Birr,  or  Par- 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  167.  '  Vide  suprsi  p.  180. 
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Z.;n..-rjn»  a       rL.'^:i7        n,^-ir-yTi:'^f       mif    3^*lTMn.      All    the«e 

;.■•;.  Lii:  "jiL'r  -iirr.-nai-  !•  tir  -^a-M^iu? :  Tie  £Rtta  part 
.'■  -.inci  iA"-r  :a.7  ^^iiiijt.lj'  ijc  -jiatc  jums:  jievoil  have 
i-iiii^r-  '.■~:nan;L..r^ ;  izui  np^Lry  if  -iiiiai  vTtoiXekc  Atxiiishiiig 
^i-^^*:'-:  Jui-jsTTjL.  scuixir^  -viuciL  ir«^  ii^ralj  $Q«]i<ea  of  by  Her 
>Li.  -rr  -  •  liifT^iiir.  r.  loii  -Litf  mrziiiTJar?  :c  ■¥iica  ^wili  be  found 


r*--r   :  .r:7-!^^r!i   i-.a-fn":-  in.  'j-rvi:  Bn'Sfcia.  os&t^  the  same 

^  -rri-l  ■■•.^.":ziiti-7>  u.  r  111  :'il-e-:li»  2*:£L'vZaw  frrrnAle  oiphan- 
-i-rr.  ill  H  -rr^  -!  MTri;  :  >. -i-'t  iisjiiiirsr^  b-r?pctal  dIltie^• 
iL  .    *-^       :  Liii*:    r.--: .  rzii: .  r7  m-i   I-.i-^acrikl  S^-x«Ia*     The 

:  ;  '-'  i::  iz  i  :_:^i.-lr  :-j.?*f<.  rVzLilT* ;  Blmifird  Square, 
\,V.'..  *:*L   i  K:  .^  .:  yirrzj  ini   :rTr.tr.ig>r:  Cadogan  Ter- 

;r*;  i'i'.r-'^-Vw  iir  ^./i  »L  ;ii:d  &>.:  joL-:-:-!* ;  Mercer's  Place, 
'>.rr*rr.rr::.il  R  i.i.  E-.  wirh  p.>:.7  ?oh  »l5  :  Crispin  Street, 
{ii-r,  .r^ii'av  >'T^^.  Wi:L.:.u:.  E^  wi:h  r»>:r  ?oh»ls;  Waltham- 
-•'T*  ]fo\-re,  WalrL^miM.-sr,  E.,  -aritii  an  crrhanapr  of  13S  girls ; 
I'^'-nu  tUfi-^.j.  .S-E..  irith  HoTif^r  ...f  Merov,  orphanage,  and  poor 
-Tf.^/'.lr  :  Krii^Lt->n,  with  5oh->..li  :  Abinirdon,  with  young  ladies^ 
^y/ar'lirJ/  w;h«»i ;  Gravesend.  with  i»:'r  soh-X'ls:  Guernsey*  with 
youri^^  LvJi<;s'  Vjarding  and  dav  scho-'ls,  girls'  poor  schools,  and 
iiiJafit  rcho'^l  ;  Clitford  ;  Hull;  Middlesboro' ;  Alton;  aD  with 
\f>*tT  r.choolr  ;  Birmingham,  with  y..lun^^  ladies'  l»oarding  school^ 

*  Vide  ftupra,  CLapi^jr  XVII. 
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and  poor  school ;  Coventry,  with  poor  school,  boarding  school, 
and  boarding  school  for  little  boys  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Sisters  ;  Handsworth,  with  middle-class  boarding  school, 
poor  schools,  and  House  of  Mercy;  Longton,  with  poor  schools  ; 
Mary  vale,  with  poor  school,  and  female  orphanage ;  Stourbridge, 
with  poor  schools ;  Wolverhampton,  with  poor  schools  and  House 
of  Mercy ;  Dighton  Street,  Bristol,  with  orphanage  for  work- 
house girls  ;  Darlington ;  Hexham ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  North 
Shields ;  Sunderland  ;  Tow  Law ;  Wigton ;  all  with  poor  schools ; 
Mount  Vernon,  Liverpool,  with  schools  and  House  of  Mercy ; 
Great  George's  Square,  Liverpool,  with  schools ;  Saint  Eliza- 
beth's, Breckfield  Road,  Liverpool,  with  a  certified  industrial 
school  for  girls,  highly  praised  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  ;  St. 
Oswald's,  Old  Swan,  Liverpool,  with  poor  schools  ;  St.  Helen's, 
Blackbrook,  with  a  certified  Reformatory  school  for  girls; 
Lancaster,  with  poor  schools  ;  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  with  schools ; 
Our  Lady's,  Nottingham,  with  a  middle-class  boarding  school 
and  an  orphanage ;  St.  John's,  Nottingham,  with  poor  schools  ; 
Derby;  Oldham  ;  Shrewsbury  ;  Edinburgh  ;  Dundee  ;  Glasgow; 
Elgin  ;  and  Domie  in  Kintail ;  all  with  poor  schools. 

The  Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

This  congregation  has  been  fully  described  in  its  own  chapter.* 
It  has  twelve  convents  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  are, 
Hammersmith,  W.,  with  a  large  and  admirably  managed  House 
of  Refuge  for  penitents  ;  Eagle  House,  Brook  Green,  Ham- 
mersmith, W.,  with  a  House  of  Refuge  for  penitents,  female 
prisoners,  and  distressed  women,  classified ;  Glazenwood,  Brain- 
tree,  Essex,  with  a  House  of  Refuge  for  penitents ;  Amo's  Court, 
Brislington,  Bristol,  with  a  certified  Reformatory  School,  and 
a  House  of  Refuge  for  penitents ;  Ford,  near  Liverpool,  with  a 
House  of  Refuge  for  penitents ;  Victoria  Park,  Manchester ; 
Dalbeth  House,  Glasgow,  with  a  certified  Reformatory  school ; 
Belfast,  with  an  industrial  Magdalen  penitentiary ;  New  Ross, 

*  Vide  supra,  Chapter  XVI. 
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with  a  certified  industrial  school ;  Cork,  with  a  Magdalen  Asy- 
lum, and  a  certified  industrial  school ;  Limerick,  with  a  Mag- 
dalen Asylum,  a  certified  industrial  school,  and  a  certified 
Eeformatory  school ;  Waterford,  with  a  Magdalen  Asylum,  and 
a  certified  industrial  school. 

Congregation  of  Our  Lady  of  Charity  of  Rsfuge. 

This  congregation  was  founded  by  the  Venerable  F.  Eudes 
at  Caen  in  1641.  Its  object  is  the  religious  training  and  indus- 
trial employment  of  females  who  have  fallen,  or  may  be  in  danger 
of  falling  into  a  vicious  course  of  life.  It  has  two  houses  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  viz. : — Bartestree,  Hereford,  with  a  Magdalen 
Asylum ;  and  High  Park,  Drumcondra,  near  Dublin,  with  a 
Magdalen  Asylum  of  77  penitents,  and  a  certified  Reformatory 
School  of  50  girls. 

Sisters  of  Saint  Louis. 

This  is  an  admirable  institute,  embracing  several  distinct 
objects  of  great  public  usefulness.  Its  successful  management 
of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  in  which  it  receives  all 
subjects  who  cannot  be  controlled  in  other  similar  institutions, 
is  noticed  elsewhere.*  It  has  three  houses,  all  in  Ireland  : — 
Lakeview,  Monaghan,  with  a  certified  Reformatory  school,  and  a 
certified  industrial  school,  large  poor  schools,  and  upper-class 
day  and  boarding  schools,  all  distinct ;  Bundoran,  county  of 
Donegal,  with  boarding  school,  and  poor  school ;  and  Rams- 
grange,  Arthurstown,  county  of  Wexford,  recently  established. 

The  Servants  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

This  most  interesting  congregation  has  been  only  recently 
established.  The  Sisters  visit  the  poor,  and  nurse  the  sick  of 
their  several  districts;  but  the  main  object  of  their  institute 
is,  to  withdraw,  from  the  dangers  that  surround  them,  yoimg 
girls,  poor  and  neglected,  who  either  are  orphans,  or  cannot  be 

*  Vide  supra,  pp.  235  and  246. 
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properly  watched  over  by  their  parents.  These  it  admits  and 
maintains  in  its  orphanages,  from  the  age  of  ten  up  to  twenty- 
one.  They  are  divided  into  several  classes,  according  to  age, 
religiously  educated,  industrially  trained,  and  thus  sent  into 
the  world,  fully  qualified  to  fulfil  the  parts  of  trustworthy 
servants,  or  economical  and  virtuous  wives  of  respectable 
workmen. 

The  mother  house  is  at  Argenteuil,  near  Paris.  There  is 
only  one  convent  in  England — No.  2  Eden  Villas,  The  Grove, 
Stratford. 

The  Sisters  of  Marie  Auxiliatrice. 

This  congregation  provides  a  Home  for  yoimg  women  of  the 
class  of  milliners  and  needlewomen  :  of  irreproachably  respect- 
able character,  who  desire  a  cheerful  home  conducted  by  Reli- 
gious Sisters,  where  they  may  lay  by  something  for  the  future, 
by  industry  and  economy.  It  has  founded  five  houses  in 
France,  as  well  as  two  in  London  ;  viz..  No.  4,  Ivy  Lodge, 
Junction  Road,  Kentish  Town,  N.W. ;  and  No.  22  Kennington 
Oval,  S.W. 

The  object  of  the  institute  is  twofold  : — 1st.  To  undertake  a 
kindly  maternal  direction  of  young  women,  and  to  afford  them 
entire  protection  and  affectionate  care,  that  they  may  remain 
virtuous  and  good  Christians  in  the  world. 

2nd.  To  help  them  to  procure  means  to  establish  themselves 
in  a  position  of  life,  so  as  to  aid  their  parents,  and  to  lay  by 
something  for  their  future,  by  means  of  well-paid  work,  by  a  life 
of  order  and  habits  of  economy. 

Young  girls  having  good  references  are  received,  on  condition 
that  they  accept  and  submit  freely  to  the  direction  and  advice 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  community,  that  they  conduct  themselves 
well,  both  within  and  without  the  institution,  and  that  they 
are  disposed  to  work  and  labour  seriously  for  their  own  personal 
interest.  They  make  no  engagement  for  any  fixed  time,  and 
remain  always  free  to  return  to  their  families.     The  young 
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girls  may,  with  the  advice  of  their  parents,  work  either  within 
the  house,  or  in  shops,  manufactories,  or  commercial  or  private 
houses.  In  the  first  case,  the  community  will  endeavour  to 
procure  for  them  the  most  profitable  employment  suited  to 
their  capacity,  and  they  may  work  on  their  own  account. 

If  they  prefer  extern  employment,  they  will  be  recominended 
to  houses,  where  they  will  be  respected,  and  protected  from 
danger  to  the  utmost.  The  community  will  exercise  a  vigilant 
care  over  them,  in  which  good  work  they  are  assisted  by  Lady 
]>atronesses. 

In  every  case,  the  young  girls  will  return  in  the  evening  to 
tlie  convent. 

Each  girl  is  obliged  to  pay  a  small  daily  sum  towards  her 
board  and  lodging ;  the  remainder  of  her  earnings  is  her  own, 
and  is  reserved  for  her. 

Attached  to  each  of  the  convents  of  the  congregation  is  a 
special  home  for  governesses  and  young  ladies  employed  in 
commercial  houses.  This  department  is  entirely  separated 
from  that  occupied  by  tlie  working  girls. 

Little  Sisteiu^  of  the  Poor. 

This  congregation  is  treated  of  in  its  own  chapter.*  It 
numbers  twelve  houses  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  are, 
Port  obeli  o-road,  Nottiug  Hill,  W.  ;  Fen  ti  man-road.  South 
Lambetli,  8.W. ;  St.  John's  Koad,  Leeds  ;  Birmingham ; 
Bristol ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  Stonehouse,  Devon ;  Plymouth- 
grove,  Manchester  ;  Edinburgh  ;  Dundee  ;  Glasgow  ;  and 
Waterford. 

Slfc^TEKS    OF   NaZAUETIF. 

This  admirable  institute  provides  a  liome  for  the  aged  and 
infirm  poor ;  and  also  for  infants.  It  was  established  in  Lon- 
don by  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  1851.  Nazareth  House,  a  fine 
building  which   has  cost  over  40,000/.,  stands  about  midway 

*  Vide  supra,  Chapter  XXII. 
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between  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Stations,  Addison  Road, 
Kensington,  and  Broadway,  Hammersmith.  Its  inmates  are, 
60  Sisters,  including  novices,  50  aged  males,  150  females,  and 
100  infants.  The  old  women  are  not  admitted  under  sixty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  the  old  men  not  under  seventy-three. 
The  children  must  be  either  utterly  deserted,  or  pronounced 
incurable  by  the  faculty.  The  Sisters  of  Nazareth  have  the 
same  work  to  do  as  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  they  perform  it  with  equal  zeal 
and  devotion.  The  daily  qu**st  for  broken  victuals  is  carried 
on  by  them  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  others ;  and  their 
claims  are  a^  readily  recognized  and  their  public  services  as 
cordially  appreciated  by  the  professors  of  all  creeds.  The  in- 
fants' department  is  one  of  peculiar  interest.  For  this  they 
cater,  on  their  begging  rounds  ;  and  the  broken  toys  of  many 
a  Belgravian  nursery  thus  find  their  way  to  the  poor  little 
adopted  ones  of  Nazareth  House.  There  are  two  convents 
only  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  second  being  that  of  Aber- 
deen, where  the  Sisters  and  their  poor  clients  have  recently 
removed,  from  the  small  and  inconvenient  premises  they  pre- 
viously occupied,  to  a  fine  new  establishment,  specially  erected 
for  their  accommodation,  at  the  west  side  of  the  town. 

The  Sisters  of  Bon  Secours. 

This  congregation  was  instituted  in  Paris,  by  the  Archbishop, 
Mon seigneur  de  Quelen,  in  1810,  its  object  being  the  care  of  the 
rich  in  time  of  sickness.  Up  to  that  period,  many  congrega- 
tions had  been  established,  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  and  cor- 
poral necessities  of  the  sick  poor  ;  but  there  were  none,  whose 
special  function  it  was  to  attend  to  the  rich  at  a  time  when 
such  ministrations  are  so  much  needed.  On  application  to  the 
Mother  Superior,  she  sends  a  Sister  to  the  house  of  the  sick 
person.  This  Sister  attends  in  the  sick-room  during  the  night 
and  a  portion  of-  the  day,  taking,  in  obedience  to  her  rule,  at 
least  five  hours'  rest  every  day.    The  Sisters  are  paid  one  pound 
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a  week,  and  their  diet  is  provided  in  the  house.  This  insti- 
tute, recently  introduced  into  these  countries,  is  regarded  as  an 
invaluable  boon.  When  the  Bon  Secours  Sister  is  in  the  sick- 
room, the  family  of  the  patient  may  feel  as  secure  at  night,  as 
if  they  all  watched  at  the  bedside  of  their  relative.  Nothing 
that  can  contribute  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  sick  person 
is  omitted  by  the  Sister.  Every  change  is  watched;  every 
symptom  is  noted ;  and  the  instructions  of  the  physician  are 
most  scrupulously  obeyed.  Moreover,  the  sick  and  dying  are 
especially  aided  and  consoled  by  these  experienced  and  holy 
daughters  of  religion.  There  are  only  four  houses  of  the  Bon 
Secours  nuns  in  the  United  Kingdom, — No.  8  Fprtess-terraee, 
Kentish  Town,  N.W. ;  No.  57  Oxford  Street,  Liverpool ;  No. 
64  Lower  Mount  Street,  Dublin ;  and  the  Mardyke,  Cork. 
They  are  sometimes  called  Infirmarian  Sisters.  The  habit  is 
black,  with  a  large  plaited  white  cap.     The  mother  house  is  in 

Pai'is. 

The  Sisters  of  Mis£ricorde  de  S£ez, 

instituted  at  S6ez  in  Normandy,  are  engaged  in  nursing  the 
sick,  rich  or  poor,  in  their  own  homes.  They  have  one  house 
in  England — No.  49  Queen  Street,  Hammersmith,  W. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Finding  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple 

nurse  the  sick  and  visit  the  poor.  They  also  receive  lady 
boarders.     They  have  a  convent  at  Clifton  Wood,  Clifton. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  John  of  God, 

also  devoted  to  nursing  the  sick,  have  a  convent,  recently 
established,  at  Sallyville,  Wexford. 

The  Nuns  of  St.  Augustine. 

These   nuns,   already    referred    to,*    conduct    St.    George's 

Eetreat  for  the  treatment  of  mental  maladies  at  Burgess  Hill, 

Sussex. 

*  Vide  suprfl,  p.  309. 
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The  Poor  Servants  of  the  Mother  of  God. 

This  is  a  new  congregation,  the  members  of  which  support 
themselves  by  their  own  industry,  which  is  chiefly  laundry 
work.  There  are  two  houses  in  the  United  Kingdom — No.  26 
Red  Lion  Yard,  Old  Cavendish  Square,  W.  (front  entrance 
Cavendish  Square);  and  Saint  Joseph's,  Putney  Heath,  S.W. 

The    Rbdbmptoristines  or  Nuns  of  the 
Most  Holt  Redeemer. 

This  institute,  which  is  purely  contemplative,  was  founded 
in  Italy,  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  Saint 
Alphonsus  Maria  Liguori,  and  was  approved  of  by  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  in  1751.  The  religious,  who  live  in  strict  enclosure, 
devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  reparation  and  intercessory 
prayer.  There  is  one  convent  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Drum- 
condra  Road,  Dublin. 

The  Sisters  of  Marie  R^paratrice. 

This  congregation  unites  the  active  and  contemplative  life. 
Its  prominent  characteristic  is  daily  exposition  and  benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  It  is  of  recent  institution,  its 
foundress  being  la  Baronne  d'Hooghvorst,  rUe  Comtesse 
d'Oultremont.  It  has  two  convents  in  the  United  Kingdom 
— Harley  House,  Marylebone  Road,  N.W.,  with  a  House  of 
Mercy  for  female  servants  out  of  place  ;  and  Rockfield,  Wex- 
ford, where  there  is  given  an  annual  public  retreat  for  ladies, 
and  all  women,  who  desire  it,  receive  religious  instruction  from 
the  nuns.     The  habit  is  blue  and  white. 

The  Nuns  of  the  Visitation. 

This  was  at  first  a  congregation,  and  was  subsequently 
erected  into  a  religious  order.  It  was  founded  by  Saint 
Francis  of  Sales  and  Saint  Jane  Frances,  baroness  de  Chantal, 
at  Annecy  in  Savoy  in  1610.     The  rule  was  confirmed  by  Pope 
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Paul  V.  This  order  is  mainly  contemplative ;  but  the  nuns 
conduct  boarding  schools,  attached  to  their  convents.  There 
is  only  one  house  in  the  United  Kingdom — Westbury-on-Trym, 
near  Bristol. 

Sisters  of  the   Perpetual   Adoration   of  the 

Blessed  Sacrament. 

These  nuns  are  also  called  Sacramentines.  The  institute 
was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
the  venerable  P^re  Antoine  J^equieu,  O.S.D.,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  the  perpetual  adoration  of  the  Blesiel  Sacrament, 
and  was  approved  of  by  Innocent  XI.,  and  confirmed  by  Inno- 
cent XII.  In  1863,  it  was  introduced  into  England,  where  it 
has  one  convent — that  of  Taunton. 

Canonesses   of   Saint  Augustine  of  the 
Perpetual  Adoration. 

These  nuns  are  engaged  in  the  same  functions  as  those  just 
described.  They  have  one  convent  in  the  United  Kingdom 
— Saint  Augustine's  Priory,  Newton  Abbot,  Devon. 

We  have  now  gone  through  all  the  convents  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  are  488  in  number ;  viz.,  258  in  Great 
Britain,  and  230  in  Ireland.  On  the  whole,  the  communities 
are  larger  in  Ireland  ;  and  therefore  we  may  estimate  the 
number  of  nuns  as  about  the  same  in  each  ooimtry — 3,300  in 
Great  Britain,  and  3,300  in  Ireland.  The  exact  number  of 
nuns  in  each  house  cannot  be  arrived  at ;  but,  judging  by 
several  communities  of  which  the  numbers  are  known,  we 
may  consider  this  a  fair  approximate  estimate. 

In  the  above  enumeration,  I  have  reckoned  all  branch 
houses  as  distinct  convents.  For  instance,  the  communities  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  the  Mercy  Hospital,  Cork,  and  in  the 
Cork  Workhouse  Hospital,  are  branch  houses  of  the  convent  of 
Saint  Marie's  of  the  Isle,  being  governed  by  the  Motlier  Supe- 
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rior  of  that  house  ;  but,  as  they  are  communities  living  apart 
and  distinct,  I  have  enumerated  them  as  separate  convents. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  nuns  are  especially  required 
for  the  education  of  Engli^  Catholic  females,  inasmuch  as 
Catholics  deem  the  religious  instruction  of  their  children  at 
school  an  absolute  necessity.  In  Ireland,  as  the  National 
Schools  in  Catholic  districts  are  practically  Catholic,  the  same 
necessity  for  nuns'  schools  does  not  exist.  However  we  are 
told  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  on  Primary 
Education,  as  quoted  further  on,  that  in  Ireland  convent 
schools  are  much  preferred^  and  must  eventually  supersede  all 
others. 

A   visit  by   the   casual   passer-by   to   any  of  the   schools, 
asylums,  orphanages,  hospitals,  or  other  institutions,  adminis- 
tered by  nuns  in  these  countries,  will  tend  more  to  edify  and 
instruct   him  than  could   any  written  or  verbal  description. 
Besides,  he  will  learn,  in  this  case,  from  the  evidence  of  his 
own  senses.     He  will  not  the  less  appreciate  all  that  he  sees, 
when  he  reflects  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  paid  officials,  but  of 
ladies,  who,  living  on  their  own  means,  devote  themselves  to 
the  succour  of  their  helpless,  destitute,  and  suffering  fellow 
creatures,  to  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  the  reclaiming  of 
the  fallen  one,  the  extension  of  Grod's  kingdom,  and  the  promotion 
of  peace  and  good  will  among  men. 

Here  some  of  my  readers  may  say :  '  All  this  is  true ;  we 
admire  the  devotion  of  these  excellent  ladies ;  we  admit  that 
great  good  results  from  their  labours  ;  but  we  ask  you,  how  is 
it  that  convents  are  being  just  now  extensively  suppressed  in 
Italy,  an  exclusively  Catholic  country  ? ' 

To  this  the  reply  is  simple  and  conclusive  : — The  enemies  of 
the  Holy  See,  who  have  seized  on  the  patrimony  of  the  Pope, 
and  reduced  the  Holy  Father  to  the  condition  of  a  prisoner  in 
his  own  capital,  will,  naturally  enough,  assail  those  institutions 
of  religious  men  and  women,  which  are  so  dear  to  him,  and  so 
essential  to  the  work  of  the  Church  over  which  he  presides ; 
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and  they  assail  them  the  more  readily  that  the  property  of  the 
religious  corporations  in  Italy  is,  in  the  aggregate,  very  large, 
and  therefore  a  most  acceptable  acquisition  to  the  impoverished 
exchequer  of  the  Italian  Crovemment. 

In  the  British  Islands,  we  are  fitmiUar  with  the  two  great 
religious  divisions  of  Protestants  and  Catholics.  In  Catholic 
countries,  the  divisions  are.  Catholics  and  liberals.  In  the 
national  literature,  in  the  newspaper  press,  and  in  the  political 
arena,  these  two  contending  parties  are  fully  repreieiited.  The 
Continental  Liberal,  it  need  hardly  be  observed,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent being  from  those  politicians  to  whom  the  designation  is 
applied  in  England.  The  Liberal  party  of  Italy,  by  whom  His 
Holiness  has  been  despoiled,  are,  it  is  well  known  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  countl^,  a  minority  of  the  population ; 
but  then  they  are  a  well-organized,  determined,  eaergeticj  and 
noisy  minority.  The  landed  proprietor,  the  shopkeeper,  the 
artisan,  the  farmer,  the  agricultural  labourer,  all  oonstituting 
the  great  majority,  are  engaged  in  their  several  industries  and 
avocations,  and  are  not  organized.  Therefore,  the  noisy  mino- 
rity, whose  policy  it  is  to  make  themselves  heard,  pass  for  much 
more  than  they  really  are. 

The  aspect  of  Italy  just  now  is  truly  lamentable.  Beyond 
all  doubt,  in  God's  own  time,  there  will  be  a  reaction,  when 
liberalisI^  and  anarchy  will  give  place  to  religion  and  social 
order.  The  triumph  of  truth  is  but  a  question  of  time. 
'  Magna  est  Veritas,  et  prrovalebit.' 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Leqal  Position  and  Pbopbbty  of  Nuns  in  the  United 

Kingdom. 

Ciyis  Homanus  Sum. 

In  1870,  Mr.  Newdegate  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  inquire  into  the  character,  discipline, 
and  number  of  Conventual  and  Monastic  Institutions  or  So- 
cieties in  Great  Britain,  the  state  of  the  law  respecting  them, 
and  the  terms  upon  which  income,  property,  or  estates  belong- 
ing to  such  institutions,  or  to  the  members  thereof,  are  respec- 
tively received,  held,  or  possessed. 

A  committee  was  appointed ;  but,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  scope  of  its  inquiry  was  limited  to  the  state  of 
the  Law  regarding  such  institutions,  and  the  terms  on  which 
property  is  held  by  them. 

In  1871,  this  Committee,  not  having  completed  its  labours, 
was  re-appointed,  with  the  same  powers,  and,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Newdegate's  strenuous  efiforts  to  enlarge  its  scope,  with 
precisely  the  same  limit  of  inquiry  as  the  previous  year. 

The  result  was  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  Report  laid 
before  the  House,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  on  June  23, 1871. 

The  Committee  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  law  as  it  afifects 
Conventual  and  Monastic  Institutions,  including  Anglican 
and  other  religious  institutions  of  a  conventual  or  monastic 
character. 

It  reports  that  there  is  no  law  applicable  to  those  institu- 
tions or  specially  afifecting  them  in  any  way,  unless  they  are 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Some. 

m 
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Members  of  the  Chnrdi  of  Engfaad,  of  d»  6re^  Omvdi,  cr  of  ny 
Charcb  other  than  ^ne  Churdi  of  Kobm^  are  pqfeuly  free  to  tike 
monastic  tows,  to  enrol  thuntlTee  in  oomnranitiee  of  n  oonTentoal  er 
mooaatic  character,  and  to  found  or  endow  inatitiitions  of  thai  kind, 
without  anj  re8tncti<Mi,and  mbject  cmij  to  the  general  rules  which  gofen 
the  dispootion  of  priTste  property  in  die  hands  of  indiTidiinliL  Roman 
Catholics  stand  in  an  exceptional  poaitioii.  Ahhough  prerkwij  to  die 
Reformation  monasteries  and  conrcnts  were  peifecdjlegalbj  die  ^■it-»«"«» 
law  of  Enghmd,  and  in  most  cases  were  incorporated  and  empowered 
to  hold  property,  yet  after  the  Refbrmadon,  by  reason  of  die  murenal 
illegadity  which  attadied  to  die  profession  of  die  Roaian  Gsdnlic 
religion,  theae  insdtntions  became  ill^ad,  and  when  not  |aeiMiudy 
disBolTed  by  express  enactment,  they  became  extinct  and  dieirmeBlMn 
dispersed.  By  the  Emandpadon  Act  (10  Geoige  lY.,  eapu  7,  sec 
27-37),  religions  orders,  oommunides,  or  sodedes  of  men  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  boond  by  monaflde  or  rdigions  tows^  are 
prohibited.  It  is  a  misdemeanour,  poniahable  bj  baninhment  for  life, 
for  any  man  to  be  admitted  into  any  sa<^  religions  order  or  commnnity 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  also  a  miademeanoor, 
sabject  to  the  Hume  penalty,  to  admit  any  man  to  ba  a  member  of  a 
religious  order,  or  to  administer  tows  to  him,  in  any  part  of  die 
United  Kingdom.  The  same  penalty  applies  to  any  member  of  a 
religious  order,  coming  into  the  realm  after  die  Emandpadon  Act 
paflsed,  except  only  in  the  case  where  a  Secretary  of  State  gires  him 
a  license  so  to  do,  which  license  cannot  extend  to  a  period  of  more  ^haw 
six  months.^ 

Although  this  portion  of  the  enactment,  like  all  invidious  ex- 
ceptional legislation,  is,  in  its  direct  effect^  a  dead  letter,  it 
ought  not  the  less,  on  this  account,  to  be  expunged  from  the 
Statute-book.  Monks  of  the  separated  Greek  Church,  monks 
of  the  Anglican  communion,  such  as  Father  Ignatius  and  his 
followers,  are  perfectly  free  to  take  monastic  vows,  to  enrol 
themselves  in  communities  of  a  conventual  or  monastic  charac- 
ter, and  to  found  or  endow  institutions  of  that  kind  without 
any  restriction,  and  subject  only  to  the  general  rules  which 

^  '  Report  of  Select  Committee,'  p.  iii.  It  will  be  noted  further  on,  in 
Chapter  XXXVI.,  that  this  statute  preclndes  the  National  Board  of  Educs- 
don  in  Ireland  from  giving  aid  to  Monks'  schools,  and  that  the  repeal  d 
certain  sections  of  it  is  recommended  hy  the  Rojal  Commiaaioners  of  Inqoiiyi 
Primary  Education,  Ireland,  1870. 
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govern  the  disposition  of  private  property  in  the  hands  of  indi* 
viduals.  Not  so  the  six  millions  of  Her  Majesty's  Boman 
Catholic  subjects  in  these  realms.  They  stand  in  a  painfully 
exceptional  position.  It  is  true,  they  contribute  to  the  national 
income,  in  taxes  ;  and  to  the  fund  for  public  local  requirements, 
in  rates ;  they  add  to  the  capital  of  the  country  by  their  in-* 
dustry;  they  help  to  recruit  our  army  and  navy;  they  take 
part  in  our  legislation  in  Pariiament ;  nay,  some  of  them  are 
among  the  first  nobles  of  the  land;  and  one  of  their  number  is 
premier  duke  and  hereditary  Earl  Marshal  of  England.  Still, 
this  obsolete  law  is  allowed  to  remain  in  exifltence,  a  standing 
insult  to  them,  and  a  reproach  to  the  nation  ! 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  indirect,  or  consequential  eflTect 
of  this  exceptional  legislation — what  is  its  bearing  on  property. 
Here  we  shall  find  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  dead  letter.  We 
are  informed  by  the  Select  Committee  that  the  consequence  of 
these  enactments,  as  developed  by  judicial  decisions,  has  been 
to  render  invalid  all  endowments  of  Roman  Catholic  monastic 
communities. 

A  gift  or  bequest  of  lands  or  of  personalty  for  the  benefit  of  any 
Roman  Catholic  monastery  (being  a  religious  community  of  men),  or 
for  the  benefit  of  individuals  in  their  capacity  of  monks,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  a  church  to  be  served  by  monks,  has  been  decided  in  the 
Irish  Court  of  Chancery  to  be  illegal  If  the  object  of  the  gift  or 
bequest  were  charitable  in  its  nature  (as,  for  example,  if  it  were  in 
favour  of  a  school  or  a  church),  and  were  rendered  illegal  only  so  far  as 
its  administration  was  confided  to  monks,  or  its  distribution  required 
their  interposition,  the  proceeds  of  the  gift  would  probably  be  aj^lied  by 
tlie  Court  of  Chancery  to  a  like  charitable  purpose  free  firom  the  illegal 
taint  of  connexion  with  a  monastic  order.  If  the  gift  or  bequest  were 
not  charitable,  but  simply  for  the  benefit  of  a  monastery,  or  if,  although 
charitable,  it  were  for  the  benefit  of  some  specific  monastic  charity,  the 
properly  would  revert  to  the  heirs  or  next  of  kin  of  the  donor.* 

The  Committee  next  refers  to  *  another  branch  of  the  law, 
which  has  also  some  bearing  on  Roman  Catholic  monasteries 

^  Report,  p.  iii. 
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and  states  that  a  long  course  of  decisions,  founded  on  the  policj 
of  the  Ist  of  Edward  VL,  c.  14,  and  the  37th  of  Henry  VIIL, 
c.  4,  ^  have  estahlished  that  Soman  Catholic  prayers  or  masni 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  dead  are  superstitious ;  and 
that  money  given  to  procure  such  prayers  or  mnsson  is  deyoted 
to  an  illegal  use,  and  reverts  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  donor.' 
Consequently  all  bequests  of  this  nature  are  void. 

The  Catholic  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  middle  state  after 
death,  and  in  the  efficacy  of  intercessory  prayers  for  the  repose 
of  the  souls  of  the  departed,  is  feimiliar  to  my  readers.    Sorely 
it  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  all  modem  legislation,  to  interfere 
with  a  particular  religious  communion,  in  devoting  a  portion 
of  their  own  money  to  pious  uses,  in  which  they  conscientiouslj 
believe,  and  which  they  have  very  much  at  heart ;  and  no  one 
will  be  found  to  hold  the  opinion  that  such  uses — ^uses  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  belief  of  two  hundred  millions  of  Christians 
— should  continue  to   be  designated   'superstitious'  in   our 
Statute  book. 

We  now  come  to  'Convents  or  commimities  of  women  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  of  Rome.'  The  Select  Committee  reports  that 
the  clauses  of  the  Emancipation  Act  do  not  apply  to  them.' 

TVe  are  not  aware  of  any  subsisting  enactment  which  prohibits  a 
Roman  Catholic  woman  from  taking  vows  or  joining  an  order  or  com- 
munity of  the  Church  of  Rome*  There  was  in  the  27  Eliz.,  cap  2,  a 
clause  (sec.  2)  which  prohibited  '  any  religious  or  ecclesiastical  perwn 
whatsoever '  (see  the  Record  Commissioners*  edition  of  the  Statutes) 
'made,  ordained,  or  professed'  by  any  authority  irom  the  See  of 
Rome,  from  coming  into  or  being  or  remaining  in  the  realm  under 
penalties  of  high  treason.  This  statute  would  have  rendered  the 
existence  o^  Roman  Catholic  nuns  in  this  country  illegal ;  but  it  was 
repealed  by  the  7  and  8  Victoria,  cap  102.* 

The  2nd  (commonly  called  the  Ist)  of  James  L,  c.  4,  s.  1, 
which  re-enacts  all  Queen  Elizabeth's  statutes  against  Jesuits, 
seminary  priests,  and  other  priests,  deacons,   *  religious   and 

1  10th  George  IV.  e.  7,  sec.  37. 

*  Report  of  Select  Comnjjttee,  p.  iv. 
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ecclesiastical  persons  whatsoever/  is  repealed  by  the  9th  and 
10th  Victoria,  c.  59.> 

Notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  the  enactments  here  referred 
to,  some  of  the  witnesses  called  before  the  Committee  expressed 
an  opinion  that  a  gift,  or  conveyance  by  deed  or  will,  in  trust, 
for  a  community  of  nuns  was  of  doubtful  legality.  The  Com- 
mittee was  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  this  question  had 
been  decided  by  judicial  authority  either  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland.* 

The  doubt  expressed  before  it  as  to  the  legality  of  trusts 
created  in  favour  of  convents  was  partly  based  upon  the  17th 
section  of  the  31st  George  III.,  c»  32,  which  provides  that 
*  nothing  in  that  Act  shall  make  it  lawful  to  found,  endow,  or 
establish  any  religious  order  or  society  of  persons  bound  by 
monastic  or  religious  vows ;'  and   that  ^  all  uses,  trusts,  and 
dispositions,  whether  of  real  or  personal  property,  which  imme^^ 
diately  before  the  24th  of  June,  1791,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
superstitious  and  unlawful,  shall  continue  to  be  so  deemed  and 
taken,  anything  in  this  Act  to  the  central^  notwithstanding.'  * 
The  12th,  15th,  and  16th  sections  of  the  3l8t  George  IIt», 
c.  32,  were  repealed  by  the  9th  and  10th  Victoria,  c.  59,  but 
the  17th  section  is  left  imrepealed.* 

The  result  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  is 
that  monasteries  and  convents  are  not  directly  affected  by  the 
law  relating  to  charitable  uses. 

A  monastery  or  a  convent  is  not,  per  »«,  a  *  charity  in  the  technical 
sense  which  that  word  has  acquired  in  our  law.  The  members 
of  several  monastic  and  conventual  institutions  in  this  country  appear 
to  devote  themselves  to  education,  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  or  the  relic  f 
of  the  poor,  or  to  other  purposes  which  are  'charitable  '  in  the  technical 
sense.  An  endowment  in  fjivour  of  a  school,  or  a  reformatory,  or  an 
hospital,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  monks  or  nuns,  would  of  course  be 
a  charitable  use,  not  by  reason  of  its  connexion  with  a  monastery  or  a 
convent,  but  because  itn  purpose  brings  it  within  the  legal  definition  of 


>  Report,  p.  iv.  «  Ibid.  »  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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a  charitable  use.  And,  on  the  odier  hmnd,  a  dispooition  of  property 
for  the  benefit  of  a  monastery  or  Goorent  woidd  not  be  m  diaritiiUt 
ii;9e  merely  becauae  the  inmatei  of  that  moiuuteiy  or  oooTcnt  wsiaJij 
devoted  tbemaelTea  to  aome  charitable  pmrpoae,  nor  nnleaa  the  diaritible 
porpoee  were  made  a  condition  npon  which  the  property  waa  giren. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  Roman  CathoHc  Gharitiea  Act  of  I860  (2S  and 
24  Vic,  c.  134)  has  litde  or  no  applioatkm  to  ptopcriy  enjoyed  hj 
monasteriea  and  conTentB»  That  itatvte  waa  intended  to  cme  one 
defect  which  had  inevitably  attached  to  the  titie  of  all  Roman  Cathofr 
charitable  endowments.* 

The  9th  Geoi^  II.,  c.  36,  required  all  charitable  endownwnti 
in  lands  to  be  constituted  by  deed,  executed  twelve  montlu  he- 
fore  the  death  of  the  grantor,  and  enrolled  in  Clmoeiy  within 
six  months.'  This  statute  applies  to  all  charities,  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike.  Naturally,  the  founders  of 
RomaD  Catholic  charities  avoided  compliance  with  its  provi- 
sions, because  enrolment  of  the  deed  of  foundation  involved 
some  publicity;  and  therefore  there  would  be  a  risk  of  the 
charitable  use  being  defeated  or  set  aside ;  inasmuch  as  down 
to  the  year  1832,  Roman  Catholic  charitable  uses  were  treated 
by  the  law  of  the  land  as  superstitious  and  void.' 

in  1832  partial  relief  was  given  to  Roman  Catholics  by  the 
2nd  and  3rd  of  William  IV.,  c.  115,  which  enacted  that  they 
should^  in  respect  of  their  '  schools,  places  for  religious  worship, 
education  and  charitable  purposes,'  be  subject  to  the  same  laws 
as  the  Protestant  dissenters  were  sutgect  to  iu  England. 
Whereas  the  Toleration  Act  and  subsequent  statutes  had  given 
validity  to  the  charitable  trusts  of  Protestant  dissenters, 
Roman  Catholics  were  thus  enabled  to  give  lands  for  the 
building  of  churches  and  chapels,  for  schools,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  bishops  or  secular  priests,  without  the  risk  of  those 
gifts  being  defeated  by  the  courts  ;  and  they  could  safely  com- 
ply witli  the  provisions  of  the  9th  George  11.^  c.  36,  as  to  the 
enrolment  of  the  conveyance.* 

'  Rupert,  p.  iv.  '  Statute  of  Mortmain ;  see  AppendLc  XVII L 

'  Report,  pp.  iv.  v.  *  Report,  p.  y. 
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But  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  William  IV.,  c,  115,  not  being  re- 
trospective, did  not  cure  the  defect  which  had  attached  to  the 
title  of  all  Ronuin  Catholic  charities  created  before  that  statute 
passed,  by  reason  of  non-compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
9th  George  II.,  chapter  36,  above  quoted.  Therefore  the 
Legislature  excepted  all  Roman  Catholic  charities  from  the 
Charitable  Uses  Act  of  1853 — an  Act  devising  more  eflScient 
means  of  inspecting,  controlling,  and  remodelling  charities, 
through  the  machinery  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  Had 
Koman  Catholic  charities  not  been  thus  excepted.  Government 
inspection  and  inquiry  would  have  defeated  their  whole  pur- 
pose, since  it  must  have  discovered  the  defect  of  title  above- 
mentioned.  This  exception  continued  down  to  the  year  1860, 
when  an  Act  was  passed,  the  23rd  and  24th  Victoria,  c.  134, 
by  which  a  period  of  twelve  months  was  given  to  all  Soman 
Catholic  charities  then  existing  to  come  in  and  enrol  their 
deeds,  thereby  curing  the  defect  of  non -enrolment  imder  the 
9th  of  George  II.,  c.  36.  Under  this  Act  it  was  provided  that 
if  any  property  included  in  a  Soman  Catholic  foundation  was 
in  part  applicable  to  a  *  superstitious  use '  (in  which  case  the 
Courts  would  formerly  have  held  the  whole  foundation  void) 
the  propertj^  should  be  apportioned  by  the  Court ;  so  that  any 
portion  which  it  deemed  applicable  to  the  *  superstitious,'  or 
unlawful  trusts  should  be  devoted  to  some  lawful  Soman 
Catholic  charitable  purpose  selected  by  the  Court,  in  lieu  of 
the  superstitious  purpose  selected  by  the  settlor.* 

No  less  than  four  hundred  Soman  Catholic  charities  were 
enrolled  after  the  passing  of  this  Act — being  the  greater  part 
of  those  then  in  existence  under  foundations  of  an  earlier  date.' 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1860,  Soman  Catholic  chari- 
ties have  been  governed  by  precisely  the  same  law  as  Protestant 
charities,  and  are  equally  subject,  in  all  respects,  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Charity  Commissioners ;  and  the  Select  Committee 

*  Report,  p.  V.     (23  &  24  Victoria,  c  134,  s.  1). 

•  Report,  p.  v. 
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reports  that  in  aU  endaevmenti  for  the  bawfit  of  bukops  and 
priests,  of  churchea,  iehooIs»  and  eoIkge%  vnoQiiiiected  witii 
monasteries  or  oonTents,  the  piactice  of  Boman  GatholieB  k  to 
enrol  their  charitaUe  f oandationa ;  aad  no  olgeetioii  is  ML 
by  them  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ghantf  CommiiWHMiegB,' 


Bat  in  the  case  of  an  endowment  Ibr  lite  benefit  of  a 
cor4Tent  no  emttUnent  does  or  can  take  ptaoe,  bemuM,  aa  akcadf  ei- 
plained,  snch  an  endowment  is  not  fcr  a  diaritahle  nae  in  the  acBse  of 
the  English  law,  and  in  case  of  an  endowment  of  a  chnrch  to  beaervedbf 
monks,  or  of  a  school,  college,  or  hospital,  to  be  condncted  and  mam^ 
by  monks  (which  would  be  charities  in  the  sense  of  the  Fngiish  kw), 
no  enrolment  of  snch  a  tmst  conld  pmdently  be  made  hj  Bonn 
Catholic  ibonders,  became  the  pemd  ckoses  of  theEmancipatmt  Act 
might  operate  to  render  the  trust  Toid  and  to  defeat  the  fiiimdei^i 
intention.     Endowmcnta  of  thk  sort,  ahhongh  they  are  charities  of  the 
class  intended  to  be  regnkted  and  protected  by  the  jnriadiction  of  tiie 
Charity  Commissioners^  and  although  they  come  within  the  deacripCkm 
of  endowments  for  'worship  and  edncaticm,*  to  which  toleration  was 
extended  by  the  2  and  8  William  lY.  c.  115,  are  ritiated  and  lendwed 
illegal  by  the  fiict  that  they  are  enjoyed  or  adminiaterod  by  mcmbew 
of  a  monastic  order.     The  doubt  felt  and  expressed  before  us  by  l^gsl 
practitioners  as  to  the  legality  of  conventB  (or  communities  of  women) 
has  also  operated,  and  would  operate,  to  prerent,  for  similar  reasonS) 
the  enrolment  of  an  endowment  given  to  a  school  or  other  institutioa 
which  was  to  belong  to  nuns  and  to  be  managed  by  them.* 

The  Select  Committee  reports  that  the  law  of  Scotland 
applicable  to  monastic  and  conventual  institutions  varies  some- 
what from  the  law  of  England,  as  above  stated.  The  pemd 
clauses  of  the  Emancipation  Act  apply  to  Scotland.  But  there 
is  not  in  Scotland  any  enactment  similar  to  the  17th  sectioned 
the  31st  of  George  III.,  c.  32 ;  and  the  statutes  of  charitable 
uses  do  not  apply  to  Scotland.  It  was  stated  to  the  Committee 
by  an  advocate  practising  at  the  Scotch  bar  that '  the  Scotch 
law  allows  a  perpetuity  to  be  freely  created  in  favour  of  a 
charitable  purpose  without  any  special  restrictions  or  provi- 
sions as  to  enrolment,  such  as  are  contained  in  English  statutes; 

>  Report,  p.  V.  «  Ibid. 
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that  the  doctrine  of  superstitious  uses  had  never  been  pro- 
nounced by  judicial  decision  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  no  decided 
case  in  the  Scotch  Courts  had  raised  or  settled  the  question 
how  far  endowments  of  monasteries  or  convents  were  legal.'  * 

The  Committee  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  evidence 
laid  before  them  on  this  head : — 

Persona  who  are  about  to  join  a  regular  order  undergo  a  period  of 
probation,  or  novitiate,  varying  from  one  to  nine  years  in  length, 
during  which  the  rules  of  the  regular  orders  leave  to  them  the  pos- 
session and  free  disposition  of  any  property  they  may  be  entitled  to. 
When  that  period  of  probation  is  over,  a  person  intending  to  join  a 
regular  order  is  *  professed,* — that  is,  takes  the  solemn  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  common  to  all  the  regular  orders.  The  vow 
of  poverty  being  inconsistent,  conscientiously  speaking,  with  the  reten- 
tion of  any  property,  the  intended  religious  must,  before  profession, 
divest  himself  by  legal  means  of  all  that  he  possesses.  A  portion  is 
commonly  reserved  to  the  community  which  he  is  about  to  join,  and 
which  is  thenceforth  to  maintain  him.  The  rest  is  disposed  of  by  him 
in  any  manner  he  may  think  best.  If  any  property  should  come  by 
inheritance  to  a  religious  person  after  profession,  the  rules  of  the 
regular  orders  require  him  to  dispose  of  that  property  in  favour  of 
those  persons  who  would  have  succeeded  to  it  if  he  had  been  dead. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  property  is  left  by  will  to  a  member  of  a  regular 
order  by  name,  he  is  entitled  under  the  rules  of  the  order  to  retain  it, 
not  for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  that  of  the  community  to  which  he 
belongs.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  common  feature  of  all  the  regular 
orders,  that  the  members  of  them,  once  professed,  do  not  hold  or  retain 
any  income  or  property  for  their  own  benefit.  If  any  property  devolves 
upon  them  by  gift,  or  operation  of  law,  they  are  bound  by  their  vows 
to  divest  themselves  of  it  by  some  legal  means ;  these  legal  means  are 
determined  by  the  law  of  this  country,  which  of  course  regards  their 
capacity  and  power  of  disposition  as  wholly  unaffected  by  their  religious 
vows.  These  observations  apply  equally  to  the  members  of  the  male 
and  female  orders. 

With  regard  to  the  institutions  themselves,  as  they  are  not  corpora- 
tions, they  cannot  receive,  hold,  or  posseas  any  property  except  by  the 
aid  of  trustees.  And  as  a  trust  in  favour  of  a  monastic  institution  is 
illegal,  and  the  validity  of  trusts  in  favour  of  conventual  institutions 


*  Keport,  p.  vi. 
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has  been  doubted,  u  already  esqiluned,  a  muTenal  practioe  appeaa  to 
have  grown  up  of  ocmTeying  to  serearal  indiriduala  aa  joint  tenanti  aD 
property  which  is  meant  to  be  enjoyed  in  oommon  bj  aucii  inatitiitioiia 
The  ab^iolate  ownenfaip,  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  ia  Teated  in  ihtm 
joint  tenants ;  and  care  ia  taken  to  declare  no  tmata  wBaterer,  eitte 
openly  or  secretly.* 

It  did  not  appear,  upon  the  eyidenoe,  that  these  inatitiitioiif 
had  suffered  any  special  giievanoe  firom  this  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  property,  except,  perhaps,  in  cases  of  sale  of  sncfa  pro- 
perty, either  voluntary  or  compulsory,  in  which  it  was  neoessiy 
to  satisfy  the  purchaser  that  there  were  no  trusts.  Such  sslei 
frequently  take  place. 

Of  course,  great  care  is  taken  by  religious  conmranities  to 
select  such  persons  as  trustees  as  are  not  likely  to  abuse  the 
trust ;  but,  in  the  event  of  death,  or  bankruptcy,  or  firand,  theie 
will  sometimes  arise  considerable  risk.  Religious  conmiunitieiy 
at  least  of  men,  of  tl^  Roman  Catholic  communion,  are  not  re- 
cognized as  subjects  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  they  are  r^jaided 
as  aliens,  nay,  as  wrong-doers ;  and,  to  them,  against  dishonest 
truf'tees,  or  dishonest  representatives  of  trustees,  in  case  of 
death,  or  their  creditors  in  case  of  bankruptcy,  the  Courts  ex- 
tend no  protect'on. 

It  is  clear  (observes  the  Select  Committee)  that  if  the  joint  tenants  of 
the  property  now  under  discussion  chose  to  appropriate  it  to  their  own 
U8(>s,  or  to  expel  the  community  from  the  enjoyment  of  it,  a  oommonitj 
of  men,  at  least,  would  have  no  remedy  whatever :  for  even  aasumiqg 
that,  in  spite  of  the  care  taken  to  leave  the  legal  owners  of  the  property 
absolutely  unfettered  by  trusts,  they  wese  able  to  satisfy  a  Court,  hj 
evidt-ncj  of  usige,  that  a  trust,  in  fact,  existed,  still  that  trust  wodd 
not  be  enforced  for  tlieir  benefit,  so  long  as  they  remain  liable  to  the 
penal  and  prohibitory  clauses  of  the  Emancipation  Act ' 

As  already  observed,  Anglican  monks,  or  monks  of  the 
Iluiisian  Greek  Church,  or  any  monks  save  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  who  please  to  settle  in  these  countries,  would 
not  suffer  under  disadvantages  of  the  kind  ;  for  they  would  be 

*  Report,  pp.  Ti.  vii.  '  Report,  p.  viL 
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accepted  as  British  subjects,  and,  as  such,  enjoy  the  full  pro- 
tection of  the  law. 

The  complaints  of  the  Catholics  on  the  subject  of  these 
grievances  are  thus  summed  up  by  the  Committee  : — 

We  had  before  us  numerous  witnesses,  representing  both  the  religious 
orders  and  the  Roman  Catholic  laity,  who  all  concurred  in  complaining 
of  the  law  as  above  stated,  and  of  the  tenure  of  jroperty  produced  by 
that  state  of  the  law,  as  a  grievance.  It  was  represented  to  us  as  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  to  prohibit  and  make 
penal  the  taking  of  monastic  vows  in  conformity  with  the  religious 
belief  and  with  the  conscientious  vocation  of  Her  M;  jesty*s  Koman 
Catholic  subjects.  So  long  as  the  law  gave  no  binding  force  to  those 
TOWS,  so  long  as  they  remained  mere  voluntary  engagements  binding 
only  on  the  conscience,  and  undertaken  from  a  sense  of  religious  duty, 
it  was  contended  by  these  witnesses  that  the  law  should  not  treat  them 
as  criminal  acts.  In  like  manner  the  law  which  prohibits  as  '  super- 
stitious uses '  the  saying  of  masses  or  prayers  for  the  dead  was  re- 
presented as  a  grievance  to  Roman  Catholics.  They  attach  great 
importance  to  such  intercessory  prayers.  The  first  clause  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Charities  Act  of  1860  enables  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
when  property  was  given  both  to  superstitious  and  to  charitable  uses,  to 
apportion  it,  and  to  declare  new  uses  in  lieu  of  the  superstitious  use, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  foundation  valid ;  but  this  section  does  not 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  Roman  Catholic  £:>unders  of  charities,  who  oflen 
set  the  greatest  store  precisely  on  those  superstitious  uses  which  the 
Court  under  that  section  is  enabled  to  set  aside. 

It  was  stated  before  us  that  the  religious  orders  discharge  important 
functions  in  the  religious  and  educational  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
community,  inasmuch  as  the  orders  of  men  supply  parish  priests  for 
121  missions  or  parishes,  which  are  dependent  on  their  ministrations, 
the  number  of  secular  priests  in  the  country  being  insufiicient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body.  They  exercise,  in  this 
way,  cure  of  souls  for  278,850  persons.  They  also  educate  and  supply 
missionaries  for  India  and  the  colonics.  They  educate  in  England 
1,192  students  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  at  ten  collegef^,  and 
92,260  poor  children  at  various  schools.  They  assist  various  poor 
missions  out  of  the  resoiu*ces  at  their  command.  The  orders  of  women 
educate  in  England  65,321  children,  and  in  Scotland  3,710  children. 
They  house  and  provide  for  379  penitent  women  in  England,  and  102 
in  Scotland.  They  visit  and  relieve  many  C  ousands  of  the  sick  and 
indigent.     It  was  represented  to  us  as  a  grievance  that  the  persons  by 
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whom,  chxs  ^izimul  and 

^yi>4^rHnfiw   of  thar  Go-cd%ianmto  ihiwilif  ¥e 

criminala*  or  ahoiiliibe  in.  a 

Ic  waft  urged  dias  rapcel  iir  ite  hm  wsi  Wafy  te  be 
the  nimdtt  of 

exiatHice  wsi  m^ubtiatt  of  m  hm  RgnKdid  bgr 
trenching  upon.  Ae  ri§hti  of  caaaBXBBK^    Ik 
the  lewigMnir  ptrpcfimtK^  Ae  fanrof  i 
Tfiffnififry,  »id  die  Ism  pnnerliit|i  ftammml  Gbottf ,  none  of 
oijjected  to  hj  die 
check  aU  ahoKS  B 

all  improper  and  cxcHBte  ■rnyJHtkm  of  ^emieitji  hj 
haring  reeoone  to 

doOrOr  to  waek  a  dnctrine  es  thai  i^idk  coed— ed  astideaaf 
Cadiolie  bdief  adcr  &e  mm  af  wniwalitiiai  It  mw  ngwd  te 
public  polkj  mdd  be  better  aanted  bj  aQoPviag  aaoeealedai  lad 
coQTenti  to  hold  ympeitj  ander  traate  aaocxtained  aad  dedaieA  la  dhe 
naoal  waj,  rapaMr  of  being  eaferrei!  hf  die  ov^naij  tdbaanl^  and 
atfoated  bj  die  in^iectioa  of  Ae  Qiarit j  riaiiaiiMiiaMJUi^  laalead  of 
driring  dwni  to  lel^r  upon  tbai  ajateaa  of  hoUii^  |Boyeitjp  vbich  w% 
hare  abore  dencribed.' 

It  is  an  impOTtant  &ct,  noticed  by  the  Select  Committee, 
that  the  penalties  of  the  Emancipation  Act  haTe  not  been  ai- 
foroed  in  any  one  case  since  the  Act  paseed ;  but  the  coaao^ 
qnences  of  those  penal  clanses,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  sapersti- 
tions  uses,  upon  dispositions  of  property,  which  are  theiebj 
annulled  and  defeated,  haTe  sometimes  been  enforced  by  the 
Courts  of  England  and  Ireland.* 

The  following  case  in  point  occurred  in  the  South  of  Irelaiid 
a  few  years  ago.  A  gentleman,  dying  without  wife  or  children, 
left  all  his  means — ^ready  money — to  the  Dominican  Fathers, 
Cork — a  truly  exemplary,  zealous,  self-denying  and  hard-work- 
ing community,  devoting  themselves  exclusively,  and  widi 
untiring  energy,  to  their  sacred  duties,  having  erected  in  the 
city  of  Cork  one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  the  United 
Kingdom,'  and  ministering  there  to  immense  congr^ations. 

*  Report,  pp.  viL  viiL  «  Report,  p.  viii 

'  St  Maiy*8,  vide  supni,  p.  20. 
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Availing  himself  of  the  old  penal  law,  the  testator's  brother,  a 
man  in  good  circumstances,  disputed  the  will,  and  the  case  was, 
of  necessity,  decided  in  his  favour.  The  general  dissatisfaction, 
nay,  indignation,  at  the  result,  and,  still  more,  at  the  fact  that 
enactments  leading  to  such  a  result  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  statute  book,  found  expression  in  a  remarkable  meeting, 
held  in  Cork  at  the  time,*  which  was  presided  over  by  the 
Mayor  of  Cork,  and  in  which  the  city  members  and  other 
leading  citizens  took  part. 

In  this  case,  not  only  were  the  religious  community  deprived 
of  the  money  bequeathed  to  them,  and  the  Catholic  population 
debarred  from  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  them  from 
the  objects  to  which  the  Fathers  would  have  devoted  the  be- 
quest, but  the  wishes  of  the  testator,  in  the  disposal  of  his  own 
property,  were  defeated.  Had  the  gentleman  in  question  be- 
queathed his  money  to  a  Jewish  rabbi,  a  Turkish  dervise,  an 
Indian  fakir,  or  an  openly  avowed  propagandist  of  Atheism,  his 
intentions  could  not  have  been  defeated,  and  his  will  would  not 
have  been  disputed.  Such  cases,  when  they  occur,  cause  no 
small  amount  of  heart-burning  among  Her  Majesty's  Catholic 
subjects,  at  the  same  time  that  they  forcibly  illustrate  the  in- 
consistency and  absurdity  of  allowing  such  unfair  and  unneces- 
sary laws — remnants  of  the  old  penal  legislation — ^to  remain  in 
force. 

From  what  has  been  detailed  in  this  chapter,  my  readers  will 
have  seen  that  nuns  do  not  labour  under  the  disabilities  that 
attach  to  religious  communities  of  men.  They  cannot  be  re- 
garded as,  ipao  factOj  aliens  and  misdemeanants  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  unless  perhaps  by  the  forced  construction  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  by  the  framers  of  which  it  is  not  likely  their 
case  was  ever  contemplated.'  Indeed,  any  attempt  to  bring 
nuns  within  the  provisions  of  the  statute  in  question — a  penal 

1  April  25th,  1866. 

*  Slat  of  George  III.,  c  82,  sec.  17,  vide  supra,  p.  375. 
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statute  of  oTer  eighty  yean  ago — KoaU  be  all  bat  eertna  te 
break  down. 

The  following  important  deeisioii  in  Equity  appeaia  ta  If 
conclnsiYe  on  the  point.  It  wiU  be  noted  that  thia  t^efimm 
was  not  made  until  after  the  S^ct  Committee  had  doied  ill 
labours,  and  laid  its  report  before  Parliament : — 

Vicb-Chahckllois^  Coims,  Lncmji's  Bm . 

July  26th,  1871. 

Before  Vice^Chanedlor  Sia  J.  Wickshsl 

CSocxs  ▼.  MABxaaa. 

This  was  a  case  of  great  importance,  being  the  first  em 
decided  in  England  since  the  Reformation,  on  the  Talidiiy  oft 
gift  or  bequest  to  a  Roman  Catholic  conYent. 

Frances  Manners,  wife  of  William  Whichcote  Manners,  t 
gentleman  living  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  entitled  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  property,  settled  upon  her  for  her  separate 
use,  and  over  which  she  had  a  power  of  disposition  by  wiiL 
She  died  on  Februaiy  19,  1870.  By  her  will,  which  was  dated 
June  1,  1867,  she  left  her  jewellery  and  ornaments  to  be 
divided  by  her  husband  and  the  plaintiff,  whom  she  appointed 
her  executors,  among  her  children,  and  the  will  then  continiied 
as  follows : — 

And  the  residue  of  my  disposable  property  1  leave  equally  between 
the  following  religious  institutions — ^viz.,  the  Newport  Gatholic  Chapel, 
£Dr  the  general  purposes  thereof,  and  payable  to  the  officiating  priert 
for  the  time  being ;  the  Brighton  Catholic  Chapel,  in  Dj^wr  Sunt 
James's  Street,  payable  for  the  like  purposes  to  the  officiating  priest; 
the  Dominican  Convent  at  Carisbrooke  (payable  to  the  Superior  ht 
the  time  being)  ;  and  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Paul,  at  Selley  Oak,  near 
Birmingham,  payable  to  the  Superior  thereof  for  the  time  being. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  exactly  the  nature  of  the  property 
bequeathed  in  this  case.  It  consisted  of  the  moiety  of  a  fireehold 
house,  which  was  valued  at  625^.,  and  in  law  is  pure  realty;  d 
a  sum  of  4,200/.  Consols,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a  landed 
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estate  left  to  the  testatrix  by  her  uncle,  directed  to  be  sold  by 
his  will,  but  which  had  not  been  sold  at  the  date  of  her  death, 
which  in  law  is  impure  or  mixed  personalty  ;  and  of  a  sum  of 
about  6,000i»  in  Consols,  which  in  law  is  pure  personalty.  We 
have  seen  that  down  to  the  year  1832  Boman  Catholic  charitable 
uses  were  treated  by  the  law  of  the  land  as  superstitious  and 
void  ;  ^  but  that,  in  that  year,  partial  relief  was  given  to  Roman 
Catholics  by  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  William  IV.,  c.  115,  which 
enacted  that  they  should,  in  respect  of  their  *  schools,  places  for 
religious  worship,  education,  and  charitable  purposes,'  be  sub-* 
ject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  Protestant  Dissenters  were  subject 
to  in  England.*  We  have  further  seen,  that^  by  the  Mortmain 
Act  (the  9th  of  Greorge  II.,  chapter  36),  land  cannot  be  devised 
or  conveyed  to  a  charity  except  by  deed  executed  twelve 
months  before  the  death  of  the  testator  or  grantor,  and  enrolled 
in  Chancery  within  six  months.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land,  or  money  directed  to  be  laid  out  in 
land — bequests  savouring  of  realty. 

On  the  bequests  to  the  two  chapels,  no  question  arose.  They 
had  each  been  held  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  pure  personalty, 
and  had  advanced  no  claim  to  participate  either  in  the  realty 
or  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  land.' 

The  claims  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Paul  at  Selley  Oak, 
and  of  the  Dominican  Nuns  at  Carisbrooke,  were  now  heard. 
The  objects  of  these  institutions  and  their  legal  position  are 
set  forth  as  follows,  in  the  affidavits  filed  by  their  respective 
superiors.  That  of  Mrs.  Genevieve  Dupuis,  the  Superior  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Paul  at  Selley  Oak,  says : — 

<  The  congregation  is  an  institution  which  has  been  established 
there  for  several  years,  and  is  composed  of  Roman  Catholic 
women  living  together  by  mutual  consent,  partly  at  Selley 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  376.  '  Vide  supra,  Ibid. 

*  Perwnalty  or  Personal  EstaUy  in  law,  is  movables,  chattels,  things, 

belonging  to  the  person;  as  money,  plate,  jewels,  pictures,  furniture,  &c. ; 

whereas  JReaUy  or  Peal  Estate  consists  of  things  fixed,  permanent,  or  im<< 

movable ;  as  lands  and  houses. 

n  n 
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Oak  and  partly  at  various  other  subordinate  establishments  in 
other  parts  of  England.  The  primary  object  of  the  oongieg»> 
tion  is  the  personal  sanctification  of  the  membezsy  who,  as  s 
means  thereto,  employ  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  woAb  of 
piety  and  charity,  principally  in  teaching  the  childrea  of  Iks 
poor,  and  in  nursing  the  sick.  They  are  enjoined  to  a|iplj 
themselves  sedulously  to  acquire  sufficient  skill  and  knowledge 
to  enable  them  to  become  teachers  in  schools  and  nuises  of  the 
sick,  and,  when  found  fully  competent,  they  are  chiefly  em* 
ployed  in  those  capacities  in  localities  where  their  aermee 
are  required,  and  they  receive  small  stipends  for  their  eervioei 
from  those  at  whose  instance  they  render  them.  In  order  te 
procure  admission  into  the  congregation  a  pension  is  requited 
from  each  member  during  the  period  of  the  probation  and 
training,  and  until  she  is  qualified  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  her 
own  exertions.  All  moneys  thus  received,  and  also  all  monejs 
earned  by  the  members,  are  paid  into  the  conmion  fond,  are  the 
property  of  the  members,  and  are  applied  for  the  maintMiaiiee 
and  support  of  the  members,  and  otherwise  at  their  discretion ; 
and  it  is  their  habit  to  give  to  works  of  religion  and  piety,  and 
in  almsgiving,  at  their  discretion,  any  surplus  beyond  wbBi  it 
required  for  the  purposes  of  the  congregation.  The  membezs 
of  the  congregation  retain  their  vested  interests  in  any  pro- 
perty which  may  belong  to  them,  but  while  members  of  the 
congregation  the  receipt  and  application  of  its  revenues  is  inter- 
dicted to  its  members,  and  for  that  reason,  before  their  admis- 
sion, they  are  required  to  make  over  to  some  person  or  persons 
of  their  own  selection  the  administration  of  their  property;  bat 
this  disposal  of  their  property  is  only  provisional,  and  ceases  to 
have  effect  in  case  they  leave  the  congregation^  and  a  power  of 
revocation  may  be  inserted  in  the  deed  if  required.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  any  property  which  may  come  to  the  membeit 
by  way  of  inheritance  or  bequest.' 

Mrs.  Barker,  Superior  of  the  Dominican  convent  at  Caris- 
brooke,  in  her  affidavit,  says :  — 
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*  For  several  years  before,  and  on  the  said  19ih  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1870,  the  8$iid  institution  was,  and  it  has  ever  since  been, 
and  is  now,  an  institution  consisting  of  Roman  Catholic 
females  living  together  by  mutual  agreement  in  a  state  of 
celibacy,  and  under  a  common  superior,  for  the  purpose  of  sanc- 
tifying their  own  souls  by  prayer  and  pious  contemplation 
within  their  said  institution,  and  without  performing  external 
works,  or  providing  for  public  worship,  or  engaging  in  educa- 
tion, or  receiving  or  visiting  the  sick  or  poor,  or  indigent,  or 
children,  and  without  relieving  them  except  casually  or  acci- 
dentally, and  not  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  institution ;  and 
without  engaging  in  any  of  the  corporal  works  of  mercy ;  and 
it  has  not  been  and  is  not  any  part  of  the  duties,  or  objects,  or 
ordinary  functions  of  the  institution  to  perform  works  of  charity, 
and  the  said  institution  was  not  before  or  at  the  decease  of  the 
said  testatrix,  and  is  not,  a  charitable  institution.' 

Counsel  appeared  for  Mr.  Cocks,  one  of  the  executors,  by 
whom  the  suit  had  been  instituted,  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  for  his  guidance. 

Counsel,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Manners,  the  testatrix's  husband, 
contended  that  the  bequests  to  the  Selley  Oak  Sisters  and  the 
Dominican  Convent  were  void ;  the  institutions  were  founded 
and  existed  for  charitable  purposes ;  and  that,  as  regarded  the 
realty  and  impure  personalty,  the  gift  was  void  under  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth ;  and,  as  regarded  the  personalty,  the  insti- 
tutions had  a  perpetual  corporate  existence,  and  the  gifts  were 
void  under  the  rules  against  perpetuities. 

Coimsel,  for  the  Selley  Oak  Sisters,  admitted  that  they  were 
founded  and  existed  as  a  charitable  institution  ;  but  they  con- 
tended that  they  were  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  a  club — 
a  voluntary  association  of  members,  which  could  at  any  time 
dissolve  and  divide  the  existing  funds,  to  which  the  bequest  was 
but  an  accretion ;  and  that,  whether  they  were  or  were  not 
entitled  to  the  realty  and  impure  personalty,  they  were,  at  any 
rate,  entitled  to  the  bequest  of  their  share  of  the  personalty. 

c  c  2 
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Counsel,  for  the  Dominican  ConYent  of  CariBbrooke,  refeirad 
to  the  object  of  these  foundations,  which  were  no  doubt  reli- 
gious, but  were  in  no  other  sense  charitable ;  and  contended 
that,  as  the  contemplative  life  was  not  a  charitable  puipoae 
within  the  statute,  they  were  entitled  to  share  in  the  realty  m 
well  as  in  the  personalty. 

Afler  hearing  counsel. 

The  Vice-chancellor  said  the  case  was  a  rery  important  <»e,  tlie 
arguments  in  which  had  necessarily  been  long,  but  not  too  long  for  the 
case.     The  question  now  to  be  decided  was  raised  with  reference  to  two 
institutions  which  stood  on  somewhat  different  fbotingSi    He  would  deal 
with  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Selley  Oak  first  They  were  ladies  who  aflK>cia- 
ated  together,  by  consent,  for  works  of  active  charity.     Their  com- 
munity was,  in  point  of  law,  a  voluntary  association,  and  described  to 
be  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  ignorant  and  nursing  the  sick ;  and 
he  could  not  distinguish  them  in  that  respect  from  any  of  the  numerous 
associations  established  in  London,  such  as  the  Scripture  Readers, 
Home  Missionaries,  or  Anglican  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  which  sealous 
persons  united  for  the  purpose  of  charitable  functions :  taking  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  association  so  much  as  was  necessary  for  th<dr  own 
wants,  and  extending  their  operations  as  their  means  permitted.    It 
was  true  that  in  a  religious  point  of  view  these  nuns  had  a  quasi  cor- 
porate existence,  which  might  make  them  proper  recipients  of  a  legacy 
without  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  they  would  apply  it.     But^  in 
a  legal  point  of  view,  they  were  a  mere  voluntary  association  like 
those  he  had   mentioned.      No   doubt  it  was    said   that  the  entire 
body  could  dissolve  themselves  and  divide  the  proper^.     That  was 
true  with  the  Selley  Oak  Sisters  equally  with  the  other  voluntary 
associations  to  which  he  had  referred.     As  to  the  intention  of  the 
testatrix  herself,  no  doubt  she  was  thinking,  when  she  made  her  will, 
more  of  the  workers  than  the  work  to  be  done  by  them,  and  wished  to 
benefit  the  nuns  rather  than  the  objects  of  their  charity.     Still,  for  him 
to  hold  that  that  institution  was  any  other  than  a  voluntary  association, 
would  be  to  take  an  incorrect  view  of  their  legal  position.     That  being 
so,  the  bequest  of  personal  estate  to  them  was  a  good  charitable  gift 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  case  of  the  Dominican  Convent :  that  was  a 
different  one.     As  to  that,  two  questions  arose  :  first,  was  the  gift  to  it 
a  charitable  one?  and  second,  if  it  was  not,  were  there  any  reasons 
why  it  was  not  a  valid  gift  7     For  a  gift  to  be  a  charitable  one  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  it  muist  lie  within  those  enumerated  in  the  preamble  of 
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the  Statute  43  Elizabeth,  c  4,  as  to  charitable  uses.     Several  were 
there  specified;  but  he  could  not  say  this  was  such  a  one  as  any  cf 
those.     The  preamble  had  received  a  very  wide  construction ;  but  it 
was  difficult  to  help  feeling  that  such  a  gift  as  that  to  the  Dominican 
(Convent  in  this  case  was  not  only  not  within  the  words  of  the  Act, 
but  probably,  and  without  reference  to  the  fiiith  professed,  one  of  the 
last  gifts  which  the   Legislature  which  passed  that  Act  would  have 
thought  of  including   in   it.     The  Dominican   Convent  was  a  mere 
voluntary  association  of  women,  uniting  for  the  purpose  of  working  out 
the  salvation  of  their  own  souls  by  religious  exercises  and  self-denial. 
That  was  in  no  sense,  or  in  spirit,  a  charitable  purpose  within  the 
statute.     There  were  no  decided  cases  which  compelled  him  to  hold 
that  it  was ;  and  unless  there  were,  he  would  not  do  so.     A  gift  of  an 
annuity  to  a  man  so  long  as  he  spent  his  life  like  a  hermit,  or  such  like, 
was  not  a  charitable  purpose.     Then,  was  that  bequest  void  on  the 
ground  of  perpetuity  7     lie  thought  not.     The  convent  was  analogous 
to  a  club ;  and  he  had  seen  many  gifts  to  agricultural  and  other  clubs 
and  societies  in  the  country,  though  he  did  not  then  recollect  any  gift 
to  a  London  club. 

Mr.  Morgan. — There  was  the  gift  of  the  pictures  to  the  Garrick  Club. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  continued — Truly  ;  and  here  the  bequest  was 
to  the  superior  of  the  convent  for  the  time  being ;  by  whom  the  money 
would  be  put  into  the  common  fund,  or  chest  of  the  institution,  subject 
to  no  trust,  the  property  of  the  society,  and  alienable ;  and  to  be  dealt 
with  by  them,  whenever  and  in  whatever  way  they  might  think  fit.  It 
would  be  &r  too  great  a  stretch  of  the  ordinary  rule  against  perpe- 
tuities, as  understood  and  applied  by  this  court,  to  hold  that  it  ex- 
tended to  and  embraced  the  institution  in  question.  The  result,  there- 
fore, of  the  whole  case  would  be,  that  the  bequest  to  the  Sisters  at 
Selley  Oak  would  be  decided  to  be  a  valid  charitable  bequest,  good  as 
to  the  pure,  but  bad  as  to  the  impure,  or  mixed  personalty  (so  much  of 
it  as  savoured  of  realty);  and  that  the  bequest  to  the  Dominican 
Convent  was  altogether  a  good  one. 

Here,  it  would  appear,  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  regards  the 
Sisters  of  Saint  Paul  (who  are  nuns  engaged  in  the  active 
duties  of  charity)  in  the  same  light  as,  and  not  to  be  distin- 
guished in  any  respect  from,  the  numerous  charitable  associa- 
tions established  in  London,  such  as  the  Scripture  Readers, 
Home  Missionaries,  or  Anglican  Sisters  of  Mercy ;  and  he  de- 
cides that  the  bequest  to  them  is  a  valid  charitable  bequest, 
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good  as  to  the  piire  or  unmixed  personal  property,  but  bad  as 
to  the  mixed  personalty  (so  much  of  it  as  savoured  of  real 
property).  On  the  other  hand,  he  regards  the  Dominican 
nims  of  Carisbrooke  as  a  mere  voluntary  association,  uniting 
not  for  charitable  purposes  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute 
43  Elizabeth,  c.  4,  but  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  the  sal- 
vation of  their  own  souls  by  religious  exercises  and  self-denial ; 
and  he  considers  them  analogous  to  a  London  club.  He  there- 
fore decides  that  the  bequest  to  them,  not  being  a  charitable 
bequest,  is  altogether  valid,  both  as  to  personal  and  real 
property. 

If,  in  this  case,  the  bequest  were  made  to  religious  communi- 
ties of  men  of  the  Bomau  Catholic  Church,  instead  of  to  the 

4 

Sisters  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Dominican  Nuns  of  Carisbrooke, 
it  would  have  been  invalid,  both  as  to  personal  and  real 
property,  owing  to  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Emancipation  Act, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  levelled  against  all  religious  com- 
munities of  men  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  but  leave  un- 
touched all  religious  communities  of  any  other  denomination. 

As  regards  the  prohibition  of  Boman  Catholic  religious 
orders  of  men  in  these  countries,  the  law  is  exceptional,  and 
consequently  tyrannical.  Moreover,  it  is  impotent.  Why 
retain  a  law  on  the  statute  book  that  cannot  be  enforced  ? 

Bendering  invalid  all  gifts  and  bequests  to  Boman  Catholic 
religious  communities  of  men,  and  these  exclusively,  the  law  is 
unjust ;  and,  being  unjust,  is  evaded.  Its  evasion  entails  in- 
convenience, and  necessarily  diminishes  the  general  respect  for 
the  laws  of  the  country. 

Let  us  hope,  that,  in  the  enlightened  spirit  of  our  modem 
jurisprudence,  the  law  bearing  on  these  matters  will  be  amended, 
as  is  plainly  suggested  by  the  evidence  contained  in  the  able  and 
valuable  report  of  the  Select  Committee. 

As  there  may  be  exaggerated  ideas  about  the  wealth  of  the 
nuns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  well  to  state,  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  they  are  poor  struggling  communities ;  and 
this  for  the  following  reasons.     First,  their  income,  as  we  shall 
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presently  see,  is  in  itself  small ;  secondly,  small  as  it  is,  it  is 
encroached  on  by  their  numerous  poor  clients ;  and  thirdly, 
they  are,  nearly  all,  more  or  less,  in  debt  for  the  building  and 
furnishing  of  their  charitable  institutions. 

When  a  lady  who  has  entered  a  convent,  takes  the  vows,  and 
so  becomes  a  professed  mm,  she  is  required  to  bring  in  with  her 
a  dower  of  about  600f.,  yielding,  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  30i. 
a  year,  which  is  deemed  sufficient  for  her  food,  clothing,  and  all 
other  requisites.*  A  comfortably  clad,  well  fed  Englishman, 
seeing  a  Sister  of  Mercy  or  other  mm,  in  plain  and  humble 
garb,  here  visiting  the  sick  in  mud  and  rain,  here  teaching  in 
a  poor  school,  here  educating  orphans,  here  again  discharging 
hospital  duties,  will  readily  understand,  that,  in  order  to  per- 
form the  heavy  work  devolving  on  her,  she  must  be  so  clothed 
as  to  be  well  protected  against  the  weather  in  our  damp 
climate,  and  that  she  also  must  have  a  sufficiency  of  plain 
nutritious  food ;  but  he  will  find  it  hard  to  realize,  that,  for 
all  this,  she  requires,  in  the  year,  only  as  much  as  he  probably 
spends  on  cigars,  or  his  wife  pays  for  a  single  dress  I 

And  yet,  small  as  this  pittance  is,  it  is  sufficient  for  her 
humble  wants ;  and  in  most  cases  it  is  shared  with  the  famishing 
poor.  In  a  nuns'  poor  scliool  of  200  or  300  girls,  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  children,  in  many  districts,  come  to  school  fasting. 
These  the  Sisters  endeavour  to  supply  with  bread.  To  some 
very  ragged  children  they  give  clothing.  Again,  the  little 
orphan  they  are  asked  to  receive  in  a  specially  urgent  case, 
and  the  sick  poor  they  visit,  are,  in  the  same  way,  pensioners 
on  their  slender  means.  In  some  convents,  of  old  establish- 
ment— and  these  are  the  exception — demands  of  this  kind  are 
more  extensively  met  than  in  houses  of  recent  institution.  For 
in  the  former  there  is,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  some  accumulation 
of  funds.  Thus,  when  a  nun  dies,  her  dower  belongs  to  the  com- 
munity of  which  she  was  a  member.     In  this  way,  the  resources 

»  This  IB  the  general  rule.  There  are  a  few  congregations,  the  membera 
of  which  are  anpported  by  small  stipends  received  for  nursing  the  sick  and 
other  serTioes  rendered. 
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of  the  convent  are  gradually  increased.  But  the  nuns  do  not 
live  one  whit  the  less  plainly  on  this  account*  The  entire 
increase  goes  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  ignorant,  the  widow  and 
the  orphan.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  a  convent  thus  cir- 
cumstanced will  take  in,  as  a  choir  nun,  a  lady  of  great  jietj 
or  ability,  who  has  no  dower,  or  whose  dower  is  short  of  the 
requisite  amount.  But  such  cases  are  rare ;  and  thus  the  in- 
creased income  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  hospital,  orphanage, 
poor  school,  or  other  charitable  institution  attached  to  the 
convent,  or  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes. 

Mr.  Newdegate  and  some  of  his  firiends  would  charge  such 
siuns  with  succession  duties,  thus  docking  the  few  pence  re- 
ceived by  the  sick  poor  clients  of  a  particular  house  in  the 
year,  or  perchance  reducing  the  numbers  in  a  particular  female 
orphanage  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine.  The  gain  resulting,  from  such  a  measure,  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  British  taxpayer  would 
not  amount  in  one  hundred  years  to  a  penny  in  the  pound  on 
the  sum  occasionally  lost  to  the  nation,  through  an  error  in  the 
construction  of  an  iron-clad. 

But  let  us  not  be  unjust  to  the  honourable  gentlemen. 
Their  action  is  not  prompted  by  regard  for  the  pocket  of  the 
British  taxpayer.  It  is  suggested  and  perseveringly  main- 
tained by  an*  unrelenting  hostility  to  convents — a  hostility  for 
which  they  are  sorely  puzzled  to  produce  one  intelligible 
reason.  Happily,  tlie  British  House  of  Commons  is  not  of 
their  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and  so  we  may  safely  leave 
them  the  unenviable  monopoly  of  the  lines  of  the  Boman 
satirist : — 

Non  amo  te,  Sabidi ;  nee  possum  dicere  quare. 
Hoc  tantum  possum  dicere,  non  amo  te.^ 


'  Martial's  lines  have  been  well  rendered  as  follows : — 

I  do  not  love  you,  Doctor  Fell, 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  this  alone  I  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  love  you,  Doctor  Fell. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

BBITISH   PBIMABT   EDUCATION   OF  THE  PAST. 

As  almost  every  convent  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  an  ele- 
mentary school  attached  to  it,  and  as  some  convents  have  two 
or  three  such  schools,  and  as,  moreover,  some  of  the  best  of  our 
training  schools  of  mistresses  are  those  conducted  by  nuns,^ 
the  question  of  Primary  Education — a  question  just  now  of 
paramount  interest — is  peculiarly  apposite  to  our  subject. 

Until  about  forty  years  ago,  England  was  one  of  the  most 
backward  countries  in  Europe,  in  the  important  matter  of 
popular  education.  By  an  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  ordered 
that  a  school  should  be  established  in  every  parish  in  England 
and  Wales ;  but,  in  too  many  instances,  the  letter,  and  not  the 
spirit,  of  this  Act  was  observed.  Moreover,  in  the  course  of 
years,  with  the  increase  of  population,  the  supply  prescribed 
by  the  Parish  Schools  Act  was  quite  insufficient,  as  several 
parishes  required  many  schools,  and  all,  more  than  one. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  enactment  of  Henry 
would  have  been  supplemented  by  judicious  legislation  in  the 
same  direction  by  his  successors.  But  such  was  not  the  case. 
Large  bequests  and  endowments  were  made,  from  time  to  time, 
for  educational  purposes,  estimated  to  amount  in  the  aggregate 
to  500,000f.  per  annum.'  A  great  many  parish  schools  were 
established,  and  maintained  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the 
poor,  and  a  number  of  grammar  schools  were  founded,  chiefly 
frequented  by  the  middle  classes. 

Several  of  the  endowed   schools,   originally   designed   for 

1  See  Chapter  XXXII. 

*  The  estimate  of  Lord  Brougham  and  others. 
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children  of  humble  birth,  were,  in  the  ooime  of  time^  oon- 
siderably  extended,  and  bo  fiu*  modified  as  to  be  conducted  on 
a  costly  scale ;  and,  consequently,  they  have  now,  tx  many 
years,  been  the  seminaries  of  the  higher  rather  than  of  tbe 
poorer  classes.  But  in  each  ci  these  th^e  are  still  serenl 
pupils,  either  altogether  or  in  part,  gxatoitously  edocated  <m 
the  foundation.  The  principal  of  the  great  public  schools  an 
Eton,  Westminster,  Winchester,  Harrow,  Saint  PauTs,  the 
Charter  House,  Christ's  Hospital  or  the  Blue  Coat  Sdbool, 
Merchant  Taylors',  Bugby,  Birmingham,  Bedford,  and  Shrem- 
bury.^  Of  these  foundations  England  may  well  be  proud; 
and,  among  the  universities  of  Europe,  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
hold  a  proud  pre-eminence*  To  these  has  recently  been  added 
the  London  University,'  to  cheapen  and  diffuse  among  Uie 
middle  classes  the  advantages  of  academical  education. 

But  while  the  upper  and  middle  classes  have  long  bees 
amply  provided  for,  the  machinery  for  primary  education  has 
until  a  very  recent  period  been  altogether  inadequate.  The 
trust  funds  for  this  purpose — a  very  small  proportion — ^have  in 
many  instances  been  conscientiously  employed,  but  in  some 
they  have  been  embezzled,  and  in  several,  misapplied.  Fully 
alive  to  the  necessity  existing,  the  clergy  of  various  denomina- 
tions have  long  most  meritoriously  exerted  themselves  in  their 
several  districts,  and  the  laity  have  subscribed  and  otherwise 
co-operated ;  but,  imtil  a  few  years  ago,  all  such  exertions 
were  isolated,  and  there  was  no  regular  combined  system.  Pri- 
mary education,  in  fact,  was  left  altogether  to  private  zeal 

*  Great  PabHc  Schools  of  England.  See  Appendix  XDL 
^  The  Uniyeraity  of  London  vcas  created  by  a  royal  charter  of  Witiiaiii 
IV.,  in  1836,  and  confirmed  and  extended  by  saccessiye  charters  granted  hj 
Queen  Victoria,  in  1837, 1849,  and  1856.  Having  no  collegiate  estaUiah* 
ments  under  its  immediate  control,  it  is  empowered  to  affiliate  such  eduea- 
Idonal  institutions  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  the  British  colonies  as  ahaU 
transmit  to  the  Senate  sufficient  evidence  that  they  furnish  to  students  such 
a  course  of  instruction  as  to  justify  their  being  admitted  to  examination  for 
degrees. 
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and  enterprise.  There  was  no  State  intervention,  aid,  or 
supervision. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  Joseph  Lancaster,^  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends,  began  to  deliver  lectures,  in 
several  parts  of  England,  on  education,  conducted  on  a  plan 
which  he  is  said  to  have  borrowed  from  Doctor  Bell  of 
Madras.*  Its  characteristics  were  the  employment  of  the  more 
advanced  pupils  as  monitors  or  assistant  teachers,  and  the 
adoption  of  sand-writing,'  and  syllabic  spelling  from  large 
cards,  hung  against  the  wall,  one  of  which  would  serve  a  whole 
class  to  read  from.  The  slate  also  was  very  much  used,  to  save 
paper.  All  this  economy  of  materials  is  not  as  necessary  in  these 
days  of  cheap  books  and  stationery  and  liberal  State  grants  in 
aid  of  education  as  it  was  formerly  ;  but  the  monitorial  system 
is  still  universally  availed  of,  with  the  best  results. 

Lancaster  was  most  successful.  His  exertions  met  with  the 
marked  approval  of  the  Sovereign  and  many  influential  per- 
sonages ;  and  he  opened  several  schools,  the  first  being  in  the 
Borough,  in  1803.  In  this  scly)ol  he  assembled  a  number  of 
the  very  poorest  children  of  the  district,  sadly  in  need  of 
instruction.  The  same  year,  appeared  his  ^Amelioration  of 
Education,'  fully  explaining  his  system.  In  this  work,  he  ac- 
knowledges his  obligations  to  Doctor  Bell,  whose  plan  he 
regrets  he  was  not  earlier  acquainted  with,  as  ^  if  I  had 
known  it,'  he  observes,  *  it  would  have  saved  me  much  trouble 
and  some  retrograde  movements.' 

Lancaster  trained  several  male  and  female  teachers,  whom  he 
sent  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  conduct  schools  on  his 
plan.  In  his  schools,  all  religious  denominations  were  educated 
in  conmion  ;  the  Bible  was  read,  but  no  catechism  was  allowed, 
and  all  points  of  controversy  were  avoided.  It  will  be  easily 
understood  that  his  system  was  unpopular  with  the  clergy  of 

^  Joseph  Lancaster.    See  Appendix  XX. 
'  Andrew  Bell,  J).D.    See  Appendix  XXI. 
'  Sand-writing  in  India.    See  Appendix  XXIL 
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the  Church  of  England.  However,  the  secular  portion  of  it  was 
adopted  in  several  denominational  schools.*  ^ 

Andrew  Bell  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  mainly  the 
founder  of  what  is  called  the  Lancasterian  system.  Ordained  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  went  out  to  Madras  as 
a  Chaplain  on  Ute  establishment  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Here  he  introduced  sand-wnting  and  other  modes  of  teadiing 
which  he  observed  among  the  Hindoos.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land in  1798,  he  published  ^  An  Experiment  in  Education  made 
at  the  Male  Asylum,  Madras,'  and,  in  1799,  ^  Instmotiona  for 
Conducting  Schools  on  the  Madras  System.' 

Lancaster  was  accused  of  adopting  Doctor  Bell's  plan  without 
acknowledgment,  and  carrying  it  out  in  practice,  as  originaL 
A  warm  controversy  ensued.  Each  had  his  partisans.  What- 
ever the  merits  of  the  disputed  point  may  have  been,  it  is 
certain  that  both  rendered  good  service  to  the  community,  in 
difiusing  education  among  the  poorer  classes.  The  controversy 
had  the  good  effect  of  directing  public  attention  to  the  subject ; 
and  two  societies  were  formed-— one  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  on  the  plan  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  established  by 
the  Dissenters  in  1808,  and  having  for  its  basis  the  uniting 
of  all  Protestant  sects  ^  on  the  principle  of  religious  equality ;' 
and  one  the  National  Society  of  the  Church  of  England,  on 
the  plan  of  Doctor  Bell,  established  by  the  Church  party,  in 
1811,  with  the  object  of  diffusing  education,  and  promoting, 
through  its  schools,  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  these  two  societies,  by 
which  National  and  British  Schools  were  extensively  es- 
tablished, the  supply  was  considerably  short  of  the  necessity, 
and  the  quality  of  education  was  much  below  the  desirable 
standard. 

It  was  not  imtil  the  year  1833  that  Government  moved  in 

^  Such  is  the  Lancasterian  School  in  Cork,  conducted  by  the  Monks  of 
the  Presentation. 
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the  matter.  That  year,  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council 
granted  20,000^.  in  aid  of  building  schools,  to  be  divided 
between  the  two  above-named  societies.  For  six  years  this 
grant  was  continued ;  and  in  1839,  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  Education  was  formed,  in  order  to  better 
regulate  and  extend  such  grants,  the  demands  for  which  were 
considerably  increasing,  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain.  It 
was  also  resolved  then  to  afford  aid  to  normal  schools;  and 
Government  inspection  was  made  a  condition  of  all  grants 
from  the  State.  It  was  arranged,  however,  that  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York  and  Canterbury  should,  each  in  his  own 
province,  have  a  right  of  veto  on  the  appointment  of  in- 
spectors of  the  National  schools,  and  the  Committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  on  those  of  their  schools. 

In  1846  the  system  was  further  developed  in  minutes 
adopted  by  the  Education  Committee,  for  apprenticing  pupil- 
teachers  in  schools,  for  supplementing  the  salaries  of  teachers 
on  their  passing  examination  and  receiving  certificates  of 
competency,  and  for  making  grants  of  books,  maps,  and  other 
school  requisites. 

In  December  1847,  these  grants  were  extended  to  all  re- 
ligious denominations  in  Great  Britain,  who  established  or 
conducted  schools  for  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes — the 
only  condition  being  Government  inspection,  and,  further,  in  the 
case  of  all  Protestant  schools,  that  some  portion  of  the  autho- 
rized version  of  the  Scriptures  be  daily  read  in  the  schools. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  under  the  Primary  Educational 
system  prevailing  in  Great  Britain  up  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1870,  the  work  of  popular  education  was  left  to  the 
zeal  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the  National 
Society  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  several  other 
religious  denominations,  who  established  schools ;  and  latterly 
those  schools  were  aided  by  Government  grants,  impartially 
distributed  to  all,  who  were  willing  to  accept  them,  subject  to 
the  condition  of  Government  inspection.     Indeed,  any  public 
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elementary  school,  established  by  an  individuBl  or  corporation, 
would,  on  complying  with  this  condition,  receive  Government 
aid.  The  great  majorily  of  the  schools,  however,  were  es- 
tablished by  tlie  several  religions  denominations;  and  thus 
the  system  was  mainly  denominationaL 

From  a  remote  period,  Scotland  has  been  prominent  in  the 
work  of  popular  education.  In  1616  it  was  enacted  by  the 
Privy  Council  that  in  every  parish  in  Scotland  a  school  should 
be  established,  and  a  fit  person  appointed  to  teach  the  same 
at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners.  This  act  of  council  was 
ratified  by  Parliament  in  1633.  To  the  same  effect  was  the 
Act  of  William  and  Maiy,  in  1696,  setting  forth  the  master^s 
stipend  and  other  particulars.  Besides  these  parochial  schools, 
there  were  a  number  of  other  schools  supported  by  various 
religious  denominations.  These  were  principally  established 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  formed  in 
1701.  In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  there  are  moreover  a 
number  of  private  schools  supported  altogether  by  the  payments 
of  the  pupils.  In  the  cities  and  the  larger  towns,  there  are 
grammar  schools  and  high  schools.  There  are  also  several 
normal  schools  for  training  teachers,  and  there  are  four  uni- 
versities, Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Saint  Andrew's. 

Let  us  now  briefly  examine  this  system,  in  its  progress  and 
results. 

In  1818,  the  number  of  day  scholars  in  England  and  Wales 
was  674,883,*  or  one  day  scholar  to  every  seventeen  of  the 
population,  and  in  1858,  2,535,462,'  or  one  in  every  eight ;  viz. — 

Enqlakd  and  Wales. 


Year 

Population 

Day  Scholars 

Day  Scholan  to 
population 

1818        .        . 
1868        . 

11,665,064 
19,471^91 

674,883 
2,636,462 

1   to  17-26 
1  to     7-67 

^  Official  returns  of  the  period. 

*  '  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Education  in  England,  1861,*  voL  i. 
p.  69. 
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The  numbers  in  1858  are  classed  by  the  Royal  Commissioners 
as  follow  * : — 

In  class  I.    (Schools  supported  by  religious  denominations)  1,549,312 
„      II.  (Factory,  Birkbeck,*  ragged  schools,  &c.)      .  43,098 

„      III.  (Schools  supported   by  taxation,  e,g.  Refer-  1        ,„ 


n 


matories,  <&c.) 
lY.  (Collegiate  and  upper  class  schools) 


748 


Total  in  public  schools,  inspected  andl  ,  ^-^  -.co 
*j    A     -1  iQRQ  ^1,675,158 

uninspected,  April  1858    .         .  i    '       ' 

Number  of  children  in  private  schools  in  April  1858 


Total 


85,000 


I 


860,304  > 
2,535,462 


Here  we  have  a  proportionate  increase  of  more  than  double 
in  forty  years ;  the  number  of  day  scholars  in  1858  being  one 
in  every  eight  of  the  population,  against  one  in  every  seventeen 
forty  years  ago. 

But  it  should  be  noted  that  these  are  the  numbers  on  the 
registers.  To  estimate  properly  the  extent  of  education,  we 
must  take  the  actual  number  of  children  in  average  attendance. 
We  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  the  valuable  statistics  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners.  It  appears  that  they  instituted  careful 
inquiries  on  this  point,  in  1,832  schools  of  various  descriptions 
and  districts,  agricultural,  metropolitan,  manufacturing,  min- 
ing, and  maritime  ;  and  the  result  arrived  at  was,  that,  out  of 
every  100  on  the  registers,  76' 1  were  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance: viz. — 


No.  of 
Schools 

No.  on 
Regiaters 

No8.  in  arerage 
dailj  attendance 

Centesimal  proportion  of  Nos. 
in  average  dailj  attendance 

1,832 

180,740 

137,528 

761* 

We  may  therefore,  as  a  rule,  take  75  per  cent.,  or  three- 

>  *  Royal  CommissioQers'  Report  of  1801,'  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

*  Birkbeck  Schools — schools  in  connexion  with  Mechanics'  Institutes. 
For  George  Birkbeck,  M.D.,  see  Appendix  XX 11 1. 

*  •  Rujal  Commissioners*  Report  of  1861/  vol.  i.,  p.  79 

*  '  Rojal  Commissioners'  Report  of  1801,*  vol.  i.  p.  6ia 
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fourths  of  those  on  the  registers,  as  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance.' 

This  would  make  the  numbers  in  average  attendance  in 
1858  one  in  eveiy  ten  and  a  quarter  of  the  population,  against 
only  one  in  every  twenty-two  and  three-quarters  in  1818. 

To  these  numbers  should  be  added  the  evening  scholars,  the 
number  of  whom  in  average  attendance  is  about  one-sizteenth 
of  the  number  of  day  scholars. 

The  proportionate  increase  of  the  scholars  in  Sunday  schools' 
in  the  forty  years  was  still  greater :  vis. — 


1 

Year 

• 
No«.  on  books  in 
Sunday  Schoola 

Sunday  Schclan 
to  popaUtum 

1818 
1858 

477,225 
2,411,554 

lin  24 
lin   8 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  state  of  Primary  Education  in 
Great  Britain,  some  twelve  years  later,  and  for  this  we  have 
abundant  materials  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  Education  for  the  year  1870. 

It  appears  that,  in  the  year  ending  August  31,  1870,  the 
inspectors  visited  10,214  day  schools  in  Great  Britain,  to  which 
annual  grants  were  made,  containing  14,158  departments  imder 
separate  teachers;  and  that  these  schools,  at  8  square  feet 
of  superficial  area  per  child,  would  accommodate  2,152,712 
scholars.  There  were  on  the  registers  1,949,026  children;  viz. — 

Under  6  years  of  age  ....  493,507 
Between  6  and  12  .  .  .  .  1,257,969 
Above  12 197,550 

1,949,026  » 


^  It  will  be  noted,  further  on,  that  the  number  of  children  in  STerage 
daily  attendance  is  about  two-thirds,  or  70  per  cent,  of  those  on  the  regid- 
ters  of  the  officially  inspected  schools  in  Great  Britain.  In  Ireland,  the 
proportion,  as  we  shall  see,  is  little  more  than  one-third,  or  36  per  cent 
Tliis  is  accounted  for  by  the  much  larger  proportion  of  children  on  the 
registers  in  Ireland. 

^  The  Sunday  schooLi  are  for  religious,  not  secular  instruction. 

'  *  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Pii^y  Coimcil  on  Education  for  1870,' 
p.  vii. 
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Of  these  Bcholars,  there  were  present  1,654,210  on  the  day 
Df  the  inspector's  visit  to  their  respective  schools;  1, 355,9 11 
were  in  average  daily  attendance  throughout  the  year; 
1,375,612,^  having  made  the  requisite  number  of  attendances 
[200  times,  or  100  days),  were  qualified  to  bring  grants  to 
their  schools,  285,001  (being  imder  6)  without  individual 
examination,  and  1,090,611  (above  6  years  of  age)  on  passing 
a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  inspector  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Of  the  887,041  actually  presented  for 
such  examination,  627,227  passed  the  prescribed  test  without 
failure  in  any  one  of  the  three  subjects.* 

There  were  also  inspected  in  Great  Britain  735  schools, 
which  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which  annual  grants  are 
made.  The  number  of  scholars  present  in  these  schools  on  the 
day  of  inspection  was  46,094.' 

There  were  2,580  night  schools  examined  during  the  year. 
In  these,  76,937  scholars  above  twelve  years  of  age  were,  on 
an  average,  in  attendance  every  night;  93,591  scholars  were 
qualified  for  examination  by  having  made  24  attendances  dur- 
ing the  night  session  of  (at  least)  40  nights.  Of  these,  75,985 
were  actually  examined,  and  out  of  every  100  scholars  so 
examined,  92  passed  in  reading,  85  in  writing,  and  82  in 
arithmetic.^ 

The  inspectors  found  14,966  certificated  teachers  at  work  in 
the  aided  schools  which  they  visited.  This  appears  an  ample 
supply,  being  an  average  of  one  teacher  to  every  ninety-two 
scholars  making  the  requisite  number  of  attendances.  The  45 
training  schools,  from  which  such  teachers  are  mainly  supplied, 
and  which  furnish  accommodation  for  3,261  students,  contained, 
in  1870,  1,478  students  in  the  first,  and  1,122  in  the  second 
year  of  their  residence.^ 

>  Of  these  60,685  were  half-timers,  from  whom  100  attendancee  were 
accepted  as  saffident 

*  '  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  for  1870/ 
p.  viii. 

»  Ibid.  p.  viii.  *  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 

D  D 
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The  following  table,  formed  from  the  atatistica  of  iiupectton 
for  the  year  ending  AuguBt  31,  1870,'  will  shov  tiie  jovpor- 
tioa  of  schools,  and  the  number  of  scholan  of  each  reUgious 
denomination,  under  inspection  that  year : — 


BBNOMI  NATIONS 

«.oo„™™,.. 

^^ 

„^„.^ 

I-Hl 

«h«o.OhiM™.. 

DajBchHik 

BnnliwSohodli 

Boy. 

Qlrl. 

TMal 

Boj. 

Olrl. 

Total 

Bub  LAUD  iKD  yfuja. 

School,  oonnwtol  with 
NKloul  SodelT,  or 
OhonA  Kf  BogliLOd  . 

BriClih,W«lcTan,iuid 

of  BngliDd 

RomuLUhoUc  Bobmli 

Total      .       .       . 

Dhontaor'soMhiml  . 
Fne  Church  BohmU    . 
B|>lKo|n1  Sahoak 

Total       . 
Toul,OnntBrit»lD 

1.MI 

M.38a 

87DJ11 

«M,M4 

t>J637 
H.7W 

11.JW 

e.iH 

M,1M 

11.110 
W70 

4n,M 

1«^ 

8J81 

«M3W 

1.16»,M» 

m 

M 

TI.«U 

•Si 

t.lM 

l^J». 

'"mi 

M 

M.MO 

1I»,»19 

Jffi 

M8 

a.iM 

Mm 

1,»3S 

iio.Tiig 

»^ 

n(.iM 

ia.«. 

Tet^i 

S91.W0 

i,jw.9n 

H3»> 

«.«» 

iMn 

».i»».iii 

BroIiMIDAKDWALBI. 

Sohool*  conncctsl  with 
HaUoDitl  NKlrl)',  or 
Chii»bntBn«li^  . 

BUtUH.  IfiAosio.  and 

nect.-l  »IUi  Ohiinh 
B^clSitofchooli 

BiAiooli  conneetnl  with 
Cbnnh  ot  ScoUnud  . 
f™  Church  Sohmli    . 
B|riK»pa1  achool* 
BomanCaUuiUa  ScbooU 

Totil       , 

.CKOO. 

VlatTK 

.™.,.P„„.«.»o>.,            J 

tn 

»,M3 
S.17S 

1,S78 

13.941 

MM 

JOS 

, 

- 

, 

ffi§ 

Bpias 

7.»00 

ie.ii93 

M  - 

7 

*WM 

n 

19! 

1.1W 

■« 

= 

z 

E 

iSti 

1.JM 

8V 

11.377 

=1^ 

4,9M 

- 

- 

- 

M« 

'"■' 

■.,,, 

' 

U.H) 

'  KepDrt  of  tbs  Onnmlttce  ol  the  Fi 
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The  following  are  the  numbers,  and  proportions  per  cent.,  of 
day  scholars  of  each  denomination,  in  average  attendance  in  the 
inspected  schools  in  Ghreat  Britain,  in  the  year  1870 : — 


Denominations 


NatioDal  Society  or  Cburch  of  England    . 
British,  Wesleyan,  and  others  not  connected  with 

Church  of  England 

Church  of  Scotland 

Koman  Catholic 

Free  Church  (Scotland) 

Episcopal  (Scotland) 


Day  Scholars 


Proportions 
per  cent. 


867,266 

246,444 

127,172 

77,639 

69,765 

9,402 


1,376,687 


62-28 

17-83 
9-24 
6-63 
4-34 
068 


10000 


The  numbers  on  the  registers  of  the  several  inspected 
schools — day  and  night  scholars — were  over  2,000,000;  the 
numbers  actually  attending  on  the  day  of  inspection  were 
1,700,404  ;  and  the  numbers  in  average  attendance  were 
1,453,524.*  To  this  last  number  let  us  add  150,000  for  factory 
schools  and  ragged  schools,  reformatory  and  industrial  schools, 
and  collegiate  and  upper  class  schools,  and  950,000  for  private 
schools  lui inspected,  which  are  moderate  increases  on  the  num- 
bers of  the  year  1858  ;'  and  we  have  a  total  of  2,553,524 
attending  school  in  Great  Britain  in  1870,  being  one  in  every 
ten  of  the  population  ;  viz. — 


Population  of  Oreat 
Britain  in  1870 

Number  of  Scholars 

Proportion  of  Scholars 
to  Population 

/            26,313,000 

2,663,624 

linlO 

StTictlj  speaking,  the  above  figures,  with  the  exception  of 
^    j-eferring  to  the  inspected  schools,  can,  at  best,  be  re- 

>  Day  scholars        ....     1,376,687 


Night  scholars 


*  See  p.  309. 
n  n  2 


76,937 
1,463,524 
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garded  only  a£  an  approximate  eatimate.  It  is  well  therefore 
that  we  should  now  examine  the  progress  of  education  in  Gnat 
Britain,  confining  ourselves  to  the  official  statietica  of  Hff 
Majesty's  inspectors ;  bearing  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  private  schools  which,  being  muD- 
Bpected,  do  not  furnish  us  with  accurate  data  on  which  to  baw 
our  calculations  as  to  the  total  number  of  schools  in  Grat 
Britain,  and  of  children  taught  therein. 

The  following  figiu-es,  taken  fromoiBcial  returns  of  inspected 
elementary  schools,  show  marked  progress  from  1858  to  IS'O. 


Yew*  en<ied 
3Iit  Augnit 

NuidbBT  at 

NumW  of  children 

Avenge  Dombtfuf 
children  in  ittlesd- 

1858 
1801 
1864 
lft67 

1870 

1S68 
1661 
1864 
1867 
1870 

1B68 
1861 

1864 
1867 
1870 

EnglsDd  ud  Wales  (indudtDE  Ma  of  Mui  and  Barnn 

Cfttholic  ticbools  for  Qimt  Eriuin) 

6,436 

6,470 

7,601 
8,1)86 

1,001,007 
1,216,782 
1,332,653 
1,605.400 
1,060,641 

636,0« 
773,S31 
863,817 
978,332 
1,256,063 

1,906 
1,446 

i;4ai 

1,739 
1,963 

164,867 
180,701 
188,004 
331,896 
264,604 

124,979 
146.104 
148,317 
168,131 
108,448 

Total  for  Qr«K  Britain 

6,641 
7,705 
7,801 
0,340 
10,940 

1,155,064 

1,306,483 
1,621,467 
l,a^7,S07 
2,216,235 

761,037 
eiB,9SS 
1.011,134 
1,147,463 
1,463,631 

This  progress,  mainly  the  result  of  the  zeal  of  the  clergy  in 
the  several  districts,  was  greatly  aided  by  the  annual  parhs- 
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mentary  grants  for  popular  education  in  Great  Britain,  which 
amounted  to  914,721i.  voted  in  1870,  against  30,000i.  in 
1840. 

These  were  as  follow,  in  a  series  of  years : — 

Year  Parliamentary  Grant 

1840 30,000 

1850 180,110 

1854 326,436 

1858 668,873 

1862 774,743 

1866 649,006 

1869 840,711 

1870 914,721 

The  total  annual  income  of  10,171^  inspected  schools  in 
Great  Britain,  in  the  year  ending  August  31,  1870,  was 
1,810,6862.  78.  lid.,  which  was  thus  sub-divided: — 


Endowment' 
Voluntary  Contributions 
School  Pence 
Parliamentary  Grants 
Other-BOiurces 

Total 


£,  8,  d, 

77,228  9  8 

490,581  14  0 

604,802  11  8 

607,719  12  4 

30,354  0  3 

1,810,686  7  11 


Of  this  large  income,  it  will  be  observed,  one-third  arose 
from  Parliamentary  Grants,  one-third  from  School  Pence,  and 
one-third  from  Voluntary  Contributions  and  Endowment,  chiefly 
the  former. 

It  belonged,  in  the  following  proportions,  to  the  several 
denominations : — 

^  Of  the  10,^0  inspected  schools,  778  did  not  make  sufficient  returns  of 
income  and  expenditure. 

*  Endowment,  England  and  Wales;  Endowment  or  Heritors  Salary 
Scotland, 
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£         9.  i. 
1,148,485  14    8 


885,478  10  2 

168,929    6  2 

84,408    8  8 

77,579    7  7 

10,815    0  8 


Schools  connected  with  the  National  Society,  or  1 

Church  of  England       ....      J 
British,  Wealeyan,  and  other  achoola  not  con-*l 

nected  with  Church  of  England  .      / 

Schools  connected  with  Church  of  Scotland  . 

Homan  Catholic  Schools 

Free  Church  Schools  (Scotland)   .... 
Episcopal  Schools  (Scotland)        .... 

1,810,686    7  11 

The  total  expenditure  of  these  schools,  for  the  year  ending 

August  31,  1870,  was  1,812,238{.  ISa.  Id.,  viz:— 

£         9,     tL 

Salaries 1,489,941     4  10 

Books  and  Apparatus  77,882     9     8 

Miscellaneous  .       294,965     8    7 

1,812,288  18     1 

£ 

10,171 

1,416,453 

£  «.  d, 
15  7 
15    7 

£ 

.     15,446 

.     89,231 
.  116,788 

Another  test  of  the  progress  of  Primary  Education  in  Great 
Britain  is  furnished  by  the  returns  of  the  Begistrar-General,  of 
those  who  were  able  to  sign  their  names  to  the  register,  on 
getting  married,  at  different  periods,  in  England  and  Wales. 
Out  of  every  100  married,  there  were — 


Total  number  of  Schools  referred  to  in  this  return     . 
Number  of  Children  in  average  attendance  therein     . 

Average  income  per  Scholar  in  attendance  . 
Average  expenditure  per  Scholar  in  attendance    . 

Number  of  Voluntary  Subscribers  of  5Z.  and  upwards    . 

of  IZ.  and  less  than  5/. 
of  less  than  1/. 


» 


» 


>> 


» 


Men 

Women 

Year 

Writing  names 

Affixing  mark 

Writing  numes      Affixing  mark 

1841 

07-3 

82-7 

61-2 

48-8 

1851 

09-2 

30-8 

64-7 

45-3 

1801 

76-4 

240 

05  3 

84-7 

1809 

80-0 

200 

72-0 

28-0 
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Thus  it  appears  that,  out  of  every  100  grown-up  persons 
getting  married,  there  were  76  who  could  write  their  names  in 
1869,  against  70  in  1861,  62  in  1851,  and  59  in  1841.  This 
was  the  average.  In  London,  the  percentage  was  highest. 
There,  of  every  100  men  married  in  1869,  91  could  write ;  of 
every  100  women,  85.  The  percentages  of  men  who  could 
write  their  names  in  the  marriage  register  were  highest  in 
Westmoreland,  Kutland,  Northumberland,  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
the  North  Kiding  and  the  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire ;  and  of 
women,  in  Surrey,  Sussex,  Butland,  Middlesex,  Westmoreland, 
Hants,  Kent,  and  Berks — all  in  this  rotation.  The  lowest  in 
the  scale  were  South  Wales,  StaflFordshire,  Monmouthshire, 
Lancashire,  and  North  Wales,  where  one-half  the  women  were 
unable  to  write  their  names.  On  the  whole,  it  appears,  by 
this  test,  that  a  greater  proportion  of  uneducated  persons  is  to 
be  found  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining,  than  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts. 

Notwithstanding  this  evidence  of  steadily  continuous  pro- 
gress, a  great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done.  England  is 
certainly  much  behind  Germany  and  Switzerland  in  the  work 
of  primary  education.  In  Great  Britain  the  number  actually 
receiving  education  is  only  one  in  every  ten  of  the  population. 
The  general  estimate  is  that  the  number  ought  to  be  one  in 
seven.  Even  the  most  moderate  estimate  places  it  at  one  in 
eight.  That  no  trouble  or  expense  is  now  being  spared  in  fully 
supplying  the  educational  wants  of  the  country  will  be  seen  in 
the  facts  set  forth  in  the  following  two  chapters. 
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CHAPTEB  XXX, 

BRITISH  PBIMABT  BDUCAnON  Df  TBANSITION. 

The  education  queeiion  has,  for  the  last  three  yean,  divided 
England  into  two  great  parties,  both  deeply  interested  and 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  a  common  object,  but  widely 
differing  as  to  the  means  by  which  that  object  may  be  attained. 

One  is  represented  by  the  National  Education  League,  wfaidi 
was  established  in  1869,  its  head-quarters  being  at  Birmingham. 

The  other  is  represented  by  the  National  Education  Union, 
having  its  head-quarters  at  Manchester,  and  also  established  in 
1869. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  League,  published 
in  1869:— 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  LEAGUE. 

Object. 

The  establiahment  of  a  system  which  shall  secure  the  education  of 
every  child  in  the  country. 

Means. 

1.  Local  authorities  shall  be  compelled  by  law  to  see  that  sufficient 
school  accommodation  is  provided  for  every  child  in  their  district. 

2.  The.  cost  of  founding  and  maintaining  such  schools  as  may  be 
required  shall  be  provided  out  of  the  Local  Rates,  supplemented  by 
Grovemment  Grants. 

3.  All  Schools  aided  by  Local  Rates  shall  be  under  the  management 
of  Local  Authorities  and  subject  to  Government  Inspection. 

4.  All  Schools  aided  by  Local  Rates  shall  be  Unscctarian. 

5.  To  all  Schools  aided  by  Local  Rates  admission  shall  be  free. 

6.  School  accommodation  being  provided,  the  State  or  the  Local 
Authorities  shall  have  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  children  of 
suitable  age  not  otherwise  receiving  education. 
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The  programme  of  the  Union,  also  put  forth  in  1869,  runs 

thus: — 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  UNION. 

The  object  of  the  National  Education  Union  is  to  secure  the  Primary 
Education  of  every  child  by  judiciously  supplementing  the  present 
Denominational  system  of  National  Education. 

The  following  are  the  main  points  of  difiFerence  of  the  two 
associations : — 

Ist.  The  League  would  establish  one  general  system  of 
national  rate  schools  throughout  the  country — these  schools  to 
be  ^  unsectarian ' — which  means  Hhat  catechisms,  creeds,  or 
theological  tenets  peculiar  to  particular  sects  are  not  to  be 
taught  during  the  recognized  school  hoiurs.'  These  schools, 
it  is  anticipated  by  their  projectors,  will  gradually  absorb  all 
the  denominational  schools ;  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  League,  ^  the  instruction  in  the  national  rate  schools 
will  be  found  so  generally  superior  as  to  cause  them  in  the 
course  of  time  to  supersede  the  others,  but  the  change  would 
be  gradual,  and  no  inconvenience  would  be  felt  by  the  transfer 
of  schools  that  would  be  continually  taking  place.'  Indeed 
another  member  of  the  League  expresses  his  belief  that  their 
system  '  will  lead  to  a  gradual  but  painless  extinction  of  the 
present  schools.' 

The  Union,  on  the  contrary,  would  utilize  all  the  existing 
schools  and  interfere  with  none  ;  and,  whilst  earnestly  support- 
ing the  combination  of  religious  with  secular  instruction,  it 
would,  we  are  assured  by  one  of  its  leading  members,  give 
equal  liberty,  and  equal  State  support  to  religious  schools  and 
secular  schools — asking  from  the  State  impartial  aid  to  all,  and 
solely  in  proportion  to  the  ascertained  results  of  their  secular 
teaching.  It  would  also  require  from  all  denominational  schools 
a  conscience  clause,  to  protect  children  from  their  being  taught 
anything  contrary  to  the  belief  of  their  parents.* 

^  '  Leed's  Conference  of  the  National  Education  Union,  of  December  8, 
1869/  Opening  address  by  £.  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P.,  p.  12.  London :  Long- 
miuui  &  Co, 
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2nd.  The  League  would  have  the  cost  of  founding  and  main- 
taining such  schools  as  may  be  required  provided  exduaiYely  out 
of  local  rates  and  Government  grants :  and  it  would  altogether 
abolish  school-fees,  on  the  principle  that  to  all  schools  aided 
by  local  rates  admission  should  be  free. 

The  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  would  maintain  the  plan, 
imtil  recently  existing,  of  dividing  the  cost  of  schools  pretty 
equally  between  the  State,  voluntary  subscribers,  and  the 
parents ;  and,  thus  upholding  the  principle  of  parental  respon- 
sibility, it  would  require  a  moderate  payment  from  all  who  can 
afford  to  pay.  It  would  supplement  the  existing  schools,  either 
by  new  schools,  where  required,  provided  and  supported  by 
rates  (which  schools  must  necessarily  be  unsectarian),  or  by  pay- 
ing the  school  fees  out  of  the  rates  where  the  parents  are  too 
poor  to  pay  them.' 

3rd.  The  League  would  have  all  rate-aided  schools  under 
the  management  of  school  boards  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 
To  this  the  Union  does  not  object ;  denominational  schools 
being  under  the  same  management  as  heretofore — namely, 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  several  religious  denominations 
respectively. 

4th.  The  League  would  have  education  compulsory.  Tlie 
compulsion  here  proposed  extends  only  to  those  children  who 
are  not  already  receiving  education.  '  Those  parents  who  prefer 
denominational  or  private  teaching,  are  free  to  pursue  their 
choice.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  country  to  see  that  all  children 
are  educated,  and  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  scheme  of  the 
League  that  compulsory  power  should  be  given.'*  The  Union 
would  exercise  only  indirect  compulsion.  Thus,  it  would  con- 
tinue and  make  effectual  the  half-time  system  of  schooling  and 
work  required  by  the  Factory  Act«,  Hours  of  Labour  Begula- 

'  '  Leed*8  Conference  of  the  National  Education  Union,  of  December  8, 
1809.'  Opening  address  by  £.  Baioes,  Esq.,  M.P.,  p.  12.  London:  Long- 
mans &  Co. 

2  Leaflet  No.  70  (10,000-6-70). 
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lion  Act,  &c. ;  and  it  would  extend  the  same  system,  under 
necessary  modifications,  to  agriculture  and  every  other  kind  of 
industry  in  which  children  are  employed. 

Each  body  is  supported  by  an  imposing  array  of  influential 
names,  and  a  large  subscription  list ;  and  each  holds  its  con- 
ferences and  public  meetings ;  gives  lectures,  widely  circulates 
its  reports,  pamphlets,  and  leaflets ;  and  energetically  labours 
in  the  promotion  of  its  own  peculiar  views,  through  its  adhe- 
rents in  Parliament,  and  its  committees  in  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  of  England. 

The  League  tells  us  that  it  finds  more  than  a  million 
children  in  England  and  Wales  who  ought  to  be  at  school,  and 
who  are  not  at  school ;  that  it  wants  that  every  child  in  the 
country  should  go  to  school;  and  that  it  does  not  want  to 
interfere  with  any  school  now  existing,  whether  denominational 
or  secular.*  We  have  seen,  however,  that  it  anticipates,  that, 
owing  to  the  superiority  of  the  instruction  in  its  schools,  these 
will  in  the  course  of  time  supersede  the  others.  The  Union  is 
equally  anxious  for  the  education  of  every  child  in  the  country. 
It  admits  that  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done ;  but  it 
maintains  that  the  Denominational  system  has  hitherto  done 
its  work  well,  and  now  only  requires  to  be  persevered  in,  and 
supplemented  by  Government,  to  be  equal  to  the  emergency.* 
It  positively  denies  the  extent  of  neglected  education  alleged 
to  exist  in  the  country. 

At  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  League,  held  at  Birming- 
ham, on  October  12  and  13,  1869,  the  Chairman,  George 
Dixon,  Esq.,  M.P.,  then  elected  and  since  presiding  most 
efficiently  over  the  Council  of  that  body,  gave,  in  his  opening 
address,  the  following  clear  exposition  of  the  most  important 
point  in  their  programme — a  point  involving  the   principle 

»  Leaflet  No.  CO  (20,000-5-70). 

^  Practically,  notwithstanding  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870, 
the  great  majority  of  the  schools  in  England  and  Wales  are  denominational, 
and  will  continue  to  be  so. 
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which  is  the  main  source  of  oontroverayy  in  erecy  coimtxy,  <m 
the  Education  question — namely,  that  all  sghoolb  aidbd  bt 

LOCAL  BATES  OUGHT  TO  BE  UKSBCTABIAH  ; — 

We  are  not  answerable,  as  a  Leagnei  for  the  indiTidoal  opudoos  Uiat 
will  be  expressed  in  the  papers  and  in  the  disnnsmons.  We  are  ooJj 
answerable  for  that  programme,  for  that  scheme,  which  has  been 
circulated  throughout  the  country ;  but  it  is  right  that  I  should  e]q)lain 
one  word  in  that  scheme.  We  have  had  a  great  number  of  letters 
upon  the  subject,  and  I  believe  that  there  axe  difierenoes  of  Ofiman. 
upon  it.  There  are  some  who  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  when 
we  say  that  <  all  schools  aided  by  local  rates '  are  to  be  *  unaectariaa.' 
Now,  what  we  mean  by  this  word  '  unsectarian '  is  that  in  all  natioiial 
rate-schools  it  shall  be  prohibited  to  teach  catechisms,  croeda,  or 
theological  tenets  peculiar  to  particular  sects.  These  are  not  to  be 
taught  during  school  hours.  But  beyond  this  prohibition  we  are  not 
going;  we  leave  everything  else  to  be  decided  by  the  school  managoS} 
who,  as  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers,  will  follow  the  best  guides 
in  these  matters,  viz.,  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  districts. 
School  managers,  for  instance,  will  have  power  to  permit  or  prdbdbit 
the  use  of  the  Bible  ;  but  if  sanctioned  it  must  be  read  without  note 
or  comment.  Then  they  will  also  have  power  to  grant  or  to  refuse 
the  use  of  class-rooms,  out  of  school  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  religions 
instruction  ;  but  of  coiirse  an  unjust  preference  must  not  be  given  to 
particular  sects.  I  trust  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  what  is  called  the  religious  difficulty  is  to  put  it  on  one  side. 
Having  decided  to  adopt  the  principle  of  excluding  from  the  curriculum 
of  our  primary  schools  all  those  religious  subjects  about  which  there 
are  differences  of  opinion,  let  us  leave  the  carrying  out  of  that  principle 
to  the  school  authorities  in  a  spirit  of  generous  confidence.  A  self- 
governing  people  ought  to  have  faith  in  the  discretion  of  representatives 
whom  it  chooses  and  can  remove.' 

The  point,  second  in  importance,  in  the  programme  of  the 
League — that  of  compulsory  education — was  forcibly  illustrated 
as  follows,  by  Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  on  the  second  day  of  the 
meeting.  Many  who  dissent  from  the  doctrine  that  all  public 
education  ought  to  be  unsectarian,  will  readily  concur  in  the 

^  '  Report  of  the  First  General  Meeting  of  Members  of  the  National 
Education  League,  held  at  Birmingham,  on  Tucdday  and  Wednesday,  Oct 
12  and  13, 1860/ p.  12.     London :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 
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necessity  of  some  compulsion.  Whether  that  compulsion 
should  be  absolute,  or  indirect,  is  a  vexed  question.  The  views 
of  the  League  on  this  point  are  here  most  clearly  and  logically 
enforced,  by  one  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  thoughtful,  and 
an  eminently  practical  man,  and  whose  opinions  are  based  on 
close  and  accurate  observation  and  large  experience,  both  at 
home  and  on  the  Continent. 

I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  submit  to  this  audience  something  of 
my  experience  of  what  compulsory  education  has  done  abroad,  what  is 
the  machinery  by  which  it  has  effected  those  results,  and  the  necessity 
for  it  at  home ;  and  I  trust  the  audience  will  forgive  me  for  saying  that 
the  few  remarks  I  submit  to  you  will  not  be  the  remarks  of  a  mere 
theorist  or  doctrinaire.     I  am  the  son  of  a  working  man.     I  lefb  school 
at  nine  and  a  half  years  of  age,  and  my  first  master,  to  whom  I  served 
my  apprenticeship,  is  now  in  the  body  of  the  hall.     I  have  been  an 
employer  of  4,000  workpeople,   and  have  been  an  employer  abroad, 
where  compulsory  education  is  carried  out.     I  have  addressed  large 
audiences  of  from  10,000  to  20,000  workpeople  at  once,  in  this  country, 
on  compulsory  education,  and  I  never  met  with  but  one  response — a 
hearty  assent  to  it.     I  just  state  these  facts,  not  in  order  to  give  you 
anything  of  my  personal  affairs,  but  that  my  remarks  may  not  be  re- 
garded as  those  of  a  theorist  or  doctrinaire,  who  wishes  to  force  his 
crotchets  on  the  people.     My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  necessity 
for  compulsory  education  by  observing  its  work  abroad.     I  first  saw  it 
in  Switzerland,  then  in  Saxony,  and  then  in  Prussia.     Ten  years  ago 
I  saw  it  first  in  Switzerland,  but  my  visits  to  Saxony,  as  an  employer  of 
600  or  700  workmen,  have  been  annual  for  some  years,  and  the  results 
of  education  there  are  so  remarkable,  so  incredible,  that  I  should  be 
afraid  to  describe  them  to  you.     Nobody  could  realize  or  believe  it. 
We  are  not  only  incomparably  inferior  in  the  quantity  of  our  education, 
but  also  inferior  in  the  quality ;  indeed,  we  are  more  inferior  in  the 
quality  than  in  the  quantity.     We  cannot  realize  in  England  what  can 
be  attained  by  children  under  a  compulsory  system  of  primary  educa- 
tion.    Now,  I  have  visited  the  schools  in  Saxony  again,  and  again,  and 
again ;  and  I  have  seen  the  children  of  peasants  and  of  framework- 
knitters,  children  of  the  humblest  classes,  uf  spinners  and  of  weavers, 
and  of  ironworkers,  at  twelve   years  of  age,   convert  moneys  from 
English  into  German,  from  thalers  and  groschen  into  dollars  and  cents, 
then   into  francs  and  centimes,  and  transpose  them  back  again  into 
Grerman.     I  have  gone  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  have 
examined  children  by  the  wayside,  children  in  factories  and  cottages, 
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'  '  Report   of  the  Vint  General  Meeting  of  the 
l^gne  at  Birmingham,  October  12  and  13^  1869/  p.  12a  London :  Sm^da, 
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of  the  town  have  their  own  local  boards,  represented  at  the  central 
board,  and  the  local  board  would  give  notice  to  the  parent,  '  Your 
child  is  six  years  of  age,  and  must  now  come  to  school.'  The  child 
comes  to  school  or  he  does  not ;  but  suppose  he  does  not,  there  is  no 
magistrate,  no  policeman  in  the  case.  The  criminal  law  is  never 
called  into  operation  at  all ;  the  board  has  all  power,  and  they  send  for 
the  parent.  The  head  director  said  to  me,  '  When  it  occurs  that  the 
parent  does  not  send  his  children  to  school,  or  neglects  to  send  them 
r^ularly,  after  a  certain  number  of  omissions  I  send  for  him,  and  read 
the  Act  to  him,  or  tell  him  to  read  it  himself,  and  say  to  him, '  If  you  are 
in  duty  bound,  according  to  law,  to  send  yoiu:  child  to  school,  why  have 
you  not  done  so  ?  *  This  generally  answers  the  purpose.  But  suppose 
the  man  is  contumacious,  his  case  is  laid  before  the  school  board,  and 
lie  is  fined  a  franc.  That  is  the  first  proceeding.  Well,  the  matter 
rarely,  if  ever,  goes  beyond  it,  for  in  a  district  of  fifty  odd  thousand 
persons,  the  school  director  told  me  he  had  only  42  cases  of  con- 
tumacy in  eight  years ;  and  he  is  a  strict  man.  But  it  is  said  by  our 
opponents,  *  Oh,  compulsion  is  not  necessary  there ;  public  opinion 
does  the  work,  and  it  will  do  just  as  well  without  compulsion.'  Now, 
I  have  put  this  question  again  and  again.  I  am  in  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  principal  school  authorities  in  Saxony,  Prussia,  and 
Switzerland,  and  I  have  asked  them,  '  Have  you  any  difficulty  ? '  The 
answer  has  been,  '  We  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  at  first,  but  after 
the  first  year  or  two  it  was  wonderful  how  smoothly  things  went.' 
*  Then,'  I  said,  *  dare  you  now  relax  the  law  ?  '  In  every  instance  I 
have  had  but  one  answer,  '  We  dare  not  relax  the  law.'  And  the 
reason  is  obvious.  In  all  communities  there  are  some  persons  who 
shrink  into  habits  of  vice  and  intemperance,  and  these  persons  would 
drag  their  children  down  with  them,  and  they  would  increase  and 
multiply  the  vice  and  ignorance  of  the  country,  but  that  the  law 
prevents  them.' 

He  next  alludes  to  America,  where,  it  is  stated,  a  healthy 
public  opinion  precludes  the  necessity  of  a  law  of  compulsory 
education.  Such,  he  asserts,  is  not  the  case.  ^  Public  opinion, 
which  was  a  power  when  America  was  more  sparsely  populated, 
is  now  ceasing  to  act.  America  is  fast  sinking  into  ignorance.' 
He  gives  the  following  as  the  percentage  of  daily  attendance : 
In  Cincinnati,  70-1 ;  in  Chicago,  58-9 ;  in  New  York,  42-6. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  190. 
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These  are  the  figures  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati 
schools,  who  says : — ^  I  refer  to  the  Prussian  flystem  of  -edooi- 
tion  to  call  attention  to  that  feature  of  it  which  makes  edu- 
cation compulsory,  and  I  do  this  because  I  believe  that  if  ve 
shall  ever  hope  to  derive  the  best  possible  firuits  firom  our  own 
munificent  system  of  education,  this  feature  must  be  ino(M<- 
porated  into  it.'* 

*  America,'  ooDtinues  Mr.  MundeUa,  'has  recently  ^ipointed  a  Bureia 
of  Education,  and  that  bureau  is  finding  that  witili  all  this  munifioent 
provision,  there  are  thousands  who  are  not  availing  themselves  of  it^  and 
America  is  &st  waking  up  to  the  consciousness — her  best  men  ait 
already  aware  of  it — that  they  must  introduce  compuLdon  if  they  wiib 
to  succeed.  Now  our  Workshops*  and  our  Factoiy  Acts  are  fidfansii 
Never  was  anything  a  more  complete  fiulure  than  the  Workshops'  Aokk 
To  neglect  a  child  till  he  is  eight,  nine,  or  ten  years  of  age^  and  liieo, 
when  he  first  commences  to  work,  to  insist  on  his  going  to  sehool,  ii 
about  the  most  objectionable  and  unreasonable  form  of  compolsioo,  I 
think,  that  it  is  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  devise.  And  yon  know 
in  workshops  and  &ctories  we  have  espionage  and  the  poUoeman,  ftr 
nothing  is  done  unless  either  a  policeman  or  a  detective  office  goei. 
in.  The  Factory  Inspector  is  not  a  policeman,  it  is  true,  but  he 
summons  men  before  the  criminal  courts.  Surely  we  can  devise  some 
means  by  which,  when  children  are  neither  at  work  nor  at  school,  they 
shall  be  got  at^ 

Noticing  the  objection  that,  if  we  have  compulsory  education, 
labour  will  suffer,  Mr.  Mundella  pronounces  it  a  farce  to  say 
that  parents  cannot  afford  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
because  they  will  sacrifice  their  children's  earnings.  He 
observes,  with  truth,  that  children  can  begin  to  learn  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  where  the  education  is  persistent,  as  in  Saxony, 
what  they  learn  is  something  marvellous.  Not  to  go  so  &r 
from  home,  we  may  see  this  among  the  regularly  attending 

*  We  shall  see,  further  on,  that  the  truancy  and  irreg^ularity  of  the 
American  schools  is  attributed  by  other  authorities  to  quite  another  cause- 
namely,  the  American  system  of  *  Free  Schools.' 

^  'Report  of  the  First  General  Meeting  of  the  National  Edncatioii 
T^ague  at  Birmmgham,  October  12  and  13,  18G0,'  p.  132.  London  : 
Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 
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children  in  our  infant  schools,  in  which  the  maximum  age  is 
seven  years. 

By  the  new  Labour  Act  of  North  Germany,  which  applies  to 
the  whole  labouring  population,  it  is  prescribed,  that  no  child 
shall  begin  to  work  until  the  age  of  twelve,  and  he  has  been 
six  years  at  sohool ;  that  every  child  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
shall  not  work  more  than  six  hours  daily,  and  shall  attend 
school  three  hours  daily ;  and  that  every  child  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  shall  attend  school  six  hours  per  week.' 

I  liave  quoted  thus  largely  from  this  important  statement ; 
first  on  aooount  of  the  interesting  information  with  which  it 
abounds,  and  secondly  because,  in  examining  the  principles  of 
the  two  great  parties  on  the  Education  question  in  these 
countries,  I  deem  it  better  to  allow  the  leaders  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, than  to  give  merely  the  substance  of  their  opinions. 

With  respect  to  the  third  point,  in  controvert,  that  to  all 

SCHOOLS  AIDBD   BT  LOCAL   RATES    ADMITTANCB    OUGHT    TO    BBJRCf, 

the  League  argues,  that,  if  the  principles  of  ratiag'and  com- 
pulsory attendance  are  admitted,  it  follows  that  schools  must 
be  and  ought  to  be  free.  *  It  would  not  be  just  or  wise  to  rate 
the  poorer  class  of  householders  to  provide  schools,  and  then  to 
make  them  pay  for  the  admission  of  their  children.  The  pro- 
posal to  make  a  general  charge  for  admission,  and  to  exempt 
by  special  vote  those  who  will  put  in  the  plea  of  poverty,  is 
really  to  pauperize  and  degrade  the  very  class  who  most  require 
to  be  elevated,  and  to  create  invidious  and  hateful  distinctions 
which  will  be  destructive  of  anything  like  a  dignified  national 
character.'  * 

Let  us  now  hear  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Union  on  these  points.  At  the  first  session  of  that  body,  held 
at  Manchester,  on  November  3  and  4,  1869,  the  president,  the 
Earl  of  Harrowby,  K.O.,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

What  is  their  scheme?  Free  schools,  no  payment  to  be  exacted 
from  the  parents ;  scliools  maintained  by  the  raten ;  no  subscriptionfl, 

»  Ibid.,  p.  138.  »  Leaflet  No.  70  (10,000-^-70). 
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the  Bchoolfl  to  be  what  is  called  'onaectariaii,*  meaniiigy  in  other  mnda, 
the  absence  of  religion.  We  object  to  all  ihcM  three  grovmdflw  We 
say  that  free  schools  are  not  yaloed  by  the  parenti  or  the  bhilcbca. 
I  do  not  go  into  the  proof  of  &eae  pointa.  The  papers  that  are  to 
follow  will  go  into  such  point!  in  detaiL  But  I  am  tdll^g  joa  Ibe 
grounds  of  our  objection.  We  hold  that  free  schoola  are  not  Tilaad 
by  the  parents  or  by  the  childrm.  We  appeal  to  the  endfloee  d 
America  in  our  fitTour  upon  that  point,  where  the  freeHKhool  i^itan 
prevails.  We  hold  that  it  is  not  fiur  to  charge  i^Km  the  rafcei  d 
particular  localities  this  burden  which  ought  to  be  borne  by  tiM 
imperial  flmds.  We  hold  that  it  is  not  fiur  that  this  burden  ■hooU 
be  imposed  upon  one  class  of  the  wealth  of  this  country — merdy  190a 
tliat  realized  property  visible  to  the  eye^-^nd  that  (he  mneh  liigv 
extent  of  property  which  exists  in  personal^  should  be  really  exemptsil 
We  hold  f\irthery  as  the  greatest  of  all  objectiona,  that  under  As 
plausible  name  of  '  unsectarian,'  they  mean  practically  that  no  reKgico 
shall  be  taught  in  the  schools.  We  admit  that  there  la  a  deficiflnef 
in  quality  as  well  as  quantity;  but  we  do  not  see  that  the  rate- 
supported  scheme  of  secular  teaching  gives  the  least  seouri^  f» 
superiority  in  the  quality  of  the  teaching  over  the  voluntary  scheme; 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  putting  the  education  of  the  country  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  most  niggardly.  How  are  the  ratepqren 
represented  now  7  By  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  Are  they  the  moit 
liberal  in  support  of  education?  Don't  we  know  with  what  difficulty 
education  is  enforced  in  our  workhouses  7  Don't  we  know  how  the 
whole  force  of  the  Government  has  to  be  constantly  exercised  to  compel 
the  employment  of  adequate  teachers  7  We  know  that  a  great  portion 
of  the  ratepayers  are  most  niggardly  administrators  of  the  rates  for 
purposes  from  which  they  do  not  see  an  immediate  return.  There- 
fore, there  would  be  no  security  for  superior  secular  education  in  these 
new  rate-supported  schools ;  on  the  contrary,  all  experience  teaches  us 
to  look  with  jea]ou£(y  at  the  maintenance  of  education  by  those  who 
represent  the  ratepayers.  In  regard  to  the  still  higher  object  <^  the 
religious  education  of  the  children,  your  provision  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient at  the  present  moment,  but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  absolutely 
struck  at  by  the  proposed  system  which  is  now  before  the  public  7  Do 
yve  not  consider  the  religious  education  of  the  people  as  the  highest 
element  of  quality  7  Do  we  consider  that  there  could  be  any  edu- 
cation at  all  to  the  child  without  at  least  a  moral  education  ?  What 
will  be  your  morals  without  religion?  I  have  not  seen  their  text- 
book of  morals.  Is  it  Confucius  ?  Is  it  Buddha  7  Where  is  the  code 
of  morals  you  are  going  to  substitute  for  the  Scriptures  7     Let  us  see 
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it.  What  will  be  the  freah  basis  of  morals  upon  which  the  children 
mre  to  be  instructed  ?  Do  you  mean  that  there  shall  be  no  religious 
teaching  and  no  moral  teaching  ?    Do  you  mean  that  you  shall  not  even 

"talk  of  the  Ten  Commandments  ? 

What  we  are  dealing  with  is  practically  the  education  of  the  poorest 

mnd  the  most  ignorant  classes  of  the  community.     We  are  asked  to 

teach  no  religion  to  this  most  ignorant  class  of  the  community.     We 

asked  to  leave   them  to  their  parents.     Who  are  the  parents  of 

children  7     They  find  it  difficult  enough  to  make  the  sacrifice  of 

Hheir  children's  labour  in  order  that  they  may  attend  one  school.     Do 

^fon  mean  to  ask  them  to  make  a  further  sacrifice  of  labour,  of  time,  and 

of  exertion  in  order  that  they  may  attend  a  second,  a  religious  school  7 

Ziook  at  the  double  machinery  you  must  employ,  the  double  sets  of 

teachers.     Instead  of  having  religion  taught  in  school  with  reading  and 

writing,  the  children  would  have  to  go  to  another  place  and  be  taught 

leligion  separately.     This  would  necessitate  double  sets  of  buildings, 

double  sets  of  teachers,  double  demand  upon  time,  double  demand 

upon  labour,  double  demand  on  the  parent  for  the  sacrifice  of  the 

child's  company  and  contributions  to  the  family  earnings.^ 

The  League,  as  we  have  seen,  would  have  education  compul- 
sory by  law,  as   in  Germany   and   Switzerland.     Under   this 
system,  parents  would    be   liable  to  be  summoned  before  a 
magistrate,  and  fined  for  the  non-attendance  of  their  children 
at  school.     Now  the  Union  would  exercise  only  an  mdirect 
compulsion,  such   as  that   secured   under  the  Factory  Acts, 
whereby  a  certificate  of  attendance  at  school  is  required,  to 
enable  children  to  work  half-time  in  factories  and  workshops. 
There  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  working  of  these  Acts. 
We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Mimdella,  M.P.,  pronounces  them  to  be 
failures.''    On  the  other  hand  we  are  told  that*  the  security. 
for  attendance  under  these  Acts  is  perfect.     A  register  of 
attendance  is  kept  by  the  schoolmaster,  and,  without  his  certi-* 
ficate,  no  employer  can  admit  the  child  to  his  factory,  under  a 
heavy  penalty.     Hence  there  are  three  parties  interested  in  the 
regular  school  attendance  of  the  child : — ^the  parent,  who,  with- 

*  'Authorised  Report  of  the  Educational  Congress  of  the  Union  at 
Manchester,  November  3  and  4, 1869/  p.  3.  London :  Longmans  &  Co. 

*  Page  416. 
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out  the  schoolmaster's  certificate,  would  lose  a  week's  wages ; 
the  employer,  who  would  lose  a  week's  work  ;  and  the  school- 
master, who  receives  the  school  fees.  Moreover,  the  sub  inspector 
pays  periodical  visits  to  school  and  factory,  and  quickly  disooven 
any  irregularity,  and,  if  necessary,  summons  the  offending  p•^ 
ties  before  the  magistrates,  who  inflict  the  appropriate  peml- 
ties.'^  The  Union  proposes  that  these  provisions  should  be 
extended  to  children  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  every  other 
kind  of  industry. 

The  following  are  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  here 
referred  to : — 

Children  of  between  eight  and  thirteen  years  of  age  workiag 
in  feictories  are  permitted  by  law  to  be  employed  only  half  the 
day ;  and  that  only  on  condition  that  they  attend  school  for  some 
part  of  the  other  half;  that  is,  they  must  attend  some  school,  to  be 
selected  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  for  three  hours,  morning 
or  afternoon,  on  five  working  days  of  the  week  during  tiie 
summer  months,  and  for  three  hours  in  the  morning,  or  two 
liours  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  winter  months ;  or,  in  certain 
cases,  on  alternate  days,  provided  that  in  such  cases  the  school 
attendance  is  not  less  than  five  hoiu^  a  day  on  the  other  alter- 
nate days,  except  on  Saturday,  on  wliicb  day  no  school  attend- 
ance is  required.     The  employer  is  bound  to  obtain  the  school 
voucher  proving  the  attendance.     The  child  is  to  pay  for  its 
own  education  out  of  its  earning^,  to  the  extent  of  one-twelftb ; 
but  if  this  does  not  amount  to  2d.,  then  the  employer  may  be 
compelled  to  make  up  the  difference.     The  following  are  the 
penalties  imder  which  these  provisions  are  enforced.     For  any 
infringement  of  them,  employers  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  208.,  nor  more  than  60«.,  for  each  child  ;  and  parents,  not 
more  than  208.,  nor  less  than  58.     The  teaching  may  be  that 
which  can  most  readily  be  obtained.* 

*  *  Paper  by  Colonel  Akroyd,  M.P.,  at  Leeds  Conference  of  the  National 
Education  Union  of  December  8,  1869/ p.  21.     London  :  Longmans  &  Ca 
»  <  Leeds  Conference  of  National  Education  Uuiou,  Dec.  8, 18G0,'  p.  60. 
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This  system,  known  as  the  half-time  system  of  labour  and 
^ucation  combined,  prevails  mostly  in  textile  works  and 
earthenware  works ;  but  by  recent  legislation  it  has  been 
extended  to  most  other  works,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  to  the 
same  kind  of  labour  in  dwelling  houses.^ 

Mr.  Baker,  whose  opinions  derive  great  weight  from  his 
extensive  official  experience,  would  adhere  to  this  system, 
judiciously  extending  its  provisions.     He  says : — 

I  look  at  this  question  with  the  experience  of  the  last  five-and-thirty 
years,  when  I  first  introduced  the  Factory  Act  of  1888  to  tfhe  manu- 
facturing interests  of  this  vast  county,'  when  there  were  very  few 
public  schools  in  towns,  and  none  at  all  in  villages,  and  when  nearly 
all  the  education  obtained  by  the  people,  masters  as  well  as  workerH, 
was  at  the  Sunday  school.  Yet  the  Act  of  1888  was  peremptory,  that 
within  thirty  months  everj  child  employed  should  attend  adiool  as  a 
condition  of  employment.  At  first  factory  education  commenced  in 
the  firing-holes  of  engine-houses,  with  the  engine  tenter  for  school- 
master, and  four  square  inches  of  the  Leeds  Mercury  for  books;  but 
BE  the  necessity  clearly  arose  to  the  minds  of  the  mill  occupiers  and  the 
public  that  more  school  accommodation  was  needed,  there  was  no  luck 
of  philanthropy  to  overcome  it 

Well,  we  have  entered  again  on  the  same  phase.  The  law  has  said 
that  within  thirty  months  every  child  employed  in  any  handicraft  shall 
be  educated  as  a  condition  of  employment ;  and  this  Union  responds 
to  the  law,  but  desires  to  extend  the  same  provision  to  all  classes,  and 
to  eveiy  human  being  that  needs  it. 

And,  once  again,  I  deferentially  believe  that,  without  any  spasmodic 
ftnd  violent  changes,  the  safe  track  is  that  of  supplementing  our  former 
effc^rts — of  putting  all  the  laws  which  enforce  education  into  activity  ; 
of  stimulating  parental  feeling  to  the  discharge  of  its  natural  duties  by 
the  prospect  of  better  things  to  come  for  their  children,  as  well  as  by 
that  of  a  speedier  and  more  lucrative  employment  aa  its  reward;  and 
of  thus  impressing  upon  all  classes  the  certain  advantages  of  self-help.* 

The  principle  of  free  schools  (says  another  leading  member  of  the 
Union),  1  believe  to  be  altogether  vicious  and  proved  to  be  so  by 


Paper  by  Robert  Baker,  fisq.,  Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  t*actorieii 
LoDdon :  Longmans  &  Co. 

>  Ibid. 

■  Yorkshire.  •  Ibid.,  p.  52. 
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experience.  The  syetem  certainly  does  not  answer  in  tBe  Uoitel 
States,  the  only  country  where  it  prevails  to  any  extent.  The  amoiDt 
of  truancy  and  irregularity  in  the  American  schools  is  the  suhject  of 
incessant  complaint  and  grave  alarm  to  the  school  superintendents  aS 
over  the  Union.  ....  The  opinion  of  the  most  experienced  and  tt- 
lightened  educators  in  every  country  is  adverse  to  gratuitous  educitioii 
This  was  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Chalmers  and  Brougham.  'Dai  ' 
which  parents  do  not  pay  for  they  do  not  value,  and  oonsequentl^  they 
do  not  watch  over  the  attendance  of  their  children  at  schooL  Nor  ii 
there  any  ground  of  necessity  or  utility  for  exempting  the  bulk  oi  tbe 
working  classes  from  the  honourable  duty  of  contributing  towards  die 
education  of  their  children,  and  for  thus  throvring  the  burden  en  tbe 
rates  and  taxes  of  the  country.^ 

These  views  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  actual  amount  of 
school  pence  annually  received  in  Great  Britain.  We  ha^ 
seen  that  it  was  no  less  than  604,8022.  in  the  twelve  montb 
ending  August  31,  1870.* 

The  following  observations  on  compulsion,  by  the  sane 
authority,  are  of  much  value,  and  may  profitably  be  read 
alongside  Mr.  Mundella's  argument  on  the  subject,  already 
quoted : — 

Compulsory  attendance  at  school — the  last  item  of  the  Leaguers 
programme — are  words  easily  pronounced,  but  would  be  found  ex- 
tremely difiicult  of  enforcement.  In  the  United  States,  at  least  in 
Massachusetts,  compulsory  attendance  is  required  by  law;  but  Mr. 
Fraser  tells  us  that  the  law  is  not  and  cannot  be  enforced,  because  it 
is  contrary  to  the  public  feeling.  In  Prussia  and  other  German  States, 
compulsory  attendance  is  successful,  but  it  originated  long  since,  under 
the  strictest  despotism  of  military  monarchs,  who  governed  their 
subjects  as  they  governed  their  regiments  of  grenadiers.  It  also  prevails 
in  the  Eepublican  cantons  of  Switzerland;  but  there  the  small  des- 
potic governments  in  some  respects  exercise  the  authority  of  a  father 
in  his  household,  and  have  institutions  scarcely  consistent  with  English 
notions  of  political  and  civil  liberty.  .  .  .  We  cannot,  tlierefore,  argue 


'  '  Authorized  Report  of  the  Educational  Conference  of  the  Union  at 
Leeds,  December  8,  I860.'  Opening  Address  by  E.  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P., 
p.  16.     London :  Longmans  &  Co.    I8G9. 

'  See  p.  406. 
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conclusively  from  the  example  of  a  few  countries  in  which  direct  com- 
pulsion has  succeeded,  when  there  are  larger  and  more  numerous 
countries  in  which  it  has  either  failed  or  has  not  been  attempted.^ 

Mr.  Baines  justly  observes  that  direct  compulsion,  enforced 
(as  it  must  be)  by  the  policeman,  would  be  very  odious  in  a 
populous  and  free  coimtry,  where  the  visits  of  the  policeman 
are  generally  associated  with  degradation  and  crime.  He  then 
deals  with  the  proposal,  that,  instead  of  a  periodical  visit  of  a 
policeman  to  every  house,  there  shall  be  a  register  made  of  all 
the  children  of  the  school  age  ;  that  this  register  shall  be  com- 
pared with  the  school  registers ;  and  that  if  the  children  are 
found  not  attending  school,  they  or  their  parents  shall  be  sum- 
moned before  the  magistrate,  first  admonished  and  then  fined ; 
and  in  default  of  payment  of  fine,  as  a  matter  of  course,  im- 
prisonment would  follow.  To  form  such  a  register,  he  main- 
tains, would  be  a  serious  business.  In  Leeds  alone  it  would 
contain  more  than  30,000  entries  of  children  from  six  to  twelve 
years  of  age.  It  would  require  correction  every  three  months 
by  the  addition  of  children  attaining  the  school  age,  and  the 
exclusion  of  those  who  pass  beyond  it.  The  comparison  of  the 
school  registers  with  the  general  registers  would  be  a  matter  of 
great  labour  and  diflBculty,  owing  to  the  frequent  changes  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  and  the  attendance  of  the  children 
at  the  more  than  three  hundred  schools  in  the  borough.^ 

In  the  township  of  Leeds  alone,  including  something  more  than  half 
the  population  of  the  borough,  there  are  about  9,000  removals  every 
year.  To  trace  the  children  in  their  removals  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  as  very  oilen  the  parents  cannot  be  traced.  Lmumerable 
mistakes  would  be  made  ;  and  the  hunt  after  children  under  such  diffi- 
culties would  provoke  a  strong  sense  of  annoyance,  ending  perhaps  in 
ridicule.  How  the  school  officerp,  the  police,  or  the  magistrates  are  to 
distinguish  between  lawful  and  unlawful  cases  of  absence  from  school, 


»  Ibid.,  pp.  16, 17. 

'  *  More  than  SCO  schools  in  the  borough  of  Leeds,'  speaks  well  for  the 
efforts  of  the  DeDominational  system,  under  which  they  were  established 
and  maintained. 
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hi  the  endless  diTersitjr  of  tbe  drcmnBtaaoes  of  the  poor»  I  oumot  ooo* 
ceive ;  nor  how  Uiey  are  to  levy  fines  on  Isbooren  who  ue  on  tk 
verge  of  pauperiflDiy  or  to  oommit  to  prison  tlM  &tliers  who  sie  tk 
only  bread-winners  of  the  fiunily.  My  belief  is,  that  to  enforce  soch  « 
law  in  a  town  like  Leeds  would  be  odious  and  expenidve  hejixA 
measure,  if  not  qiute  impnictioable.^ 

Admitting  that  the  law  of  compulsion  need  be  put  in 
motion  in  only  one  case  in  every  ten,  in  order,  by  making 
examples,  to  induce  a  general  attendance  at  school,  we  should 
have  in  England  and  Wales  at  least  100,000  of  these  *  odious 
and  expensive '  prosecutions,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  League 
that  there  are  *  more  than  a  million  children  in  England  and 
Wales  who  ought  to  be  at  school,  and  who  are  not  at  schooL* 

Mr.  Baines  expresses  a  decided  preference  for  the  indirect 
compulsion  recommended  by  the  Union.  His  idea  is  that 
direct  compulsion  should  be  confined  to  that  section  of  the 
poorer  classes  (not,  comparatively,  very  large)  who  are  the 
objects  contemplated  in  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts.  But  he 
thinks  that,  even  in  the  case  of  these,  *  the  police  should  be 
preceded  by  the  l>enevolent  agents  of  Education  Aid  Socie- 
ties, like  that  at  Manchester,  who  should  distinguish  between 
the  merely  unfortunate  and  the  vicious,  and  kindly  help  the 
children  of  the  former  to  obtain  schooling.  By  such  arrange- 
ments as  these  the  social  want  might  be  supplied,  without  any 
offence  to  English  notions  of  liberty,  and  without  the  enor- 
mously difficult  work  of  keeping  a  police  supervision  over 
every  household  in  the  land.'  * 

'  *  Authorised  Report  of  the  Educational  Conference  of  the  Uoinn  si 
Leeds,  December  8,  I860.'  Opening  Addiess  by  £.  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P., 
p.  18.    London :  Longmans  &  Co.    1869. 

*  Ibid.  p.  19. 
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BRITISH   PBIMABT  SDUCATION   OF  THE  PBESSNt. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  exertions  of  these 
two  great  parties,  the  League  and  the  Union,  prepared  the 
ground  for  legislation,  and,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliatnent, 
greatly  aided  Govemment  in  passing  the  Elementary  Education 
Act  of  1870.* 

The  objects  of  this  Act,  which  applies  only  to  England  and 
Wales,  are  the  supply  of  elementary  schools  in  districts,  which 
have  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  public  school  accommodation, 
the  maintenance  and  regulation  of  all  public  elementary  schools, 
and  their  general  supervision  by  the  State. 

For  these  important  objects,  the  ^Education  Department,* 
or,  in  other  words,  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  Education,^  have  most  extensive  powers. 

DefirMon  of  an  ElenieTdary  School* 

The  term  ^  elementary  school '  means  a  school  or  department 
of  a  school  at  which  elementary  education  is  the  principal 
part  of  the  education  there  given,  and  does  not  include  any 
school  or  department  of  a  school  at  which  the  ordinary  pay- 
ments, in  respect  of  the  instruction,  from  each  scholar,  exceed 
nine  pence  a  week.' 

School  Districts. 

The  school  districts,  as  set  forth  in  the  First  Schedule  of  the 
Act,  are  The  Metropolis — Boroughs,  except  Oxford — the  Di^ 

^  SSkM  Victoria,  Chap.  75.    An  Act  to  provide  for  pubHo  Ekinentarjr 
Edttcation  in  England  and  Wales.    (August  0, 1870). 
>  Defittitian  of  terms  in  the  Act.  *  Ibid. 
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trict  of  the  local  board  of  Oxford — and  Plurishefi  ^  not  induded 
in  any  of  the  above-named  districta. 

Supply  of  Sehoala. 

It  is  enacted  that  there  shall  be  provided  for  every  school 
district  a  sufficient  amount  of  aoconmiodation  in  public  ele- 
mentary schools  (as  hereinafter  defined)  available  for  all  the 
children  resident  in  such  district  for  whose  elementary  educa- 
tion efficient  and  suitable  provision  is  not  otherwise  made,  and 
that  where  there  is  an  insufficient  amount  of  such  accommo- 
dation, in  the  Act  referred  to  as '  public  school  accommodation,' 
the  deficiency  shall  be  supplied  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
Act.* 

That  is  to  say — where  the  Education  Department  are  satis- 
fied (through  returns  which  they  shall  cause  to  be  made,  and 
after  such  inquiry,  if  any,  as  they  think  necessary),  and  have 
given  public  notice,  that  there  is  an  insufficient  amount  of 
public  school  accommodation  for  any  school  district,  and  the 
deficiency  is  not  supplied,  the  Department  shall  cause  a  school 
board  to  be  formed  for  the  district,  and  shall  send  a  requisition 
to  the  school  board  so  formed,  requiring  them  to  take  proceed- 
ings forthwith  for  supplying  the  public  school  accommodation 
mentioned  in  the  requisition,  and  the  school  board  shall  supply 
the  same  accordingly.' 

In  doing  this,  the  Education  Department  must  take  into 
consideration  every  school,  whether  public  elementary  or  not, 
and  whether  actually  situated  in  the  school  district  or  not, 
which,  in  their  opinion,  gives,  or  will,  when  completed,  give, 
efficient  elementary  education  to,  and  is,  or  will,  when  com- 
pleted, be  suitable  for,  the  children  of  such  district.^ 

It  is  imperatively  enacted  that  the  Education  Department 
shall  take  proceedings  for  the  supply  of  schools  immediately 

'  The  term  '  paritih/  under  the  Act,  means  a  place  for  which,  for  the  time 
bf'ing,  a  separate  poor  rate  is  or  can  he  made.     Definition  of  terms. 
=*  Sec.  5.  »  Sees.  6,  8,  10.  *  Sec.  8. 
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after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  the  same  in  future  years,  after 
the  receipt  of  returns,  subsequent  to  the  first,  with  respect  to 
any  school  district,  and  after  such  inquiry  as  they  may  deem 
necessary,* 

Again,  where  application  is  made  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment  with  respect  to  any  school  district  by  the  persons  who,  if 
there  were  a  school  board  in  that  district,  would  elect  the  school 
board,  or  with  respect  to  any  borough,  by  the  council ;  or  where 
the  Education  Department  are  satisfied  that  the  managers  of 
any  elementary  school  in  any  school  district  are  unable  or 
unwilling  any  longer  to  maintain  such  school,  and  that,  if 
the  school  is  discontinued,  the  amoimt  of  public  school  ac- 
conunodation  for  such  district  mil  be  insufficient ;  the  Edu- 
cation Department  may,  if  they  think  fit,  without  making  the 
inquiry  or  publishing  the  notices  required  by  the  Act  before 
the  formation  of  a  school  board,  but  after  such  inquiry,  public 
or  other,  and  such  notice,  as  they  think  sufficient,  cause  a  school 
board  to  be  formed  for  such  district,  and  send  a  requisition  to 
such  school  board  requiring  them  to  take  proceedings  forth- 
with for  supplying  the  public  school  accommodation  mentioned 
in  the  requisition.' 

Here  we  have,  so  far,  a  most  effective  system  for  the  sufficient 
supply  of  public  school  acconunodation  to  the  children  of  the 
working  classes.  The  Education  Department,  through  the  re- 
turns which  they  are  authorized  and  enjoined  to  procure,  are 
thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  supply  of  elementary  schools  in 
all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  every  borough  and  parish  of 
England  and  Wales.  These  returns  may  be  supplemented  by 
any  inquiry  the  Department  may  think  necessary;  and  the 
returns  and  inquiries  will  be  repeated  periodically,  as  they 
may  be  required.  Accordingly,  proceedings  were  taken  by  the 
Department,  immediately  on  the  passing  of  the  Act,  to  have 
school  boards  elected,  whose  duty  it  is  to  supply,  maintain,  and 
carry  on  the  requisite  additional  schools  in  tUe  most  efficient 

»  Sees.  8, 13.  »  Sec.  12. 
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manner^  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  Department, 
on  which  it  is  imperative  to  see  that  this  is  done. 

Evidently,  with  a  view  to  urging  the  immediate  general 
establishment  of  schools,  where  required,  it  was  enacted,  in 
section  96,  that  no  parliamentarj  grant  should  be  irade  in  aid 
of  building,  enlaiging,  improving,  or  fitting  up  any  elemeataiy 
school,  except  in  pursuance  of  a  memorial  duly  dgned,  and  con- 
taining the  infonnation  required  by  the  Education  Department 
for  enabling  them  to  decide  on  the  application,  and  sent  to  the 
Education  Department  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
fiusts:— 

In  the  year  1870,  grants  were  made  for  building  78,  and 
enlarging  or  improving  96  schools. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Oouncil  on  Education  in  1839  to  the  end  of  1870,  grants 
were  made  for  building  5,016,  and  enlarging  or  improving  2,319 
schools. 

In  the  year  1870  the  Committee  received  no  lees  than  3,230 
applications  for  aid  ;  viz.,  1,723  to  erect  new  buildings,  1,479  to 
enlarge  or  improve  schools,  and  28,  in  which  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  applicants  wished  to  enlarge  or  rebuild.  Of  these 
3,230  applications,  no  fewer  than  3,111  were  received  between 
the  Ist  of  August  and  31  st  of  December,  and  the  great 
majority  in  the  last  two  months  of  the  year.* 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  of  these  3,230  applications,  less 
than  one-tenth  were  from  Nonconformists  and  Undenomioa- 
tionalists,  and  more  than  nine-tenths  were  from  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  other  Denominationalists.*    This 

*  <  Report  of  the  Conoinitlee  of  Council  on  Education  for  1870-71/ 
p.  xix. 

'  'Report  of  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  NatiouRl  Educational  League  at 
Birmingham,  October  17  and  18^  1671/ p.  15.  LcLdon:  Simpkini  Mar- 
shall &  Co. 
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is  an  additional  proof  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  being 
in  favour  of  Denominational  Education. 

School  boards,  it  will  be  understood,  are  constituted  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  rate-aided  unsecta- 
rian  schools,  to  supplement  schools  previously  existing,  whether 
denominational  or  others,  so  as  to  fill  up  every  void,  and  com- 
pletely supply  the  educational  necessities  of  the  country. 

There  are  two  classes  of  schools,  therefore,  now  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Education  Department  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil ;  viz.,  first,  all  Church  of  England,  British  and  Foreign, 
Catholic,  and  other  voluntary  schools,  which  comply  with  the 
conditions  which  constitute  *  Public  Elementary  Schools,'  and, 
secondly,  those  which  are  the  special  creation  of  the  new 
Act — School  Board  Schools — also  complying  with  the  same 
conditions. 

Let  us  now  see  what  these  conditions  are ;  and  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  two  classes  of  schools. 

Pvhlic  Elementary  Schools. 

It  is  enacted  that  every  elementary  school  which  is  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  following  regulations  shall  be  a  public 
elementary  school  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  and  that 
every  public  elementary  school  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  following  regulations  (a  copy  of  which  regulations 
shall  be  conspicuously  put  up  in  every  such  school) ;  namely — 

1.  It  shall  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of  any  child  being  ad- 
mitted into  or  continuing  in  the  school,  that  he  shall  attend  or  abstain 
from  attending  any  Sunday  school,  or  any  place  of  religious  worship, 
or  that  he  Hhall  attend  any  religious  observance  or  any  instruction  in 
religious  subjects  in  the  school  or  elsewhere,  from  which  obeervance  or 
instruction  he  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent,  or  that  he  shall,  if 
withdrawn  by  his  parent,  attend  the  school  on  any  day  exclusively  set 
apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body  to  which  his  parent 
bi'longs : 

2.  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  is 
practised  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given  at  any  meeting  of 
the  school  shall  be  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  the 
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beginning  and  the  end  of  such  meetings  and  diall  be  inaerted  in  a 
time-table  to  be  approved  by  the  Bducation  Department,  and  to  be 
kept  permanently  and  oonspicuonsly  affixed  in  every  school-room ;  and 
any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by  hia  parent  from  aach  obaorvmnce  or 
instraction  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  benefits  of  the  school: 

8.  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  of 
Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  so,  however,  that  it  shall  be  no  part  of  the 
duties  of  such  inspector  to  inquire  into  any  instruction  in  religioiu 
subjects  given  at  such  school,  or  to  examine  any  scholar  therein  in 
religious  knowledge  or  in  any  religious  subject  or  book : 

4.  The  school  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  oonditions 
required  to  be  fidfilled  by  an  elementary  school  in  order  to  obtain  an 
annual  parliamentary  grant  ^ 

ParliavM'ntaTy  QraTd. 

Under  the  new  Act,  no  parliamentary  grant  can  be  made  to 
any  elementary  school,  which  is  not  a  'public  elementary 
school '  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.' 

CimdiMona  of  the  Annual  PaHiameTUary  OranL 

The  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  an  elementary 
school,  in  order  to  obtain  an  annual  parliamentary  grant,  are 
those  contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  Education  Department 
in  force  for  the  time  being,  and,  among  other  matters,  provide 
that  after  March  31,  1871— 

(1.)  Such  grant  shall  not  be  made  in   respect  of  any  instruction  in 

religious  subjects : 
(2.)  Such  grant  shall  not  for  any  year  exceed  the  income  of  the  school 
for  that  year  which  was  derived  from  voluntary  contributions, 
and  from  school  fees,  and  from  any  sources  other  than  the  par- 
liamentary grant ; 
but  such  conditions  do  not  require  that  the  school  shall  be  in  connexion 
with  a  religious  denomination,  or  that  religious  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  the  school,  and  do  not  give  any  preference  or  advantage  to 
any  school  on  the  ground  that  it  is  or  is  not  provided  by  a  school 
board.* 

The  managers  of  every  elementary  school  are  empowered  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  required  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  to  be 

*  Sec.  7.  «  Sec.  96.  »  Sec.  07. 
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fuljSlled  in  order  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  grant,  notwith- 
standing any  provision  contained  in  any  instrument  regulating 
the  trusts  or  management  of  their  school,  and  to  apply  such 
grant  accordingly.* 

The  preliminary  conditions  of  the  annual  grant,  set  forth  in 
the  New  Code  of  Begulations  of  the  Privy  Council,  under  dat« 
February  7,  1871,  are: — 

Before  any  grant  is  made  to  a  school  the  Education  Department 
rauHt  be  satisfied  that — 

(a.)  The  school  is  conducted  as  a  public  elementary  school ;  and 
no  child  is  refused  admission  to  the  school  on  other  than 
reasonable  grounds. 

(b.)  The  school  is  not  carried  on  with  a  view  to  private  emolument. 

(c.)  The  school  premises  are  healthy,  well  lighted,  drained,  and  ven- 
tilated, properly  furnished,  supplied  with  suitable  offices,  and 
contain  in  the  principal  school-room  at  least  80  cubical  feet 
of  internal  space,  and  in  the  school-room  and  class-rooms 
at  least  8  square  feet  of  area,  for  each  child  in  average  at- 
tendance. 

(^d.)  The  principal  teacher  is  certificated.^ 

Exception : — 

An  evening  school  may  be  taught  by  an  assistant  teacher 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  Article  79.' 

(e.)  Notice  is  immediately  given  to  the  Department  of  the  date  at 
which  the  teacher  enters  on  the  charge  of  the  school,  from 
which  date  the  grant  is  computed. 

(/.)  The  girls  in  the  school  are  taught  plain  needlework  and  cutting- 
out  as  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction. 

( g,)  The  in&nts,  if  any,  attending  the  school  are  instructed  suitably 
to  their  age,  and  in  a  manner  not  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
struction of  the  older  children. 

(A.)  Registers  of  admission  and  daily  attendance,  and  accotmts  of 
income   and    expenditure,   are    accurately  kept  and   duly 


»  Sec.  99. 

'  Certificated  Teachers, — ^Teachers  in  order  to  obtain  certificates,  must  be 
examined  and  must  midergo  probation  by  actual  service  in  school. 

'  Ametant  Teachers.— 79,  Pupil-teachers  who  have  completed  their  en- 
gagement with  credit  may  serve  as  assistants  in  schools  in  place  of  pupil- 
teachers,  without  being  required  to  be  annually  examined. 
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audited :  and  all  atatistioal  returns  and  oertifioates  of  eha- 
racter  (AxticleB  67,  77,  and  80)  may  be  aooepted  aa  tnui- 
worthy.* 
(i.)   Three  persons  have  designated  one  of  tfaenr  number  to  agn  the 
receipt  for  the  grant  on  behalf  of  the  school. 

Exception: — 
The  treasurer  of  a  school  board  signs  the  raoeipt  for 
grants  to  schools  provided  by  the  board. 

TTp  to  the  period  of  the  new  Act  coming  into  operation, 
Oovemment  gave  its  annual  aid  to  all  elementary  schools,  in 
consideration  of  the  religious,  as  well  as  the  secular,  instruction 
imparted  therein.   Now,  the  Parliamentary  grant  is  given  solely 
in  consideration  of  secular  instruction,  and  no  note  whatever  is 
taken,  by  the  State,  of  religious  instruction.     Under  the  former 
system.  Her  Majest/s  inspectors  were  bound  to  examine  into 
not  only  the  secular,  but  the  religious,  teaching  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  schools  of  the  country — those  of  the  Church 
of  England — ^and  to  report  to  the  Education  Department  on 
the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantify  of  said  religions  instruction ; 
and  as  regards  the  British  and  other  Protestant  schools  not 
in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land   and    other  Scottish   schools,  and   Catholic  schools,  the 
Stato  gave  them  credit   for    imparting  religious  instruction, 
but  did  not  take  any  cognizance  of  the  quantity  or  quality 
thereof.     In  fact,  all  schools  got  credit,  in  the  amount  of  Par- 
liamentary grant  allocated  to  them  severally,  for  religious  in- 
struction imparted.     Now,  under  the  new  system,  no  cognizance 
whatever  is  taken  of  religious  instruction  by  the  Education 
Department ;  and  it  is  expressly  enacted,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
that  to  public  elementary  schools  Hhe  parliamentary  grant 
shall  not  be  made  in  respect  of  any  instruction  in  religious 
subjects.' 

Furthermore,  religious  instruction  is  prohibited,  during  the 

^  These  articles  refer  to  inspectors*  and  mansgers*  annual  certificates  of 
character,  conduct,  attention,  and  efficiency,  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
assistants. 
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ordinary  school  hours,  in  all  schools  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department ;  but  in  the  first  class  of  schools — voluntary 
and  denominational  —  it  is  permitted  (not  enjoined)  either 
before  or  after,  or  both  before  and  after  the  ordinary  school 
hours. 

That  religious  instruction  would  thus  be  given  in  extra 
hours,  in  voluntary  and  denominational  schools,  appears  to 
have  been  contemplated,  as  certain,  by  the  framers  of  the 
Act,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  provisions  : — 

Where  the  managers  of  any  public  elementary  Bchool  not  provided 
by  a  school  board  desire  to  have  their  school  inspected  or  the  scholars 
therein  examined,  as  well  in  respect  of  religious  as  of  other  subjects, 
by  an  inspector  other  than  one  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  such  mana- 
gers may  fix  a  day  or  days  not  exceeding  two  in  any  one  year  for  such 
inspection  or  examination. 

The  managers  shall,  not  less  than  fourteen  days  before  any  day  so 
fixed,  cause  public  notice  of  the  day  to  be  given  in  the  school,  and 
notice  in  writing  of  such  day  to  be  conspicuously  affixed  in  the  school. 

On  any  such  day  any  religious  observance  may  be  practised,  and 
any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  given  at  any  time  during  the 
meeting  of  the  schoel,  but  any  scholar  who  has  been  withdrawn  by  his 
parent  fix)m  any  religious  observance  or  instruction  in  religious  sub- 
jects shall  not  be  required  to  attend  the  school  on  any  such  day.^ 

Under  the  new  Code  of  Minutes  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment (1871),  four  hours  a  day  are  fixed  as  the  minimum 
attendance  for  instruction  in  secular  subjects ;  viz.,  two  hours 
in  the  morning  and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon.'  Beligious 
instruction  must  be  outside  of  these.  It,  therefore,  has  become 
a  much  more  difficult  matter  than  formerly,  when  instruction 
in  religious  subjects  might  be  given  at  any  time.  The  diffi- 
culty can  be  met  only  by  great  zeal  and  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  and  teachers.     The  school-room,  no  doubt, 

»  Sec.  76. 

'  Article  23.  As  there  are  two  school- meetings — morning  and  afternoon 
«— and  as  religions  instruction  may  be  given  before  and  after  any  meeting, 
there  may,  if  it  should  be  considered  desirable,  be  four  instructions  in 
religious  subjects  every  day. 

F  F 
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may  be  freely  used  for  religions  instTQction  and  religiom  oo- 
cises  in  extra  hours,  notice  thereof  being  given  in  the  tiw- 
table  affixed  in  the  school-room.  Moreover,  in  such  mattenrf 
secular  instruction  as  may  occasionally  border  on  religiov 
controversy — history  for  instance — the  State  observes  conqUi 
neutrality,  as  regards  the  books  to  be  used.  Then,  there  ii  m 
prohibition  of  texts  of  Scripture  being  inscribed  on  the  mlK 
or  a  Crucifix,  or  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  being  set  up  a 
the  school-room,  as  formerly,  if  the  managers  please.  But  tk 
law  is  imperative  that  there  shall  be  no  instruction  whatever 
in  religious  subjects,  during  the  ordinaiy  school  hours. 

But  while  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  permitted^ 
outside  the  ordinary  school  hours,  in  voluntary  schools  reodv- 
ing  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant,  it  is  altogether  prohibited 
in  school-board  schools,  which  also  receive  the  Parliamentai; 
grant,  and,  furthermore,  are  built  and  maintained  by  paUk 
rates,  and  managed  by  boards  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  Foi| 
with  respect  to  these  latter,  it  is  enacted,  that  every  school 
provided  by  a  school  board  shall  be  conducted  under  the  con* 
trol  and  management  of  such  board  in  accordance  with  the 
following  regulations : — 

(1.)  The  school  shall  be  a  public  elementary  school,  within  the  mesn- 

ing  of  this  Act : 
(2.)  No  religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  is  distusctiTe 

of  any  particular  denomination  shall  be  taught  in  the  schcoL' 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  provisions  for  the  election  of  school 
boards,  their  constitution,  management,  source  of  income,  and 
powers  and  functions,  under  the  Act. 

Election  of  School  Boards. 

It  is  enacted  that  the  school  board  shall  be  elected — in  a 
borough  by  the  persons  whose  names  are  on  the  burgess  roll  of 
such  borough  for  the  time  being  in  force,  and  in  a  parish  not 
situate  in  the  metropolis  by  the  ratepayers." 

1  Sec.  14.  «  Sec.  29. 
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The  school  board  for  London  is  elected,  in  the  City  by  the 
same  persons  and  in  like  manner  as  common  councilmen  are 
elected,  and  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  metropolis  by  the  same 
persons  and  in  the  same  manner  as  vestrymen,  under  the  Me- 
tropolis Management  Act,  1855,  and  the  Acts  amending  the 
same.'  The  school  board  for  Oxford,  nine  in  number,  is  elected, 
six  by  the  ratepayers,  and  three  by  the  University.^ 

At  every  election,  every  voter  is  entitled  to  a  number  of 
votes  equal  to  the  rilimber  of  the  members  of  the  school  board 
to  be  elected,  and  may  give  all  such  votes  to  one  candidate,  or 
may  distribute  them  among  the  candidates  as  he  thinks  fit.' 

The  Act  provides  that  the  number  of  members  of  a  school 
board  (except  the  school  board  of  the  Metropolis)  shall  be  such 
number,  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen,  as  may  be 
determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Education  Department, 
and  afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  by  a  resolution  of  the  school 
board,  approved  by  the  Education  Department.^ 

The  Education  Department  have,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  fixed  the  number  of  members  of  the 
school  board  for  London  at  forty-nine,  the  numbers  for  the 
several  divisions  being  respectively — Chelsea  four.  City  four, 
Finsbury  six,  Greenwich  four.  Hackney  five,  Lambeth  five, 
Marylebone  seven,  Southwark  four.  Tower  Hamlets  five,  and 
Westminster  five.* 

The  Education  Department  have  the  power  of  altering  any 
of  these  numbers,  by  way  of  increase  or  decrease,  hereafter,  as 
the  population  or  rateable  value  of  any  of  the  divisions  may 
vary.* 

The  Recorder  of  London  is  named  returning  officer  for  the 
first  election  of  the  school  board  of  London ;  and  his  ten 
deputy  returning  officers  are  severally  named  in  the  orders  of 

>  Sec  37  (6). 

*  Sec.  98,  and  Orders  of  Education  Department  of  January  6, 1871. 
»  Sec  29.  *  Sec  31. 

•  Sec.  37  (1).  Fifth  Schedule,  and  Orders  in  Council  of  October  0^  1870. 
«  Sec  39. 

F  F  2 
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1 

the  Education  Department  ;  viz^  the  Secondary  of  the  Gtj 
of  London  for  the  City,  and  vestry  clerks  of  certain  paridws 
for  the  other  nine  districts.' 

The  returning  officer  for  the  first  election  of  the  school  boaid 
of  the  district  of  the  local  board  of  Oxford  is  the  Chaiimtn  of 
the  said  local  board,  or  a  member  thereof  appointed  by  tk 
said  local  board  for  the  purpose.* 

The  returning  officer  of  a  borough,  under  the  Act,  is  the 
Mayor,  or  a  deputy  appointed  under  his  hand.' 

The  returning  officer  of  school  boards  in  parishes  not  sitate 

within  municipal  boroughs,  or  within  the  Metropolis,  is  tbe 

clerk  of  the  union  of  which  the  parish  forms  part,  or  the  posoi 

for  the  time  being  discharging  the  duties  of  such  clerk.^  , 

I 

Trnennial  Election  and  ReOrement  of  Members  of  a         I 

School  Board.  ' 

i 

The  school  boards  are  elected  for  three  years.  The  day  fv  '. 
the  triennial  retirement  of  members  is  the  day  prescribed  ly 
some  minute  or  order  of  the  Education  Department.  Membeis 
retiring  are  re-eligible.  Members  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of 
retiring  members  come  into  office  on  the  day  for  retirement) 
and  hold  office  for  three  years  only.  Casual  vacancies  are 
filled  up  by  an  election  directed  by  an  order  of  the  Education 
Department.* 

'  Orders  in  Council  of  Education  Department,  of  October  7, 1870. 
'  Orders  in  Council  of  January  6,  1871 

•  Orders  in  Council  of  October  27, 1870. 

*  Orders  in  Council  of  Education  Department,  of  December  27,  1870. 
The  31st  Section  enacts  that  the  Educatiou  Department  may  send  a  Rqoifi- 
tion  to  the  Mayor  or  other  officer  or  officers  who  have  power  to  take  pio- 
ceedings  for  holding  the  election  of  a  school  board,  requiring  him  or  them 
to  take  such  proceedings,  and  the  Mayor  and  other  officer  or  oflicera  shaU 
comply  with  such  requisition ;  and  in  case  of  default  some  person  appointed 
by  the  Education  Department  may  take  such  proceedings  and  ahidl  have 
for  that  purpose  the  same  powers  as  the  person  in  default. 

^  Second  Schedule  of  the  Act,  first  part. 
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Disqiudijication  of  Mernhera  by  Non-attendance  or  other 

causes. 

If  a  member  of  the  school  board  absents  himself  during  six 
successive  months  from  all  meetings  of  the  board,  except  from 
temporary  illness,  or  other  cause  to  be  approved  by  the  board,  or 
is  punished  with  imprisonment  for  any  crime,  or  is  adjudged 
bankrupt,  or  enters  into  a  composition  or  arrangement  with  his 
creditors,  it  is  enacted  that  such  person  shall  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  the  school  board,  and  his  office  shall  thereupon  be 
vacant.* 

The  Act  provides  that  no  member  of  a  school  board  or  mana- 
ger appointed  by  them  shall  have  any  place  of  profit  vested  in 
the  school  board  or  in  any  way  share  or  be  concerned  in  the 
profits  of  any  bargain  or  contract  with  the  school  board,  save 
any  sale  of  land  or  loan  of  money  to  a  school  board,  or  any 
bargain  or  contract  made  with  or  work  done  by  a  company  in 
which  such  member  holds  shares,  or  the  insertion  of  any  adver- 
tisement relating  to  the  affairs  of  any  such  school  board  in  any 
newspaper  in  which  such  member  has  a  share  or  interest,  pro- 
vided always  that  he  does  not  vote  with  respect  to  such  sale, 
loan,  bargain,  contract,  work,  or  insertion.* 

Constitution  of  a  School  Board, 

It  is  provided  by  the  30th  section  that  the  school  board 
shall  be  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  school  board  of 
the  district  to  which  they  belong,  having  a  perpetual  succes- 
sion and  a  common  seal,  with  power  to  acquire  and  hold  land 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  without  any  licence  in  mortmain. 

Thus,  the  system  is  eminently  popular  in  its  basis.  Every 
inhabitant  of  each  district,  who  pays  rates,  has  a  vote  in  the 
election  of  the  school  board.  Therefore  the  school  board, 
generally  speaking,  must  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  district 
for  which  it  acts.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ratepayers  are, 

*  Second  Schedule,  first  part  '  Sec  84. 
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as  a  body,  anxious  for,  as,  no  doubt,  their  interests  are  deeply 
involved  in,  the  education — that  is,  education  in  its  strict 
sense — of  the  masses  around  them.  Consequently,  it  is  but  fit 
that  they,  through  their  elected  representatives  on  the  school 
board,  should  take  part  in  carrying  out  the  system  of  piaUic 
elementary  school  instruction,  contemplated  by  the  Act. 
Besides,  as  the  school  fund  will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be 
furnished  out  of  the  rates  which  they  pay,  and,  as  regards  the 
Parliamentary  grant,  out  of  the  taxes  to  which  they  oantribote 
their  proportion,  it  is  considered  only  fiEdr  that  they  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

The  Cumulative  Vote. 

The  clause  enabling  a  voter  to  give  all  his  votes  to  one  can- 
didate, or  to  distribute  them  among  the  candidates  as  he 
thinks  fit,  is  of  more  consequence  than  at  first  sight  may 
appear.^  For  instance,  it  enables  a  minority  to  be  at  least  re- 
presented, if  they  cannot  be  in  force,  on  the  board;  and  this, 
in  itself,  is  of  much  value.  Let  us  suppose  a  district  in  Eng- 
land, in  which  the  Wesleyans,  or  Presbyterians,  or  Catholics 
are  a  small  minority.  The  ratepayers  of  any  one  of  these  deno- 
minations will  naturally,  under  the  circumstances,  agree  among 
themselves  to  give  all  their  votes  for  one  candidate,  and  thus 
they  will  have  a  representative  to  press  their  views  and  guard 
their  interests  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  views  of  a  par- 
ticular creed,  even  though  a  small  minority,  will  receive  fidr 
consideration  from  every  board,  when  those  views  do  not  con- 
travene any  provision  of  the  Act,  or  do  not  nm  counter  to  the 
interests  of  any  other  communion.  Englishmen  are  proverbially 
lovers  of  fair  play,  and  hence  we  may  anticipate  that  it  will 
very  rarely  occur  that  large  majorities  on  school  boards  will 
abuse  their  power  and  unnecessarily  hurt  the  conscientious 
feelings  of  small  minorities  of  their  fellow-subjects. 

That  this  is  no  mere  surmise,  but  is  actually  borne  out^  in 

'  Under  section  29. 


I 
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point  of  fact,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  graceful  tribute, 
lately  paid  by  Archbishop  Manning  to  the  fairness  of  the 
London  School  Board — 

I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without  openly  declaring  that 
not  only  has  the  London  School  Board  in  this  matter  acted  with  a  signal 
justness  and  fairness  towards  our  Catholic  children,  but  there  never  has 
been  a  single  instance  in  which  they  have  not  [immediately  transferred 
to  our  Catholic  schools  those  Catholic  children  who  had  been  brought  up 
by  their  boy-beadles.  The  one  only  instance  in  which  that  transfer 
&iled  was  not  the  fault  of  the  School  Board.  I  wish  also  to  say  diat 
the  conduct  of  some  42  unions  and  boards  of  guardians  throughout 
the  metropolitan  district  has  been,  with  very  rare  exceptions  indeed—- 
and  those  exceptions  were  sometimes  comic,  and  always  unimportant — 
fair,  upright,  just,  and  honourable.^ 

AppovrUment  of  Managers  by  School  Board. 

The  school  board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  from  time  to  time, 
delegate  any  of  their  powers  under  the  Act,  except  the  power 
of  raising  money,  and  in  particular  may  delegate  the  control 
and  management  of  any  school  provided  by  them,  with  or 
without  any  conditions  or  restrictions,  to  a  body  of  managers 
appointed  by  them,  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  persons.' 

The  school  board  may  from  time  to  time  remove  all  or  any 
of  such  mianagers,  and,  within  the  limits  allowed  by  this 
section,  add  to  or  diminish  the  number  of,  or  otherwise  alter 
the  constitution  or  powers  of  any  body  of  managers  formed 
by  it.' 

Managers  so  appointed  may  resign,  on  giving  written  notice 
to  the  school  board.^ 

^  At  the  annual  public  meeting,  in  aid  of  the  funds  for  educating  the 
Catholic  poor  of  the  diocese  of  Westminster,  held  at  St  James's  Hall,  on 
June  20,  1872,  the  ArchbLshop  presiding. 

a  Sec.  15.  »  IWd.  *  Ibid. 
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Eule*  to  be  ohterved  hif  School  MamagorM. 

The  following  are  the  mlea,  to  be  obserred,  respecting  the  pcooeed- 
ings  of  bodies  of  managera  appcunted  by  a  adiool  board :— ^ 

The  managers  maj  elect  a  cfaaizman  of  tbeir  meetingfk  If  no  nek 
chairman  is  elected,  or  if  the  chaizman  eleeted  ia  not  preaeni  althi 
time  appointed  for  holding  the  aame,  the  membeia  present  vaatL  duon 
one  of  their  number  to  be  churman  of  such  meeting.  Tlie  raawyi 
may  meet  and  adjourn  as  they  think  proper.  The  qnoram  of  At 
managers  must  consist  of  such  number  of  membera  aa  may  be  in- 
scribed by  the  school  board  that  appointed  diem,  or,  if  no  nnmbvbi 
prescribed,  of  three  members.  ETery  question  at  a  meeting  muit  bi 
determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  members  preaent  and  Yotag 
on  that  question,  and  in  caae  of  an  equal  division  of  votea  thechainBM 
has  a  second  or  casting  vote. 

The  proceedings  of  the  managers  are  not  invalidated  by  any  vaoiBflf 
or  vacancies  of  their  number. 

Managers  of  existing  schools  may  transfer  same  to  School  Board, 

The  managers  of  any  elementary  school  in  the  district  of  a  school 
board  may,  in  manner  provided  by  the  Act,  make  an  arrangement  witir 
the  school  board  for  transferring  their  school  to  such  school  board,  tnd 
the  (x^bool  board  may  assent  to  such  arrangement — this  of  course  with 
the  consent  of  tlie  Education  Department,  and,  if  there  are  annual 
subscribers  to  such  school,  with  the  consent  of  a  majority,  not  being 
less  than  two-thirds  in  number,  of  those  of  the  annual  subscribeis  who 
are  present  at  a  meeting  duly  summoned  for  the  purpose,  and  vote  on 
tlie  question.* 

Every  school  so  transferred  will,  to  such  extent  and  during  sudi 
times  as  the  school  board  have  under  such  arrangement  any  control 
over  the  school,  be  deemed  to  be  a  school  provided  by  the  sdiool 
board.^  Therefore,  imder  the  14th  section  of  the  Act,  no  religious 
catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular 
denomination  can  be  taught  in  such  school. 


*  Sec.  15,  and  Third  Schedule  of  the  Act 

^  Sec.  23.  Regard  is  had  to  any  provisions  of  an  instrument,  should  thexe 
bo  such,  regarding  the  trusts  of  the  school,  bearing  on  this  point.  Also, 
objections  raised  to  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  school  by  any  person  who 
has  contributed  to  its  establishment  will  be  considered  by  the  Education 
iJepartmeut. 

3  Ibid. 
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United  School  Districts, 

Where  the  Education  Department  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  form  a  school  district  larger  than  a  borough  or  a  parish, 
or  any  school  district  formed  under  the  Act,  they  may,  except  in 
the  metropolis,  by  order  made  after  such  inquiry  and  notice  as  herein- 
after mentioned,^  form  a  united  school  district,  by  uniting  any  two  or 
more  adjoining  school  districts,  and,  upon  such  union,  cause  a  school 
board  to  be  formed  for  such  united  school  district' 

A  united  school  district  is,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  deemed 
to  be  a  school  district,  and  is  throughout  the  Act  deemed  to  be 
substituted  for  the  school  districts  out  of  which  it  is  constituted,  and 
the  school  board  of  the  united  school  district  is  the  school  board  ap- 
pointed under  this  Act,  and  the  local  rate  and  rating  authority  for  the 
united  district  are  in  each  of  the  constituent  districts  thereof  the  same 
as  if  each  constituent  district  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  united  school 
district.* 

Expenaea  of  a  School  Board — The  School  Fund. 

It  is  enacted  that  the  expenses  of  a  school  board  shall  be 
paid  out  of  a  fund  called  the  school  fund  ;  that  there  shall  be 
carried  to  the  school  fiind  all  moneys  received  as  fees  from 
scholars,  or  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament,  or  raised 
by  way  of  loan,  or  in  any  manner  whatever  received  by  the 
school  board ;  and  that  any  deficiency  shall  be  raised  by  the 
school  board  as  follows  : — * 

Deficiency  of  School  Funds  to  be  Raised  out  of  Local  Rales. 

It  is  provided  that  any  sum  required  to  meet  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  school  fund,  whether  for  satisfying  past  or  future 
liabilities,  shall  be  paid  by  the  rating  authority  out  of  the  local 
rate.* 

The  school  board  are  empowered  to  serve  their  precept  on 
the  rating  authority,  requiring  such  authority  to  pay  the 
amount  specified  therein  to  the  treasurer  of  the  school  board 

*  A  public  inquiry  as  to  united  district,  in  future,  and  a  notice,  of  not 
less  than  three  months,  of  the  proposed  order.    Sec.  48. 

»  Sec.  40.  »  Ibid. 

«  Sec.  68.  ^  Sec.  54. 
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out  of  the  local  rate,  and  the  ratiiig  aathority  are  bound  to 
pay  the  same  accordingly,  and  the  amount  so  paid  is  to  be 
carried  to  the  school  firnd.^ 

If  the  rating  authority  have  no  moneys  in  their  hands  ii 
respect  of  the  local  rate,  they  are  bound,  or,  if  they  have  paid 
the  amount,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  ihemselTei, 
they  are  permitted,  notwithstanding  any  limit  under  any  Aet 
of  Parliament  or  otherwise,  to  levy  the  said  rate  or  any  oontzi- 
butions  thereto,  or  any  increase  of  the  said  rate  or  contributioitt; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  they  are  given  the  same  powers  of  levying 
a  rate  and  requiring  contributions  as  they  have  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  expenses  to  which  the  local  rate  is  ordinarOj 
applicable.' 

In  case  of  de&ult  by  the  rating  authority  in  paying  the 
amount  specified  by  the  school  board,  the  school  board  are 
empowered  to  appoint  an  officer  or  officers  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  persons  so  appointed  have  all  the  powers  of  making  and 
levying  a  rate,  that  belong  to  the  rating  authority,  in  the 
matter.' 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  school  boards  have  the  most  ample 
powers,  under  the  Act,  for  raising  out  of  the  local  rates  all 
moneys  they  may  require  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  school 
fund. 

We  shall  now  see  that,  besides  their  power  of  raising  the 
necessary  funds,  they  are  empowered  in  the  fullest  manner  not 
only  to  provide  schools  and  school  requisites,  but  also  to  esta- 
blish free  schools  in  poor  places,  remit  school  fees  in  particular 
cases  of  poverty,  and  to  build,  maintain,  and  ^contribute  to 
industrial  schools — in  a  word,  to  supply  in  the  most  ample 
manner  the  educational  wants  of  their  respective  districts. 

'  Sec.  64. 

'  Ibid.    For  source  of  local  rate,  and  the  rating  authority,  in  each  caie^ 
for  the  purposes  of  school  boards,  see  Appendix  XXIV. 

'  Sec.  TiO. 
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Powers  of  School  Boards  for  Providing  Schools  and 

School  Requisites. 

Every  school  board  is  empowered,  under  the  Act,  to  provide, 
whether  in  obedience  to  any  requisition  or  not,  by  building  or 
otherwise,  school  houses  properly  fitted  up,  and  to  improve,  en- 
large, and  fit  up  any  school  house  provided  by  them,  and  to 
supply  school  apparatus  and  everything  necessary  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools,  and  also  to  take  on  lease  any  land,  and 
any  right  over  land  for  such  purpose.* 

There  is  also  a  provision  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of 
sites  by  school  boards.* 

Power  of  School  Boards  to  Establish  Free  Schools  in 

Poor  Places. 

It  is  provided  that  if  a  school  board  satisfy  the  Education 
Department  that,  on  the  ground  of  the  poverty  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  any  place  in  their  district,  it  is  expedient  for  the 
interests  of  education  to  provide  a  school  at  which  no  fees 
shall  be  required  from  the  scholars,  the  board  may,  subject  to 
such  rules  and  conditions  as  the  Education  Department  may 
prescribe,  provide  such  school,  and  may  admit  scholars  to  such 
school  without  requiring  any  fee.' 

CoTVtributions  by  School  Boards  to  Industrial  Schools. 

It  is  enacted  that  a  school  board  shall  have  the  same  powers 
of  contributing  money  in  the  case  of  an  industrial  school  as 
are  given  to  a  prison  authority  by  Section  12  of  '  The  In- 
dustrial Schools  Act,  1866  ;  '*  and  that  upon  the  election  of  a 
school  board  in  a  borough,  the  council  of  that  borough  shall 
cease  to  have  power  to  contribute  under  that  section.^ 

^  Sec.  19.  Under  the  57th  sectioD,  school  boards  are  empowered  to 
borrow  moneyi  for  the  purpose  of  providing  or  enlarging  school-houses, 
spreading  the  payment  over  several  years,  not  exceeding  fifty,  principal  and 
interest  being  secured  on  the  school  fund  and  the  local  rate. 

>  Sec.  20.  »  Sec  26.  *  The  20  &  30  Vict  c.  118. 

*  The  Elementary  Education  Act,  sec.  27. 
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Poicer  of  School  Boards  to  SdabUsk  and  Jfointoin 

IviduMrial  SdiooUl 

A  school  board  may,  with. the  ooosent  of  the  Educatkn 
Departmeot,  establish,  build,  and  maintaiii  a  certified  induft- 
trial  school  within  the  meaning  of  the  Indnatrial  Schoob  Aet 
1866,  and  shaU  for  that  purpoee  have  the  same  powen  as  Onfj 
have  for  the  purpose  of  providing  sufficient  school  aooommo- 
dation  for  their  district :  Provided  that  the  school  boaid,  as 
&r  as  regards  any  such  industrial  school,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  SecretarieB  of 
State  in  the  same  manner  as  the  managers  of  any  other  indus- 
trial school  are  subject,  and  such  school  shaU  be  subject  to  the 
proWsions  of  the  said  Act,  and  not  of  this  Act.* 

The  London  school  board  has  already  moved  in  this  matter 
of  industrial  schools.  A  report  thereon  has  been  recently  laid 
before  the  board.'  It  states  that  30  certified  industrial  schooli 
had  agreed  to  receive  children  sent  by  the  board.  Of  the 
children  already  sent  to  these  schools,  154  were  Protestants, 
of  whom  135  were  boys  and  19  girls ;  and  77  Catholics,  59 
boys  and  18  girls — altogether  231  children.  For  the  imme- 
diate provision  of  250  vacancies,  and  their  subsequent  con- 
tinuance, the  Board  would  be  required  to  pay  a  sum  of 
2,400/.  to  the  schools,  when  the  alterations  and  enlargement 
were  completed. 

Fees  of  Children. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  of  the  League  to 
the  principle  of  school  fees,  it  has  been  adopted  in  the  new 
Act,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  provision  : — 

Every  child  attending  a  school  provided  by  any  school  board  shall 
pay  such  weekly  fee  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  school  board,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Education  Department ;  but  the  school  board  may, 
from  time  to  time,  for  a  renewable  period  not  exceeding  six  months, 
remit  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  fee,  in  the  case  of  any  child,  when 

*  The  Elementary  Education  Act,  sec.  28.  »  April,  1872. 
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they  are  of  opinion  that  the  parent  of  such  child  is  unable  from  poverty 
to  pay  the  same,  but  such  remission  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  paro- 
chial relief  given  to  such  parent.' 

These  school  pence,  as  we  have  seen,  annually  produced,  under 

the  old  system,  a  sum  of  over  600,000i.,  or  one-third  of  the  total 

income  of  the  elementary  schools  in  Great  Britain.^     In  the  year 

ending  August  31,  1871 — the  first  year  of  the  new  Act — ^they 

yielded  648,1 22i.  158.  8d.» 

Payment  of  Fees  by  School  Boards  in  Case  of  Poverty. 

By  a  strange  inconsistency,  the  League,  whilst  it  advocates 
free  schools  for  all,  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  25th  clause, 
which  permits  a  school  board  to  pay  the  school  fees  of  any  child 
unable  from  poverty  to  pay  the  same.  The  clause  runs  as 
follows : — 

The  school  board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  firom  time  to  time,  for  a 
renewable  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  pay  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  school  fees  payable  at  any  public  elementary  school  by  any  child, 
resident  in  their  district,  whose  parent  is  in  their  opinion  unable  from 
poverty  to  pay  the  same ;  but  no  such  payment  shall  be  made  or 
refiised  on  condition  of  the  child  attending  any  public  elementary 
school  other  than  such  as  may  be  selected  by  the  parent ;  and  such 
payment  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  parochial  relief  given  to  such 
parent.* 

The  main  objection  of  the  secularist  party  to  this  clause 
appears  to  be  that  it  gives  aid,  at  the  expense  of  the  rate- 
payers, to  denominational  education.  Surely  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  community  at  large  that  its  poorest  members  should  be 

»  Sec.  17.  «  Seep.  406. 

'  *  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1871-72/  page  2 
of  Appendix: 

England  and  Wales    .        .        .    £547,384    16    1 
Scotland 100,787    19    7 

£648,122    16    8 

*  Elementary  Education  Act  (1870),  sec.  26.  It  will  be  seen  further  on, 
that  the  principle  of  this,  the  celebrated  twenty-fifth  clause,  which  has 
provoked  so  much  controversy  in  England,  has  been  approved  of  by  the 
Royal  Commiflsioners  of  Inquiry  on  Primary  Education  in  Ireland,  1870. 
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educated ;  and  it  would  be  fyTaiiny  and  injutioe  to  cooipd  a 
poor  man,  because  he  cannot  pay  school  fees,  to  aend  Ids  dflld 
to  a  school  other  than  such  as  he  may  select.  Bendes,  it  imt 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  great  majority  of  the  latepayenm 
denominationalists. 

The  recent  attempt  to  have  this  clause  repealed,*  was  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  201,  in  the  House  of  CScmmons,  tk 
numbers  being  316  to  115. 

Compulsory  Attendance  of  Children  at  SchocL 

The  principle  of  compulsory  attendance,  in  aooordanee  nith 
the  views  of  the  League,  has  been  adopted  in  the  new  Act 
The  bye-laws  to  enforce  it  have  been  too  short  a  time  in  open- 
tion  to  enable  us  to  estimate  its  probable  results.  The  late^ 
particulars,  however,  will  be  found  further  on  in  this  cluqiter. 

The  section  runs  thus : — 

Every  school  board  may  from  time  to  time,  with  the  approwl  cf 
the  Education  Department,  make  bye-laws  for  all  or  any  (tf  the  IbUow- 
ing  purposes : 

1.  Requiring  the  parents  of  children  of  such  age,  not  less  than  fiTe 

years  nor  more  than  thirteen  years,  as  may  be  fixed  by  tbe 
bye-laws,  to  cause  such  children  (unless  there  is  some  reason- 
able excuse)  to  attend  school: 

2.  Determining  the  time  during  which  children  are  so  to  attend  school; 

provided  that  no  such  bye-law  shall  prevent  the  withdrawal 
of  any  child  from  any  religious  observance  or  instruction  in 
religious  subjects,  or  shall  require  any  child  to  attend  school  on 
any  day  exclusively  set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the 
religious  body  to  which  his  parent  belongs,  or  shall  be  contraiy 
to  anything  contained  in  any  Act  for  regulating  the  education 
of  children  employed  in  labour : 

3.  Providing  for  the  remission  or  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  port 

of  the  fees  of  any  child  where  the  parent  satisfies  the  school 
board  that  he  is  unable  firom  poverty  to  pay  the  same : 

4.  Imposing  penalties  for  the  breach  of  any  bye-laws : 

5.  Revoking  or  altering  any  bye-law  previously  made. 

It  is  enacted  that  any  bye-law  under  this  section  requiring  a 
»  In  April,  1872,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Candlish,  MP. 
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child  between  ten  and  thirteen  years  of  age  to  attend  school 
shall  provide  for  the  total  or  partial  exemption  of  such  child 
from  the  obligation  to  attend  school  if  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors  certifies  that  such  child  has  reached  a  standard  of 
education  specified  in  such  bye-law. 

The  following  are  set  forth  as  reasonable  excuses ;  namely, 
that  the  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  in  some  other  man- 
ner ;  that  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school 
by  sickness  or  any  unavoidable  cause ;  and  that  there  is  no 
public  elementary  school  open  which  the  child  can  attend 
within  such  distance,  not  exceeding  three  miles  measured  ac- 
cording to  the  nearest  road  from  the  residence  of  such  child, 
as  the  bye-laws  may  prescribe. 

Any  proceeding  to  enforce  any  bye-law  may  be  taken,  and 
any  penalty  for  the  breach  of  any  bye-law  may  be  recovered, 
in  a  summary  manner ;  but  it  is  provided  that  no  penalty 
imposed  for  the  breach  of  any  bye-law  shall  exceed  such 
sum  as  with  the  costs  will  amount  to  five  shillings  for  each 
ofiFence.' 

AppoirUmerU  by  School  Board  of  Officers  to  Enforce 

Bye-laws. 

Every  school  board  is  empowered,  if  they  think  fit,  to 
appoint  an  officer  or  officers  to  enforce  any  bye-laws  under  the 
Act,  with  reference  to  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  and 
to  bring  children,  who  are  liable,  under  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act  1866,  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  industrial  school,  before  two 
justices,  in  order  to  their  being  so  sent,  and  any  expenses 
incurred  under  this  section  may  be  paid  out  of  the  school 
fund.* 

*  Sec.  74.  Notice  of  the  making  of  these  bye-laws  must  be  duly  published, 
when  every  ratepayer  may  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  them  gratis;  and 
they  cannot  take  effect  until  sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council.  For 
the  Liverpool  bye-lawS|  as  to  compulsory  attendance  and  remission  or  pay- 
ment of  school  fees  by  the  school  board,  as  an  example,  see  Appendix  XXV. 

*  Sec.  86. 
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Let  us  now  briefly  examine  tlie  proviflioiis  of  tha 

Education  Act  (1872V 

Under  the  Act,  a  Committee  of  tlie  Privy  CSoimeO,  om 
cation  in  Scotland,  is  appointed  by  Her  Majeety,  ettkA 
Scotch  Education  Department.* 

Subject  to  the  Department^  a  Board  of  EducatioQa  lor 
land  is  established,  to  endure  for  three  years  fixnn  tlie 
of  the  Act,  and,  after  that,  for  two  years  farther  if 
desirable.    This  Board  consists  of  five  members,  appointtd  If^: 
the  Queen,  during  pleasure ;  and  its  office  and  place  of  bniiiwi 
are  in  Edinburgh.'    The  Board  r^^lates  the  distribnftica  d 
the  Parliamentary  grant,  and  generally  carries  out  the  pnm* 
sions  of  the  Act,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Department. 

Within  twelve  months  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  a  Scbool 
Board  is  to  be  elected  in  and  for  every  parish  and  bmgh  it 
Scotland ; '  and  all  the  parish  schools  established  under  tke 
recited  Acts  of  Parliament,^  and  all  the  burgh  schools  are  ti 
be  vested  in  the  school  boards  of  their  several  parishes  or 
burghs,  the  heritors  and  ministers,  in  the  one  case,  and  the  tows  f 
council,  magistrates,  and  other  authorities,  in  the  other  case, 
being  superseded  as  to  management,  obUgations,  powers,  and 
duties,  by  the  school  boards.* 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  the  mode  of  election  of 
school  boards,  the  cumulative  vote,  the  triennial  tenure  of 
office  by  members  of  school  boards,  the  proceedings  of  schocd 
boards,  the  supply  of  public  school  accommodation,  the  main- 
tenance  of  schools^  the  power  of  appointing  managers,  the 

1  85  &  86  Victoria,  chapter  62.    Education  (Scotland)  Act  (August  % 
1872). 

«  Sec  3.  »  Sec  8. 

*  Act  for  settling  of  Schools :  'William  III.,  1696.  Act  for  maldng  better 
proYision  for  the  Parochial  schoolmasters;  and  for  making  fUrther  regula- 
tions for  the  better  gOTemment  of  the  parish  schools  in  Scotland :  48  Gee 
III.  c  54.  Act  to  facilitate  the  foundation  and  endowment  €i  additional 
schools  in  Scotland  :  1  &  2  Vict,  c  87 ;  and  the  Parochial  and  Buigfa  adiool- 
masters  (Scotland)  Act,  1861 :  24  &  25  Vict  c  107. 

^  Sees.  28  &  24. 
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power  of  accepting  the  transfer  of  existing  schools,  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  industrial  schools,  the  school 
fond,  the  power  to  impose  rates,  and  the  borrowing  powers  of 
school  boards,  are  all  the  same  as  in  the  English  Act. 

The  school  boards  have  the  power  to  fix  the  school  fees  to 
be  paid  by  the  children ;  and  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  pay 
to  the  teachers  of  a  school  the  fees  derived  from  such  school.' 

The  higher  class  public  schools  in  burghs  and  parishes  are  to 
be  managed  by  school  boards,  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
higher  education  of  the  country. '  But  no  part  of  the  funds 
or  revenues  of  a  higher  class  public  school  is  to  pass  into  the 
school  fund,  and  no  part  of  the  expenses  of  any  such  school  is 
to  be  paid  out  of  that  fund,' 

Parliamentary  grants,  according  to  the  rates  and  under  the 
conditions  contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  in  force  for  the  time,  may  be  made — 

(1.)  To  any  school  board,  for  and  in  respect  of  the  public  schools 
under  their  management : 

(2.)  To  the  managers  of  any  school  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Scotch  Education  Department,  efficiently  contributing  to  the 
secular  education  of  the  parish  or  burgh  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated ;  provided  that  such  conditions  shall  not  give  any  pre- 
ference or  advantage  to  any  school  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
or  is  not  provided  by  a  school  boards 

The  Act  provides  that  Parliamentary  grants  shall  not  be 
made  for  or  in  respect  of — 

(a.)  Instruction  in  religious  subjects : 

(6.)  A  school  established  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  not  being  a 
public  school,'^  unless  the  Department  shall  after  due  inquiry 
be  satisfied  that  no  sufficient  provision  exists  for  the  children 
for  whom  the  school  is  intended,  regard  being  had  to  the 
religious  belief  of  their  parents,  or  that  it  is  otherwise 
specially  required  in  the  locality  where  it  is  situated.^ 


»  Sec.  63.  »  Sees.  62  and  63.  »  Sec.  64.  *  Sec.  67. 

^  A  *  public  school  *  means  any  parish  or  burgh  school,  or  any  school  under 
the  management  of  a  school  board  established  under  the  Act. 
•  Sec.  67. 

6  G 
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No  Parliamentary  grant  will  be  made  in  aid  of  boildiog,  en- 
larging, improving,  or  fitting  up  any  school,  except  in  fV- 
Buance  of  a  written  application  sent  in  to  the  Scotch  Edncada 
Department  on  or  before  December  31,  1873.^ 

This  will  have  the  same  effect  as  a  corresponding  provinfli 
under  the  English  Act — ^namely,  that  measures  will  be  taloBi 
immediately  to  provide  and  furnish  all  the  additional  sdiod 
buildings  that  may  be  required. 

Under  this,  as  imder  the  English  Act,  it  is  no  part  of  the 
duties  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  to  inquire  into  any  instiue- 
tion  in  religious  subjects,  or  to  examine  any  scholar  in  religiooi 
knowledge  or  in  any  religious  subject  or  book  in  public  or  other 
schools  inspected  by  them.* 

The  Conscience  clause  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  tke 
English  Act,  viz. : — 

Every  public  school  and  every  school  subject  to  inspectioa  and  le- 
ceiving  the  Parliamentary  grant  is  open  to  children  of  all  denomiiuitioo% 
and  any  child  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parents  '  from  any  instznetias  \ 
in  religious  subjects  and  from  any  religions  observance  in  any  mA. 
school,  the  child  sustaining  no  disadvantage  with  respect  to  secular 
instruction  by  reason  of  being  so  withdrawn,  or  by  reason  of  his 
religious  denomination.^ 

The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  is 
practised,  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given,  at  any 
meeting  of  the  school  for  elementary  instruction,  must  be 
either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end  of  such  meeting,  and  must  be  specified  in  a  table 
approved  of  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department.* 

All  parents  are  bound,  under  the  Act,  to  pro\dde  elementary 
education  for  their  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
thirteen ;  and  if  imable  from  poverty  to  pay  therefor,  to  apply 
to  the  parochial  board  of  the  parish  or  burgh,  which  is  bound 

^  Sec.  07.  «  Sec.  66. 

^  '  Parent/  under  the  Act,  includes  guardian  and  any  person  who  is  liable 
to  maintain  or  has  the  actual  custody  of  any  child. 
*  Sec.  68.  *  Sec.  08 
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to  pay  the  same  out  of  the  poor  fund,  no  such  payment  being 
made  or  refused  on  condition  of  the  child  attending  any  school 
in  receipt  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  other  than  such  as  may 
be  selected  by  the  parent.* 

Parents  neglecting  to  provide  elementary  education  for  their 
children  may  be  proceeded  against  by  the  procurator  fiscal  on  a 
certificate  from  a  school  board,  being  liable  on  conviction  to 
i  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings,  or  to  imprisonment 
act  exceeding  fourteen  days.  The  procedure  may  be  repeated 
igainst  the  same  parent,  and  in  respect  of  the  continuance  of 
the  same  failure  of  duty,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  three 
DCionths.  All  fines  so  recovered  are  to  be  paid  into  the  school 
Fund.« 

It  is  wisely  enacted  that  employers  of  children,  under  the 
ige  of  thirteen,  whether  as  domestic  servants,  workers  in  mines, 
factories,  or  workshops,  or  assistants  in  shops,  shall  be  deemed 
!^o  undertake  the  duties  of  a  parent  in  this  regard,  and  be 
[leld  liable  in  default.  But  the  parent  is  not  thereby  exempted 
from  liability.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are, 
generally  speaking,  to  the  same  eflfect  as  those  of  the  English 
Act.  There  is,  however,  one  striking  exception.  Under  the 
English  Act,  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  permitted  in 
voluntary  schools  receiving  the  Parliamentary  grant,  either 
before  or  after,  or  both  before  and  after  each  meeting  of  the 
school  for  secular  instruction,  but  it  is  strictly  prohibited,  at 
any  time,  in  school  board  schools.  Now,  under  the  Scotch  Act, 
no  such  exception  is  made ;  and  religious  observances  may  be 
practised  and  religious  instruction  given,  at  the  times  above 
specified,  in  all  schools  alike,  whether  voluntary  or  school 
board,  receiving  the  Parliamentary  grant,  imder  the  Scotch 
Education  Department.  In  all  cases,  of  course,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Conscience  clause  must  be  strictly  observed.  The 
expediency  of  such  a  permission  is  distinctly  affirmed  in  the 

>  Sec.  69.  «  Sec.  70.  '  Sec  71. 
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Tii^  vr-  ire  ^sAzltd  to  d)  bnr  the  Repoit  of  the  Committee 
of  C:-aaciI  rci  EdwarioB  far  1871-72,  vfaich  embnces  the 
Tc^r  c&iin^  Atz^-s^  31.  IS71. 

The-  g^oc^  drtuls  •>(  that  lepMt  vill  be  best  seen  in  the 
f  >Uo«ixig  smnmarT.  ia  which  I  place  them  in  eontiast  with 
tL-jPse  of  the  leport  of  the  pfcrioiif  rear : — 

FinffTviAST  School?  ec  Grkat  Britaix. 


Slstof 


Dmj^  Sckooig  rtceirimp 


1870 


1871 


Dmj  School*  inspected,  reeeiTing'  annual  grmnts 
Departments  under  separate  teachers  therein  . 
Number  of  scholars,  (or  whom  accommodation 

therein* 

„        of  children  on  the  registers 
Of  these,  under  six  years  of  age 

„        between  sfx  and  twelve 

,y        abuTe  twelre 
Scholars  present  on  day  of  inspection 
Average  daily  attendance  throughout  the  year 
Scholars  qualified  to  bring  grants  to  tneir 

schools^ 


10^14 
14,158 

2,152,712 
1,949,026 

493,507 
l,2o7,960 

197,550 
1,054,210 
1,355,911 


10,700 
l^ 

2,279,801 
2,055,312 

517,314 
1,332,229 

205,739 
1,724,C89 
1,434,468 


1,376,612  '  1,406,320 


'  At  8  square  feet  of  superficial  area  per  child. 

'  Haying  made  the  requisite  number  of  attendances ;  200  times  np  to  the 
last  four  months  of  the  year  ending  August  31,  1871,  when  the  New  Code 
(1^71)  made  the  requisite  number  250  times,  and  the  age  above  seven. 
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Elementary  Schools  in  Great  Britain — continued. 


Lay  Schools  receiving  annual  grants. 

Of  these,  being  under  six,  without  indiyidual 

examination 

on  passing  a  satisfactory  examination^ 


ft 


actually  presented  for  examination 
passed  the  prescribed  test  ^ 


Schools  which  do  not  fid/U  the  conditions  on 
which  annual  grants  are  made. 

Number  of  schools  visited  by  inspectors  . 
„  scholars  present  on  day  of  inspection 

Night  Schools  examined  during  the  gear. 

Number  of  schools  examined  .... 

Scholars,  above  twelve,  on  an  average,  in  attend- 
ance each  night 

Scholars  qualified  for  examination  '. 

Of  these  actually  examined      .... 

Percentage  of  scholars  examined  who  passed 
in  reading 

Percentap  of  scholars  examined  who  passed 
in  wnting 

Percentage  of  scholars  examined  who  passed 
in  ariUimetic 

Certificated  Teachers, 

Number  found  by  inspectors  at  work  in  aided 
schools       .       '. 

Accommodation  for,  in  the  forty-five  Training 
Schools 

Students  therein,  in  first  year  of  their  residence 


w 


» 


in  second 


» 


ii 


Years  ending  Slst  of 
August 


1870 


286,001 

1,000,611 

887,041 

627,227 


736 
46,094 


2,680 

79,937 
93,691 
76,986 

92 

86 
82 


14,966 

3,261 
1,478 
1,122 


1871 


321,196 

1,086,124 

876,298 

698,203 


766 
62,834 


2,709 

86,206 

102,220 

84,672 

93 

84 

82 


16,636 

3,112 
1,617 
1^16 


The  following  tables  give  the  statistics  of  inspected  ele- 
mentary schools  in  England  and  Wales,  and  Scotland  respec- 
tively, for  the  last  two  years  :* — 


'  In  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

'  Without  failure  in  any  one  of  the  three  subjects. 


'  By  having  made  24  attendances  during  the  night  school  session  of  (at 
least)  40  nights. 
*  *  Report  of  Committee  of  Council,  1871-72,'  pp.  ix,  x. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


'EmMAXMD  P0P171.A.TIOK  at  the  middle  of  the 
year 

NxncBm  of  Schools,  t^.,  of  DepartmentB  un- 
der separate  Head  TeacheiSy  inspected — 
Reoeiying  annual  grsnts 
Simplj  inspected 

Total        .... 

ACOOICXODATIOK — 

In  Annual  Grant  Schools 

In  Simple  Inspection  Schools . 

Total        .        •'       •        • 

NUICBXB  OF  SCHOLABS — 

ill  ichooU  recmvmg  mmwd  grants — 
Present  at  examination — 

Daj  scholars 

Evening  scholars 

Total         .        .        .        . 

Average  number  attending — 

Day  scholars 

Evening  scholars 

Total         .        .        .        . 

In  tchoois  simply  impeoted — 
Present  at  examination — 
Day  scholars  ...... 

Evening  scholars 

Total        •        .        .        . 

Average  number  attending — 

Day  scholars 

Evening  scholars 

Total        •        .        .        . 

NinCBEB  OF  TSACHSBS — 

Certificated 

Assistant 

PupU 

^  Census  of  1871. 


Tean  ending  Slst  iigHt! 


1870 


22,000,168 


14,565 
688 


1871 


15,253 


1^8,584 
58,982 


1,082,566 


1,434,766 
77,918 


1,512,684 


1,152,389 
73,375 


1,225,764 


39,117 
5 


39,122 


16,592 
7 


16,599 


12,467 

1,262 

14,304 


82,70MffiF 


15^ 

775 


i6;iio 


2,012,079 
78,735 


2,065,414 


L500,28a 
86,279 


1,696,667 


1,231,4S4 
83,467 


\,314,891 


178 


49,167 


24^666 


24,666 


13,195 
1,251 
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SCOTLAND. 


E^thcatbd  Popttlaiiov  at  the  middle  of  the 
year 

^uiiBEB  OF  Schools,  »'.«.,  of  Departments  im- 
der  separate  Head  Teachers,  inspected — 
Receiving  annual  grants 
Simply  inspected 

Total         .        .        .        . 

^OCOMMOBATIOK — 

In  Annual  Grant  Schools 
In  Simple  Inspection  Schools 

Total         .        .        .        . 

N'mOER  OF  SCHOLABS — 

In  schools  receiving  emnual  grants — 
Present  at  examination — 

Day  scholars 

Eyening  scholars 


Total 

Average  number  attending — 
Day  scholars  . 
Evening  scholars    . 


Total 

In  schools  simply  inspected — 
Present  at  examination — 
Day  scholars  . 
Evening  scholars    . 


Total 

Average  number  attending — 
Day  scholars  . 
Evening  scholars    . 


Total 

NiTXBVB  OF  TXACHEBS— 

Certificated 
Assistant   . 


Yean  ending  3  let  Aiigost 


1870 


3,222,837 


2,173 
101 


»  Census  of  1871. 


2,274 


274,128 
8,541 


282,669 


219,444 
2,301 


221,746 


203,522 
3,292 


206,814 


6,977 


6,977 


4,084 


4,084 


2,499 

2 

3,203 


1871 


3,358,613^ 


2,238 
66 


2,303 


286,967 
4,489 


290,446 


216,401 
2,029 


217,480 


216,376 
3,312 


218,688 


3,846 


3,845 


1,846 


1,845 


2,667 
3^513 
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The  following  table,  fonned  from  the  stmtistics  of  ii 
fi>r  the  vear  eoding  Aiigmt  31,  1871,'  will  sbow  the  pnpoitia 
of  schools,  and  the  number  of  soholarB,  of  escb  rellgionidi 
ntination.  imder  inspection,  that  year  : — 
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Trainini/  Sckoole. 
The  accommodation  at  present  provided  by  the  training 
schools  in  England  and  Wales  is  sufficient  for  2,798  students, 
and  is  nearly  all  occupied.  In  Scotland,  699  non-resident 
students  are  in  training,  in  addition  to  30  students  resident  in 
the  Episcopal  Training  School  at  Edinbui^h.' 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  increase  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  number  of  students,  and  of  candidates  for  admission, 
during  the  last  three  years  :* — 
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Table  No.  II. — Showing  the  Sourct»  from  which  the  Candidata  for 
Training,  in  each  of  the  three  Yean  1869, 1870,  1871,  toen  mainlg 
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■  ■  Report  of  Comniitlee  of  Council  on  Eduntion,  1871-73,'  p.  xiii. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  xtf. 
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In  the  foregoing  tables  mil  be  noted  the  vast  prepcmdennee 
of  Church  of  England  and  other  Denominational  elemaitn; 
and  training  schools — a  conclusive  proof  that  the  primary  edor 
cation  of  the  country  is,  and  will  continue  to  be^  pradacal^ 
denominational. 

Referring  to  the  steps  taken,  since  the  passing  of  the  Edodir 
tion  Act  of  1870,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  elementary  sdioob, 
the  Committee  of  Council  assume  that  in  England  and  Wtles, 
with  a  population  of  upwards  of  twenty-two  millions,  the 
average  daily  attendance  at  efficient  elementary  schools  ought 
to  amount  to  about  three  millions.  The  acoonomodation  6s 
this  number  of  scholars,  they  observe^  ought  to  be  oonsiderablf 
in  excess  of  the  average  daily  attendance,  and  to  provide  iox  a 
maximum  attendance  of  not  much  less  than  four  miUiouB. 
The  schools  now  in  receipt  of  annual  aid  will  hold  somewhat 
more  than  two  millions.^ 

The  supply  of  1871  in  aided  schools  being  consequaiily 
sufficient  for  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  school  popih 
latioD,  they  proceed  to  inform  us  how  that  supply  is  being 
increased. 

In  the  first  place,  a  number  of  schools  are  now  in  course  of 
erection  or  enlargement,  with  the  aid  of  building  grants.  Of 
the  3,330  cases  in  which  aid  of  this  kind  was  sought  in  1870, 
2,282  applications  had  been  approved  of  by  June  14,  1872; 
256  had  been  rejected;  217  had  been  withdrawn;  and  575 
were  still  in  progress.  The  Conmiittee  estimate  that  about 
300,000  additional  children  will  be  provided  for,  when  their 
last  grants  to  these  new  and  enlarged  schools  will  have  been 
paid.* 

In  the  second  place,  the  general  deficiency  is  being  met 
either  by  the  unaided  action  of  individuals  and  localities,  or  by 
the  election  of  school  boards. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1871  amounted 
to— 

'  *  Report,  1871-72/  p.  xvl  «  Ibid. 
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In  the  Metropolitan  District  .  .  .  3,265,005 
In  224  Municipal  Boroughs  .  .  .  6,524,899 
In  15,119  Civil  Parishes  »         .         •        .     12,914,204 

22,704,108  « 

The  formation  of  a  school  board  for  London  was  prescribed 
by  the  Act.  School  boards  have  been  voluntarily  established  in 
100  municipal  boroughs,  with  a  population  of  5,212,093,  and 
in  279  civil  parishes  with  a  population  of  1,234,569.* 

These  boards  having,  with  few  exceptions,  examined  and 
reported  to  the  Committee  on  the  school  supply  of  their  re- 
spective districts,  *  are  now  busily  engaged,  in  cases  where  a 
deficiency  was  foimd  to  exist,  in  filling  up  that  deficiency, 
either  by  the  erection  of  new  schools,  by  the  improvement  of 
existing  but  inefficient  school  rooms,  or  by  the  temporary  occu- 
pation of  premises  in  which  schools  are  being  carried  on  till 
new  and  suitable  buildings  can  be  provided.'* 

Outside  of  the  districts  already  imder  the  jurisdiction  of 
school  boards,  in  England  and  Wales,  there  remains  a  popula- 
tion of  12,992,441,  with  whom  the  Education  Department  of 
the  Privy  Council  are  dealing  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  per- 
mit. The  requisite  inquiry  into  the  school  provision  avail- 
able or  in  coiurse  of  being  supplied,  has  been  completed,  and 
all  necessary  measures  are  being  taken  to  have  the  deficiency, 
if  any,  in  each  district,  made  up,  either  by  volimtary  effort, 
or,  failing  that,  by  the  compulsory  election  of  school  boards.^ 

By  May  1,  1872,  bye-laws  for  enforcing  the  attendance  of 
children  at  school  had  been  sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty,  con- 
formably with  the  74th  section  of  the  new  Act,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  school  boards  of — 

^  Including  238  parishes  partly  within  and  partly  without  municipal 
boroughs,  the  extra  municipal  parts  of  these  parishes  being,  under  the  Act, 
treated  as  separate  districts. 

>  *  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Coimcil  on  Education,  1871-72/  p.  xvi. 

>  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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London,  with  a  population  of 
65  Municipal  Boroughs  ^    . 
41  Civil  Parishes* 


.    4^67»64S 
608,010 


8,140,657* 

Thus,  it  appears  that  compulsory  attendance  at  school  is  not 
the  law  for  upwards  of  one-tliird  of  the  whole  popuktion  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  whok 
borough  population. 

The  Education  Department  have  received  reports  firan 
several  important  boroughs  of  the  satisfactory  effects  wbid 
their  bye-laws  have  already  had  upon  the  attendance  of  childia 
at  school.  In  other  cases,  we  are  informed,  although  much  of 
the  school  accommodation  already  existing  is  unoccupied,  the 
working  of  the  bye-laws  is  suspended  till  the  general  defidenqr 
of  the  district  has  been  supplied  by  the  erection  of  board  schook 

It  is  rather  too  soon  yet  to  attempt  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  results  of  bye-laws  for  enforcing  the  attendance  of  children 
at  school  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  total  income  of  inspected  schools  in  Great  Britain  for 
the  year  ending  August  31,  1871,  was  1,932,412/.,  agaimt 
1,810,686/.  in  1870. 

It  was  sub-divided  as  follows : — 


Endowment 
Voluntary  contributions 
School  pence       . 
Parliamentary  grants  . 
Other  sources 

Total 


1870 


£ 

77,228 
490,682 
604,802 
607,720 

80,364 


1871 


1,810,686 


£ 

81,846 
606,643 
648,123 
666,061 

28,720 


1,032,412 


As  already  observed,  this  income  arises  from  three  sources, 
in  about  equal  proportions,  Voluntary  Contributions  and  En- 
dowments, School  Pence,  and  Parliamentary  Grants. 

*  Out  of  100  in  which  school  hoards  have  heen  elected. 
'  Out  of  279  in  which  school  hoards  have  heen  elected. 
'  *  Report  of  Committee  of  Council,  1871-72,'  p.  xviiL 
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It  belonged,  in  the   following  proportions,  to   the   several 
denominations :  * — 


1870 

1871 

Schools  connected  with  the  Natumal  Society, 
or  Church  of  England    .... 

British,  Wesleyan,  and  other  Schools  not  con- 
nected with  Church  of  England     . 

Schools  connected  with  Church  of  Scotland 

Itotnan  Catholic  Schools      .... 

Free  Church  Schools  (Scotland) 

Episcopal  Schools  (Scotland) 

Total    .... 

£ 

1,143,480 

325,474 

108,929 

84,403 

77,579 

10,815 

£ 

1,214,388 

359,551 

185,708 

88,577 

77,523 

0,005 

1,810,080 

1,932,412 

The  total  expenditure  of  these  schools  for  the  year  ending 
August  31  was : — 


Salaries       .... 
Books  and  apparatus  . 
Miscellaneous 

Total    . 


1870 

1871 

£ 
1,439,941 
77,332 
294,905 

£ 
1,544,283 
83,992 
311,740 

1,812,238 

1,940,02P 

In  every  item,  there  appears  a  satisfactory  increase.  Thus, 
in  the  voluntary  contributions  towards  the  support  of  schools, 
we  find  in  1871  more  than  18,000^.  in  excess  of  1870.  The 
annual  subscribers  are  as  follow : — 


• 

1870 

1871 

Voluntary  subscribers  of  5/.  and  upwards   . 
„                 „          of  1/.  and  less  than  5/. 
„                 „          of  less  than  1/. . 

15,440 

89,231 

110,788 

10,484 

91,700 

119,503 

*  School  board  schools  are  included  in  the  second  item,  <  British,  Wes~ 
leyan,  and  other  schools,  not  connected  with  the  Church  of  England.' 

>  Of  the  10,949  schools  inspected  in  1870,  778  did  not  make  sufficient 
returns  of  income  and  expenditure :  neither  did  785  of  the  11,405  inspected 
in  1871. 


The  fbUowiog  puticulan  <tf  the  distribation  of  Ow  Pkifr 
mentary  gnat,  in  the  yen  ending  August  31,  1871,  will,  I 
doubi  not,  prove  interesting  to  my  Teaders : ' 

S^ooU  aidtd  teM  Awnud  QmU  n  tk$   Ttar  <w^  Mm  JmK 
1871. 


M>lit,W»J«l"^MJott«Bl^ 


Tout,  EuflMid  ud  WilM 


1»0  loSlM 
Clutnbol 


On  the  whole,  the  new  Education  Act  is  working  well, 
especially  as  regards  secular  instruction.  All  the  Bchoola  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Education  Department  continue  to  enjoy 
the  great  advantagaa  accruing  from  State  intervention  and 
State  aid,  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  old  system.  The  Farliar 
mentary  grant  ia  considerably  increased,  as  there  is  increased 
work  to  be  done,  and  increased  results  are  accomplished.  But 
still  more  valuable  than  the  large  pecuniary  aid  afforded,  are 
the  State  inspection,  and  the  requirements  of  the  Minutes  of 

'  '  Report  of  theCommittee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Edacfttion,  1871-72.' 
Appendix,  p.  iii. 
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the  Privy  Council,  as  regards  secular  instruction,  which  are 
imposed  as  conditions  of  the  Parliamentary  grant.  Thus  are 
insured,  an  imiform  observance  of  the  best  system  of  teaching  ; 
fully  trained  and  competent  masters,  mistresses,  and  assistants ; 
school-rooms  suitable,  well-ventilated,  and  healthy  in  every 
respect ;  and  an  adequate  supply  of  books  and  other  school  re- 
quisites. Moreover,  the  zeal  of  managers  and  teachers  is 
stimulated  by  grants  being  made  only  for  actual  results,  ascer- 
tained by  the  inspector  on  individual  examination.  Then, 
there  is  the  establishment,  with  Government  aid  and  encourage- 
ment, of  training  schools  for  teachers,  and  practising  schools  in 
connection  therewith,  without  which  there  could  not  be  a  supply 
of  competent  teachers.  Finally,  there  is  complete  impartiality 
on  the  part  of  the  State ;  no  favour  or  affection  is  shown  to 
any  particular  denomination  or  party ;  no  preference  is  given 
to  school  board  over  ordinary  schools. 

The  following  gratuitous  testimony  of  the  Catholic  Poor 
School  Committee  of  England  and  Wales,  on  these  points,  is 
alike  valuable  and  gratifying  at  the  present  moment :  * — 

Perhaps  none  but  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
together  the  condition  of  schools  which  are  under  a  settled  system  of 
inspection  and  of  uninspected  schools,  as  to  the  matters  above  mentioned, 
that  is,  as  to  teachers,  method  of  instruction,  discipline,  supply  of 
books,  and  suitable  buildings,  will  have  an  adequate  notion  of  what 
has  been  done  for  primary  education  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Minutes  of  Council.  These  advantages  were  common  to  all  schools; 
but  there  are  two  which  belong  to  us  specially.  The  necessity  of  the 
teacher  being  certificated,  in  order  to  obtain  the  grant,  induced  a  great 
many  Religious  to  apply  for  it.  In  this  they  made  a  great  sacrifice  of 
natural  feeling  for  the  good  of  the  school ;  but  thereby  was  effected  the 
union  of  an  external  standard  of  secular  qualification  with  the  piety  of 
the  religious  Hfe,  and  the  blessing  on  teaching  thence  to  be  expected. 
For  while  a  Religious,  who  is  likewise  an  accomplished  teacher,  is  in- 
valuable, on  the  other  hand  the  religious  life  does  not  of  itself  bestow 
the  requisite  knowledge  and  training,  and  the  rule  does  not  always 


"  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  of  England  and  Wales.    See  Ap- 
pendix XXVI. 
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prescribe  teaching,  bo  that  there  is  nothing  to  insoie  tint  a  EeUgiov^ 
merely  as  nuch,  must  be  a  good  teacher.  Whererer  it  is  posnbU  to 
join  the  two  things  together,  and  especially  where  the  reli^ns  xok 
enjoins  as  much  attention  to  teaching  as  is  imposed  on  the  aecolir 
teacher  by  the  contract  in  which  be  engages,  the  gain  to  the  school  ii 
great  And  we  may  hope  that  the  attainment  of  the  certificate  hjn 
many  Religious  during  the  period  we  are  describing  ^  has  often  rallied 
this  gain.  The  other  advantage  which  our  past  histoiy  makes  of 
singultu:  value  to  us  is,  that  during  the  whole  series  of  these  grin^ 
extending  over  twenty-three  years,  a  great  public  department^  represent- 
ing Parliament  and  the  State  itself,  treated  Catholic  school  managen 
and  teachers  like  other  citizens  of  a  free  government,  and  Gutfaolie 
poor  schools  like  poor  schools  not  Catholic.  We  had  fair  play  and  no 
favour ;  and  the  Privy  Council,  seeing,  by  the  operation  of  its  own 
rules,  in  a  great  variety  of  detail,  our  needs  and  difficulties,  wis 
helping  us  to  do  an  indispensable  work.  Hence  has  followed  the 
removal  of  many  prejudices  and  misconceptions  on  both  sides.  But 
to  realize  how  great  an  advantage  this  has  been,  it  is  requisite  to 
remember  that  this  is  the  first  time  for  three  hundred  years  that 
Catholics  have  been  treated  with  &ir  play  in  the  distribution  of « 
public  grant,  and  more  particularly  the  first  time  they  have  been 
helped  in  the  work  of  education  without  any  sacrifice  of  their  religioD 
being  imposed  as  a  condition  of  help.^ 

We  are  told  that  the  Government  grants  made  to  Catholic 
schools  in  Q-reat  Britain,  in  the  twenty-three  years  ending 
March  31,1 870,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  487,799/.  4«.  4d.' 
This  is  exclusive  of  last  year's  Parliamentary  grant  of  40,000Z.* 

The  great  diflference,  however,  between  the  new  system  and 
that  which  it  has  replaced,  is  the  prohibition  of  specific  re- 
ligious instruction,  during  ordinary  school  hours,  in  voluntary 
and  denominational  schools  under  the  Education  Department. 
This  change  is  regarded  as  anything  but  an  improvement  by 

>  December  1847  to  March  31, 1871. 

'  *  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee 
sfltabliAhed,  in  1847,  by  the  Catholic  Bishops  in  England  and  Wades,  for 
1871/  p.  5.    London,  1872. 

'  •  Report,'  p.  7.  For  accommodation  proridedi  and  numbers  of  day  and 
eveniug  scholars,  see  p.  4oG. 

*  <  Report/  p.  13. 
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the  great  majority  of  school  managers  and  teachers  in  England 
and  Wales. 

The  principle  of  the  new  Act  is  that  all  topics  of  religious 
controversy  should  be  excluded,  during  ordinary  school  hours, 
from  voluntary  schools  aided  by  the  State, — schools  in  which 
children  of  diflFerent  religious  denominations  may  be  educated. 
The  school  managers  may,  if  they  please,  give  religious  in- 
struction, and  practise  religious  observances,  in  extra  hours, 
in  the  schools — strictly  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the 
time-table  Conscience  clause,  as  a  safeguard  against  proselytism. 
'  But,'  say  the  Denominationalists,  '  our  schools  have  been 
established  by  ourselves  ;  they  are  open  to  all,  it  is  true  ;  but 
they  are  practically  denominational,  and  will  continue  to  be 
such.  And  surely  they  have  worked  well  hitherto,  as  testified 
by  Her  Majesty's  inspectors.  Why  now  fetter  their  action  in 
that  which  we  conceive  to  be  their  most  valuable  function  ? 
Why  prohibit  the  blending  of  the  truths  and  precepts  of  reli- 
gion with  the  whole  course  of  secular  instruction  ?  Why  make 
more  difficult  of  attainment  to  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  that  which  is  the  most  important  part  of  education — 
the  religious  teaching  and  training  which  they  have  hitherto 
received  in  our  schools  ?' 

On  this  point,  the  following  are  the  views  of  the  Catholic 
Poor  School  Committee : — 

And  this  defines  the  position  of  the  Church  in  the  new  system.  It 
is  plain  that  the  perfect  freedom  which  it  possessed  before  is  interfered 
with  as  to  time.  No  grant  may  be  claimed  for  any  attc>ndance  of  the 
child  in  the  day  school  wherein  two  hours  of  continuous  secular  in- 
struction through  the  whole  school  is  not  given.  As  the  Jtchool  hours^ 
which  are  limited  to  six  hours  a  day  by  the  rule  which  does  not 
require  the  attendance  of  pupil- teachers  for  more  (Code,  Art.  70,/. 
second  Schedule),  are  in  practice  scarcely  ever  more  than  five ;  out 
of  which  is  to  be  deducted  the  time  for  marking  in  the  registers,  this 
condition  limits  considerably  the  time  which  can  be  given  to  specific 
religious  instruction,  while  by  fixing  it  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
school  time  by  a  time-table  to  be  rigidly  observed,  a  liberty  previously 
possessed  of  giving  religious  instruction  at  any  time  to  a  class  in  4 

H  H 
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Bcbool  is  incidentally  taken  away.  Again,  the  irr^giilar  achoilani  ftoR 
who  come  late,  or  who  leave  early  to  cany  dinneiB,  &o.y  get  the  amlkt 
share  of  religious  instruction,  while  they  are  the  claaa  that  most  nerii 
it.  The  conclusion  is,  that  whereas  before  the  Gharch  w»8  free^  d» 
now  works  in  chains,  but  yet  she  is  allowed  to  work.  Adeqiali 
religious  instruction  can  be  given,  where  there  is  a  lesoliition  to  do  Ik 
utmost,  and  where  there  is  full  co-operation  on  the  part  <^inaiiJigen  ni 
teachers.  Her  schools  are  still  her  own,  though  it  may  oost  her  mm 
effort  to  pervade  them  with  her  spirit.  Is  it  not  a  fredi  eall  upon  tin 
devotion  of  managers  and  teachers?  There  is  more  labour  and  moR 
difficulty  in  discharging  a  primary  duty  than  before.  Bat  there  ii 
no  impossibility.^ 

But  while  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  thus  possiUe, 
though  more  difficult  than  formerly,  in  voluntary  and  denomi- 
national schools  receiving  the  Parliamentary  grant,  it  is,  as  we    \ 
have  seen,  altogether  prohibited  in  the  rate-aided  unsectariiD 
schools,  imder  school  boards.     These  schools  have  been  eMa- 
blished  for  those  children  whose  education  has  been  heretofon 
altogether  neglected.     The  League  estimates  the  number  of 
these  neglected  children  in  England  and  Wales  at  1,000,000* 
We  have  seen  that  the  number  at  school  in  Great  Britain  is 
one  in  every  ten  of  the  population.*     The  proportion  ought  to 
1)0,  one  in  six,  or,  certainly,  one  in  seven.     This  would  give  uSj 
in  Great  Britain,  on  a  population  of  25,313,000,  over  1,000,000 
cliildren  who  ought  to  be  at  school  and  who  are  not  at  school 
Some  there  are  who  deny  the  alleged  extent  of  the  evil.     Let 
us  take  the  number  even  at  750,000. 

Here  then  is  a  question  of  educating  these  750,000  children, 
or  at  least  the  great  majority  of  them,  at  school  board  schools, 
in  Avliich  no  religious  instruction  can  be  given,  even  out  of  the 
ordinary  school  hours  ;  and  these  children  are  the  offspring  of 
the  poorest  ai^d  most  careless  parents,  who,  we  may  infer,  as  a 
rule,  set  no  value  upon,  and  are  altogether  reckless  about,  the 
religious  or  secular  instruction  of  their  children. 

But  we  are  told  by  the  advocates  of  secularism ; — '  We  do 

»  '  Report  for  1871/  p.  11.  a  See  p.  403. 
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not  ignore  the  teaching  of  religion.  We  would  only  restrict  it 
to  its  proper  time  and  place.  Teach  the  children  whatever 
religion  you  please,  in  their  own  homes,  in  the  church,  and  the 
Sunday  school ;  but  let  us  have  no  religious  instruction  in  our 
ordinary  day  schools.  There,  we  would  shut  the  door  against 
all  religious  controversy,  we  would  eschew  the  odium  theologi- 
cum^  we  would  have  all  children  brought  up  together  in  har- 
mony, and  so  have  them  become  good,  peaceable,  law-abiding 
citizens,  which  they  cannot  be  except  we  "  exclude  from  the 
curriculum  of  our  primary  schools  all  those  religious  subjects 
about  which  there  are  diflferences  of  opinion." '  * 

To  this,  the  answer  is  plain  : — *  Why  not  carry  out  your  rule 
a  little  farther  ?  Why  not  apply  it  to  religion  itself?  Why 
not  have  all  men  worship  together  around  one  common  altar, 
or  in  one  vast  temple  or  tabernacle,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  so  as  to  have  them  all  "  good,  peaceable, 
law-abiding  citizens  "  ?  No  ;  such  a  system  would  lead  directly 
to  indiflFerentisin,  and  eventually  to  unbelief.  To  be  religious, 
men  must  have  their  sincere  conscientious  convictions,  and 
follow  those  convictions.  Then,  as  to  these  poor  neglected 
children  being  taught  religion  in  their  own  homes,  the  idea  is 
simply  absurd.  Even,  if  the  parents  were  all  well-conducted 
and  exemplary  persons — which,  in  many  instances,  is  far  from 
being  the  case — if  they  had  the  inclination  to  teach  religion  to 
their  children,  they  would  not,  as  a  rule,  have  either  the  time  or 
the  capacity  to  do  so — poor,  toil-worn,  and  ignorant  as  they  are 
themselves.  Nay,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difficulty  which  we  are 
now  dealing  with  is  that  they  do  not  teach  them,  or  get  them 
taught.  Then,  how  are  the  children  of  your  "  unsectarian  "  day 
schools  to  be  induced  to  attend  Church,  or  the  Sunday  schools  ? 
Surely  there  is  nothing  to  induce  them  to  do  so  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  your  schools,  from  which  religion  is  altogether 
excluded. 

*  Again,  in  the  church,  you  cannot  reach  children  indivi- 

»  See  p.  412. 
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dually,  as  in  a  school ;  you  cannot  question  each,  and  thus  fix 
his  or  her  attention  ;  and  it  is  in  this  manner  only  children 
can  be  taught.  P^inally,  as  religion  is  admittedly  the  basis  of 
law,  order,  and  morality,  we  hold,  with  the  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  kingdoms,  that  the  only  effectual 
manner  of  training  the  rising  youth,  and  making  them  good 
citizens,  dwelling  togetlier  in  harmony  and  obedience  to  the 
law,  is  to  ground  them  thoroughly  in  religion  ;  and  this  can  be 
done  only  by  making  instruction  in  religious  subjects  an  element 
of  all  primary  education.' 

The  following  observations  of  an  Anglican  clergyman  well 
([Ualified,  l)y  his  official  experience,  to  speak  with  authority  on 
this  subject,  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

I  will  only  ask  permission  to  say  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  positiTe 
cruelty  to  deprive  the  children  of  our  poorer  fellow-countrymen  of  that 
religious  teaching  and  training  which  they  cannot  get  save  at  day 
school.  The  Sunday  Bchool  organization  is  so  incomplete  that  the 
teaching  there  is  only  supplementary  to  that  which  is  given  during  the 
week.  And  then  as  to  the  teaching  at  home  I  Who  imdervalues 
tlie  power  of  home  influences  ?  Who  denies  that  it  is  the  primary 
duty  of  parents  to  bring  up  their  children  religiously  and  morally? 
But  think  of  some  homes,  and  reflect  upon  what  sort  of  children  those 
who  live  in  them  would  be,  if  the  evil  influence  of  the  same  were  not 
coimteracted  by  the  conscientious  endeavours  of  a  good  teacher  to  train 
them  early  in  the  ways  of  virtue  and  godliness  !  And  think  of  the 
majority  of  their  homes  where  there  is  nothing  but  toil  and  labour  to 
get  them  properly  ied  and  clothed,  where  the  parents  rise  early  to  work, 
and  are  on  their  return  fit  only  for  sleep  to  refresh  them  for  the  next 
day's  avocations  !  How  can  these  teach  their  children  ?  Many  of  these 
people  have  told  me  that  they  do  not  know  how  their  children  will  get 
any  acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  Christianity  if  they  are  not  taught 
them  at  school  !  These  fact?*,  for  facts  they  are,  make  me  eager  ibr 
religious  teaching  and  training  in  our  primary  schools.  .  I  have  as 
strong  faith  as  most  men  in  the  good  tliat  is  to  follow  upon  the  spread 
of  educMion  ;  but  this  good  cannot  surely  bo  expected  to  follow  unlesfl 
we  take  as  the  basis  of  our  tmining  tlie  highest  obligations  that  attach 
to  every  human  being.  Or,  in  other  words,  religion  must  be  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  system  of  education  must  be  built.  There 
are  not  wanting  those  who  would  i)refer  the  old-fashioned  ignorance 
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as  to  book  learning,  if  only  it  were  supplemented  and  counteracted  by 
the  oral  teaching  of  the  word  and  will  of  God  by  the  ministers  of  the 
same.  And  though  I  cannot  wholly  agree  with  them,  yet  I  should 
tremble  for  the  weal  of  our  country,  the  most  (professedly)  Christian 
in  the  world,  should  it  ever  come  to  pass  that  the  teachers  in  our 
primary  schools  were  expected  to  teach  the  children  entrusted  to  their 
care  and  superintendence  those  matters  only  which  appertain  to  their 
bodily  well-being,  with  no  regard  whatsoever  to  those  higher  and 
holier  concerns  which  belong  to  their  spiritual  and  eternal  condition.^ 

Against  this,  we  have  the  theory  of  an  influential  party  in  the 
country,  who  would  altogether  divorce  religious  from  secular 
teaching.  The  members  of  the  Education  League,  a  minority 
it  is  true,  but  a  most  energetic  minority,  now  finding  that 
religion  can  be  taught  and  is  taught  under  the  new  Act,  are 
loudly  calling  for  fresh  legislation.  Their  objection,  they  tell 
US,  is  not  to  religious  instruction  in  itself,  but  to  religious 
instruction  being  in  any  way  whatever  connected  with  public 
elementary  education.  At  first,  they  fondly  hoped  that  their 
schools  would  gradually  absorb  all  the  denominational  schools, 
but  they  now  find  that  these  latter  are  well  holding  their  ground, 
and  consequently  they  demand  their  total  abolition.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  five  points  of  their  new  programme  : — 

1.  The  compulsory  election  of  school  boards  in  all  districts. 

2.  No  schools  to  be  recognized  as  elementary  schools  but  those  under 
the  control  of  elected  school  boards. 

3.  Existing  school  buildings  to  be  placed  by  consent  under  the  con- 
trol of  such  boards,  for  use  during  the  hours  of  secular  instruction,  to 
be  given  under  the  direction  of  school  boards,  the  buildings  to  be 
retained  for  all  other  purposes  by  the.  denominations  with  which  they 
are  connected. 

4.  Any  school  in  respect  of  which  such  control  is  declined,  to  be 
excluded  from  participation  in  the  annual  Government  grant. 

5.  In  all  schools   provided  by  school   boards,  out  of  local  rates, 


*  '  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education^  1870-71.  General 
Beport,  for  the  year  1870,  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  the  Rev.  George 
French,  M.A.,  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  on  the  Church  of  England 
Schools  inspected  by  him  in  part  of  Yorkshire,'  p.  76. 
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periods  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  time  allotted  to  ordinary 
school  teaching  may  be  set  apart  for  instmction  in  religion  on  week 
days.  Such  religious  insti-uction  to  be  ^ven  by  reli^oua  denomina- 
tions at  their  own  cost,  and  by  their  own  teachers  appointed  ibr  diat 
purpose,  but  no  privilege  to  be  given  to  one  denomination  over  another. 
In  cases  of  dispute  appeal  to  be  made  to  the  Education  Department^ 

It  is  obvious  that,  practically,  this  programme,  if  carried  out, 
would  lead  directly  to  the  total  extinction  of  religion  as  an  ele- 
ment of  popular  education.  If  all  the  schools  of  the  country 
were  thus  handed  over  to  the  secularists,  if  the  pupil  teachers 
were  all  to  be  appointed  by  the  school  boards,  if  all  pupil 
teachers  were  strictly  prohibited  to  impart  religious  instruction 
at  any  time,  we  well  may  anticipate  what  would  be  the  result ! 

But  it  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  every  day's  experience 
tends' to  the  re-assuring  conviction,  that  the  ideas  broached  in 
this  programme  can  never  be  realized  in  these  countries. 

In  France,  unfortunately,  and  in  other  Continental  states, 
such  doctrines  have  borne  bitter  fruit.  There,  the  deeds  of  the 
Commune  and  the  International  have  painfully  illustrated  that 
spirit  of  '  enlightened  liberalism,'  which  would  altogether  ignore 
the  teaching  of  religion  in  elementary  schools.  Such,  happily, 
let  us  hope,  will  never  be  the  case  in  England — a  country  tho- 
roughly religious  at  heart.  Against  this  system  some  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  age  have  emphatically  protested.  Are 
their  warnings  to  fall  unheeded  on  our  ears  ? 

At  this  moment  while  I  am  addressing  you  (says  Monseigneur 
Dupanloup),  a  few  writers  for  the  Press  tell  us  that  religion  must  be 
driven  out  of  the  school,  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind.  And,  at 
the  same  instaut,  what  are  10,000,000  of  human  beings  doing  in 
Europe.  They  are  labouring ;  and  after  their  work  they  are  going 
back  to  their  poor  cabins  or  miserable  rooms  to  begin  again  the  same 
wretched  round  to-morrow ;  and  in  this  monotonous  life,  with  minds 
so  little  cultivated,  what  are  the  few  rays  of  comfort  that  fall  upon 
tliem  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ?     In  childhood,  they  would  fain 


*  *  Circular  of  the  National  Education  League,'  under  date  Birmingham, 
January  22,  1872. 
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spend  their  time  at  plaj :  whose  voice  was  it  that  repeated  to  their 
ears,  *  No,  my  child ;  you  must  work  *  ?  In  youth,  they  would  fain 
amuse  themselves,  and  waste  what  is  most  precious  in  the  youthful 
soul,  its  love.  Whose  was  the  voice  that  said,  *  No,  my  child ;  be 
pure  *  7  At  forty,  they  thought  of  riches,  of  revolutions,  of  sensual 
indulgence.  What  voice  then  said,  *  Be  just,  be  calm,  be  temperate  '  ? 
At  sixty,  they  were  becoming  the  victims  of  despair,  of  rancour,  and 
of  every  brutalizing  passion.  Who  said  to  them  in  that  hour  of  trial, 
*  Have  hope '  ?  Gentlemen,  here  below,  there  is  only  one  voice  which 
can  say  all  this — and  with  power — to  the  labouring  and  suffering 
millions :  it  is  the  voice  of  Religion.  Her*s  is  the  only  voice  which 
reminds  all  who  are  poor,  or  who  suffer,  of  God,  of  duty,  of  eternity,  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  laboured  and  suffered  as  they  do,  and  of  the  crucifix 
which  will  be  their  comfort  and  hope  at  the  last  hour.' 

Here  we  have  opened  up  a  pleasing  vista  in  the  dark  lot  of 
the  toiling  millions — a  beacon  of  hope  displayed  to  encourage 
and  sustain  them,  in  their  unceasing  struggle  with  privation 
and  suffering ;  and  thus  it  is,  that,  steadily  regarding  the 
bright  and  happy  future  that  Religion  alone  can  teach  him  to 
look  forward  to,  the  poor  man,  no  matter  how  lowly  his  con- 
dition, no  matter  how  hard  and  thorny  the  path  of  his  every 
day  life,  is  trained  to  be  a  peaceable  law-abiding  citizen,  a 
respecter  of  the  rights  of  property,  a  good  husband,  a  good 
father,  and  an  exemplary  Christian.  Many  of  my  readers  have, 
no  doubt,  from  time  to  time,  had  opportimities  of  witnessing 
the  humanizing  eflFects  of  religion  on  the  poor.  Not  long  since, 
I  chanced  upon  the  following  interesting  scene — to  me  quite 
novel.  Making  a  toiur  of  Ireland,  I  slept  one  night  in  the  small 
county  town  of  Cavan.  Rising  at  an  early  hour,  in  order  to 
catch  the  first  train,  as  I  looked  out  of  my  bed-room  window 
on  the  long  main  street,  just  as  the  clock  struck  six,  I  saw 
walking  by,  in  complete  silence  and  solitude,  a  labouring  man, 
bare-headed — his  lips  moving  all  the  while.  Shortly  after, 
another  followed,  similarly  engaged.  Just  as  he  passed  the 
hotel  door,  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  put  on  his  hat. 

^  Address  of  Monseigneur  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  at  the  Catholic 
Congress  at  Mechlin,  in  1864. 
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Here  the  matter  was  fully  explained.  Those  poor  men,  going 
forth  to  their  work  in  the  fields,  were  saying  their  morning 
prayers.  This  fact  is  highly  suggestive.  Even,  as  regards  this 
world — not  to  speak  of  the  far  more  important  interests  of  the 
next  life — is  it  not  the  better  for  these  men,  for  their  fisimilies, 
and  for  society  at  large,  that,  exposed  to  want  and  temptation 
as  they  are,  they  should  thus,  in  the  early  morning,  oflFer  up 
their  hearts  and  the  day's  laboiir  to  God  ;  and,  in  their  doing 
so,  do  we  not  recognize  the  results  of  early  religious  training  ? 
Here  we  have  no  pride  of  intellect,  no  self-sufficiency,  but  that 
himible  simple  piety,  which  must  commend  itself  with  a  pecu- 
liar charm  to  the  reflecting  mind,  and,  doubtless,  is,  above  all 
things,  acceptable  to  the  Most  High. 

Let  us  now  hear  a  distinguished  Protestant  statesman  and  no 
less  distinguished  author  on  the  subject : — 

The  State  and  the  Church,  on  the  question  of  popular  instruction, 
are  the  only  effective  authorities  (says  Monsieur  Guizot).  This  is 
not  a  conjecture  founded  on  general  considerations ;  it  is  a  fact  histori- 
cally demonstrated.  The  only  countries  and  times  in  which  public 
education  has  really  prospered  have  been  those  where  the  Church  or 
State,  or  both  in  conjunction,  have  considered  its  advancement  their 
business  and  duty.  Holland  and  Germany,  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  and  the  United  States  of  America  may  be  recited  as 
evidences.  The  accomplishment  of  a  similar  work  requires  the  as- 
cendency of  general  and  permanent  power,  such  as  that  of  the  State  and 
its  enactments ;  or  of  another  moral  authority,  ever  present  and  equally 
enduring, — the  Church  and  its  militia. 

But  while  the  action  of  the  Church  and  the  State  is  indispensable  for 
the  diffusion  and  solid  establishment  of  public  education,  it  becomes 
equally  important,  to  render  such  education  really  good  and  socially 
profitable,  that  this  action  should  be  profoundly  religious.  I  do  not 
mean  that  religious  instruction  should  merely  take  its  place  there,  and 
outward  practices  be  observed.  A  nation  is  not  religiously  educated 
on  such  limited  and  mechanical  conditions.  Popular  education  ought 
to  be  given  and  received  in  the  bosom  of  a  religious  atmosphere,  in 
order  that  corresponding  impressions  and  habits  may  penetrate  from 
every  side.  Religion  is  not  a  study  or  an  exercise  to  which  a  par- 
ticular place  or  hour  can  be  assigned.  It  is  a  faith,  a  law,  which 
ought  to  make  itself  felt  everywhere  and  at  all  times;  and  on  no  other 
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conditions  can  it  exercise  the  full  extent  of  its  salutary  influences  on 
the  minds  and  actions  of  men. 

Thus  in  elementary  schools,  the  sentiment  of  religion  ought  to  be 
habitually  present.  If  the  priest  mistrusts  or  separates  from  the  tutor 
or  if  the  tutor  looks  upon  himself  as  the  independent,  not  the  faithful 
auxiliary  of  the  priest,  the  moral  value  of  the  school  is  lost,  and  it  is 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  danger.' 

The  more  we  study  this  subject,  whether  in  its  now  redun- 
dant literature,  or  in  the  every  day  working  of  the  school,  the 
more  we  weigh  the  opinions  of  the  various  speakers  and  writers 
on  the  two  conflicting  systems  of  primary  education  that  have 
for  the  last  three  years  been  so  fully  discussed,  the  more  con- 
vinced must  we  be  that  the  best  of  all  systems  is  that  which 
gives  State  aid,  and  extends  the  great  benefits  of  State  inspec- 
tion and  regulation  to  the  schools  of  the  several  religious  deno- 
minations— the  system,  in  fact,  which  so  long  existed,  and  so 
beneficially  operated  in  Great  Britain,  up  to  the  passing  of  the 
new  Act.  That  system,  no  doubt,  would  require  to  be  supple- 
mented by  school  board  schools;  but  in  these  there  should 
be  ample  provision  for  the  separate  religious  instruction  of 
children  of  different  denominations,  with  a  stringent  conscience 
clause — more  stringent  than  that  contained  in  the  new  Act. 

At  present,  as  we  have  seen,  parents  have  the  power  of  with- 
drawing^ children  from  any  particular  religious  instruction 
which  may  be  given  in  public  elementary  schools,  in  extra 
hours.  This  is  insuflScient.  It  should  moreover  be  strictly 
imperative  on  teachers  to  exclude  from  such  instruction  all 
children  not  belonging  to  the  denomination  in  accordance  with 
the  tenets  of  which  the  instruction  is  given. 

Finally,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that,  wholly  outside 

^  *  Memoirs  to  Illustrate  the  History  of  my  Time,*  by  F.  Guizot,  voL  iii. 
p.  65.  Translated  by  J.  W.  Cole.  London,  Bentley,  I860.  It  maybe  well 
to  remind  my  readers  that  the  passage  above  quoted  occurs  in  that  portion 
of  Monsieur  Guizot's  memoirs,  in  which  he  reviews  his  action,  and  explains 
his  g^ding  principles,  when  holding  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. 
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all  specific  religious  instruction,  even  under  a  qratem  of  pon^ 
secular  education,  religious  questions  will,  from  time  to  tiaa^ 
come  to  the  surficuse,  especially  in  the  province  of  InAxj, 
When  these  arise,  how  are  they  to  be  dealt  with  ?  Are  thef— 
with  no  small  disedification  of  the  children — to  be  set  aride^ 
as  a  forbidden  thing  ?  Or,  again,  are  they  to  be  caatiooB^ 
explained  by  the  teachers,  possibly  with  some  detriment  to  t 
minority  of  the  pupils,  whose  creed  differs  from  that  of  the 
majority  of  their  school-fellows  ?  Doubtless,  teachers  who  an 
indifferent,  who  care  not  for  religion,  will  feel  no  difficulty  ii 
summarily  shelving  such  questions.  But  the  great  majority  of 
our  pupil  teachers,  who  are  really  religious  men  and  wonuo, 
will  be  placed  in  a  position  of  no  small  embarrassment.  Ia 
their  minds,  there  will  be  a  constant  conflict  of  duty — ^their 
duty  as  Christian  teachers  of  youth,  and  their  duty  of  fiur 
dealing  with  the  Education  Department,  from  which  thej 
receive  a  portion  of  the  P^liamentaiy  grant,  on  conditioiu^ 
which,  in  common  honesty,  they  cannot  infringe. 

Thus,  at  the  schoolmasters'  conference,  held  at  the  Westmin- 
ster Palace  Hotel,  on  April  9,  1870,  at  which  were  present  a 
hirge  number  of  metropolitan  school  teachers  belonging  to  the 
Church,  British,   and  Wesleyan   School  Associations,  besides 
about  a  hundred  gentlemen  connected  either  with  the  schools 
or  the  training  collies  of  the  metropolis,^  Mr.  Grove,  of  All 
Souls'  National  Schools,  Langham  Place,  said  that '  he  thought 
the  time-table  Conscience  clause — meaning  thereby  a  certain 
notified  time  for  instruction — was  practicable,  and  had  been 
carried  out  by  him  and  others  for  years  in  large  and  small 
schools  ;  but  it  was  generally  understood  that  this  Conscience 
clause  meant  also  that  the  teacher's  mouth  would  be  shut  upon 
religious  topics  for  the  whole  of  the  school  hours  except  that 

^  Among  those  present  were  the  following  members  of  Parliament : — The 
Right  Honourable  W.  F.  Cowper-Temple,  Colonel  Akroyd,  Lord  F.  Caven- 
dish, Messrs.  S.  Morley,  A.  J.  Mundella,  Ceorge  Dixon,  J.  Whitwell, 
J.  Dent,  Jacob  Bright,  W.  McArthur,  T.  D.  Acland,  J.  Pease,  and  J.  Kay- 
Shuttleworth. 
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specified  upon  the  time-table.  This  became  a  very  serious 
matter,  and  was  the  great  objection  to  such  a  time-table  Con- 
science clause.  Suppose  a  class  during  a  reading  or  historical 
lesson  to  ask  questions,  the  answers  to  which  would  involve 
religious  instruction,  was  a  teacher  to  be  obliged  to  say  he 
dared  not  answer  them  ?  Was  he  thus  to  lose  one  of  the  most 
fitting  opportunities  of  influencing  his  pupils  for  good,  and 
teach  them  at  least  by  inference  that  religious  knowledge  was 
unsuited  to  them,  and  that  they  must  draw  a  sharp  distinction 
between  it  and  ordinary  information,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
former  ?  The  great  object  should  be  to  make  religion  per- 
meate the  whole  life  of  a  child,  and  become  the  mainspring  of 
all  his  actions ;  but  this  object  woul4  be  unattained  if  the 
master  was  forbidden  to  open  his  mouth  upon  religious  subjects 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.'  * 

We  may  take  these  words  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  conduct 
the  great  majority  of  the  elementary  schools  in  England  and 
Wales.  No  less  do  they  represent  the  sentiments  of  two  mil- 
lions of  English,  and  of  more  than  four  millions  of  Irish  Catho- 
lics, who  deem  it  essential  to  blend  religious  training  with 
secular  instruction,  and  who  would  not  only  teach  children 
that  the  top  of  a  map  is  the  North,  and  that  homed  animals 
ruminate,  but  would  also  instruct  them  in  their  catechism,  and 
accustom  them  to  offer  up  their  hearts  and  actions  to  God, 
and  to  recollect  themselves  in  His  presence,  from  time  to  time, 
throughout  the  day. 

Anglicans  and  Catholics,  and,  I  may  add,  many  Noncon- 
formists notoriously  entertaining  the  same  sentiments,  all  will, 
no  doubt,  conscientiously  obey  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  as 
long  as  they  remain  in  connexion  with  it.  But  it  is  clear — 
and  they  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of 
these  realms — that  they  would  much  prefer  the.  old  denomi- 
national system,  imder  which,  at  any  or  at  all  times,  they 

^  '  National  Education  Union,  Authorised  Report/  p.  83. 
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could  impart  instruction  in  religious  subjects,  and  suggest 
pious  thoughts  and  pious  practices,  to  their  pupils.  On  cer- 
tain points  of  doctrine  they  may  widely  differ;  but  on  one 
great  essential  they  entirely  agree — namelyy  that  religion  is 
an  indispensable  element  of  popular  education ;  and  not  only 
will  they  never  countenance,  but  they  will  most  strenuously 
oppose,  any  system,  such  as  that  lately  put  forward,  which 
would  altogether  banish  religion  from  the  school ; '  for  they 
hold  in  common  the  opinion,  so  admirably  expressed  in  the 
golden  words  of  Monsieur  Guizot,  above  quoted ; — ^  Popular 
education  ought  to  be  given  and  received  in  the  bosom  of  a 
religious  atmosphere,  in  order  that  corresponding  impressions 
and  habits  may  penetrate  from  every  side.  Religion  is  not  a 
study  or  an  exercise  to  which  a  particular  place  or  hour  can  be 
assigned.  It  is  a  faith,  a  law,  which  ought  to  make  itself  felt 
everywhere  and  at  all  times ;  and  on  no  other  conditions  can 
it  exercise  the  full  extent  of  its  salutary  influences  on  the 
minds  and  actions  of  men.'  * 

'  See  p.  460. 

■  See  Great  DemoDstration  in  favonr  of  Religious  Education  in  Saint 
James's  Hall.   Appendix  XXVIL 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

CONTENT  ELEMENTABT   AND   TBAINING  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  give  a  summary  of  the  results  of  education  in 
Convent  Elementary  and  Training  Schools  in  the  North-Westem 
division  of  England,  as  certified  by  Her  Majesty's  iuFpector, 
whose  reports  (for  the  year  1870)  are  the  more  valuable  that 
they  are  the  last  that  will  be  thus  separately  given,  as  all  deno- 
minational inspection  ceased  at  the  close  of  that  year,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  England  and 
Wales,  1870.» 

The  district  in  question  embraces  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Shrop- 
shire, and  North  Wales.  Had  the  other  districts  of  England 
been  under  similar  inspection,  doubtless,  the  convent  elemen- 
tary schools  therein  would  have  been  found  to  merit  equally 
high  commendation. 

Speaking,  with  the  experience  of  seventeen  years,  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools  in  his  district,  the  Inspector^  says: — 

Numerically  the  progress  in  schools  has  been  great ;  in  methods  of 
teaching  and  results  of  instruction  the  progress  has  been  greater  still. 
Jo  1853  only  28  schools  were  in  receipt  of  annual  grants  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council ;  26  of  them  employed  pupil-teachers,  and  but  15 
had  certificated  teachers.  In  1870  more  than  140  schools  were  under 
inspection  for  annual  grants,  all  conducted  by  certificated  teachers,  and 
most  of  them  also  employing  apprenticed  pupil-teachers.  In  1853  no 
&cilities  existed  for  training  teachers;  in  1870  there  has  been  fioiurishing 
for  several  years  in  Liverpool  a  training  college  for  schoolmistresses, 
which  more  than  anything  else  has  promoted  the  growth  of  elementary 


1  33  &  34  Victoria,  chap,  75, 

*  Scott  Nasmyth   Stokes,  Ea^,,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector    of   Roman 
Catholic  Schools  in  the  North-Westero  Divisioo)  of  England. 
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education  among  the  Roman  GatholicB  of  Ghreat  Britain.  In  Lannihin 
lay  motit  abundantly  the  materials  of  increaae,  and  in  Lancashire  thi 
largest  increase  is  found.  No  part  perhaps  of  thai  county  ezhibili 
more  gratifying  progress  than  Manchester  and  Salfoid,  which  in  1853— 
and  I  might  fix  a  later  date  than  1853 — scarcely  showed  any  satisfiKloiy 
results  of  education,  but  now  ezyoy  the  advantage  of  many  exodkit  j 
schools,  which,  considering  the  class  of  diildren  to  be  dealt  with,  csonot 
anywhere  be  surpassed  for  efficiency.  In  Lirerpool  and  Piestoa  km 
progress  has  been  made  idnce  1858,  because  there  was  then  leiB  roon 
i'oT  progress.  On  the  whole  the  number  of  aided  schools  was  multiplied 
fivefold  in  17  years,  and  the  increase  never  stopped.'  ] 


Tho  training  college  fur  schoolmistressee  here  alluded  to  ii 
that  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  which  hereafter, 
we  shall  see,  is  more  fiiUy  described  in  well  merited  terms  of 
unqualified  praise. 

Of  the  girls'  schools  recently  visited  by  him,  Mr.  Stokes 
singles  out,  as  <  having  reached  so  high  a  standard  of  excellenoe 
as  that  their  names  deserve  to  be  recorded,'  the  following  four, 
which  are  all  conducted  by  nuns : — ^The  Talbot  at  Preston,  and 
Saint  Ignatius's  at  Preston,  both  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Child  Jesus  ;  Saint  Wilfrid's  Manchester,  by  the  Loretto  nuns; 
and  Saint  Joha's  Salford,  by  the  Faithful  Companions  of 
Jesus.* 

He  then  assigns  ^the   first   rank'  among   infants'  schools, 
*  under  very  successful  mistresses,'  to  the  following  : — 

Tho  Talbot,  Preston ;  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus. 

Saint  Ignatiu8*8,  Preston;  Ditto. 

Saint  Wilfrid^s,  Manchester ;  the  Loretto  Nuns. 

Saint  Patrick's,  Manchester ;  the  Presentation  Nuns. 

Saint  William's,  Manchester ;  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

Saint  John's,  Salford  ;  the  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus. 

Eccles ;  Teachers  not  specified.' 

*  I  do  not  think  it  possible,'  he  continues,  *  that  public  ele- 
mentary education  should  accomplish  more  than  is  ell^ted  in 

'  '  T{ Import  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education^  1870-71/  p  284. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  285.  >  Ibid. 
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these  schools  and  in  others  like  them.  Any  one  acquainted 
even  superficially  with  the  daily  life  of  the  children  frequenting 
them,  and  with  the  influences  habitually  ofiered  by  home  ex- 
ample and  street  companionship,  will  be  filled  with  admiration 
of  the  teachers  whose  labour  has  achieved  so  much.'  *  He 
further  tells  us  that  among  the  many  schools  which  he  has 
not  as  yet  personally  examined,  there  are,  he  doubts  not,  some 
of  merit  equally  high,  which  he  would  have  had  equal  grati- 
fication in  naming  if  he  had  recently  enjoyed  opportunities  of 
testing  them.* 

In  the  month  of  September  1870,  Mr.  Stokes,  in  pursuance 
of  instructions  from  Government,  inspected  the  Roman  Catholic 
Training  Schools  for  England — Saint  Mary's  Training  College 
at  Hammersmith  for  masters,  and  the  Training  College  for  mis- 
tresses, Liverpool,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  already 
alluded  to. 

These  two  training  colleges  are  imder  tlie  management  of  the 
Catholic  Poor-School  Committee,  a  body  composed  of  clergymen 
and  lajrmen  chosen  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

Happily  the  Catholic  community  in  England  are  alive  to  the 
importance  of  having  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  teachers  ; 
and,  considering  their  means  and  opportunities,  their  efforts  in 
this  direction  have  been  highly  creditable.  We  shall  presently 
see  how  much  the  success  of  those  efforts  is  due  to  religious 
communities  of  women. 

The  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  has  been  followed  by 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  inspected  schools.  Without  discussing 
the  provisions  of  that  Act  or  the  views  of  Roman  Catholics  respecting 
them,  I  think  I  may  say  that  there  is  generally  entertained  a  sentiment 
of  acquiescence,  and  even  of  pleasure,  that  the  Legislature  has  provided 
that  no  obstacle,  whether  of  apathy  or  destitution,  shall  longer  interpose 
between  neglected  children  and  that  education  which  is  calculated  to 
improve  their  prospects  in  this  world  and,  as  it  is  hoped,  in  the  next 


'  '  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  oo  Education,  1870-71,'  p.  285, 
»  IWd. 
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Toward?  this  annual  demand  for  50  masters  and  100  mie- 
tresc«^  we  are  told  that  the  training  schools  at  Hammersmith 
and  Liverpx)!.  when  (as  is  now  the  case)  quite  full,  may  supply 

35  masters  and  36  mistreses.* 

The  inspector  is  of  opinion  that,  for  some  years  to  come,  an 
annual  accession  of  35  trained  masters  will  meet  the  effective 
demand ;  and  states  that  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  find  schools  for  more  than  one-half  that 
number.^ 

Not  so  with  trained  schoolmistresses.     The  annual  supply  of 

36  is  ^  totally  inadequate  to  the  purpose.'  This  necessitates 
either  the  extension  of  the  present  training  school,  under  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Liverpool,  or  the  establishment  of 

1  '  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1870-71/  p.  400. 

»  Ibid. 

^  Ibid.y  p.  400.  For  Account  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the 
(Catholic  Training  Schools  of  England  and  Wales  for  1871,  see  Ap- 
p^jndix  XXVIII. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  401. 
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aDotber  such  school.     Mr.  Stokes's  remarks  on  this  subject  are 
deserving  of  special  attention. 

In  settling  the  scheme  for  a  second  training  school  two  considerations 
seem  entitled  to  weight.  (1.)  The  site  should  combine  the  advantages 
of  salubrious  position,  materials  for  a  practising  school,  vicinity  to  large 
ordinary  schools,  and  accessibility  from  all  quarters.  (2.)  The  scheme 
for  a  second  training  school  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  influence  new 
groups  of  schools  and  to  leave  the  work  of  the  existing  training  school 
to  proceed  unchecked.  A  few  remarks  upon  the  second  point  may  not 
be  out  of  place  ;  assuming  that  a  teaching  community  will  conduct  the 
second  training  school,  the  persons  with  whom  the  new  institution 
originates  would  have  to  determine  whether  the  same  community  which 
has  managed  the  Liverpool  training  school  ^  should  be  invited  to  manage 
the  new  training  school  also,  or  another  teaching  community  should  be 
asked  for  their  services.  The  experience  gained  by  the  Liverpool  com- 
munity and  their  success  in  training  both  pupil  teachers  and  Queen's 
scholars  entitle  them  to  the  preference,  and,  if  they  could  undertake  the 
conduct  of  the  second  training  school  without  dividing  the  Liverpool 
staff,  and  diverting  from  the  Liverpool  training  school  many  of  the 
students  who  would  otherwise  be  attracted  to  it,  I  think  no  better  plan 
could  be  devised  than  to  reproduce  the  Liverpool  training  school  in  a 
new  institution  to  be  conducted  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  But 
the  danger  of  injuring  the  first  training  school  in  opening  the  second 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  avoided.  That  consideration  should,  I  think, 
be  paramount,  and  in  my  opinion  it  will  be  safer  to  call  in  another 
community  than  to  risk  the  prosperity  of  Liverpool. 

No  community  can  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  work  of  conducting 
a  training  school  which  is  not  (1)  devoted  to  education  exclusively; 
(2)  powerftil  in  numbers,  resources,  and  educational  reputation;  (3) 
experienced  in  teaching  aided  schools  and  in  training  pupil  teachers ; 
(4)  sustained  by  many  friends  and  the  general  good  will  of  the  public. 
Those  with  whom  the  selection  rests  will  be  in  possession  of  infor- 
mation from  many  quarters,  but  for  my  own  part  I  know  no  community 
in  which  the  necessary  qualifications  are  combined  so  completely  as  in 
the  Faithful  Ck)mpanions  of  Jesus.^ 

Since  this  was  written,  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Com^ 

^  The  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

»  <  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1870-71,'  p.  402, 
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mittee,   have    generously   consented  to   undertake    a  second 
training  school.^ 

The  following  gratifying  report  of  the  Liverpool  tiainiBg 
school  of  this  congregation  requires  no  comment : — 

Liverpool  Training  School. 

The  Liverpool  ti-aining  school  for  Roman  Catholic  schoolmistreoKS 
is  conducted  by  the  same  efficient  staff  and  in  the  same  successful 
manner  as  in  former  years.  Any  measure  calculated  to  weaken  or 
divide  the  teaching  force  here  would  inflict  a  serious  blow  upon  the 
institution. 

During  the  first  half  of  1870  the  Liverpool  training  school  was  com- 
pletely filled  by  students.  It  cannot  properly  accommodate  a  single 
student  in  excess  of  the  number  (73)  then  in  ^residence.  But  one 
student  failed  to  return  afler  the  summer  vacation,  reducing  the 
number  for  examination  to  72.  Of  this  number  34  were  in  their 
second  year,  and  38  in  the  first ;  and  65  of  them  had  previouply  com- 
pleted their  course  as  pupil- teachers,  while  seven  had  either  not  begun 
or  not  finished  an  apprenticeship.^ 

The  exercises  in  reading  and  recitation  and  the  model  lessons  were 
generally  satisfactory,  and  attained  a  high  average  of  merit     As  usual, 
tlie  repetition,  carefully  studied  under  accomplished  governesses,  was 
superior  to  the  reading,  which  cannot  be  prepared  beforehand  with 
equally   minute  care.      Several  lessons  were   given   by  each   of  the 
second-year  students,  ranging  from  infants  on  a  gallery  to  the  highest 
standard   and  the  extra  subjects  of  the  Code.     The  experience  and 
practice  acquired  in  several  of  the  large  Liverpool  schools  are  here  of 
the  utmost  value.     The  model  lessons  showed,  as  far  as  is  possible  for 
a  test  necessarily   artificial   to  show  it,  that  the  students  had   been 
thoroughly  well  prepared  to  become  teachers  of  elementary  schools. 
At  tlie  close  of  the  official  inspection,  some  of  the  students  entertained 
us  with  music   and  recitations.     When  I  say  the  'Holy  Grail'  was 
represented  with  intelligence  and  grace,  I  believe  I  shall  have  shown 
that   the   instruction   here   is   not   limited   to   any   dry  and   narrow 
syllabus.^ 

The  members  of  the  managlDg  committee  present  on  this 

*  '  Report  of  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  for  1871,'  p.  18. 
^  As  we  shall  see  further  on,  it  has  since  been  enlarged,  to  contain  8S 
students  in  residence. 
»  *  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1870-71,*  p.  399. 
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occasion  were  Lord  Howard  of  Glossop,  chairman,  Mr.  Weld 
Blondell,  fieverend  Mr.  Gookson,  Reverend  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Sharpies,  auditor,  and  Mr.  Allies,  secretary.^ 

In  the  drawing  examination  of  November  1870,  three  of  the 
students  obtained  the  drawing  certificate(D),  five  received  prizes, 
and  nineteen  passed  in  one  or  more  of  the  branches. 

In  the  physical  geography  class,  at  the  examination  held 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  in  May  1870,  one  of 
the  students  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  in  the  advanced 
stage,  and  eight  obtained  second-class  certificates ;  while  in  the 
elementary  stage  four  passed  in  the  first  class,  and  twenty  in 
the  second  class. 

The  Liverpool  students  examined  on  the  second  year's  course 
in  December  1870,  received  very  good  marks  for  their  arith- 
metic, composition,  geography,  reading,  domestic  economy, 
teaching,  and  needle-work,  good  marks  for  their  history,  school 
management,  and  penmanship,  fair  marks  for  mental  arith- 
metic and  spelling ;  and  they  were  found  imperfect  in  the  theory 
of  music.  The  students  examined  on  the  first  year's  course 
got  very  good  marks  for  arithmetic,  grammar,  composition, 
school  management,  reading,  spelling,  domeistic  economy,  and 
needlework,  good  marks  for  geography  and  penmanship  ;  fair 
marks  for  history ;  moderate  marks  for  mental  arithmetic ; 
and  like  those  of  the  year  above  them,  they  were  judged 
imperfect  in  the  theory  of  music* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  value  and  importance  of 
these  extracts  from  the  Inspector's  report.  They  are  the  calm 
and  carefully  considered  evidence  of  an  able,  experienced,  and 
disinterested  official,  who  made  it  his  business,  as  it  was  his 
duty,  minutely  and  thoroughly  to  examine  into  the  manage- 
ment, state,  and  progress  of  the  several  schools  receiviug 
Government  aid,  imder  his  inspection. 

In  his  simunary  of  general  results,  embracing  an  experience 

^  '  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education^  1870-71/  p.  890. 
»  Ibid. 
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of  seventeen  years,  we  shall  now  see,  that  nmui  are  the  gmt 
majority  of  those  of  whom  honourable  mention  is  noode,  boA 
as  teachers  of  children  and  trainers  of  schoolmistresBes. 

Afl  a  general  result,  the  Roman  Catholic  schoolfl  of  LanoaiJiire  tri 
Cheshire  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  reared  58  per  cent  </d» 
whole  number  of  female  pupil  teachers,  who  since  1862  have  ptael  \ 
into  the  only  training  school  for  Roman  Catholic  schoolmistreasei,  tai  j 
72  per  cent,  of  those  who  gained  the  distinction  of  first  dasB  in  tke  ' 
admission  examination.  In  recognition  of  the  service  rondend  bj  ^ 
schools  in  producing  successful  pupil-teachers,  and  to  sdmukfee  tk  \ 
efforts  of  certain  institutions  whidi  appear  backward  in  this  resped,  it 
may  be  useful  to  distribute  the  credit  among  those  who  have  evMi 
it.  In  order  to  do  this  with  an  approach  to  fairness,  it  is  ncctt—iy  t» 
show  with  the  names  of  the  schools,  not  only  the  number  of  papO- 
teachers  sent  by  each  into  the  training  school,  but  also  the  attendanoB 
of  children  and  the  amount  of  grant  awarded ;  because  the  laxgdf 
attended  and  liberally  aided  schools  ought  to  employ  the  greater 
number  of  pupil-teachers,  and  from  amongst  them  to  rear  students  ibr 
training  in  proportion  to  size  and  resources.  In  compiling  the  follow* 
ing  table,  in  which  this  is  attempted,  I  have  used  the  figures  given  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educatioo 
for  1869-70,  and  wherever  the  school  comprises  a  bojs'  department 
under  a  master,  as  well  as  departments  for  girls  and  infimts,  I  hsTe 
reduced  the  attendance  of  children  and  the  amount  of  grant  by  one- 
third,  on  the  assumption  that  the  boys*  room,  where  female  pu[Hl- 
teachers  are  not  employed,  has  been  attended  by  one-third  of  the 
whole  number  of  children,  and  earned  one-third  of  the  grant  In  the 
last  column  I  show  the  character  of  teachers  employed  in  each  school) 
that  the  services  of  the  most  successful  may  be  recognized. 
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Hum  of  Roman  Catholic  Schools  which  have  succesajully  prepared 
Female  Pupil-Teachers  for  the  Training  Collegey  IS63~70  inclusive: — 

I. — Lancashire.     Town  Schools. 


Name  of  School 


Iverpool— 
St.  Utj     . 

St.  Peter 
St.  Anthony 
St.Nicholaa 
St.  Helen    . 
St.  Thomas   and 

St  WUL 
St.  Thomas . 
Practising  School 

St.  Anne 
Holy  Cross  . 
St.  Oswald  . 
SUFrancisX^Tier 


[ancbestcr — 
St.  Chad      . 

St.  Patrick . 
St.  Wilfrid  . 
St.  Alphonsas 
St.  Alban    . 
SuMary     . 


•reston— 

St.  Austin  . 

St.  Ignatios 

The  Talbot . 
St.  WUfrid  . 
St.  Joseph  . 


alfonl— 

St.  John      . 

St.  Peter     . 
t.  Helen's — 
Lowe  House 

Greenbank 

St.  Joseph 
Tigan— 

St.  John 

St.  Patrick 
llackbum — 

St.  Anno 

St.  Alban 
lolton — 

St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul 
!borley 
»ldham 

kOcrington .        •        . 
iTarrington 


Locality 


Bay  Street     . 

Seel  Street     . 
Newsham  Street 
Hawke  Street 
Eldon  Street  .  ' 
Edgar  Street . 

Elm  Street     . 
Mount  Pleasant 

Ooulden  Street 
Fontenoy  Street 
Old  Swan 
Haigh  Street . 


Stork  Street  . 

Liveeey  Street 
Bedford  Street 
Clarendon  Street 
John  Street 
Tonman  Street 


LarkHill 

Ignatius  Square 

Mandlands     . 
Fox  Street 
Bibbleton  Lane 


Cleminson  Street  . 

Oroengate 

Cowley  HUl  . 

Lirerpool  Road 
Parr 

Dickinson  Street  . 
Scholus  . 

Paradise  Street     . 
Penny  Street . 

Pilkington  Street . 

St.  Mary 
Cardinal  Street 
St.  Oswald     . 
King  Street   . 


Chil- 
dren 


Grant 


(Estimated) 


473 

925 
497 
264 
898 
419 

224 

143 

299 
334 
188 
666 


411 

476 
406 
204 
148 
136 


263 

416 

603 
281 
181 


312 

220 

238 

146 
228 

279 
303 

291 
413 

194 

263 
244 
172 
200 


189    0    0 


173 
166 
138 
169 
176 


67 
113 

140 
106 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


233  0 

231  0 

109  0 

64  0 

66  0 


0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


124  0  0 

88  0  0 

168  0  0 

146  0  0 

86  0  0 

304  0  0 


243    0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


107  0  0 

203  0  0 

271  0  0 

147  0  0 

63  0  0 


164  0  0 
110  0  0 
119    0    0 


0 
0 

0 
0 


14 

10 
8 
8 
6 
6 

6 

4 


3 
1 


69 


9 

7 
6 
8 
1 
1 


27 


6 

4 

8 
1 
1 


14 


3 

1 

4 

8 
3 

3 

4 


166 
206 

0 
0 

0 
0 

6 

94 

0 

0 

8 

130 

138 

88 

93 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

6 
4 
2 

1 

Character 

of 
Teachers 


Sisters    of     Notre 
Dame. 


If 

n 
tt 
n 


ft 
It 
>f 
If 
II 


Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Sisters    of     Notre 
Dame. 


I* 


Sisters  of  Mercy. 


It 
It 


It 

9* 


Sisters    of     Kotxv 

Dame. 
Presentation  Nuns. 
LorettoNnns. 

t*  II 

Secular. 

11 


Faithful  Compan-* 
ions  of  Jesus. 

Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Child. 


If 
•« 

Secular. 


ff 
If 


Faithful  Compan- 
ions. 


ti 


Sisters    of     Notre 
Danne. 


It 
If 


tf 
ti 


fi 
tt 


Sisters  of  the  Holy 

Family. 
Secular. 

Sistcrt  of  Mercy. 
Secular. 


ti 
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Bbtubh  or  Roman  Cathouo  Schools — cantimted. 

n. — ^Lancashire.    Rural  Schools. 


KanM  of  Bdiool 


Aditon-to-Winowi 
Hvzsfe  OlMB 

n«e    Rlnodan     (tn« 

dowvd) 
Townel^  . 
SattODi  Bt>  Anxw 
Praaoot  .       . 


LooAlKj 


Gha. 


Oxmnt 


(BtiintBd) 


lis 

975 

82 

Iftl 

ISl 

132 

M 


£  «.  d. 

78  0  0 

61  0  0 

126  0  0 

10  0 

8S  0  0 

68  0  0 

46  0  0 

18  0  0 


N 


•• 


StatenoC  StPuL 


UL— Cheshisr  akd  North  Walks. 


Btrknihatd,  St.  Wad- 

•      •      • 

206 

124    0    0 

10 

VWtlifa]  ObiipiB- 

biiiSt&and8t.Patrlok 

tonaiidaeoDlir. 

lUootafleld        .       . 

•      •      • 

118 

69    0    0 

2 

Secular. 

Edgd^,  Stockport 

•      •      . 

146 

76    0    0 

1 

*i 

S^  :   :   : 

•      •      • 

1S7 
101 

66    0    0 
46    0    0 

1 
1 

SlatenoCSLFiiiL 

In  considering  the  details  of  the  above  table,  two  fiicts  force  them- 
selves upon  attention.  First,  it  will  be  observed  that  schools  in 
Liverpool  have  supplied  nearly  one-half  of  the  female  pupil-teachers 
qualified  for  admission  to  training,  "which  serves  to  measure  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Liverpool  Training  College  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  the  town.  When  the  time  comes  for  founding  a  second 
female  training  college,  I  hope  its  promoters  wiU  bear  in  mind  the 
importance  of  selecting  for  it  a  site  resembling  Liverpool  in  extent  of 
population  and  number  of  primary  schools.  Another  remark  is  this, 
that  of  the  successful  pupil-teachers  six  times  as  many  have  been 
reared  by  nuns  as  have  been  brought  up  by  secular  schoolmistresses. 
Indeed  this  up-bringing  of  well-handled  pupil-teachers  is  perhaps  the 
most  useful  of  the  school  duties  undertaken  by  nuns,  and  the  one  in 
which  the  superiority  of  the  results  effected  by  their  labours  is  the 
most  conspicuous.^ 

During  the  past  year,  the  requirements  of  the  new  Education 
Act  have  imposed  on  the  Sisters  who  conduct  the  Liverpool 

^  *  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1870-71/  pp.  287. 
288. 
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Training  College  trials  which  we  are  told  they  have  sur- 
mounted by  imwearied  exertions  and  exemplary  disregard  of 
personal  feeling.  These  trials  have  been  twofold.  First,  *  the 
condition  on  which  inspection  of  the  College  was  accepted,  and 
in  accordance  with  which  it  has  been  carried  out,  from  its  insti- 
tution until  this  year,  was  that  it  should  be  visited  and  examined 
orally  by  Catholic  inspectors  only,  who  were  appointed  in  con- 
ciurence  with  the  Poor  School  Committee.'  Under  the  Edu- 
cation Act,  this  arrangement  necessarily  ceased,  and  the  College 
was  this  year  for  the  first  time  visited  by  the  general  inspector 
of  female  training  schools.  Secondly,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  and  sudden  demand  for  certificated  teachers,  the  College 
has,  at  inconvenience,  increased  its  numbers  of  students  by 
eighteen — the  numbers  in  residence  now  being  88,  viz.,  33  of 
second  year,  and  55  of  first  year.^ 

Such  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  Keligious  are  amply  repaid  by 
the  great  advantages,  accruing  from  Government  aid  and  in- 
spection, in  which  Catholic  schools  are  thus  enabled  to  partici- 
pate, along  with  the  other  public  elementary  and  training  schools 
of  the  country. 

»  '  Report  of  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  for  1871/  p.  22. 
LoDdoD;  1872. 
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IRISH  PBIMART   EDUCAnON   OF  THE  PAST.  } 

Through  a  mistaken  policy,  strongly  condemned  by  all  dasMS     j 
and  creeds  at  the  present  day,  apostacy  was  the  price  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  at  least  as  fiff 
as  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  concerned. 

In  an  early  chapter  we  have  seen  what  were  the  pains  and 
penalties  formerly  enacted  against  all  Catholic  education.^   The 
avowed  object  was  to  convert  the  Mgnorant  Irish  papists'  to 
Protestantism.     Considerable  private  endowments,  royal  grants 
of  estates,  large  sums  of  public  money  annually  voted  by  Par- 
liament^ for  a  long  series  of  years,  great  zeal  and  untiring 
exertionB,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  Establish- 
ment, and  an  appalling  amount  of  legalized  oppression  and 
injustice,  were  all  combined  for  the  furtherance  of  this  object. 
History  tells,  with  what  results. 

In  the  year  1537,  the  Irish  Parliament  passed  a  Parish 
Schools  Act,'  similar  to  that  of  England.  By  this  Act,  it  was 
provided  that  every  one  taking  orders  should  have  an  oath 
administered  to  him  (by  the  archbishop,  or  bishop,  or  other 
authority  conferring  the  order  of  priesthood,  deacon,  or  sub- 
deacon)  that  he  would  endeavour  to  learn  the  English  language, 
and  'move,  endoctrine  and  teach  all  other  being  imder  his 
order  rule  and  governance  to  accomplish  and  perfonne  the 
same,'  and  '  bid  the  beades  in  the  English  tongue,  and  preach 
the  word  of  Grod  in  English,  if  he  can  preach,'  and  also  would 
keep  or  cause  to  be  kept  within  his  parish,  '  a  schole  for  to 

« -See  p.  12. 

>  28th  Henry  VIII.,  chap.  15.    Irish  Statutes,  voL  L  p.  125. 
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learne  English,  if  any  children  of  his  paroch  come  to  him  for  to 
leame  the  same,  taking  for  the  keeping  of  the  said  schole,  such 
convenient  stipend  or  salarie,  as  in  the  said  land  is  accustomably 
used  to  be  taken.'  * 

For  conferring  orders,  without  administering  this  oath, 
*  archbishops,  bishops,  suffragans,  or  others '  were  liable  to  a 
fine  of  3L  68,  8d, ;  one  half  to  go  to  the  king,  and  one  half 
to  the  person  or  persons  suing  for  the  same.^ 

The  non-observance  of  the  oath  was  pimishable  by  a  fine  of 
6«.  Sd.  for  the  first  oflFence ;  of  20«.  for  the  second ;  and  by 
deprivation  of  the  dignity,  benefice,  ofiBce,  or  promotion 
spiritual,  for  the  third.* 

In  many  an  instance,  the  incumbents  appear  to  have  taken 
very  little  trouble  about  these  parish  schools.  Possibly,  they 
felt  that  if  schools  were  opened  they  would  not  be  availed  of 
by  those  for  whose  use  they  were  intended.  In  most  cases, 
where  the  experiment  was  tried,  the  parish  clerks  were  ap- 
pointed schoolmasters,  and  to  them  was  made  over  the  very 
small '  stipend  or  salarie  accustomably  used  to  be  taken.' 

In  1539,  the  report  of  a  commission  for  the  suppression  of 
abbeys,  caused  a  recommendation  to  be  made  that  six  of  the 
religious  houses  should  be  preserved,  for  the  reason  that — '  In 
them  yoimg  men  and  children,  both  gentlemen  children  and 
other,  both  of  mankind  and  womankind,  be  brought  up  in 
virtue,  learning,  and  in  the  English  tongue  and  behaviour,  to 
the  great  charge  of  the  said  houses  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  women- 
kind  of  the  whole  Englishry  of  this  land,  for  the  one  part,  in 
the  said  nunnery  ;  and  the  mankind  in  the  other  said  houses.' 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  this  recommendation  was 
imheeded,  and  the  houses  were  suppressed.^ 

The  suppression  of  religious  houses,  which  in  several  parts 
of  the  country  had,  for  centuries,  eflfected  so  much  for  the 

»  28th  Henry  VIU.,  chap.  16,  sec  9.         »  Ibid.  •  Sec.  10. 

*  '  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commisaion,  Report,  1868,'  p.  6,  and  State 
Papers,  vol.  ill.  part  iii.  p.  ISO. 
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education  of  rich  and  poor,  created  a  great  want  of  schodS) 
which  the  Government,  through  many  suocesaive  reigns,  vaioly 
endeavoured  to  supply. 

Six  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Parish  Schools  Act,  we 
find  the  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  proposing  to  the 
King  that  Christ's  Church  should  be  converted  into  a  fiee 
school,  *  whereof  there  is  a  great  lack  in  this  land,  having 
never  a  one  within  the  same*'  ^ 

As  Henry  had  introduced  the  Reformation  into  Ireland  im- 
mediately  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,'  it  followed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  all  children  frequenting  the  parish 
schools  were  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith.  This  dream- 
stance  alone  would  account  for  the  complete  fiedlure  of  the 
Act. 

Thirty-three  years  later,  was  passed  Queen  Elizabeth's  Act 
for  the  erection  of  Diocesan  Free  Schools  in  Ireland.'  By  this 
statute,  it  was  ordered  that  a  free  school  should  be  established 
in  every  diocese.  The  master  was  to  be  of  English  birth.  The 
archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  and  the  bishops  of  Meaih 
and  Kildare,  were  to  appoint  the  masters,  each  in  his  own  dio- 
cese ;  and  the  Lord  Deputy  was  to  appoint  in  all  the  other 
dioceses.  The  school  house  was  to  be  built  in  the  principal 
shire  town,  at  the  cost  of  the  whole  diocese.  The  overseers 
were  to  be  the  ordinaries  of  the  diocese,  the  vicars  general, 
and  the  sheriff  of  the  shire.  The  Lord  Deputy,  with  the 
advice  of  the  majority  of  the  council,  was  to  appoint  the 
schoolmaster's  salary— one  third  of  the  same  to  be  paid  by 
the  ordinary,  and  the  remaining  two*thirds  by  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese. 

We  learn  from  the  several  Beports  of  the  Royal  Commissions 
on  Education  in  Ireland,  that  these  Diocesan  schools  were  never 

1  Letter  of  27th  August,  1643.  State  Papers,  vol  iu.,  part  iii.,  p.  468, 
quoted  by  the  Endowed  Schools'  CommissionerB. 

'  The  Reformation  was  established  in  Ireland  by  the  28th  Henry  VUL, 
chapter  13,  A.D.  1537.    Irish  Statutes,  vol !.,  p.  104. 

'  12th  Elixabeth,  chapter  i.   A.D.  1570.     Irish  SUtutes,  vol  i.,  p.  361. 
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a  successful  institution.  In  1789-91,  the  thirty-four  dioceses 
had  only  twenty  diocesan  schoolmasters ;  and  even  of  these 
some  were  sinecurists,  as  they  had  no  school-houses  in  which  to 
teach.^  In  1809,  there  were  only  thirteen  schools,  with  380 
scholars.'  Of  the  eighteen  schools  reported  on  in  1827,  six 
were  vacant,  being  without  masters  ;  two  were  without  scholars ; 
four  numbered  less  than  eleven  boys ;  and  in  six  only  was  there 
a  good  attendance.  The  commissioners  pronounce  it '  extremely 
doubtful  whether  any  attempt  to  establish  permanent  school- 
houses  will  be  found  ultimately  successful.  It  has  been  seen 
that  every  endeavour  hitherto  made  for  that  purpose,  from  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  has  failed,  and  that,  in  £Eict,  there  never 
were  so  few  either  of  schools  or  scholars  as  at  the  present 
moment.'  • 

In  1858,  the  Endowed  School  Commission  reported  that  fif- 
teen Diocesan  schools  only  were  numbered  by  the  thirty-four 
dioceses.  Of  these  twelve  were  in  actual  operation* — three 
existing  only  in  name.'  Of  the  twelve,  only  eight  had  suit- 
able school-houses ;  and  of  six  only  could  they  report  &vour- 
ably,  as  to  the  state  of  instruction.  In  the  twelve  schools,  there 
was  schoolroom  accommodation  for  604,  and  dormitories  for  183 
pupils.  The  number  on  the  rolls  was  304,  and  the  average 
attendance  240.  Those  on  the  rolls  were  divided  thus,  as  to 
religious  denominations — Protestants  232,  Koman  Catholics 
38,  Presbyterians  22,  others  12.  There  were  only  25  free 
pupils.  The  charges  to  boarders  varied  from  302.  a  year  up 
to  472.  58. ;  and  to  day  scholars,  from  U.  up  to  102.  lOa.  The 
estimated  annual  value  of  school  premises  was  6532.  6s.  Sd. ; 
and  the  net  annual  income  from  land,  1,3882.  168.  3c2.,  and 

'  Doc.  Ev.,  vol.  iL,  p.  344 

'  CommiflBioners  of  Edacation,  Ireland,  4th  Report,  1809,  pp.  113, 114. 

'  CommiBsioners  of  Education  Inquiry,  Ireland,  6th  Report,  1827,  pp. 
10,  20. 

^  Carlow,  Naas,  Mullingar,  Wexford,  Cork,  Rosscarbery,  Limerick, 
Ballymena,  Downpatrick,  Londonderry,  Monaghan,  and  Elphin. 

*  Wicklow,  Mallow,  and  Tuam. 
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from  trust  funds  29L  48.  9d.  The  annual  salaries  of  masten 
amounted  to  1,6752.  Is.  4d.  There  were  moreover,  in  four 
places,'  endowments  not  in  operation,  with  an  annual  income 
from  land  of  2S61.  3«.« 

The  right  of  free  admission,  being  unlimited,  had  been 
practically  nullified.* 

The   Conmiission   of   1858   made   several  judicious  recom- 
mendations,  the  principal  of  which  are  that  the  patronage, 
inspection,  and  government  of  the  diocesan  schools  should  be 
vested  in  the  proposed  Board  of  Conunissioners  of  Endowed 
Schools ;  that  a  minimum  nionber  of  free  places  should  be 
fixed,  not  less  than  one-half  of  which  should  be  awarded  by  ex- 
amination amongst  the  sons  of  inhabitants  of  the  district  to 
which  the  school  belongs  ;  that  the  Commissioners  should  have 
power  to  remove  masters  for  inefficiency  as  well  as  misconduct ; 
and  that  the  practice  should  cease  of  appointing  clergymen  of 
the  United  Church  as  masters,  which  appears  to  interfere  with 
the  success  of  the  schools  as  non-exclusive  endowments.'  ^ 

Next  in  rotation  are  the  Eoyal  Free  Schools,  in  the  first 
instance  planned  by  King  James  I.,  as  part  of  his  scheme  of 
the  plantation  of  Ulster,  and  endowed  by  him  and  his  son 
Charles  I. 

The  endowments  are  nine  in  number.  Of  these,  seven  are 
in  operation,  and  six  are  grammar  schools.  The  grammar 
schools  are  Armagh,  Dungannon,  Baphoe,  Enniskillen,  and 
Cavan,  all  founded  by  charter  of  King  Charles  I.,  dated  De- 
cember 15,  1627,  and  endowed  with  the  several  school  lands 
in  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and 
Cavan,  granted  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  *  to  hold  to  the 
sole  use  of  the  masters  of  the  free  schools  in  those  counties 
respectively,'  and  Banagher  founded  and  similarly  endowed  by 
charter  from  the  King,  under  date  September  19,  1629.     The 

'  Traloe,  Thurles,  Dungarvan,  and  Loughrea. 

'  '  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission,  Report  1858,'  p.  44. 

'  Ibid.  *  Ibid.,  p.  46. 
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charter  of  Garysfori,  an  English  school,  also  in  operation,  bears 
date  August  23  in  the  same  year. 

The  endowments  not  in  operation  are  those  at  Glogher  and 
Londonderry. 

Several  successive  commissions  of  inquiry  point  attention  to 
*  gross  abuses '  in  these  Eoyal  Free  Schools. 

The  Commissioners  of  1791,  referring  to  the  lease  of  the 
Dungannon  school  estate,  observed  that  the  transaction  ap- 
peared to  them  *  unfair  on  the  part  of  .the  schoolmaster,  calcu- 
lated to  acquire  a  property  in  the  school  lands  for  his 
representatives,  in  prejudice  to  the  charity.  The  valuation 
was  a  suspicious,  and,  in  the  event,  appears  to  have  been  a 
fraudulent,  transaction,  by  which  the  fine  was  lessened,  which 
should  have  been  2,1142.  108.  Ilc2.,  instead  of  1,2352. ;  and  the 
further  consequence  was,  transferring  to  the  representatives  of 
the  present  master  a  greater  annual  sum  than  his  successor 
(who  was  to  do  the  duty)  was  to  receive.'  And  they  could 
^  not  help  taking  notice  that  if  the  master  had  paid  a  proper 
fine,  estimated  according  to  the  rent  which  ought  to  have  been 
reserved,  the  school  lands  would  have  been  exonerated  from 
the  expenditure  hereinafter  mentioned  in  building  the  school- 
house.'  * 

Still  worse  was  the  case  of  the  Gavan  school,  an  account  of 
the  dealings  in  the  patronage  of  which,  from  the  year  1755,  is 
given  by  the  Gommissioners  of  1791,  as  follows  :* — 

The  Rev.  James  Cottdngham,  D.D.,  was  appointed  by  the  King's 
letters  patent  in  the  year  1755,  to  be  master  of  this  free  school,  in  the 
room  of  the  Rev.  James  Moore,  to  whom  Dr.  Gottingham  gave  2,000/. 
for  his  resignation,  with  the  knowledge,  as  he  stated  to  ns,  of  Primate 
Stone,  then  a  Lord  Justice.  Dr.  Gottingham  let  the  lands  to  a  friend 
in  trust  for  himself,  reserving  90/.  yearly  to  the  schoolmaster  for  the 
time  being,  and  sold  the  school  to  the  Rev.  Mark  Kerr,  who  was 
appointed  by  patent  to  succeed  him,  for  500/.     Kerr  resigned  in  favour 


*  Doc  Ey.,  vol  ii.,  p.  346,  and  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Report,  p.  60, 
«  Ibid.,  p.  347. 
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£nj^ :  t^wo.  oq!t  fire  each :  one.  tirelre :  and  one,  sixteen ; 
mAgrn-y  in  all  thiztTHeigfat  free  pupils  out  of  two  hundred  and 
eleven.* 

In  conclusion  thev  stated  that  the  schools  on  Boval  founda- 
lion  had  not  answered  the  intentions  of  the  founders,  and  that 
the  benefits  derived  from  them  had  been  *  totally  inadequate 
to  the  expectations  that  might  have  been  justly  formed  from 
their  large  endowments ;  those  schools  being  free  schools,  and 
the  number  of  free  scholars  only  thirty-eight,  each  boy  (and 

^  Doc.  £v.,  ToL  iL,  p.  317,  and  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Report, 
p.  60. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  354.  »  Ibid^  pp.  345, 366. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  309. 
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they  are  only  day  scholars)  costs  the  public  annually  above 
100i.» 

As  to  the  intention  of  the  founders  that  the  Royal  Free 
Schools  should  be  non-exclusive,  the  Committee  on  Foundation 
Schools  reported,  in  1838,  that 

Though  the  course  pursued  in  the  instance  of  diocesan  schools,  of 
appointing  masters  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  generally  clergy- 
men, prevailed  also  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  schools,  it  does  not  rest 
on  any  law.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  diocesan,  has 
the  appointment  solely  in  his  own  hands,  unshackled  by  any  limitation 
of  a  religious  exclusive  character.  The  assistants  also  are  usually 
Protestants,  but  chosen  from  the  laity.  The  Royal  schools  have  at  all 
times  been  considered  open  to  all  religious  persuasions.' 

At  present,  these  schools,  which  are  now  under  the  control  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  of  Endowed  Schools,  show 
considerable  improvement ;  but  they  fall  very  far  short  of  what 
they  were  intended  to  accomplish  by  their  founders. 

In  the  first  place,  although  professedly  Free  Schools  and 
largely  endowed  for  this  purpose,  they  numbered  only  47  free 
pupils  on  a  roll  of  311,  in  1858.  *  The  whole  number  of  free 
pupils  now,  in  the  six  schools,'  observe  the  Conmiissioners  of 
that  year,  *is  forty-seven,  deriving  a  benefit  of  about  lOL 
each,  or  4702.  in  all,  out  of  endowments  of  about  6,0002.  a 
year.'* 

Secondly ;  they  continue  to  be  almost  exclusively  reserved  for 
one  religious  denomination — the  pupils  on  the  rolls  in  1858  being. 
Established  Church  285,  Presbyterians  19,  Roman  Catholics  3, 
and  others  4  ;  total  311.  *  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Royal 
schools  are,  by  their  constitution,  essentially  non-exclusive,' 
say  the  Commissioners,  *  they  are  not  intended  for  pupils  of  only 
one  religious  persuasion,  and  the  master  has  no  power  to  compel 
all  the  pupils  to  receive  religious  instruction  in  his  own  tenets. 

*  Doc  Ev.  vol.  ii.,  p.  364. 

'  *  Committee  ou  Foundation  Schools,  Ireland,  Report  1838,'  p.  49. 

'  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission,  Report  1868,  p.  62. 
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The  Boyal  Schools  therefore  belong  to  the  claas  of  those  vkiek 
we  recommend  should  be  placed  under  the  proposed  Bosrdrf 
Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools.  The  right  of  fines  ad- 
mission, being  unlimited,  is  practically  defeated;  and  is 
recommend  that  a  minimum  number  of  firee  places  should  be 
fixed  by  statute,  with  power  to  the  proposed  Board,  on  the 
appointment  of  a  new  master,  to  increase  the  number.' ' 

The  six  Royal  Free  Chrammar  Schools  of  Ireland,  one  hi 
Leinster,  Banagher,  and  five  in  Ulster,  Armagh,  Gavan,  Bspboe^ 
Enniskillen  and  Dungannon,  possess  estates  containing  21,334 
acres,  and  yielding  a  net  annual  income  of  5,7472.    The  eiti- 
mated  annual  value  of  the  school  premises  is  1,08S2.    The 
masters^  salaries  amount  to  1,6002.,  and  those  of  assistants  to 
900L    There  is  a  scholarship  of  802.  at  Enniskillen ;  and  there 
are  college  exhibitions  amounting  to  1,1752. ;  vie,  Armagh 
250/.,  Cavan  1252.,  Enniskillen  4002.,  and  Dungannon  4002. 
The  surplus  income  (if  collected)  available  for  repayment  of 
advances,  for  repairs,  and  for  assistance  to  other  schools,  is 
l,992i.« 

Tlie  annual  charges  range  firom  32.  38.  up  to  102.  10a.  for  day 
scholars ;  and  firom  202.  up  to  602.  for  boarders.* 

Next  in  rotation  of  date  are  the  Schools  of  Erasmus  Smith. 
These  schools  were  founded  by  Mr.  Smith,  an  alderman  of 
London,  under  the  Protectorate  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,*  out  of  estates,  which  he  received  at  the  time  of  the  Settle- 
ment of  Ireland.  His  first  intention  was  to  found  five  granmiar 
schools ;  but,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  liberal  maintenance 
upon  the  schoolmasters,  and  also  to  make  some  provision  for 
clothing  poor  children  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  binding 
them  as  apprentices  under  Protestant  masters,  by  the  charter 
of  1669,  he  founded  only  three  schools,  Drogheda,  Galway,  and 
Tipperary. 

>  <  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland^  Commifision,  Keport  1858,'  p.  OS. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  62.  »  Ibid.,  p.  03. 

*  Erasmus  Smith  conveyed  his  estates  to  found  five  grammar  schools  in 
Ireland  by  indentare,  dated  December  1, 1057. 
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In  the  course  of  time  the  income  of  this  foundation  largely 
increased,  with  the  greatly  enhanced  value  of  land ;  and,  in 
1723,  the  Governors  of  the  schools  obtained  a  private  Act  of 
Parliament,  authorizing  them  to  apply  the  surplus  to  charitable 
purposes.  This  Act  ratified  the  application  of  the  surplus  to 
exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  which  the  Governors,  from  an 
early  period,  had  granted  to  poor  scholars ;  and  it  also  enabled 
them  ultimately  to  establish  the  English  schools. 

There  are  four  Grammar  schools,  and  140  English  schools  in 
connexion  with  this  foundation.  In  the  four  Grammar,  and  117 
of  the  English  schools,  the  masters'  salaries  are  paid  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  charity.  In  23  English  schools  the  only  endowment 
is  the  site  and  schoolhouse  vested  in  the  Governors.^ 

The  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  grammar  schools, 
in  1855-56,  was  116  ;  and  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll, 
160.  Of  these,  128  were  of  the  Established  Church,  23  Boman 
Catholics,  and  1  a  Presbyterian.  Of  the  1 60  on  the  roll,  only 
30  were  free  pupils.  There  is  schoolroom  accommodation  for 
627,  and  dormitory  for  170.  The  annual  charges  range  from 
IL  10a.  up  to  lOZ.  108.  for  day  scholars,  and  from  31 L  10a.  up 
to  42L  for  boarders.* 

The  exhibitions  are  : — 

School.  Exhibitions  at  Trinity  College^  Dublin, 

Drogheda  .     .     .     10  at  from  25/.  to  50/.  each ;  and  25  at  8/.  per 

annum  each,  with  free  chambers,  tenable  seven 
years. 

Ennis  College      .     10  at  from  25/.  to  40/.,  tenable  five  years ;  25  of 

8/.,  annual  value  each,  with  free  chambers,  ten- 
able seven  years. 

Galway     ...     5  of  50/.  and  5  of  25/.,  annual  value,  with  free 

chambers,  tenable  five  years. 

Tipperary  ...     35  Exhibitions  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  Grammar  Schools  are  reported  on,  as  to  state  of  in- 
struction, in  1858,  as  follows  : — Drogheda,  '  generally  satisfec- 

^  'Report  of  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission,  1868,*  p.  76. 
»  Ibid. 
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tory,  but  limited;'  Ennis,  *very  satisfactory;'  Tippeiaiy, 
*  unsatisfactory ;'  Gralway,  *not  satisfactory/' 

The  average  attendance  for  the  same  year  in  all  the  English 
schools  was  4,241.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  was 
7,010.  Of  these,  4,293  were  ascertained  to  be  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  875  Koman  Catholics,  1,420  PresbyteriauB) 
and  47  of  other  religious  denominations.' 

These  English  schools  are  simple  elementary  schools.  In 
those  reported  on,  the  great  majority  are  free  pupils. 

The  net  annual  income  of  Erasmus  Smith's  fund,  applicable 
to  schools,  is  estimated  by  the  Commissioners  at  7,4622.  The 
inspector  of  estates  reports  that  the  letting  value  of  the  estates 
may  be  set  down  as  9,5 16Z. ;  and,  deducting  15  per  cent,  for 
cost  of  collection  and  taxes,  this  leaves  a  net  income  from  land 
of  SfiSdl.  The  amoimt  of  stock  held  by  the  governors  is 
2,4312.,  giving,  at  3  per  cent.,  an  annual  income  of  732.,  making 
the  entire  net  income  of  the  Governors  8,1622.  There  are  two 
trusts  not  connected  with  schools— one  of  about  6002.  a  year, 
for  certain  Fellows  and  Professors  of  Trinity  College,  and  one 
of  1002.  a  year,  for  Christ's  Hospital,  London.  Deducting 
these,  we  have  tlie  net  annual  income  applicable  to  schools  at 
7,462^.3 

Erasmus  Smith's  schools  are  essentially  Protestant.  Such 
was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  founder.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Governors,  dated  London,  June  6,  1682,  he  says: — 'My  end  in 
founding  the  three  schools  was,  to  propagate  the  Protestant 
fixith,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  avoiding  all  superstition,  as 
the  Charter,  and  the  byc-lawes,*  and  the  rules  established  do 
direct.  Therefore,  it  is  the  command  of  His  Majesty  to  cate- 
chise the  cliildren  out  of  Primate  Ussher's  catechism,  and  ex- 
pound the  same  unto  them,  whicli  I  humbly  desire  may  be 
observed  upon  the  peHalty  of  forfeiting  theirc  (the  masters') 

^  '  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission,  1858,  Report,'  p.  86. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  70.  *  Ibid. 

*  The  bye-laws  were  drawn  up  by  Erasmus  Smith,  as  authorized  by  the 
Charter. 
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places.'  At  this  time,  thirteen  years  after  their  foundation, 
these  schools  had  made  but  little  way  against  the  ^popish 
schools ;'  for  Mr.  Smith  continues  in  the  same  letter — 

My  Lords,  my  designe  is  not  to  reflect  upon  any,  only  I  give  my 
judgment  \?hy  those  schooles  are  so  consumptive,  which  was,  and  is, 
and  will  be  (if  not  prevented),  the  many  Popish  schooles,  theire  neigh- 
bours, which,  as  succors,  doe  starve  the  tree.  If  parents  will  exclude 
theire  children  because  prayers,  catechism,  and  exposition  is  com- 
manded, I  cannot  help  it,  for  to  remove  that  barre  is  to  make  them 
seminaries  of  Popery.  I  beseech  you  to  command  him  that  shall  be 
presented  and  approved  by  your  honours  to  observe  them  that  decline 
those  duties,  and  expell  them,  which  will  obleege  [me],  my  Lords  and 
Gentlemen. 

For  the  same  reason,  many  of  the  schools  are  '  consumptive ' 
in  our  day  also.     Thus  we  read  that — 

Mr.  Crawford  ^  states  that  the  inefficiency  of  several  of  the  schools  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  arises  from  the  exclusively  Protestant  character  of 
the  trust  not  being  satisfactory  to  the  Koman  Catholic  population. 
Thus,  he  says  : — *  The  masters  of  these  schools  are  required  to  be  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  read  in 
school-hours  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  many  of  the  places  where  these 
schools  exist  in  the  south  of  Ireland  the  population  of  the  district  is,  in 
a  large  degree,  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  schools  in  which  the  teachers  are 
exclusively  Protestant,  and  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  read 
under  such  teachers,  are  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  who  generally  exercise  their  influence  to  keep  the  children  of 
their  flocks,  who  are  more  than  infants,  from  attending  the  school. 
The  effect  of  this  has  been,  in  several  cases,  that  after  a  large  expendi- 
ture in  erecting  and  estiiblishing  the  school,  the  Governors  have  been 
obliged  to  abandon  the  school  and  the  value  of  the  house  to  the  land- 
lords.' 

Mr.  Abraham,*  whose  district  lay  in  the  centre  and  west  of  Ireland, 
where  the  population  is  chiefly  Roman  Catholic,  classes  the  Erasmus 
Smith  English  schools  with  the  Church  Education  Society^s  schools, 
and  states  that  they  appeared  to  him  miserably  inefficient.  He  ascribes 
their  inefficiency,  amongst  other  causes,  to  the  incompetency  of  the 
teachers,  the  defects  of  the  system,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  school- 
books.'  

^  Assistant  Commissioner.  '  Assistant  Commissioner. 

*  '  Endowed  Sohoole^  Ireland,  Commission,  1868,  Report,'  p.  77. 
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It  ^ri^jn^i  zj  ibr  cler^  of  the  Establishment,  and,  for 

kL.T  v-enTN.  zvoriT^eti  Lir^  rerliamentarv  erants.  In  addition 
X'-j  xhrsfit  grartts  thrv  v-^re  aided  bj  consideiable  subscriptioni, 
d'>n:itioiis.  and  fc^q-iefts.  The  fv>uDden.  who  were  adl  Prote»- 
lixnis^  were  conftitutcd.  ac  their  own  request,  a  corporate  body, 
itylt:*!  the  Ini»rp>ra:ed  Sooietv.  The  chief  object  of  this 
s-xiet  J  was  prj^elrci^m,  as  we  learn  hx>m  the  Lord  Primate, 
Rjulter,  who  writer  as  follows  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  firom 
Dublin,  under  date  Mav  5,  1730:' — 

The  great  numbers  of  papLsts  in  thL»  kingdom,  and  the  obstinacj 
wiih  which  tbej  adhere  to  their  own  religion,  occasions  our  tiding 
what  may  be  done  with  their  children  to  bring  them  over  to  our 
church :  and  the  g«:od  success  the  corporation  established  in  Scotland 
for  the  instmcdon  of  the  ignorant  and  barbarous  part  of  that  nataon 
lias  met  with,  encourages  us  to  hop^  if  we  were  incorporated  for  that 
purjx>5e  here,  that  we  might  likewise  luive  some  success  in  our  attempts 
to  teiich  the  Eu'jU^h  touguefand  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion; 
and  Several  gentlemen  here  have  promised  subscriptions  for  maintaiii- 
ing  sch«M)l3  fur  tliat  purpose,  if  we  were  c-nce  formed  into  a  cor^iorate 
l>odv.     This  has  set  the  principal  nobilitv,  gentry,  and  clergy  here  on 
presenting  an  address  to  his  Majesty  to  erect  such  persons  as  ho  pleases 
into  a  corporation  here  for  that  purpose.  .  .  .  And  one  of  the  most 
likely  methods  we  can  think  of  is,  if  possible,  instructing  and  con- 
verting the  young  generatiun ;  for,  instead  of  converting  those  that  are 
adult,  we  are  daily  losing  many  of  our  meaner  ^leople,  who  go  off  to 
popery.* 

The  Incorporated  Society  were  given  by  the  legislature  the 
most  extensive  and  arbitrary  powers.     Thus  they  could  appoint 

^  This  letter  was  copied  and  sent  likewise  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  Primate  wrote,  to  the  same  effect,  to  the  Duke  of  Xewcastle, 
two  days  later. 

*  '  Boulter's  Letters/  vol.  ii.  p.  9.    Dublin :  Faulkner,  1770. 
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persons  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  to  take  up  children,  begging  or 
led  by  vagrant  beggars,  and  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fif- 
teen years,  and,  under  the  warrant  of  a  local  magistrate,  send 
them  to  a  charter  school.^  These  children,  no  matter  what  the 
creed  of  their  parents,  would  be  brought  up  Protestants  ;  and 
the  Society  was  empowered  to  bind  them  out,  at  a  proper  age, 
to  Protestants,  as  servants,  until  they  reached  twenty-one,  or 
as  apprentices,  till  twenty-four.^ 

Under  the  same  Act,  children  received  at  a  Charter  School, 
with  the  consent  of  their  parents,  were  thenceforward  con- 
sidered children  of  the  public,  and  could  be  bound  out  by  the 
Incorporated  Society  to  Protestant  masters  or  mistresses,  *  not- 
withstanding any  claim  of  right  to  such  clrild  or  children 
made,  or  to  be  made,  by  the  father,  or  mother,  or  any  person 
whatsoever.'  * 

In  1775,  the  members  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  in  their 
zeal  for  proselytism,  passed  a  resolution  not  to  admit  any 
but  Catholic  children  into  their  schools,  although  in  their 
charter  it  is  stated  that  the  schools  were  established  for  the 
education  of  *  the  children  of  popish  and  other  poor  natives.'  ^ 
This  resolution  was  a  cause  of  great  irritation  to  the  Catholics, 
against  whose  faith  it  was  levelled.  It  was  rescinded  in 
1803.* 

We  are  indebted  for  an  interesting  account  of  these  Charter 
Schools  to  an  English  Protestant  gentleman,  who  spent  some 
time  in  Ireland,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  collecting 
materials  for  a  most  valuable  work  on  the  statistics  and  poli- 
tical condition  of  the  coimtry.  He  tells  us  that  they  were 
detested  by  the  Catholic  population,  in  whose  mouths  the  words 
constantly  were,  *  Have  not  they  (the  Protestants)  robbed  the 

^  23rd  Geo.  IT.,  chap,  xi.,  sec.  1.    A.D.  1749.    Irish  Statutes,  voL  vii., 
p.  45. 
»  Ibid.,  sec  2. 
•  Ibid.,  sec.  8. 

^  Resolution  passed  March  25, 1775,  and  confirmed  December  34, 1776i 
»  May  4, 1803. 
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necessitous  poor  of  their  children,  to  bring  them  tip  in  fhdr 
own  religion?^  * 

Respecting  what  these  children  are  taught  (continues  Mr.  Wakefield), 
I  speak  onlv  from  mj  own  obserration.  It  has  been  represented  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  that  *  a  Protestant  catechism/  which  till  Ytrj 
lately,  was  in  general  use  in  these  schools,  is  now  discontinued ;  hot 
I  found  it  in  more  ^hools  than  one,  and  brought  awaj  with  me  a  oopj, 
from  the  charter  school  at  Abraakan  in  the  county  of  Meath.  This 
was  on  the  29th  of  July,  1808,  and  I  was  in  company  with  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  at  the  time.  It  is  drawn  up  in  the  usual  manner  of 
question  and  answer  ;  and  I  here  subjoin  a  specimen. 

'  Q,  Is  the  churdi  of  Rome  a  sound  and  uncorrupt  church  7 

*  A.  No:  it  is  extremely  corrupt,  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  practice. 
'  Q,  AVhat  do  you  think  of  the  frequent  crossings,  upon  which  the 

papists  lay  so  gri'at  a  stress  in  their  divine  offices,  and  for  secarit)r 
against  sickness  and  all  a  .'cidonts  ? 

*  A.  Tliey  are  vain  and  superstitious.     The  worship  of  the  crudfix, 
or  figure  of  Christ  upon  the  cross  is  idolatrous ;  and  the  adoring  and 
praying  to  the  cross  itself,  is,  of  all  the  corruptions  of  popish  worship,    ' 
the  most  gross  and  intolerable.' 

I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  but  a  member  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of  a  parent  of  that  sect,  who 
knows  that  his  child  is  brought  up  to  abhor  and  condemn  every  rite 
which  he  has  been  taught  to  venenitc* 

Lut  there  was  another  ingredient  in  the  bitter  cup,  which 
we  must  not  overlook.  For  many  years,  it  but  too  frequently 
hapjx^ned  that  the  pupils  thus  taught  had  been  forcibly  taken 
from  their  parents,  who  themselves  preferred  leading  lives  of 
poverty  aud  suffering,  in  the  profession  of  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  to  the  golden  bribe  of  comparative  aflBuence  for  which, 
at  any  moment,  they  might  have  bartered  their  religion.  Thus, 
heroically  enduring  privation  and  persecution,  for  conscience 
sake,  placing  their  eternal  far  above  their  temporal  interests, 
what  must  have  l)een  their  anguish  at  beholding  their  children 
kidnapped,  imder  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 

'  'An  Account  of  Ireland,  Statistical  and  PoliticaL'    By  Edward  Wake- 
field, vol.  ii.^  p.  411.     London :  Longmans,  1812. 
»  Ibid. 
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forcibly  educated  in  what  they  regarded  as  an  erroneous  and 
alien  creed  1 

The  exasperation  of  the  people  was  not  the  less  that  the 
grossest  misrepresentation  of  Catholic  doctrine  was  insinuated 
into  the  minds  of  the  children  of  Catholic  parents  in  these 
schools.  For  instance,  with  reference  to  the  extract  from  the 
Society's  catechism,  just  quoted,  as  to  *  the  worship  of  the  cru- 
cifix,' and  Hhe  adoring  and  praying  to  the  cross  itself,'  the 
following  is  the  Catholic  doctrine,  as  set  forth  in  the  general 
catechism  then  used,  and  still  in  use,  for  the  instruction  of  all 
the  Catholic  children  of  the  country  : — 

Q.  Is  it  proper  to  diow  any  mark  of  respect  to  the  cracifiz^  and  to 
the  pictures  of  Christ  and  Hiu  saints  ? 

A.  Yes ;  because  they  relate  to  Christ  and  His  saints — being  repre- 
sentations and  memorials  of  them. — Acts,  xix.  12  ;  Matt.,  ix. 

Q.  Why  do  Catholics  honour  the  relics  of  the  saints  ? 

A.  Catholics  honour  the  relics  of  the  saints,  because  their  bodies  had 
been  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost — and  at  the  last  day  will  be 
honoured  and  glorified  for  ever  in  heaven. 

Q.  May  we  then  pray  to  the  crucifix,  or  to  the  images  and  reHcs  of 
the  saints  ? 

A.  By  no  means ;  for  they  have  neither  life,  nor  sense,  nor  power 
to  hear  or  help  us. 

Q.  Why  then  do  we  pray  before  the  crucifix,  and  before  the  images 
and  relics  of  the  saints  ? 

A.  We  pray  before  them — because  they  enliven  our  devotion,  by 
exciting  pious  aifections  and  desires — and  by  reminding  us  of  Christ 
and  His  saints — they  also  encourage  us  to  imitate  their  virtues  and 
good  works. — £xod.,  xxv.  18 ;  John,  iii.  14.* 


^  '  The  Most  Reverend  Doctor  James  Butler's  Catechism,  revised,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged  hy  the  four  Homan  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Ireland, 
as  a  general  catechism  for  the  kingdom.'  It  is  stated  that  at  the  Ecumenical 
Council,  now  interrupted  hy  the  troubled  state  of  JOurope,  when  the  ques- 
tion arose  of  adopung  one  general  catechism  for  the  universal  Church,  this 
little  penny  publication  stood  high  in  favour,  and  is  likely  to  be  the  one 
adopted.  It  is  true  that  the  doctrine  is  the  same  in  the  various  catechisms 
used  in  the  several  countnes ;  but  that  of  Ireland  is  distinguished  by  a  style 
and  form  that  peculiarly  recommend  it.  Our  separated  brethren,  who  desire 
to  know  what  the  Catholic  doctrine  really  is  on  any  point;  should  be  on  their 
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The  avera^  annual  expenditure  of  the  Incorporatetl  Society, 
a:  ;ha:  time,  iSOS-  was  30,157/.,  on  which  2,093  children  we« 
educaxed,  at  an  avera<:e  annual  cost  of  14/.  8s.  2d.  each  child. 

It  was  then  prv^nounced  a  fsdlnre  by  the  Board  of  Educatio]!, 
who  rep.'^rted  as  follows : — 

The  insciiation  ippears  to  hare  £illen  short  of  attaining  the  pnrponi 
^-^r  v}:;,^  it  wss  esukbl:>]ied.  and  to  hare  fiuled  of  one  great  ohject  that 
w:&s  inic-nied  asi  expected    irom    it,    the  conversion    of  the  lower 
orders  vf  ihe  ir*haoiian:s  of  Ireland  from  the  errors  of  popery.    TTw 
niter  inaiequaor  of  the  institution,  in  point  of  magnitude  and  extoit, 
ibr  ihji:  oHec:  is  sndicieot  to  account  for  this  fuilure,  independently  of 
the  operjtiion  of  other  causes.     The  number  of  popish  children  in  all 
icl'^ools  at  any  time,  has  probably  never  amounted  to  1,G00;    and  this 
muss  bare  home  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  whole  numbet  to  be 
educated,  as  ro  have  had  no  sensible  influence  on  the  great  mass  of  the 
p.^p::ji:;on,  even  allowing  that  aU  who  were  educated  in  these  schools 
cv^r.tir.uod  in  the  Protestant  persuasion.     This,  however,  is  certainly 
no;  the  tact :  and  thou^  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
t:K><^  mho  have  returned  to  the  popi^  persua^on,  there  is  reason  to 
be^ere  that  it  has  not  been  inconsiderable.^ 

Siioh  a  state  of  affairs  necessarilv  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  jvarliamentary  gjant.  In  1855-56,  the  number  of  pupils 
on  the  roll  of  viay  scholars  in  the  Incorporated  Society's  schools, 
was  420*  of  whom  249  were  members  of  the  Established 
Olum^h ;  49  Roman  Catholics :  and  81  Presbyterians.*  Of 
Ivardors,  the  same  vear*  the  number  on  the  roll  was  451.  Of 
those,  445  were  meral^ers  of  the  Established  Church ;  5  Homan 
Catholics:  and  1  a  Dissenter.  The  number  of  free  pupils  on 
the  rolls  were.  214  day  scholars,  and  216  boarders,  or  about 
one-h;ilf  of  the  entire.     Of  those  not  on  the  foundation,  day 

guard  against  misreprtt'itentations  such  a9  that  above  pointed  out ;  and  cannot 
do  better  than  read  this  short  but  most  complete  statement  of  Catholic 
tenetii.  Surely  it  is  -to  the  pn^fessors  of  a  particular  creed  themselves  we 
ought  to  apply,  when  we  are  desirous  to  receive  an  account  of  *  the  faith  that 
is  in  them.* 

*  Report  to  House  of  Commons,  p.  24,  printed  by  order  of  the  House, 
April  14,  1800. 

'  32  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  81  Presbyterians  were  at  the  school  of 
Ray,  county  of  Donegal. 
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scholars  paid,  annually,  from  4s.  4(i.  up  to  4i. ;  and  the  boarders, 
from  Ul.  to  2U.^ 

The  estates  of  the  Incorporated  Society  fall  under  two  heads ; 
those  attached  to  particular  schools,  and  those  applicable  to  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Society.  The  former  consist  of  12,927 
acres,  and  produce  a  net  income  of  2,988i.  a  year.  The  general 
estates  of  the  Society  consist  of  4,303  acres,  and  yield  a  net 
income  of  2,147i.  The  Society  has  moreover  98,230i.  stock  in 
the  English  and  Irish  funds,  producing,  with  about  91.  from 
another  trust  fund,  an  income  of  2,9552.  Thus,  the  total  net 
annual  income  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  applicable  to  educa- 
tional purposes,  amounts  to  8,179i.* 

The  Incorporated  Society  is  now  an  exclusively  Protestant 
institution.  It  numbers  twenty-one  boarding  and  day  schools, 
in  which  are  600  day  scholars  and  400  boarders.  Of  these, 
more  than  one-half  are  free  scholars  on  the  foundation. 

As  long  as  it  was  an  engine  of  proselytism,  the  Society  was  a 
&ilure.  Now  that  it  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  education  of 
Protestants,  it  works  much  better,  especially  in  the  boarding 
schools,  and  the  state  of  instruction  is  reported  as  satisfactory. 

The  following  remarks  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  on  this 
point,  are  deserving  of  attention :  • — 

The  history  of  the  Incorporated  Society*s  schools  discloses  a  re- 
markable change  in  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the  charity ;  the 
persons  intended  to  be  benefited  being  no  longer  of  the  same  religion 
as  that  chiefly  contemplated  by  the  charter,  nor  receiving  the  in- 
dustrial instruction  prescribed  by  it.  So  long  afl  the  charity  was  an 
institution  in  which  persona  of  one  religion  provided  for  the  education 
of  others  of  a  different  religion  from  their  own,  the  charity  failed ;  but, 
since  it  was  changed  into  an  inntitution  for  the  education  of  Protestants 
selected  from  Protestant  schools,  and  entirely  brought  up  by  Proten- 
tunts,  the  Boarding  Institutions,  which  form  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  Society^s  operations,  have  been  attended  with  a  remarkable 
amount  of  success. 


'  '  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission,  Report,  1858/  p.  102. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  97.  »  Ibid. 
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In  1769,  a  charter  was  granted,  by  George  III.,  to  the  Boyal 
Hibernian  School  in  Dublin  for  the  children  of  soldiers  in 
Ireland.  This  charter  was  granted  in  compliance  with  the 
prayer  of  a  petition  from  some  of  the  leading  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  stated  their  object  to  be  to  save  the  children 
of  deceased  or  absent  soldiers  from  'Popery,  beggary,  and 
idleness.' 

In  1775  was  founded  the  Hibernian  Marine  School,  for 
maintaining,  educating,  and  apprenticing  the  orphans  and 
children  of  decayed  seamen  of  the  Boyal  Navy  and  the 
merchant  service. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice  (observe  the  Royal  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  on  Endowed  Schools)  that  most  of  the  endowments  from  1733 
to  1781,  some  of  which  were  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  follow  the 
leading  principle  of  the  Protestant  charter  schools,  their  object  being 
to  bring  over  to  the  Protestant  religion  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  to 
preserve  them  in  the  same  by  apprenticing  them  to  Protestants,  or  by 
giving  portions  to  such  of  them  as  intermarried  with  members  of  that 
persuasion.^ 

In  the  session  of  1781-2,  was  passed  *  an  Act  to  allow  persons 
professing  the  Popish  Religion  to  teach  school '  in  Ireland.*  In 
1786,  the  Irish  Parliament  directed  its  special  attention  to  the 
subject  of  education  ;  and  conformably  with  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  House,  and  an  Act  passed  in  1788,^  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
appointed  Commissioners  to  receive  evidence,  obtain  returns, 
and  report  fully  on  the  whole  question. 

These  Commissioners  reported — 

*  That  charter  schools,  parish,  royal,  and  diocesan  schools,  have  not 
answered  the  intentions  of  the  founders;  that  parish  and  diocesan 
schools,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  been  of  little  use  to  the 
public ;  and  that  the  benefits  derived  from  schools  of  Royal  foundation 
have  been  totally  inadequate  to  the  expectations  that  might  have  been 
justly  formed  from  their  large  endowments — that  in  many  of  the  charter 


^Report,  1858,  p.  15. 

2  2l8t  and  22nd  George  III.,  chap.  02.    Irish  Statutes,  vol.  xii.,  p.  388. 

•  28  Geo.  III.;  chap.  15,    Irish  Statutes,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  010, 
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Bchoolfl,  the  clothing,  cleanliness,  food,  health,  and  education  of  the 

children  have  been  shamefully  neglected ;  and  that  this  great  national 
charity  has  not  yet  produced  those  salutary  effects  which  the  public 
expected  from  the  institution;  and  that  from  these  four  different 
classes  of  schools,  if  properly  conducted,  the  most  extensive  national 
benefits  might  be  derived.' 

They  stated  as  their  decided  opinion  '  that  there  should  be  no  distinc- 
tion made  in  any  of  these  schools  between  the  scholars  of  different 
religious  persuasions,  without  meaning,  however,  to  interfere  with  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  charter  schools,  or  with  the  intentions  of 
the  founders  of  any  other  schools,  expressed  by  their  wills,  or  other 
instruments  directing  such  foundations :'  and  that,  as  regards  the 
English  Parochial  schools,  '  the  children  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants should  be  admitted  indiscriminately  into  the  schools,  and  that 
the  clergy  of  each  persuasion  should  attend  for  the  piurpose  of  in- 
structing the  children  belonging  to  their  respective  communions  in  the 
principles  of  religion;  a  mode  practised,  as  we  are  informed,  with 
great  success,  in  the  school  of  St.  Andrew's,  Dublin,  and  of  St.  Peter's, 
Drogheda.' 

In  conclusion,  they  strongly  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  Board  of  Control,  '  with  the  power  of  directing,  from  time 
to  time,  the  plans  of  education  to  be  pursued  in  schools  of 
public  and  private  foundation,'  with  ample  powers  of  insuring 
that  their  directions  should  be  carried  out,  and  that  the 
general  management  of  the  schools  should  be  closely  looked 
after.^ 

This  suggestion  waff  carried  into  eflfect  in  1813,  when  the 
Chief  Secretary,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  introduced  an  Act,  by  which 
the  care  of  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland  was,  with  some  excep- 
tions, intrusted  to  the  new  Board,  called  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  in  Ireland.* 

The  schools  exempted  from  their  jurisdiction  were  the 
schools  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools, 
both  of  which  are  under  Boards  established  by  Koyal  Charter ; 
schools  of  private  foimdation,  under   the  control   of  visitors 

^  Report  of  1791.    Quoted  by  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  Endowed 
Schools,  1858,  p.  18. 
»  The  53rd  George  m.,  chapter  107. 
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Plantation,  this  Charter  was  cancelled  in  1634«  Parliament 
having  pronounced  the  sentence  unlawful  and  unjust  in  1641, 
the  Charter  was  renewed  under  Charles  II.,  on  April  10,  1662. 
The  Society  received  a  grant  of  nearly  the  whole  county  of 
Londonderry.* 

Under  the  trusts  of  its  Charter,  pronounced  by  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Cottenham  to  be  *  continuing,'  the  Irish  Society  is  bound 
'  still  to  take  care  of  that  which  is  closely  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  religion,  and  is  a  part  of  it — the  education  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district ;'  the  education  to  be  in  connexion 
with  the  Protestant  religion.^ 

The  Society  has  accordingly,  from  the  commencement, 
always  devoted  a  portion  of  its  revenue  to  the  support  of 
schools.  In  the  year  ending  February  12,  1856,  it  expended 
1,351Z.  in  salaries  to  schoolmasters,  1501.  in  exhibitions,  and 
333i.  12s.  in  the  repairs  of  Londonderry  Free  School.* 

Its  expenditure  that  year  was  spread  over  upwards  of  ninety 
schools,  and  of  this  number  fifty-seven  received  grants  not 
exceeding  51.  a  year.^ 

The  Irish  Society  does  not  exercise  any  supervision  what- 
ever over  the  schools  to  which  it  makes  grants.  Indeed  these 
grants  generally  are  but  very  trifling  additions  to  the  Incomes 
of  the  several  schools.  In  many  cases,  the  grants  are  made  to 
'  inefficient  and  useless  schools,  which  either  did  not  deserve, 
or  did  not  secure  any  sufficient  local  assistance,'  and  ^some 
of  the  grants  are  made  to  schools  held  in  miserable  hovels, 
in  which  discipline  and  habits  of  cleanliness  and   order  are 

impossible.'  * 

The  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice  was  founded  in 
1792,  and  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1800. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  Association  was  the  founding  of 

'  For  a  full  account  of  the  Irish  Society,  and  the  Twelve  London  Com- 
panies, see  ^  Ireland,  Industrial,  Political,  and  Social' 

'  *  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission,  Report,  1858/  p.  165. 

»  Ibid.  *  Ibid.,  p.  166. 

^  Ibid.,  166,  Report  of  Dr.  Fergusson,  Assistant  Commissioner.  , 
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schools;  and,  out  of  funds  received  fjom  private  individnk 
and   annual  Parliamentary  grants,  it  contributed  largely  to- 
wards the  building   of  school-houses.      This  aid  for  buildii^ 
was  given  only  on  condition  of  a  portion  of  land  being  obtained 
on  a  permanent  grant,  and  vested  in  the  minister  and  church- 
wardens ;  the  minister  to  have  the  appointment  of  the  master 
and  the  regulation  of  the  course  of  instruction ;  and  childroi 
of  the  Established  Church  to  be  taught  the  Church  cateclusm.^ 
We  learn  from  the  Commissioners  of  1825,  that,  although  the 
schools  were  founded  principally  for  the  education  of  children 
of  the  Established  Church,  they  were  open  to  children  of  sD 
religious  denominations,  provided  they  conformed  to  the  rules, 
one  of  which  required  that  all  should  read  the  Scriptures.*  The 
Association  also  contributed  teachers'  salaries. 

In  1825,  there  were  226  schools  in  connexion  with  thii 
body,  of  which  167  were  connected  with  it  alone,  and  59  with 
one  or  more  other  societies.  The  attendance  at  all  these 
schools  exceeded  12,600,  about  9,000  belonging  to  the  former 
class  of  schools.*  The  society  received  annual  grants  from 
Parliament  down  to  1827.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  grants, 
it  discontinued  assisting  schools.  Most  of  the  schools  endowed 
by  it  are  still  in  operation. 

The  Ix)rd  Lieutenant's  school  building  fund  may  next  be 
briefly  noticed.  In  1829,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  empowered 
to  issue  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  sums  of  money  in  aid  of 
subscriptions  and  voluntary  grants  for  the  establishment  of 
schools,  chiefly  where  the  sites  were  granted  in  perpetuity.* 
This  fund  was  managed  by  three  impaid  Commissioners.  The 
mode  of  its  administration  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  give  Catholics  control  over  the  schools,  or  any  voice 
in  their  management.  Consequently  the  system  did  not  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation.*   The  grants 

1  *  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission,  Report,  1858,'  p.  19. 

^  *  Report  of  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  Education,  Ireland,*  1825,  p*  33. 

*  *  Commi:*8ioner8  of  Education,  Inquiry,  Ireland,*  Report  of  1826,  p.  26. 

*  Ibid.    Report  of  1825^  p.  68.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  69,  60. 
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from  this  fund,  which  in  1819  exceeded  3,0002.,  rose  to  nearly 
11,000Z.  in  1824.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  of 
1825  having  condemned  the  system  under  which  these  grants 
were  made,  they  were  discontinued  in  1826.^ 

There  are  a  large  number  of  grammar,  and  other  schools  of 
private  endowment,  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  constituted  in  1813.  Into  the  particulars  of 
these  it  is  unnecessary,  and  it  would  be  tedious  to  enter. 

The  next  important  educational  experiment  we  have  to 
notice,  is  that  of  '  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of 
the  Poor,'  better  known  as  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  estab- 
lished in  1811.  This  Society,  composed  of  persons  of  various 
religious  denominations,  professed  that  in  the  appointment  of 
teachers  and  admission  of  scholars  it  should  be  uninfluenced  by 
religious  distinctions,  and  that  in  its  schools  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  interfere  with  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious 
tenets  of  any  sect  or  description  of  Christians.  All  catechisms 
and  controversial  tracts  were  to  be  excluded  from  its  schools. 

This  scheme  of  popular  education,  imleavened  by  proselytism, 
was  well  received  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  was  approved  of 
by  Parliament.  The  Society  received  a  Parliamentary  grant 
of  6,980Z.,  in  the  session  of  1814-15,  which  gradually  increased 
until  it  reached  25,000Z.  in  1827,  and  30,000Z.  in  subsequent 
years.  The  number  of  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Society 
incfeased«lirt>m  8,  in  1817,  to  1,490,  in  1825  ;  and  the  nimiber 
of  pupils  in  the  same  time  increased  from  557,  in  1817,  to 
100,000  in  1825.  On  the  whole,  the  Kildare  Place  Society 
worked  well,  as  long  as  it  adhered  to  its  original  principles. 
But  when  it  departed  from  those  principles,  and  enforced  in  all 
schools  *  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or 
comment,  thereby  contravening  the  principles  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church,  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  must  neces- 

*  '  Committee  on  Foundation  Schoola*  Report^  1838/  p.  11^  and  *  Endowed 
School^  Ireland^  Commission  Report/  p.  127, 
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satrily  belong,*  it  proved  a  failure ;  *  the  attendance  of  CathoEc 
children  gradually  fell  off  from  its  schools ;  and  the  F^idift- 
mentaiT  grant  ^pras  withdrawn,  in  1832. 

Another  important  body,  if  we  take  into  account  the  num- 
ber of  children  attending  its  schools,  is  the  Church  Education 
Society. 

The  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland  was  established 
in  1S39.     The  objects  of  the  Society  are  *  to  assist  schools  at 
present  existing  in  the  country,  and  to  establish  new  schoohi 
on  an  improved  system,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the 
children  of  the  Church,  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
in  the  catechism,  and  other  formularies  of  the  Church,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bishops  and  parochial  clergy,  and  under 
the  tuition  of  teachers  who  are  members  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland.'  The  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  authorized 
version  must  be  daily  taught  to  every  pupil.     The  main  object 
of  tlie  Society  is  the  raising  of  annual  funds  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  schools,  and  not  their  permanent  endowment.    Al- 
though it  is  a  voluntary  association,  and  not  necessarily  con- 
iieotod  with  permanent  endowments,  the  schools  were  visited  by 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
sion of  1858,  who  report  on  them  most  imfavourably.     '  Their 
efficiency   is    impaired    by  want   of  adequate   means.'     *The 
male  teacliers  are  almost  invariably  the  parish  clerks  of  their 
respective  districts,  and  the  female  teachers  their  wives.     They 
are   usually   very   illiterate.'     'The    school   books   are   of  an 
inferior  description,  being,  in  feet,  the  old  stock  of  the  Kildare 
Place  Society,  every  way  out  of  date,  and  behind  the  time.'* 

Equally  unfavourable  is  the  report  given  of  these  schools  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  on  Primary  Education  in  1870.' 

*  '  Report  of  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Primary  Education  in 
Ireland,  1870/  vol.  i  p.  22. 

^  *  Endowed  Schools*  Commission,  Ireland,  Report,  1858,'  pp.  134  to  137. 
In  this  respect  there  has  since,  been  an  improvement.  The  Society  now 
uses  the  books  of  the  National  Board. 

^  lieport,  vol.  i.,  pp.  397  to  31)0. 
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The  teachers  *  have  had  no  training  for  their  work,  except  such 
as  may  be  given  in  the  central  school  in  Kildare  Street.  .  .  . 
The  consequence  is  that  their  school  business  is  conducted  in 
the  most  unmethodical  way — the  classification  of  the  children, 
the  time-table,  the  manner  in  which  the  school  rolls  are  kept, 
even  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms — in  all  these  points  the 
parochial  schools  contrast  very  un&vourably  ¥rith  the  national 
schools.' '  Again,  *  the  picture  previously  presented  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  Scriptural  schools  renders  any  detailed  report  of 
the  capabilities  of  their  teaching  unnecessary.'' 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Church  Education  Society's 
Schools  on  June  25,  1868,  was  31,491,  or  6*973  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  children  attending  the  primary  schools  of 
Ireland. 

The  number  of  schools  at  present  in  connexion  with  the 
Society  is  1,202.  The  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  is 
52,166 ;  viz.,  44,662  Protestant  Episcopalians,  3,747  Protestant 
Dissenters,  and  3,757  Catholics. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  these  schools  are  maintained 
at  such  disadvantage — with  inadequate  means  and  inferior 
teachers — is,  that  many  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  enter- 
tain conscientious  objections  to  the  system  of  the  National 
Board  of  Education. 

The  institute  of  the  Christian  Brothers  may  next  be  briefly 
described.  This  will  be  best  done  in  the  words  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioner :  • — 

I  come  next  to  a  very  different  olaas  of  schools,  those,  namely,  of  the 
Christian  Brothers.  As  the  Church  Education  Society  is  exclusively 
and  essentially  Protestant,  so  the  institute  of  the  Christian  Brothers  is 
exclusively  and  essentially  Roman  Catholic.     It  was  first  established  in 


^  '  Report  of  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiiy,  Primary  Education,  Ireland, 
1870,'  vol.  I,  p.  897.    Report  of  Mr.  Emff,  AssiBtant  Commisfiioner. 

*  llnd.  ]^  9MS,    Mr.  Balmer'Sf  Assistant  Commissioner,  Report 

*  Ibid.  p.  899.    Mr.  Harvey's,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Report 
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Ireland  in  1802,  by  a  merohant  of  the  town  of  Wateifbrd.  Thii 
gentleman,  a  Mr.  Rice,  having  retired  from  bnmneg,  determined  to 
devote  his  time  and  his  wealth  to  some  religiona  and  tuefiil  pmpoie. 
After  deliberation,  he  resolved  on  founding  the  inadtate  of  die  CSbiutiaB 
Brothers,  for  the  gratoitoos  education  of  boji^  aocoirdii^  to  d» 
principles  of  the  Roman  Galholic  religion* 

The  teachers  themselves  are  members  of  the  ovdery  and  an  apmStHj 
trained  and  set  apart  for  their  work.  The  head-qnarten  of  liMi  insti- 
tute are  in  Dublin,  where  it  has  a  normal  or  trainiog  institnftion,  sod 
large  and  flourishing  model  schooh.  By  the  kindnewi  of  Mr.  Qnat, 
the  head  of  this  establishment,  I  was  able  to  see  aU  the  intanil 
arrangements,  and  found  them  complete  and  admirshle  even  to  Ae 
minutest  details.  The  novice  who  wishes  to  enter  the  order  has  to 
spend  two  years  in  the  training  school,  learning  his  profesdon.  He  ii 
afterwards  sent  to  one  of  the  branch  establishments  in  Dublin  ifsdf  it 
may  be,  or  the  provinces.  Here  he  lives  a  community  life  with  one, 
two,  or  more  Brothers,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  according  as  the  dr- 
cumstances  of  the  school  may  require,  or  can  support  a  larger  or 
amaller  staff  of  teachers.  He  does  not,  however,  at  once  become  a  lifr 
member  of  the  institute,  but  has  to  spend  a  long  probation  of  ekven 
years.  During  that  term  he  is  at  liber^  to  leave  the  soci^,  or  to 
attach  himself  to  any  other  towards  which  he  feels  himself  drawn.  At 
the  close  of  his  probation,  having  now  learned  and  practised  all  that  ia 
required  of  him,  he  is  finally  admitted,  after  examination,  as  a  life 
member  of  the  institute. 

Although  not  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  the  institute  is  after  the 
strictest  sort  a  religious  society.  .  .  .  They  wear  a  particular  dre0^ 
and  are  bound  by  vows  of  celibacy.  Teaching,  however,  is  their  pro- 
fession, and  through  it  they  seek  to  promote  the  interests  of  their 
Church  and  their  ovm  welfare.  They  entertain  ennobled  and  lofty 
ideas  of  the  vocation  to  which  they  have  been  called.  It  is  the  highest 
exercise  of  Christian  charity.  They  who  give  their  lives  to  it  are 
engaged  in  employments  of  which  the  holiest  men  might  be  emulous. 

The  Christian  Brothers'  Schools  are  favourably  noticed  by  the 
Royal  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry  of  1825;' 
and,  in  a  special  manner,  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
sioners of  1858.  Their  system  is  thus  accurately  described  by 
the  latter:' — 

"  '  First  Report,  1826,'  p.  86. 

'  '  Report  of  Endowed  Schools'  Commission,  Ireland,  1858,'  p.  IdO. 
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The  knowledge  communicated  in  these  schools  embraces  not  only 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  book-keeping 
but  also  an  acquaintance  with  such  branches  of  mathematical  science 
as  are  suited  to  the  tastes  and  talents  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the 
stations  in  life  they  are  destined  to  occupy.  Greometry,  mensuration, 
drawing,  and  mechanics  become  special  objects  of  attention.  As  to 
the  manner  of  communicating  knowledge,  the  most  approved  methods 
have  been  carefully  reduced  to  practice.  But  it  is  to  the  communi- 
cation of  religious  knowledge  that  this  institution  is  chiefly  devoted. 
To  this  object  the  members  direct  their  main  energies.  The  teachers 
are  all  under  a  religious  obligation;  they  are  in  the  first  instance 
carefully  selected  and  trained,  and  they  are  placed  under  a  strict 
system  of  organization  and  discipline. 

A  visit  to  any  of  their  schools  ¥rill  best  enable  us  t5  ap- 
preciate the  devoted  zeal  and  efficiency  of  the  Brothers,  and 
the  great  amount  of  good  they  accomplish.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  objects  that  can  be  shown  to  a  stranger  in 
some  of  the  cities  or  towns  of  Ireland  is  the  Christian  Brothers' 
SchooL  The  success  of  the  pupils  in  after-life  is  proverbial. 
As  tradesmen,  shop  assistants,  junior  clerks,  and  other  employSe, 
the  boys  educated  in  the  Christian  Schools  are  eagerly  sought 
for.  Some  of  them  have  risen  to  high  positions.  Not  many 
years  since,  one  of  them  who,  by  his  ability  and  integrity,  had 
honourably  won  for  himself  a  high  commercial  status,  filled 
the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  And  it  is  an  interesting 
fact,  that  at  the  annual  charity  sermon  in  aid  of  the  Christian 
Schools  in  Cork,  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  a  donation  of  ten 
pounds  or  twenty  poimds,  anonymously  sent  in,  marked, '  from 
a  former  pupil.* 

The  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  of  1858,  conclude  their 
notice  of  these  schools  in  the  following  terms :' — 

The  entire  amoimt  of  endowments  belonging  to  the  Christian 
Brothers'  schools  is  very  moderate.  Several  of  them  were  inspected 
by  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  are  returned  in  the  Tables  of 
Schools  and   Endowments.     In  their  general  reports,  some  of  our 


»  '  Report,'  p.  132. 
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Ii  *^iis>:iL  90  aiti  cm^se.  ^  Cfczatsui  Biodien  who  teach  in  tbe 
•cii-x^  Kcw  «7  bftTv  Se«b  TCBUzkahlT  veU  tzmined  lor  the  busines 
cc'  i=;<cra»ir:ii :  kc  sMreEr  dias  i^r  «e  iheaudreB  good  acholan,  but 
tLftS  ;&i«T  have  ac*:^::^^  a  peu  a^nide  in  die  art  cf  teaching,  and  no 
crdicazj  skiZ  in  der^aB;;  law  bok  cfficxnt  method  for  the  oiganization 
az>i  diicipkizK  of  their  jchosl.* 

vriih  reject  tt>  the  achiMk  VMkr  the  care  of  the  Christian  Brothen 
ve  receixed  zu>  ccmplaiata.  Our  Aaaaunt  CommiaaoDers  have  ex- 
pressed most  &TOQFable  <^«iiioiis  as  to  theae  achoohi  in  which  we 
entiz>:!v  concur. 

In  the  educational  census  taken  by  the  Royal  Commiafiioners 
of  Inquiry  on  Primaiy  Education,  the  number  of  boys  attend- 
ing the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Ireland  on  June 
25,  1868,  was  found  to  be  20,026,  or  4*434  per  cent,  of  all 
the  children  attending  the  primary  schools  of  the  country.' 

The  Christian  Brothers  compile  and  publish  their  own  school 
books,  which  are  fully  equal  to  thoee  published  by  the  National 

>  '  Report/  vol  L,  p.  261. 
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Board.  These  books  ^  are  used  also  exclusively  in  the  convent 
schools  not  connected  ¥dth  the  Board.  They  are  much  more 
difficult  than  the  National  series,  the  Third  Book  being  as  ad- 
vanced as  the  Fourth  of  the  latter  class,  and  they  are  fuller 
of  interesting  matter  of  all  kinds,  and  combine  nationality  and 
Catholicity  in  considerable  proportions.  They  are,  of  course, 
more  expensive  than  the  National  books,  but  are  nevertheless 
bought  by  the  scholars,  who,  owing  to  their  price,  take  much 
care  of  them,  and  make  them  last  longer.'' 

We  shall  see  further  on  how,  from  conscientious  motives,  at 
an  early  period,  the  Brothers  withdrew  from  connexion  with 
the  National  Board. 

Besides  the  Christian  Brothers,  there  are  the  Presentation 
Monks,  and  other  similar  congregations  of  religious  men, 
devotedly  labouring  in  the  work  of  educating  the  poor.  • 

Primary  Education  in  the  Convent  Schools  of  Ireland  will 
be  found  treated  of  separately  in  another  chapter.* 

The  following  are  the  statistics  in  brief  of  the  school  endow- 
ments in  operation  in  Ireland : — 


Number  of  Endowments  ,         .         .         . 

Total  acreage  of  the  lands  belonging  to  these     . 
Estimated  annual  value  of  the  school  premises  . 
Net  annual  income  derived  from  land 
Net  annual  income  arising  from  trust- funds       • 


.     976 

75,600  acres. 

14,615/. 

.      37,564/. 

-      16,391/. 


These  make  an  aggregate  income  of  68,570/.  per  annum. 
The  niunber  of  schools  supported  by  these  endowments  is  1,S21. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  National  schools,  which  have  no 
permanent  endowments  other  than  sites  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education,  or  in  trustees  for  them.  They 
are  1,507  in  number,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  school 
premises  is  7,892/. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  total  number  of  endowed  schools  in 

1  '  Royal  CommiBsion  of  Inquiry,  1870,  Report/  vol.  ii ,  p.  156.    Report 
of  W.  Scott  Cowaxd,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commisnoner. 
»  Chapter  XXXVl. 
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•peratioa  in  Ireland  in  2^28i^  vttk  ycnBacnft  cndowmento    • 
amoanting  in  the  aggregate  to  7Cy4S3L' 

I  have  gone  thus  largely  into  tke  svlgect  of  the  Eodmrnl  ■[ 
Schools,  becaase,  aIthoo|^  many  of  thcaa  aie  bow  deroled  to  ^ 
intennediate  edncalioa,  they  wae  Mailj  all  mtrnded  bj  thor  i! 
femders  for  the  poorer  clHK%aad  tlwRftne  mmt  be  ttkoi 
into  aecoont  in  any  renew  of  the  hiitaflj  of  jpaimaij  ednatki 
in  Ireland. 

In  the  cooatitotion  and  rolea  of  ncariy  all  the  public  ednor 
tional  Liistitiitioaa  of  the  countrj,  «p  to  the  doee  of  the  fiist 
quarter  of  this  centuij,  we  find  the  Mme  leaTcm  of  hoitilitj  to 
the  national  fiuth  and  duregard  of  the  fcefin^  of  the  people. 
Therefore  the  endowmentSy^  and  large  granta,  whether  Bojal* 
Firiiamentary,  or  indiTidoaly  were  of  T«C7  little  avail  to  the  gmt 
bulk  of  the  popnlation. 

And  yet,  there  nerer  was  a  people  more  anxiovis  for  instmction. 
Unwilling  to  pay  the  prioe  demanded  tar  participation  in  tbe 
advantages  of  the  endowed  and  State-flupported  estaUishmentfi 
— the  renunciation  of  the  fidth  of  their  &thers — they  made, 
out  of  their  slender  means,  the  best  provision  they  could  for  the 
education  of  their  children.     Many  private  schools  were  esta- 
blished— ^first  stealthily,  in  Sear  and  trembling,  and  subsequently 
openly,  as  the  Penal  Laws  were  gradually  relaxed.     In  the  rural 
districts,  hedge  schools  abounded,  as  described  by  Arthur  Young 
and  other  travellers  ;  and,  in  these,  the  wretched  stipend  of  the 
devoted  and  often  classically  learned  teacher  was  made  up,  not 
of  school  pence,  for  they  had  none,  but  of  sods  of  tur^  and 
handfuls  of  potatoes,  contributed  by  his  ragged  pupils. 

From  the  Report  of  a  Parliamentary  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
ranging  from  1824  to  1827,  we  learn,  that  in  the  year  1824  the 
number  of  children  whose  parents  were  paying  for  their  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  was  400,348,  viz.,  319,288  Catholics,  and  81,060 
Protestants,  being  a  proportion  of  four  to  one.  The  population 
then  was  7,150,000. 

>  *  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland^  CommiBsion,  Beport,  1858^'  p.  188i 
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In  making  their  report,  the  Commissioners  recommended  a 
totally  new  system  of  popular  education,  based  on  the  principle 
that  *  in  a  country  where  mutual  divisions  exist  between  dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  people,  schools  should  be  established  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  to  children  of  all  religious  persuasions 
such  useful  instruction  as  they  may  severally  be  capable  and 
desirous  of  receiving,  without  having  any  ground  to  apprehend 
any  interference  ¥rith  their  respective  religious  principles  ;'  and 
they  expressed  their  entire  concurrence  in  the  ^  imanimous 
opinion'  of  the  Conmiissioners  of  1812,  Hhat  no  plan  of 
education,  however  wisely  and  unexceptionably  contrived  in 
other  respects,  can  be  carried  into  effectual  operation  in  Ire- 
land, unless  it  be  explicitly  avowed  and  clearly  understood  as 
its  leading  principle  that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  influence 
or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  sect  or  denomi- 
nation of  Christians.' 

The  Commissioners  recommended  the  appointment  by  Go- 
vernment of  a  Board,  who  should  be  empowered  to  receive  and 
dispose  of  Parliamentary  grants,  and  have  a  general  control 
over  the  whole  of  the  proposed  establishments  for  the  instruction 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland. 

They  further  recommended  the  appointment  of  two  teachers 
in  every  school,  one  Protestant  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic, 
to  superintend  separately  the  religious  education  of  the  children ; 
and  they  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  agree  upon  a  selection  from 
the  Scriptures  which  might  have  been  generally  acquiesced  in 
by  both  persuasions.  These  schemes  however  were  soon  found 
to  be  impracticable. 

That,  up  to  this  period,  1827,  the  interference  of  the  State 
had  not  been  confined  solely  to  regulation  and  to  inquiry,  but 
had  been  exercised  in  liberal  Parliamentary  grants  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  return  of 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  appointed  in 
1 828,  to  consider  the  various  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  in  Ireland. 
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Total  amount  of  Parliamentary   grants   for   education  is 
Ireland,  up  to  1827  : — 


Charter  Schools  (Incorporated  Sociefy) 

Foundling  HoRpital 

Association  for  DiscounteDancing  Vice 

Kildare  Place  Society    . 

Lord  Lieutenant's  fund 

Maynooth  College 

Bel&st  Institution 

Cork  Institution    . 

Hibernian  Military  School 

Marine  Society     . 

Female  Orphan  School . 

Total 


£  9.  L 

1»105,869  0  0 

820,005  3  i 

101,991  18  6 

170,508  0  0 

40,998  0  0 

271,869  18  6 

4,155  0  0 

43,710  0  0 

240,356  1  6 

64,262  10  9 

50,414  10  9 

2,914,140  3  4 


The  number  of  scholars  receiving  instruction  in  1826  was 
560,549,  *  leaving  in  all  probability  upwards  of  150,000  with- 
out the  means  of  education.'     Of  the  actual  number  of  scholars 
returned,  394,732  were  being  taught  in  the  common  pay  schools ; 
46,119  in  schools  supported  exclusively  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  and  laity ;  84,295  under  various  establishments  of 
private  charity;  and  55,246  (or  less  than  one- tenth  of  the 
whole)  were   being   instructed  in  schools  maintained,  in  the 
whole  or  in  part,  at  the  public  expense.     '  It  is  also  worthy  of 
consideration,'  observes  the  Select  Committee,  '  that  whilst  in 
the  least  exclusive  of  the  latter  establishments  (the  Association 
for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  the  Kildare  Place  Society)  the 
number  of  Protestants  as  compared  with  Catholics  is  as  35,364 
to  34,616,  in  the  pay  schools  the  proportion  of  scholars  of  the 
respective  persuasions  is  as  87,338  to  307,405.     It  is  however 
right  to  observe  that  at  the  time  these  returns  were  made  many 
of  the  children  are  stated  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
schools,  and  consequently  the  numbers  are  probably  below  the 
real  strength  of   scholars   in    permanent  attendance  at  other 
times.'  ^ 

^  *  Report  from  Select  Committee  on  Education  (Ireland),*  ordered,  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  printed  May  10,  1826 ;  and  to  be  reprinted 
March  16,  1829. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

IKISH   PRIMARY  EDUCATION   IN   TRANSITION. 

The  Select  Committee  of  1828  recommended  a  system  to  be 
adopted  '  which  would  afford,  if  possible,  a  combined  literary 
and  a  separate  religious  education,  and  should  be  capable  of 
being  so  far  adapted  to  the  views  of  the  religious  persuasions 
which  prevail  in  Ireland  as  to  render  it,  in  truth,  a  system  of 
National  education  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community.' 
They  next  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  authority, 
or  Board,  acting  imder  the  control  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  Legislature,  boimd  by  strict  and  impartial  rules,  and  sub- 
ject to  fiiU  responsibility  for  the  foundation,  control,  and 
management  of  such  public  schools  of  general  instruction  as 
are  supported,  on  the  whole  or  in  part,  at  the  public  expense. 
They  suggested  that  the  selection  of  teachers  should  be  made 
without  religious  distinction,  but  that  the  said  teachers  should 
be  trained  in  model  schools  of  the  Board,  and  should  produce 
certificates  of  character  and  conduct  from  their  respective 
clergymen.  They  further  suggested  that  four  fixed  days  in 
the  week  should  be  devoted  to  exclusively  moral  and  literary 
instruction,  and  that,  of  the  two  remaining  days,  one  be  appro- 
priated solely  to  the  separate  religious  instruction  of  the  Pro- 
testant, and  the  other,  of  the  Soman  Catholic  children — this 
instruction  to  be  given  not  by  the  teachers,  but  by  or  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  clergy  of  the  respective  commu- 
nions. They  recommended  that  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
and  of  other  religious  books  be  printed  for  such  religious  in- 
struction— the  established  version  for  the  use  of  the  Protestant 
scholars,  and  the  version  published  with  the  approval  of  the 
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Roman  Catholic  bishops,  for  the  children  of  that  communion. 
They  recommended  that  it  be  the  invariable  rule  that  the 
scholars  should  attend  on  Sunday  at  their  respective  places  oi 
worship,  unless  prevented  by  some  sufficient  cause ;  and  thit 
certificates  be  required,  from  every  child,  of  attendance  both 
at  divine  worship,  and  at  the  times  appointed  for  separate  reli- 
gious instruction ;  and  that  the  feust  of  such  attendance  be 
entered  regularly  in  the  school  register.  Finally,  they  sug- 
gested several  matters  of  detaiL  The  greater  part  of  their 
suggestions  were  adopted  in  the  subsequent  legislation  on  the 
question.  Conformably  ¥rith  this  report,  Earl  Grey  resolved  to 
introduce  a  comprehensive  system  of  primary  education  for  the 
poor  of  Ireland ;  and  he  announced  the  same  in  Parliament  on 
September  9,  1831. 

Seven  Commissioners  were  appointed,  to  constitute  the  Board 
of  National  Education.     These  were 

The  Duke  ofLeinster ]    Of  the  Establidied 

Archbishop  Whately  (Dublin)       .         .         *      r        Ch      >i 
Reverend  Dr.  Sadlier,  Provost,  Trinity  CoU^  J 

Archbishop  Murray  (Dublin) ^      r^  ^'l  t- 

r«,     ,^.  ,     TT        A    T-l   -r.,  1      ^1  .  i.  T>  ,  ?      Catholics. 

The  Kight  Hon.  A.  K.  Blake,  Chief  Kcmembrancer  j 

Keverend  James  Carlile,  Minister,  Pre8b)?terian  of  tlie  Synod  of  Ulster. 

Kobert  Holmes,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law,  Unitarian  of  the  Synod  of 

Monster. 

Mr.  Stanley,'  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  chairman  of  the  Board,  under 
date  'Irish  Office,  London,  October  1831,'  on  the  formation  of 
a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Education  in  Ireland.  *This 
letter,  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  original  charter 
of  the  National  Board,  possesses  the  highest  historical  inte- 
rest.' *  The  system  of  the  new  Commission,  as  explained  in 
the  Chief  Secretary's  letter,  was  designed  to  banish  even  the 
suspicion  of  proselytism,  and,  while  admitting  children  of  all 

»  The  late  Earl  of  Derhy. 

^  'Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Primary  Education  (Ireland),  1870/ 
vol.  i.,  p.  22. 
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creeds,  to  interfere  vrith  the  tenets  of  none.  Its  basis  was, 
association  in  literary  instruction,  but  separation  in  religious, 
with  the  most  scrupulous  avoidance  of  interference  with  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  any  Christian  pupils.  United  education  of 
different  creeds  being  one  of  the  main  objects,  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  resident  clergy  being  of  much  importance, 
the  Board  were  to  receive  with  special  favour  joint  claims  from 
applicants  of  various  denominations.  But  they  were  invariably 
to  require,  as  a  condition  of  public  aid,  that  local  contributions 
should  be  raised — that  is,  that  the  funds  necessary  for  the  re- 
pairs of  the  school,  the  master's  salary,  and  one-half  the  cost 
of  school  requisites  should  be  locally  provided.  The  schools 
were  to  be  open,  for  a  certain  nimiber  of  hours,  for  four  or  five 
days  of  the  week,  for  moral  and  literary  education  only,  and 
the  rest  of  the  week  was  to  be  set  apart  for  separate  religious 
instruction  by  the  respective  clergy,  who  would  also  be  en- 
couraged to  give  religious  instruction  to  children  of  their 
respective  persuasions,  either  before  or  afber  ordinary  school 
hours,  on  the  other  days  of  the  week.  The  Board  were  to  exer- 
cise the  most  entire  control  over  all  the  books  to  be  used  in 
the  schools,  whether  in  the  combined  moral  and  literary,  or 
separate  religious,  instruction ;  and  as  regards  the  latter,  the 
books  should  be  approved  of  by  those  members  of  the  Board 
who  were  of  the  same  religious  denomination  with  those  for 
whose  use  they  were  intended.  A  register  of  attendance  of 
each  child  at  divine  worship  was  to  be  kept  in  the  schools.  The 
schools  were  to  be  inspected  by  the  Board  or  its  inspectors  at 
various  times.  Applicants  were  to  have  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing their  own  teachers,  who  should  be  trained,  and  should  have 
received  testimonials  of  good  conduct  and  of  general  fitness  from 
the  Board.  All  teachers  were  to  be  liable  to  fine,  suspension,  or 
removal  by  the  Board — ^its  reasons  in  each  case  to  be  stated. 
The  Board  was  to  have  absolute  control  over  the  annual  Par- 
liamentary grant,  for  the  following  purposes — granting  aid  for 
the  erection  of  schools ;  paying  inspectors ;  giving  gratuities 
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to  teachers ;  establishing  and  maintaining  a  model  school  in 
Dublin,  and  training  teachers  for  country  schools  ;  editing  and 
printing  books  of  moral  and  literary  education  for  the  schools, 
and  supplying  them  and  school  necessaries  at  not  lower  than 
half  price  ;  and  defraying  all  necessary  contingent  expenses  of 
the  Board.  Finally  the  Board  was  empowered  to  make  regor 
lations,  on  matters  of  detail,  not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
these  instructions. 

This  new  system  was  not  as  well  received  as  might  have  been 
expected.  First,  it  was  strongly  objected  to  by  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Ulster,  who  remonstrated  with  Government  on  the  sub- 
ject.* Although  their  views  were  not  adopted,  after  conside^ 
able  discussion  and  protracted  negociations,  some  modifications 
were  made,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Presbyterian 
body.  Next,  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
Established  Church  was  not  less  strenuous.  The  new  scheme 
was  condemned  by  archbishops,  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity ;  and 
the  voluntary  systtoi  was  recommended,  as  far  preferable.*  Some 
Protestant  landlords  even  refused  sites  for  national  schools.'  The 
cliief  grounds  of  objection  appear  to  have  been  that  the  whole 
Bible  was  not  made  the  basis  of  national  education  ;  that  the 
Board  was  given  absolute  control  over  schools,  teachen*,  and 
books  ;  and  that  State  encouragement  was  extended  to  Koman 
Catholic  instruction/  It  is  humiliating  to  reflect,  that  in  this 
century  of  boasted  enlightenment,  a.d.  1832-34,  educated  men 
and  ministers  of  religion  should  have  objected  to  Government 
aid  and  countenance  being  given  to  the  teaching  of  Catholic 
doctrine  to  Catholic  children,  in  a  country  of  which  at  the 
time,  as  observed  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  five-sixths  of  the 
popidation  professed  the  Catholic  religion. 

*  *  Royal  Commission  of  1870/  voL  i.,  p.  47. 

^  Ihid.,  p.  66-08.  «  Ibid.,  p.  69. 

*  *  Rojral  Commission  of  1870/  vol.  i.,  p.  47.  This  especially  applies  to 
the  Presbyterian  body,  a  minister  of  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  had, 
for  the  first  seven  years,  the  management  of  the  entire  system  almost  exclu- 
sively  in  his  hands. 
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Another  element  which  contributed  largely  to  this  feeling  of 
•stility  to  the  new  system  was,  its  being,  on  principle,  opposed 

all  proselytism.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  we 
member  that  all  previous  schemes  of  public  education  in 
eland  were  based  on  the  idea  of  converting  the  peopla '  from 
e  errors  of  popery.'  It  is  true  that,  one  after  another,  all 
lose  schemes  had  proved  utter  failures.  Even,  the  least 
)jectionable  of  them  in  its  inception,  Hhe  Kildare  Street 
)ciety,  though  receiving  Parliamentary  aid,  had  &iled,  be- 
luse  in  enforcing  in  all  schools  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
^riptures  without  note  or  comment,  it  had  contravened  the 
inciples  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  to  which  the  bulk  of 
ie  pupils  must  necessarily  belong.' ' 

How  strong  a  hold  this  wretched  idea  of  proselytism  had  on 
le  minds  of  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  at  the  time,  will 
J  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
ommissioners  of  1 870 : — 

Into  their  schools  the  Protestant  landlords  and  clergy  succeeded  in 
■awing  a  large  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children.  '  There  is,'  says 
T.  Carlile,  '  a  vast  influence  in  Ireland  in  favour  of  all  Protestant 
stitutioDs;  and  it  does  not  surprise  me  to  find  that  they  should 
icceed  in  bringing  children  to  their  schools.' '  Proselytism  by  means 
■  schools  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  Protestant  clergymen,  as  Dean 
urgh  experienced  in  his  own  case  :  * — 

^  Will  you  mention  what  is  the  general  impression  you  have  received  of 
le  causes  which  have  led  some  persons  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
ational  system  of  education  ? — I  was  found  fitult  with,  and  one  of  the 
rounds  was,  the  absence  of  proselytism  from  the  National  system, 
nder  the  impression  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Protestant  clergymen  to 
ideavour  to  proselyte. 

'  Was  it  then  distinctly  avowed  that  the  object  of  education  was  to 
rosely te  the  children  7 — It  was  impressed  upon  me  in  consequence  of 
le  obligations  of  our  engaging  that  we  will  endeavour  to  drive  away 


^  ^  Report  of  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Primary  Education  in 
feland,  1870,'  vol.  i.  p.  22. 
*  Commons'  Committee  (1887),  q.  1346. 
'  Loids'  Committee  (1837),  p.  907. 
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all  enxmeoiiB  doctrines  from  tibe  Qiqich.  I  zepliad  to  tfiai^  1 
ddered  the  way  to  do  that  was  by  holding  up  the  Li|^t  of  Trath,  mi 
by  endeavouring  to  introduce  the  ScripfcureB,  aa  ftr  aa  it  ma  ponUe 
to  do  80,  in  all  cases. 

*  You  were  found  fiiult  with  by  whom? — ^I  hare  a  great  objedkm  to 
mention  names,  unless  it  is  my  duty;  but  if  it  is  conndjered  inpsntifs 
on  me  I  have  not  the  least  objectico. 

*  Was  it  from  the  Aiohbishop  of  Tuam? — ^It  was.^ 

When  we  reflect  on  the  fearful  poverty  and  privatioDS  eor 
dured  by  the  people,  and  the  temponj  loss  and  civil  and  pdi- 
tical  disabilities  entailed  on  them  by  the  profiasaion  of  their 
religion,  and,  furthermore,  when  we  read  of  the  laige  sums  of 
money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  proselytisers,  bj  the  mis- 
taken zeal  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  England,  for  many  long 
years,  it  is  surprising  that  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
Catholic  children  were  not  drawn  into  Protestant  schools.' 

By  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  generally  speaking,  the  new  sys- 
tem was  well  received.  The  Catholic  Belief  Bill  had  been  but 
very  recently  passed,  and  the  country  was  just  b^j^inning  to 
rise  out  of  the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  the  Penal  Laws. 
Therefore,  any  approach  towards  placing  them  on  an  equality 
with  their  fellow-subjects,  and  any  recognition  of  their  being 

'  '  Report  of  Royal  Commission  of  1870/  vol.  i.,  p.  68. 

'  Some  years  ago,  the  author  heard,  from  an  old  gentleman  pemooally 
cognisant  of  the  facts,  the  following  authentic  anecdote,  bearing  oo  this 
subject.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  amusing  and  painful.  In  the  year  1708,  a 
Yory  poor  and  somewhat  eccentric  man.  Jack  Kearney,  a  day-labooier, 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Skibbereen,  announced  to  his  friends^  ^n  a 
certain  Sunday,  that  it  would  be  his  last  day  to  hear  mass.  They  asked  him 
why.  '  Oh,'  said  he,  *  1  have  promised  the  parson  to  go  to  chuoh,  and  to 
send  the  "  childer  "  to  school.'  '  Oh !  Jack,  are  you  going  to  give  up  yonr 
religion  P  Sure  you  know  you'll  do  wrong.'  '  I  know  that  very  well,' 
replied  Jack,  fbut  I  can't  get  work,  and  the  ''childer"  are  starring.' 
Further  remonstrances  followed,  but  in  vain.  Jack  heard  his  *  last  masa^' 
moat  devoutly  to  all  appearance,  and  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  little  chapel 
in  which  he  had  worshipped  for  so  many  years,  he  gave  one  lingering  look  at 
the  altar,  and  exclaimed, '  Uood-bye,  God  Almighty,  I'll  be  back  with  you 
as  soon  as  I  can.'  '  Conversions '  of  this  kind,  the  result  of  bribery,  must 
rather  bring  a  curse  than  a  blessing  on  all  who  are  concerned  in  them. 
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entitled  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  education,  aided  and  directed 
by  the  State,  without  any  interference  with  their  religion — the 
leading  principles  of  the  bill — were  regarded  as  a  great  boon 
by  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Doctor  Murray,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  Doctor  Crolly,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  subse- 
quently Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate,  the  celebrated 
Doctor  Doyle,  3ishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  and  other  pre- 
lates, immediately  placed  their  schools  under  the  Board.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  denounced  by  Doctor  MacHale,  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam ;  and  the  Christian  Brothers  soon  withdrew 
from  connexion  with  it,  through  conscientious  motives.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  system  was  devised  with  the 
best  intentions,  and,  at  the  time,  it  was  admittedly  a  large  step 
in  the  right  direction ;  but,  even  so,  the  Catholics  were  very 
far  from  being  placed  on  an  equality  with  other  denominations, 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  and  of  its  executive  staff  at 
head-quarters.     It  may  be  that  the  public  mind  was  not  pre- 

*  Their  superior,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hoare,  fumifihed  the  Ilo3ral  CommissioDers  of 
1870  with  the  following  account  of  the  connexion  of  tiie  Brothers  with  the 
Board  and  of  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  sever  it : — 

'  When  the  National  system  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  some 
friends  of  the  Institute,  whose  opinions  the  Brothers  looked  up  to  with 
respect,  recommended  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pecuniary  advantages 
which  the  new  system  held  out ;  and  accordingly  some  five  or  idx  of  their 
establishments  were  placed  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Education. 
Willing  to  give  the  system  the  fullest  trial,  the  Brothers  continued  this 
connexion  for  a  few  years;  but,  finding  the  conditions  and  restrictions 
imposed  upon  them  would  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  the  religious  object 
of  their  Institute,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Brothers  was  held  in  the  year 
1836,  on  the  subject,  at  which  it  was  resolved,  after  mature  deliberation,  to 
withdraw  the  schools  from  connexion  with  the  Board. 

'  In  fine : — As  the  Institute  of  Christian  Brothers  was  established  solely 
for  the  education  of  Catholic  youth ;  as  the  primary  object  of  the  Brothers 
is  the  religious  instruction  of  their  pupils ;  and,  as  the  experience  of  more 
than  sixty  years  attests  the  fact  that  the  system  of  education  they  have 
devised  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  end  proposed ; — ^for  these  reasons  chieiy 
the  Christian  Brothers  could  not  continue  in  connexion  with  a  system  based 
upon  an  oppofflte  principle,  and  one  which  they  believe  unsuited  to  the  true 
educational  requirements  of  a  Catholic  population.' 

For  an  account  of  the  Christian  Brothers  and  their  schools,  see  p.  513. 
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pared  for  so  great  a  change — so  wide  a  divergence  from  tk 
substance  and  spirit  of  all  past  legislation — and  that»  howerer 
well  disposed  the  Government  of  the  day  might  have  ben, 
they  could  not  then  carry  through  Parliament  an  EducatioD 
Bill,  based  on  principles  of  strict  justice,  in  these  important 
details. 

However,  they  appear  to  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  &et 
that  the  Catholics  were  not  adequately  represented  on  the 
Board,  or  on  the  executive  staff,  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
following  evidence : — 

Tlie  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  main  body  of  the  Iriflh 
people,  remains  to  be  noticed.  In  presenting  the  new  plan  of  edQCStkm 
to  the  House  of  Commons^  Mr.  Stanley  had  said : — *  It  was  evident 
that  as  the  Catholics  formed  five-sixths  of  the  population  of  that 
country,  the  tutors,  if  fairly  appointed,  ought  to  be  in  the  proporti(Hi  of 
five  Catholics  to  one  Protestant.*  Yet,  of  the  seven  membos  of  &e 
Board,  only  two  were  Roman  Catholics.  Mr.  Carlile  acknowledged 
the  inequality  of  representation  at  the  Board  :  ' — 

'1393.  Chairman. — Do  you  conceive  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  would  be  dissatisfied  when  an  archbishop  of  theirs  and  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  their  persuasion  were  upon  that  Board  ? — I  should 
think  they  had  more  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  than  the  others,  because 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  on  the  Board  is  smaller. 

*  1445.  Do  you  not  think  it  leans  very  much  towards  the  Establish- 
ment ? — I  think  so. 

'  1446.  Do  you  not  think  it  leans  very  much  towards  the  Establish- 
ment, when  tlic  great  majority  of  the  children  to  be  educated  must  he 
Roman  Catholics,  and  a  comparatively  small  minority  must  be  of  the 
Established  Church,  that  there  should  be  three  Protestant  members 
upon  the  Board  and  only  two  Roman  Catholics  ?— It  was  under  that 
feeling  that  I  said  the  Roman  Catholics  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  im- 
perfectly represented  in  the  Board  than  the  other  denominations.* 

Yet  the  Roman  Catholics  raised  no  opposition,  as  the  same  Com- 
missioner tells  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

*1363.  Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson, — Do  you  consider  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics are  satisfied  with  the  constitution  of  the  Board  7 — I  have  no 
means  of  knowing ;  they  have  not  objected  to  it.' 


1  Commons'  Committee,  1837. 
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And  the  House  of  Lords  :* — 

'  Is  there  any  opposition  to  the  system  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clei^  in  Ireland  ? — I  have  not  foimd  any  opposition  from  them.'  * 

No  doubt,  the  Catholics,  acting  on  the  sound  advice  so  fre- 
quently inculcated  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  received  this  measure  as 
an  instalment  of  justice,  hoping  for  further  instalments  in  the 
course  of  time ;  and  while,  under  the  circumstances,  they 
gladly  hailed  the  leading  principles  of  the  new  Act — ^at  that 
time  a  great  concession — they  resolved  closely  to  watch  its 
operation,  as  their  religious  views  were  so  inadequately  repre- 
sented in  the  machinery  at  head-quarters  for  carrying  it  into 
effect. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Catholics,  *  forming  five-sixths  of  the 
population,'  had  only  two  representatives  on  a  Board  of  seven 
Commissioners.^  We  shall  now  see  that  they  were  wholly 
unrepresented  on  thft  executive  staff  at  head-quarters. 

And  here,  as  the  matter  is  of  much  importance,  let  us  take 
the  exact  words  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870,  rather 
than  the  substance  of  their  evidence  :* — 

Originally  all  the  Commissioners  were  unpaid;  but,  4n  consequence' 
of  the  pressure  of  business,  and  the  other  Commissioners  not  being  able 
to  give  that  attention  to  it  which  was  absolutely  necessary/  the  Rev. 
J.  Carlile  agreed  with  the  Treasury  to  relinquish  what  he  received  from 
his  congregation,  and  become  Resident  Commissioner  upon  a  salary  of 
300/.  a  year,  and  apartments  free  of  rent,^  with  an  allowance  of  100/. 
for  a  car  and  horse. 

lie  was  a  '  Scotchman  ^  long  resident  in  Ireland,*  a  '  licentiate  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,'  and  an  *  ordained  minister  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster.' 
The  Commissioners  selected,  as  their  secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Kelly, 
a  barrister,  and  *  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England.  '*     His  salary 


»  Lords'  Committee,  1837,  p.  10. 

'  *  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870,'  vol,  L,  p.  GO. 

'  As  noticed  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Carlile,  Commissioner. 

•  Report,  vol.  i.,  p.  26.  *  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  23. 

•  Lords'  Committee  of  1837,  p.  1343.  »  Ibid.,  pp.  18, 36. 

•  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  596. 
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waa  500/.  a  year,  witih  a  free 
school  they  choee  Dr.  M< ArAvry  a  PkwbftHim^  m 
and  a  Doctor  of  Medicine.    Of  Dr.  M'Aifhm^ 
CarUle  ^  gives  the  following  aooonnl  :— 

'He  had  been  teaching  for  a  ooniBdersMaimmbMr  of  yaw 
in  Edinbnxgh  and  the  neighboubood,  In  Hm 
education  with  the  intention  of  ultitnalely 
established  a  school  myself  in  DubUn,  under  my  owa 
I  went  over  to  Scotland  to  obtain  a  maatar,  and  flfffftaa  Vm  fir 
own  school ;  and,  finding  him  the  moat  MAmA  tnarfm  thtdmmi 
with,  I  recommended  him  to  the  Board|  and  he  mm 
recommendation.*  ^ 

Under  the  new  Board  Dr.  M'Azdiiir  took  '  tbe  whcle 
of  the  teaching  department,*  the  model  and  trainliiig  ■ftl»iM?i%  wUdki 
Inspectors  were  required*  to  attend  on  their  fiiafe  appointment 

Here,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  weighty  buitnesB  of  the 
in  its  many  and  various  details,  could  not  be  canied  ott  by 
Commissioners  who  composed  it.    The  Duke  of  Leineter,  lki| 
two  Archbishops,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Mr.  Bbia^l 
and  Mr.  Holmes,  the  eminent  Queen's  counsel,  had  eedh  hii| 
own  pressing  avocations.    No  doubt,  they  poflaeased  the 
trolliDg  power  vested  in  all  boards ;  but  in  nineteen  matten  of 
detail  out  of  twenty  that  power  is  not  exercised  by  boards,  snd 
the  business  is  thus  left,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  hands  of 
tbe  acting  officials.     Therefore,  in  point  of  £Eict,  the  execatiw 

s  I 

of  the  National  Board  at  head-quarters  were  Mr.  Carlile  the  ly 
Hesident   Commissioner,   Mr.   Kelly  the   secretary,  and   Dr* 
M' Arthur  who  *  had  the  whole  management  of  the  teaching  de- 
partment, the  model  and  training  schools,' — that  is  two  Soatcb 
Presbyterians,  and  one  Protestant  of  the  Church  qf  l^ngland. 

The  inspectors  at  first  were  four  in  number,  two  ProtestaDts 
and  two  Catholics.  In  subsequent  appointn^ents  of  inspectois, 
regard  was  had  *•  to  mixing  the  two  d^nominationg,  corieridparir 
&t68,  as  much  as  possible  together.'^ 


1 


Commons*  Committee  (1837),  q.  864. 
»  Tbid.,  q.  876.  »  Ibid.,  q.  1774. 

^  *  Report  of  Royal  Commiesioners  of  1870/  vol,  i.,  p.  27. 
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For  the  first  seven  years,  there  was  no  change  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Board.  After  that,  from  time  to  time,  the  num- 
ber of  Commissioners  was  increased,  and  vacancies  caused  by 
death  or  resignation  were  filled  up ;  but,  all  through,  for 
thirty  years,  the  Catholics  were  in  a  considerable  minority ; 
and  it  was  only  in  1861  that  they  constituted  one-half  the 
number  on  the  Board,  although  in  the  very  commencement  it 
was  indicated  by  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  that,  in  the 
ratio  of  population,  they  ought  to  be  represented  in  the  propor- 
tion of  five  Catholics  to  one  Protestant  J 

This  will  be  seen  in  the  following  Betum  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Board,  as  to  the  number  and  religious  denomination  of 
CoMMissiONEBS,  in  1831,  and  at  each  period  that  their  number 
was  increased  :* — 


Number  of  Commissioners  according  to  Religious  Denomination 

Established 
Church 

Roman 
Catholics 

Presbyterian 

Unitarian 

Total 

1831 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1848 
1861 
18C1 

* 

3 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 

2 
3 
4 
4 
6 
6 
10 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 

7 
10 
12 
13 
14 
16 
20 

As  regards  the  important  office  of  Besident  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Carlile  resigned  in  1838,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  post 
by  the  Right  Honourable  Alexander  Macdonnell,  a  member  of 
the  Established  Church ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  resignation 
of  the  latter  in  1872 — that  is  forty  years  after  the  formation 
of  the  Board — that  a  Catholic  Resident  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Keenan,  was  appointed,  viz  : — 

*  '  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  1870/  voL  L,  p.  33. 

*  Ilud.,  Tol  Tii.,  p.  5.    Return  of  the  National  Board. 
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Names  of  thou  who  haveJUUd  the  office  of  Re$ideni  Cowmiumir,d 
different  periods ;  with  dates  of  appinntment^  deaih^  mr 
amount  of  salary,  and  allowances} 


NAMB 

Date  of  Ap- 
polntzDflQt 

HfUfyw^Mnw 

Briny 

^*«- 

OarlOe,  Ber.  J.     . 

Maodonnell,  Bight 

Hon.  Alex. 
Keenftn,  P.  J.  *     • 

S6KOT.18S1    . 

Jnneins 
1871 

B0tiTCdl8M    . 

• 

«      1W2    . 

•  • 

lOOOt. 

ft                 m 

• 

Mr.  Kelly,  a  member  of  the  EBtablished  Church,  held  the 
post  of  Secretary  to  the  Board  for  seven  years.  On  hiB  reiig- 
nation  in  December  1868,  two  secretaries  were  appointed,  ons 
a  Protestant  and  one  a  Catholic ;  and  the  same  rule  of  havi^ 
each  denomination  thus  represented  in  the  office  has  been  sisee 
observed  in  filling  up  the  vacancies  that  have  occurred. 

Under  the  circumstances,  so  far  detailed,  it  is  not  a  msttcr 
of  surprise  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  especially  the 
clergy,  should  have  deemed  it  necessary  closely  to  watch  the 
working  of  the  system.  Indeed,  constituted  as  it  was,  thit 
system,  however  well  intended,  would,  but  for  the  vigilance  of 
the  Catholic  bishops  and  priests  of  Ireland,  have  fidlen  &r 
short  of  the  results  anticipated  by  its  projectors,  if  it  would 
not  have  proved  altogether  a  failure,  like  the  several  preceding 
systems  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  the  country. 

Tliis  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  demonstrate ;  and  it  is  the 
more  necessary  I  should  do  so,  that  it  is  quite  the  habit  with 
public  speakers,  and  writers  in  the  public  journals,  to  inveigh 
againbt  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops,  for  being  so  very  particuhtr 
in  this  matter  of  Primary  Education — in  fact,  for  interfering  in 
it  at  all. 

In  the  first  place,  no  system  of  National  Education  will  suc- 

^  *  Kojal  CommiBsion  of  1870/  vol.  vii.,  p.  6,  as  regards  the  fint  aod 
second. 

'  Mr.  Keenan  previously  filled  the  office  of  Chief  of  Inspection  and  Sta- 
tistical Department,  to  which  he  was  appointed  April  1, 1860,  at  a  salaiy 
of  600/.  a  year.  The  date  of  his  original  appointment  in  the  serrice  was 
April  1, 1846. 
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ceed  in  Ireland,  which  does  not  provide  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  bulk  of  the  population.  This  we  have  seen  in 
the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  1828,  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
separate  religious  instruction  of  the  children,'  and  in  the 
adoption  of  that  recommendation  in  Mr.  Stanley's  letter 
inaugmrating  the  National  system.* 

Secondly,  no  scheme  of  National  Education  can  exist  in 
Ireland,  which,  however  indirectly,  endeavours  to  tamper  with 
the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  denomination,  and,  a 
fortiori,  with  those  of  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  was  the  imanimous  opinion  of  the  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sion of  1812,  entirely  concurred  in  by  the  Commissioners  of 
1824,  and  practically  adopted  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  1828,  and  in  the  Chief  Secretary's  letter 
of  1831,  all  above  quoted. 

On  the  first  point,  it  is  wholly  imnecessary  to  enlarge.  The 
moral  atmosphere  of  Ireland  is,  and  ever  will  be,  religious.  All 
the  evidence  adduced  thus  far  in  these  pages  goes  to  prove  the 
fact.  A  nation  which,  rather  than  abandon  its  faith,  has  endured 
three  centiuries  of  persecution  unparalleled  in  history — loss  of 
goods,  confiscation  of  lands,  and  political  and  civil  disabilities 
— must  indeed  value  that  for  which  it  has  paid  so  dearly.'  It 
is  said  that  in  the  apparently  imeven  distribution  of  the  goods 
and  ills  of  life  there  is  a  certain  law  of  compensation  which  ad- 
justs the  balance.*  That  which  is  here  predicated  of  individuals 
equally  applies  to  nations ;  and,  after  all,  it  may  be  that  Ire- 
land has  not  paid  too  dearly  for  the  proud  pre-eminence  she 
holds,  in  imconquerable  attachment  to  her  faith  and  its  con- 
secrated ministers.  One  thing  is  certain  ;  the  coimtry  will 
never  adopt  any  system  of  primary  education,  which  does  not 
provide  for  religious  instruction. 

1  Quoted  m  p.  621.  '  Quoted  in  p.  623. 

*  All  these  matters  are  largely  treated  in  the  Author's  work, '  Ireland, 
Industrial,  Political,  and  Sociid,'  chapters  Ivii.  to  Ixx.,  inclusive. 

^  ^  Quelque  difference  qui  paraisse  entre  les  fortunes,  il  y  a  une  certaine 
compensation  de  biens  et  de  maux  qui  les  rend  ^gales.'— Rochefoucauld. 
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Obviously,  the  second  point  is  a  neoeasaiy  coaaeeqmBoeb  d 
the  first.    And  here  we  shall  see  that  the  CSatholie  ladioiiitti; 
priests  of  Ireland  have  rendered,  and  contiiuie  to  xendoy  giol ; 
service  to  the  cause  of  popular  education ;  for,  hy  Umi  vq^.i 
lance  and  interference,  they  have  insured  the  well-worid^g  rf 
the  present  system,  and  thus  have  been  aUe  to  give  it  their 
sanction — and,  without  their  sanction,  any  system  most  eot-.  •! 
lapse.     As  the  people  entirely  and  implicitly  rdy  on  then  ] 
clergy,  and  the  clergy  devotedly  labour  for,  and  watch  om  ttft  | 
interests  of  their  flocks,  so,  in  this  matter  of  eduoatioii,  the 
people  are,  ever  have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  altogether  guided 
by  their  bishops  and  priests.    Here  is  a  plaixiy  iiif>fM>fty^^^ 
stubborn  fact,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  all  legiali^ 
tion  on  the  question.     Doctrinaires  may  sneer  at  ^an  unen- 
lightened, priest-ridden  people,'  and  loudly  protest  agaimfc 
*  the  overweening  assumption  of  ultramontane  prelates.'    Bat 
still  they  are  confronted  by  this  fact,  which  wiU  not  be  sei 
aside. 

Immediately  on  the  establishment  of  the  National  system, 
the  majority  of  the  Bishops,  each  in  his  own  diocese,  advised 
their  flocks  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages ;  at  the  same 


time  that  they  resolved,  as  they  deemed  it  an  imperative  dut^ 
imposed  on  them  by  the  constitution  of  the  Board  and  its 
executive  staflf,  closely  to  watch  its  operation. 

This  prudent  resolve  of  the  Catholic  prelates  was  fully  justi- 
fied by  events,  some  of  which  occurred  at  the  very  outset. 

We  shall  now  see  what  those  events  were. 

The  original  draft  of  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  required  that  the 
Commissioners  should  take  measures  to  insure  the  attendance 
of  the  children  at  their  respective  places  of  religious  worship 
on  Sundays ;  but  this  clause  was  objected  to,  and  was  witii- 
drawn  by  the  Government.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Carlile  states 
his   objection   in   the   following  words : '    'I  objected   myself 

^  Lords'  Committee  of  1837,  p.  1342 ;  and  Commons'  Committee  (1835); 
q.  4240. 
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to  being  called  upon,  on  my  responsibility  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission^  to  see  to  the  children  attending  places  of 
worship  in  which  tenets  might  be  inctilcated  which  I  do  not 
approve.' ' 

To  this  conscientious  scruple  of  Mr.  Garlile,  per  se,  there 
could  have  been  no  exception  taken  :  but  it  was  highly  objec- 
tionable that  he,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  entertained  so 
strong  an  antipathy  to  Catholic  tenets,  should,  for  the  first 
seven  years,  have  been  the  paid  Besident  Commissioner,  on 
whom  mainly  devolved  the  direction  of  a  system  of  primary 
education,  principally  intended  for,  and  availed  of  by,  a  Ca- 
tholic population  ;  and  furthermore,  that,  for  the  same  period, 
he  and  his  assistants,  selected  by  himself  out  of  his  own  school, 
should  have  in  their  hands,  almost  exclusively,  the  preparation 
of  the  class  books  for  the  several  schools  throughout  the  country. 

At  the  starting  point,  the  Board  sanctioned  for  use  in  Na- 
tional Schools  the  '  school  books  issued  by  the  Kildare  Place 
Society,  and  also,  after  certain  alterations,  the  school  books 
issued  by  the  Catholic  Book  Society.'*  The  Kildare  Place 
books  were  adopted  without  change.  The  task  of  altering  the 
publications  of  the  Catholic  Book  Society  was  imdertaken  by 
Mr.  Carlile.'  '  The  revision  of  Boman  Catholic  books  was  not 
confided  to  him,  nor  was  he  as  yet  the  Besident  Commissioner ; 
but  he  himself  states,  he  '^  felt  that  as  a  minister  having  his 
character  at  stake,  he  must  see  everything  that  was  done  ;  and 
deeming  it  his  duty  to  institute  such  an  examination,  he  went 
carefully  over  the  books,  and  everything  which  appeared  to 
countenance  any  particular  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Bome  he 
directed  to  be  altered.  He  made  unreservedly  to  the  Board 
every  suggestion  which  seemed  necessary  to  him,  he  being  a 
clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church." '  * 

1  *  Report  of  Boyal  Commiasion  of  Inquiiy  of  1870/  vol.  i.,  p.  21. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  28. 

'  CommoiiB'  Committee  (1837),  q.  650,  sq. 

*  '  Report  of  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870/  vol,  i.,  p.  28. 
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We  are  told  that  the  alteiations  of  the  books  of  the  dAob 
Book  Society  were  made  by  Mr.  Garlile,  with  the  oooaeiit  of  flr> 
persons  who  issued  the  books.^  The  adoption  of  these  hotht 
80  altered,  and  of  those  of  the  Eildare  Place  Society,  for  imii 
the  National  Schools,  was  temporary  and  proyiflioiiel  011I79  wbA 
new  books  could  be  edited  by  the  Board.  Appointed 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Carlile  at  onoe  set  about  preparing  the 
reading  books.* 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  Commissioners,  whidh  has  been  ahrajf 
acted  on,  that  they  exercise  the  most  complete  control  oyer  all 
books  used  in  the  schools.  No  books  are  permitted  to  be  used 
but  those  sanctioned  by  the  Board.  Every  school,  Protestttit 
and  Catholic,  when  it  applies  for  aid,  places  itself  under  the 
rules,  and  no  relaxation  has  ever  been  acceded  to.'  ^  We  re- 
quire,' says  Mr.  Carlile,  <  that  no  books  shall  be  used  without 
our  consent ;  we  do  not  require  that  our  own  books  shall  be 
used,  but  we  issue  no  others  gratuitously,  or  at  half  price ;' 
and,  further,  ^we  require  a  list  to  be  sent  to  us  firom  each 
school  of  the  books  used  in  that  school,  or  an  undertaking  to  use 
our  books.'*  Up  to  October  1833,  books  and  school  requisites 
were  supplied  by  the  Board  at  half-price ;  from  that  time  free 
stock  was  granted.  '  The  books  thus  freely  distributed  at  the 
public  cost  were  principally  prepared  by  Mr.  Carlile,  aided  by 
the  assistant  teachers  of  his  own  school.'  ^  He  described  the 
process  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  follows,  in  1837  : — 

1640.  Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson. — ^Who  has  compiled  thpse  elementary 
books  to  which  you  are  now  referring? — The  mode  of  their  com- 
pilation was  this  :  I  had  a  school  under  my  own  management,  in  which 
I  had  four  or  five  teachers ;  I  brought  them  together,  and  consulted 
them  upon  the  subject,  and  suggested  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  the 
books  ;  some  amongst  them  undertook  the  compilation  of  them.  Those 
were  the  teachers  of  my  school,  with  the  head-master  of  the  school, 


*  '  Report  of  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  38. 
»  Ibid.  »  Ibid. 

*  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  643-5. 

^  '  Report  of  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  38. 
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who  is  now  the  head-master  of  our  model  school.     Then  they  were  all 
revised  by  myself. 

1641.  You  are  to  be  understood  to  say,  all  the  elementary  books  have 
been  produced  in  that  way  by  the  teachers  of  yoiur  school,  and  revised 
by  yourself? — Along  with  the  head-teacher  of  our  school,  who  had  been 
a  teacher  of  my  own  school ;  and  they  have  been  all  submitted  to  the 
Board. 

1642.  They  were  first  prepared  by  the  teachers;  then  revised  by 
you ;  then  submitted  to  each  individual  member  of  the  Board  ? — 
Yes,  just  so,  each  sheet  being  sent  round  to  the  members  of  the  Board. 

1643.  Mr.  Gladstone, — It  being  the  fact,  that  you  have  interspersed 
religious  matters  throughout  the  books,  do  you  think  the  combined 
instruction  under  the  National  Board  is  adequately  described  by  the 
term  *  moral  and  literary  instruction '  ?— rif  the  term  *  moral  and 
literary  '  is  meant  to  exclude  religious,  I  should  say  not ;  but,  I  think, 
in  '  moral  *  there  must  be  a  reference  to  the  great  foundation  of  all 
morals,  religion.  * 

1644.  You  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  merely  moral  and 
literary  instruction  ? — If  by  that  it  is  meant  to  exclude  religious,  it 
is  not.' 

Now  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  scheme  of  Na- 
tional Education,  as  observed  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  was 
combined  literary,  and  separate  religious  instruction.*  But 
this  did  not  suit  the  views  of  Mr.  Carlile,  who,  in  preparing 
the  Board's  reading  books  of  combined  instruction,  which, 
though  nominally  not  imposed  upon  schools,  yet  are  in  fact 
used  in  every  one  of  the  National  Schools,'  introduced  *  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  religious  instruction.'*  Thus  in  1854, 
Mr.  Cross,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  a  member  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  declared  *  there  is  really,  strictly  speaking, 
nothing  that  can  be  called  exclusively  secular  instruction  in 
the  National  Schools,  except  in  one  or  two  instances.  In  a 
National  School  in  which  the  books  of  the  Board  are  read,  it 
cannot  be  called  a  system  of  purely  secular  instruction ;  for 
those  books  are  penetrated,  every  page  of  them,  with  religious 

*  *  Report  of  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870,*  vol.  i.  p.  38. 
»  Ibid.  «  Ibid.,  p.  39. 

^  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  312. 
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knowledge  and  religioua  Bentiment^  and 
those  books  are  read  (and  they  ar^  read  in  aU  Nattoml  SflMTJ 
during  the  hours  of  common  instruction)^  I  do  not 
that  to  be  secidar  instruction  only.  So  that  tikae  wmOjM 
a  combination,  during  the  ordinary  school  lioaii^  off  litaffV 
and  religious  education,  though  it  is  not  peonliar  to  aay  iii 
religious  denomination.^  To  the  same  eflbet  is  flie  evidsMitf 
Mr.  Macdonnell,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Garlile  as  Smitt 
Commissioner : — *  From  the  very  first  book  to  tbe  Iaii»  ttil 
is,  in  proportion  as  the  understanding  of  the  dhJM  devdkfib 
always  something  of  religious  food  prepared  for  it  in  eaektf 
the  books.''  It  is  but  right  to  add  the  evidence  of  lb 
Holmes,  the  Unitarian  Commissioner,  who  Tna-ii^f^fmy^  f^^mt  <it 
was  a  fimdamental  principle  of  the  system,  that^  so  fiur  «it 
could  be  accomplished,  a  religious  education  was  to  fonn  ptfl 
of  it,  subject  to  objections  from  any  particular  daas  or  wettd 
Christians.''  Here  Mr.  Holmes  omits  one  important  wwdf 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Mr.  Stanley's  letter,  <  the  origi- 
nal charter  of  the  National  Board,'  in  which  is  prescribed  a 
system  to  be  adopted,  which  should  afford  a  combined  literaij 
and  moral,  and  a  separate  religious  education.  That  there 
were  strong  and  general  objections  to  this  innovation,  or  rather 
reversal  of  a  fundamental  principle,  we  learn  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  M*Creedy,  a  Presbyterian,  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspec- 
tion, and  subsequently  a  Secretary  of  the  Board ;  viz.,  '  Tliere 
is  a  considerable  party  in  Ireland  who  object  to  the  amount  of 
religious  instruction  conveyed  in  the  common  reading  books — 
a  large  portion  of  the  Boman  Catholics  object  to  the  religious 
instruction  contained  in  the  ordinary  class-books.'  ^ 

Thus  far,  we  have  the  following  facts.  First,  the  Beverend 
Mr.  Carlile,  a  Scotchman  and  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was,  for 
the  first  seven  years,  lord  paramount  at  the  Board :  he  exer- 
cised unlimited  control.     Secondly,  even  though  the  revision 

>  Lords*  Committee  of  1854,  q.  229.  «  Ibid.,  q.  1885. 

»  Ibid.,  q.  204.  *  Ibid.,  q.  3347-^. 
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of  the  Eoman  Catholic  books  was  not  confided  to  him,  and  he 
was  not  yet  Resident  Commissioner,  he  went  carefully  over  those 
books,  and  *  everything  which  appeared  to  coimtenance  any 
particular  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eome  he  directed  to  be 
altered,'  and  the  alterations  were  made  accordingly.  If  the 
books  in  question  were  intended  to  be  used  in  mixed  schools, 
this  expunging  of  whatever  might  appear  to  countenance  any 
particular  Catholic  doctrine  from  their  pages  could  not  be  ob- 
jected to,  even  though  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  were 
Catholic.  But  let  us  see  what  followed.  Thirdly,  on  being  ap- 
pointed Resident  Commissioner,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Carlile,  with 
his  assistants,  all  non-Catholics,  prepared  new  reading  books, 
which, '  though  nominally  not  imposed  upon  schools,  yet  are, 
in  fact,  used  in  every  one  of  the  National  Schools,'  and  which, 
we  are  told, '  are  penetrated,  every  page  of  them,  with  religious 
knowledge  and  religious  sentiment,'  and  this  was  done,  and 
permitted  to  be  done  in  direct  contravention  of  the  principle 
of  '  combined  moral  and  literary,  and  separate  religious  in- 
struction,' laid  down  in  Mr.  Stanley's  letter,  adopted  by  the 
Legislature,  and  accepted  by  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  of 
Ireland. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Catholic  bishops  felt  that 
they  were  boimd  to  take  action.  They  conjointly  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Holy  See,  and  the  principle  of  '  teaching  re- 
strictedly  in  mixed  schools  what  are  called  the  fundamental  and 
common  articles  of  the  Christian  religion,  reserving  for  separate 
instruction  the  particular  tenets  of  each  sect,'  was  pronounced 
very  dangerous  by  a  resolution  of  the  Congregation  de  Propa- 
ganda Fide,^  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  in  1850,  and 
quoted  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870,  with  the  follow- 
ing observation  : — '  Thus  the  admixture  of  common  Christianity 
with  literary  instruction  in  the  Board's  books,  as  prepared  by 
Mr.  Carlile,  is  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.'* 

^  January  16, 1841.  '  Report,  voL  i.,  p.  89. 
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But,  it  was  not  only  the  principle  itself  bat  the  i^»"«<^ 
of  the  books,  which  was  objected  to.  The  minds  cf  Ik 
Carlile,  Archbishop  Whately,  and  other  ]iQii«-OBthoIie  cmr 
pilers,  had  naturally  an  anti-Catholic  bias,  which  wonldy  em 
unconsciously,  insinuate  itself  into  the  books  wfaidh  tfasf  |n- 
pared  for  the  use  of  the  National  schools.  Thus,  in  the  nsoli- 
tions  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Bishops  of  1859,  we  find  mentioiMd 
among  other  things,  as  ^  specially  objectionable,'  <  the  diaito- 
ter  of  several  of  the  books  published  by  the  Commissionen^ik 
use  of  which  is  enforced  in  the  schools  under  their  immediate 
management,  and  is  practically  unavoidable  in  schools  deriviof 
aid  from  the  Board.' 

That  class-books,  which  '  are  penetrated,  every  page  of  th^n, 
with  religious  knowledge  and  religious  sentiment,'  ought  to  be 
most  carefully  prepared — ^nay  more,  that  they  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared only  by  persons  of  the  same  religious  denomination  as  the 
children  for  whom  they  are  intended,  are  obvious  propositioDfli 
For,  among  other  reasons,  the  religious  matter  contained  in 
books  not  so  prepared,  even  though  it  should  have  no  tendency 
to  proselytism,  may  be  such  as  might*  unsettle  a  child's  &iih, 
raise  doubts  in  his  mind,  diminish  his  reverence  for  the  tenets 
of  his  own  creed,  and  make  him  a  nominal  rather  than  a  prac- 
tical Christian. 

Equally  objectionable  would  it  have  been  to  have  such  books 
for  general  use  in  mixed  schools — ^books  *  penetrated,  every  page 
of  them,  with  religious  knowledge  and  religious  sentiment ' — 
exclusively  prepared  by  Archbishop  Murray,  Mr.  Blake,  and 
other  Catholic  compilers,  even  though  the  vast  majority  of  the 
pupils  were  Catholic.  For  in  books  so  prepared,  even  with 
the  best  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  compilers,  Catholic  sen- 
timents and  Catholic  doctrines  must  necessarily  insinuate 
themselves,  and  so  might  interfere  with  the  convictions  of  the 
minority — the  non-Catholic  children. 

And  it  is  a  fact  of  no  small  significance  that^  among  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into 
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Primary  Education  in  Ireland,  1870,  we  find  the  following: — 
'  That  the  National  Board,  and  its  Officers,  should  refrain  from 
preparing  or  publishing  any  School  Books  in  future.'  * 

We  next  come  to  the  important  question  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  National  Schools.  As  truly  observed 
by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870, — 

No  question  which  has  been  raised  in  the  history  of  the  National 
Board  created  greater  difficulty  or  fiercer  controversy  than  this  of  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools.  There  seems  no  room  to  doubt 
that  the  intention  of  the  Government  and  Legislature  was  to  exclude 
the  Bible  during  the  hours  or  days  of  combined  instruction.  Upon  the 
9th  September  1831,  in  moving  the  first  vote  of  money  for  the  Board 
about  to  be  called  into  existence,  Mr.  Stanley  told  the  House  of 
Commons : — 

*  It  was  evident  that  to  establish  *  a  society  on  the  footing  on  which  the 
Kildare- street  Society  had  been  established,  was  to  exclude  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  it;  it  was  absolutely  impossible  it  should  ever  have 
succeeded  in  a  country  five-sixths  of  which  was  Roman  Catholic; 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  benefit  went  to  Protestant  Ulster.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  were  in  every  school  to  be  used  without  note  or  comment ; 
to  such  a  rule  no  conscientious  Catholic  could  submit.  Their  object 
ought  to  be  not  to  oppose  the  Catholic  priesthood  and  people,  but  to 
bring  the  priesthood  and  the  Catholic  people  through  their  inHuence 
into  an  amicable  and  friendly  relation  with  the  Government ;  the 
influence  of  the  priesthood  produced  benefit  to  the  community  nine 
times  for  once  it  yielded  evil.  It  was  evident  that,  as  the  Catholics 
formed  five- sixths  of  the  population  of  that  country,  the  tutors,  if  fairly 
appointed,  ought  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  five  Catholics  to  one 
Protestant.  The  general  principle  upon  which  he  intended  that  the 
schools  should  be  conducted  was  that  one  or  more  days  in  each  week 
be  given  up  to  separate  religious  instruction,  and  the  other  days  ap- 
propriated to  general  literary  instruction.  If  the  plan  should  fail  the 
Government  would  ask  for  a  Board  of  paid  Commissioners.' 

Mr.  O'Connell,  in  accepting  the  proposal  of  a  new  plan,  observed :  — 

*  Let  the  Protestants  and  Presbyterians  be  educated  in  Scripture, 
or  any  other  course  of  study  they  pleased.  All  the  CathoUcs  asked  was 
the  benefit  of  education,  accompanied  with  their  own  mode  of  religious 
instruction.' 

The  sentiments  thus  expressed  in  Parliament,  corresponded  with  the 


^  Report,  vol.  i.,  p.  350.  '  Hansard's  Debates, 
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terms  of  Mr.  Stanley^B  letter.  *  The  principles  of  the  Bamm  CiAoit 
Church  were  totally  at  variance  with  the  determiDation  to  odbneAi 
reading  of  the  Uoly  Scriptures — the  indiacximinate  raiding  of  ^ 
Iloly  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment  bjr  childien  mnit  be  pecfr 

liarly  obnoxious  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church thi^  defect  ma  litil 

— such  a  system  could  not  become  one  of  National  edootioa! 
Similarly,  the  Resident  Commissioner,  Mr.  Garlile,  gare  eridaiee  a 
1837,  that  it  '  was  strictly  ^  correct  to  say,  that  if  the  tenn  '^aM- 
hours "  is  imderstood  to  apply  to  those  hours  for  which  the  Bad 
supplies  tuition,  and  not  merely  permits  it,  the  Scriptiues  cannot  In 
read  during  school-hours  in  the  schools  of  the  Board ; '  and  foidMi^ 
that  he  thought  it  '  very  important  and  quite  esRential  to  the  nbitof 
tlic  system  to  observe  strongly  the  distinction  between  coanhined  and 
scjiarate  instruction.*  * 

Notwithstanding  the  principle  laid  down  by  Government  and 
the  Legislature,  and  embodied  in  the  rules  of  the  Botrd, 
excluding  the  Bible  during  the  hours  or  days  of  com- 
bined instruction,  wo  have  abundant  evidence,  furnished  to 
Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  of  this  important 
rule  being  constantly  and  systematically  violated  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  where,  in  several  instances,  the  Protestant 
version  of  the  Bible  was  regularly  read  and  explained  to  the 
cliildren  of  all  denominations,  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Dis- 
senters, by  a  Protestant  teacher,  during  the  hours  of  combined 
instruction.' 

The  following  case  in  point,  laid  before  the  Commons'  Com- 
mittee of  1837,  will  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  carry  out  a 
system  of  mixed  primary  education  in  Ireland,  no  matter  how 
well  devised  tliat  system  may  be,  or  how  zealously  and  fairly 
the  Commissioners  and  their  inspectors  may  discharge  their 
duties.  It  furtlier  justifies  the  vigilance  and  frequent  remon- 
strances of  the  Catliolic  Bishops. 

»  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  1483-C. 

*  '  Report  of  Koyal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Primary  Education, 
Ireland,  1870/  vol.  i.,  p.  33.  It  will  be  noted  that  here  I  give  the  exact 
words  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  not  merely  the  substance  of  their 
observations. 

'  *  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870/  vol.  i.,  pp.  34  to  36. 
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Mr.  R.  Sullivan,  Board's  Inspector,  under  examination, 
quotes  a  letter  of  his  own  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education : ' — 

Kirkcubbin,  19  September,  1835. 

*  On  my  way  from  Newtownards  to  Portaferry  I  called  into  Kirkcubbin 
school  (at  half-past  1 1  o'clock),  as  is  my  custom,  and  observed  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  children  in  the  female  school  with  Bibles  or  Testaments 
lying  before  them  on  the  desk  during  the  period  publicly  notified  for 
literary  instruction.  I  passed  into  the  boys'  school  without  making  any 
observation,  and  returned  in  about  a  minute  after,  but  not  a  Bible  or 
Testament  was  to  be  seen ;  other  books  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  children,  which  they  held  conspicuously.  The  hiding  of  the  Bible 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Inspector,  I  consider  more  culpable  than  the 
open  violation  of  the  rules,  as  it  is  calculated  to  keep  up  the  prejudice 
which  still  exists  in  many  places  against  the  system,  and  to  supply  its 
avowed  and  active  enemies  with  weapons  against  it.  I  would  not, 
however,  recommend  the  Board  to  take  any  notice  of  this,  as  I  am  sure 
it  will  not  be  repeated.' 

Nay  more,  we  have  it  proved  before  Parliamentary  inquiries, 
separated  by  an  interval  of  seventeen  years,  on  the  evidence  of 
Commissioners,  Inspectors,  Secretaries,  and  others,  that  in  the 
same  province  Catholic  children  were  habitually  allowed  to  be 
present  at  Protestant  instruction  and  Protestant  prayers. 

This  fact  is  thus  plainly  stated  by  the  Royal  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry  of  1870:  «— 

The  Commissioners '  report  that  their  rules  are  in  general  strictly 
observed — that  no  one  can  conscientiously  avail  himself  of  their  grants 
who  fails  not  only  to  observe  their  rules,  but  even  from  his  heart  to 
adopt  the  sentiment  upon  which  the  rules  are  founded.  Yet,  as  had 
been  proved  at  the  Parliamentary  inquiries  of  1837,  and  as  was  again 
proved  before  the  Lords'  Committee  of  1854,  upon  the  evidence,  inter 
alios,  of  Commissioners,  Inspectors,  and  Secretaries,  in  schools  under 
Protestant  management  throughout  Ulster,  Roman  Catholic  children 
were  allowed  to  take  part  in  reading  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible,  and  to  be  present  at  Protestant  prayers.     It  must  be  added  that 


1  Commons'  Committee,  1837,  q.  7094. 

»  '  Report  of  1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  117. 

'  The  Commissioners  of  National  Edacation,  Ireland. 
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there  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  aome  inofeuioai  tfc^f  wu  4wit  nM 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  pazenta. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  give  the  Kales  of  the  Bottdyiiii 
Religious  Instruction  :^ — 

1.  Opportunities  are  to  be  afforded  (aa  hereiiiafter  prorided  fir)  to 
children  of  all  National  Schools  fi>r  receiTing  aach  reli^gioin  initnelM 
as  their  parents  or  guardians  approve  oL 

2.  Religious  instruction  must  be  so  arranged,  that  each  Sdiool  U 
be  open  to  children  of  all  communions ;  that  due  regud  ba  U  to 
})areDtal  right  and  authority ;  that,  accordingly,  no  child  •h^n  nem 
or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  of  which  bim.  panoti « 
guardians  disapprove ;  and  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  ao  ^«Mi,  ^ 
no  child  shall  be  thereby,  in  effect,  excluded,  directljr  or  indinetffi 
from  the  other  advantages  which  the  school  affbrda. 

3.  A  public  notification  of  the  times  for  religious  inatrootioii  mvt 
bo  iuseited  in  large  letters  in  the  '  Time  Table  *  supplied  by  the  Cte- 
missioners,  who  recommend  that,  as  fiir  as  may  be  pracdcabfa^  Ai 
general  nature  of  such  religious  instruction  be  also  stated  therein. 

4.  The  '  Time  Table  *  must  be  kept  constantly  hung  up  in  a  oat' 
npicuous  place  in  the  school-room. 

5.  When  the  religious  instruction  comes  after  the  aeculari  Ai 
Teacher  must,  immediately  before  the  commencement  of  the  former 
announce  diHtinctly  to  the  pupils  that  the  hour  for  religious  instmciioB 
has  arrived,  and  must,  at  the  same  time,  put  up  and  keep  up,  dunng 
the  period  allotted  to  such  religious  instruction,  and  within  the  view 
of  all  the  pupils,  a  notification  thereof,  containing  tbe  words  '  Keligiow 
Instruction,'  printed  in  large  characters,  on  a  form  to  be  supplied  bj 
the  Commissioners.  Similarly  when  the  school  conunences  with 
reli<rious  instruction,  the  teacher  is  to  put  up  and  keep  up  the  same 
no  till  cat!  on. 

No.  6  rule  prescribes  that  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  interval  between 
the  announcement  and  commencement  of  religious  instruction,  when 
preceded  by  secular  ;  and  that  whether  the  religious  or  secular  instruc- 
tion have  the  priority,  the  books  used  for  the  instruction  first  in 
order  shall  be  laid  aside  at  it9  termination  in  the  press  or  other  place 
appropriated  for  keeping  the  school-books. 

No.  7  rule  prohibits  secular  instruction,  whether  literaiy  or  in- 
dustrial, in  the  same  apartment  with  religious  instruction. 


^  These  are  taken  from  the  sheets  of  Rules  and  Regulations  which  the 
Commissioners  require  to  be  suspended  in  every  National  school-room. 
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No.  8  rule  provides  that  in  schools  Vested  in  Trustees  or  the 
Commissioners,  '  such  pastors  or  other  persons  as  shall  be  approved  of 
by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  respectively,  shall  have 
access  to  them  in  the  school-room^  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
religious  instruction  there,  at  times  convenient  for  that  purpose,  that  is, 
at  times  so  appointed  as  not  to  interfere  unduly  with  the  other  arrange- 
ments of  the  school/ 

By  rule  9,  in  schools  Not  Vested,  '  it  is  for  the  Patrons  or  Managers 
to  determine  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  religious  instruction  shall 
be  given  in  the  school-room ;  but  if  they  do  not  permit  it  to  be  given 
in  the  school-room,  the  children,  whose  parents  or  guardians  so  desire, 
must  be  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  the  school,  at  reasonable 
times,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  instruction  elsewhere/ 

10.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the  Protestant  Author- 
ized or  Douay  Version, — the  teaching  of  Catechisms, — public  prayer, — 
and  all  other  religious  exercises  come  within  the  rules  as  to  religious 
instruction. 

By  rule  11, '  the  Patrons  and  Managers  of  all  National  Schools  have 
the  right  to  permit  the  Holy  Scriptures  (either  in  the  Authorized  or  the 
Douay  Version)  to  be  read  at  the  time  or  times  set  apart .  for  religious 
instruction ;  and  in  all  Vested  schools  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the 
children  have  the  right  to  require  the  Patrons  and  Managers  to  afford 
opportunities  for  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  school- 
room, under  proper  persons  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians 
for  that  purpose. 

By  rule  12,  the  time  at  which  religious  instruction,  prayer,  or  other 
religious  exercises  may  take  place  is  defined ;  viz.  '  at  any  time  before 
^r  after  the  ordinary  school  business ;  but  they  must  not  take  place 
at  more  than  one  intermediate  time,  between  the  commencement  and 
the  close  of  the  ordinary  school  business.*  Their  taking  place  at  an 
intermediate  time  will  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners,  in  cases 
where  it  appears  to  them  that  such  an  arrangement  will  interfere  with 
the  usefulness  of  the  school,  by  preventing  children  of  any  religious 
denominatbn  from  availing  themselves  of  its  advantages,  or  by  subject- 
ing those  in  attendance  to  any  practical  inconvenience. 

It  is  further  provided  by  the  rules  that  a  Registry  be  kept 
in  each  school,  showing  the  religious  denomination  of  each 
child  on  the  School  Boll. 

Protestant  pupils  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  at- 
tendaoce  during  the  time  of  Religious  instruction,  in  case  the 
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teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Catholic  children  are  in  the  same  manner  protected  in  case  the 
teacher  giving  the  Religious  instruction  is  not  a  Roman 
Catholic.  And  further,  no  pupil  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  attendance  during  the  time  of  any  Religious  instruction  to 
which  its  parents  or  guardians  object. 

An  exception  to  this  rule  is  when  a  parent  or  guardian 
should  express  a  desire  that  his  child  should  receive  any  par- 
ticular Rcli^'jois  instruction.  This  desire  must  be  entered 
ii,  ::  hiolc  si^i.  .1  with  the  name  or  mark  of  the  parent  or 
guardian ;  and  the  book  must  be  submitted  to  the  inspector 
whenever  he  visits  the  school.  It  may  be  revoked  at  anytime, 
iiud  so  become  iaoperative. 

In  all  Natio  .al  Schools  (except  those  in  which  Industrial 
Instruction  is  tlie  chi^f  object)  there  must  be  Literary  instruc- 
tion for  at  least  four  hours,  upon  five  days  in  the  week.  In 
Industrial  Schools  not  less  than  two  hours'  Literary  instruction 
must  be  given  daily. 

F'inally,  there  is  a  rule,  that  no  emblems  or  symbols  of  a 
de  no )ii  I  national  nature  sliall  be  exhibited  in  the  school-room 
during  the  hours  of  united  instruction. 

Any  one  who  reads  these  rules  in  conjunction  with  the  evi- 
dence laid  before  Parliament  of  their  frequent  infraction,  in 
mixed  schools  all  over  Ireland,  and  especially  in  the  province 
of  Ulster,  must  feel  convinced  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  carry  out,  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
letter,  a  systc^m  of  mixed  education  in  the  country. 

The  reading  of  the  Bible  being  forbidden  by  the  Commis- 
sioners during  the  hours  of  combined  instruction,  the  Scripture 
Extracts  were  prepared.  These  were  not  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Stiiuley  in  arranging  the  new  system.  In  his  speech  of  Septem- 
ber 9,  1831,  introducing  the  new  plan  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  remarked, — '  Experience  teaches  that  endless  controversy 
must   arise    from  any   attempt   to   give  religious   instruction 
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to  children  of  different  religious  persuasions.'^  On  this  point, 
Mr.  Carlile  says,  *  the  first  draft  of  the  letter  did  not  contem- 
plate Scripture  extracts.  A  question  was  put  by  me,  previously 
to  the  Board  being  constituted,  whether  we  should  be  permitted 
to  make  extracts.  A  good  deal  of  conversation  took  place  on 
the  subject,  and  Lord  Stanley  at  last  said  that  whatever  the 
Board  was  unanimous  upon,  the  G-ovemment  would  not  object 
to  :  upon  the  ground  of  that  conversation  came  the  expression 
in  the  rule,  that  the  Scripture  Extracts  require  the  sanction  of 
the  entire  Board.'  * 

These  Extracts  were  considered  to  be  really  a  part  of  reli- 
gious instruction  by  Mr.  Carlile,  as  stated  in  his  evidence,  in 
1837  ;  viz. : — 

1147.  Mr.  Gladstone. — Do  you  not  think  the  reading  of  the  Ex- 
tracts, during  the  hours  of  combined  instructioD,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  religious  exercise  7 — I  think  it  is,  certainly.' 

In  this  view  Dr.  M' Arthur,  the  head-master,  concurred : — 

Do  you  consider  that  the  Scripture  Extracts  are  part  of  the  religious 
instruction? — I  think  them  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  religious  in- 
struction. ^ 

*  In  a  word,'  observe  the  Boyal  Commissioners,  the  *  intro- 
duction of  Scripture  Extracts  destroyed  the  distinction  be- 
tween combined  literary  and  separate  religious  instruction.'^ 

The  Scripture  Extracts  were  prepared,  and  their  publication 
carried  out  chiefly  by  Mr.  Carlile,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Board.*  In  1837,  he  gave  the  following  answers  to  the 
House  of  Commons : — 

889.  Lord  Stanley. — All  the  books  the  Board  have  published  they 
have  edited ;  the  Scripture  licssons  and  also  various  books  of  a  moral 
and  religious  character? — They  have. 


1  Report  of  Royal  Commisaionera  of  1870,  vol.  i.,  p.  89. 

*  Lords'  Committee,  18d7|  p.  16. 

*  Commons'  Committee,  1837.  «  Lords'  Committee,  1837,  p.  295. 
»  '  Report,  1870/  voL  i.,  p.  43.  •  Ibid.,  voL  i.,  p.  40. 
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890.  By  whom  have  those  books  for  the  use  of  schools  been  princi- 
pally prepared? — I  may  say  they  have  been  principally  prepared  hj 
myself;  with  reference  to  die  books  of  ordinary  instruction,  I  aketcfaed 
the  plan  of  tlie  books,  and  then*  I  procured  assistance  in  compiling 
them, 'which  was  paid  for. 

891.  By  whom  have  the  Scripture  Lessons  been  principally  pre- 
pared ? — They  have  been  prepared  almost  altogether  by  myself. 

To  the  House  of  Lords,  the  same  year,  he  afforded  fuller 
information :  * — 

How  do  you  proceed  in  preparing  and  examining   the  Scripture 
extracts  and  other  books   previous   to   publication  ? — The  Scripture 
extracts  are  subjected  to  a  most  careful  examination.     The  duty  of 
preparing  the  first  draA;  of  them  devolved  upon  me,  as  they  originated 
from  my  application  to  Lord  Stanley,  already  noticed.     I  draw  out  the 
draft  of  them,  placing  the  Authorized  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Ver- 
sions with  the  originals  before  me.     I  draw  the  original  draft.    They 
are  then  put  in  type,  and  proofs  are  sent  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
and  to  Dr.  Murray.     When  they  have  made  observations  upon  them, 
if  any  alterations  are  suggested,  those  are  made,  and  new  proo&  are 
taken   off  and   returned  to  these  prelates.     When  they  have  passed 
through  that  revision,  then  proofs  are  sent  to  the  whole  members  of  the 
Board.     If  they  are  satisfied  with  them  tliey  then  go  to  press.    That 
has  been  usually  the  course ;  but  while  the  Gospel  by  St.  Luke  was  in 
progress,  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  thought  I  might  be  relieved  by 
having  some  person  to  draw  out  the  first  draft,  and  a  clergyman,  whose 
name  I  forget,  was  employed  ;  but  I  did  not  find  that  arrangement  to 
save  time,  and  it  was  done  away  with.     In  preparing  the  latter  part  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  theasast- 
ance  of  Dr.   Arnold,  of  Rugby,  and  he  is  now,  I  hope,  engaged  in 
revising  the  rest,  in  contemplation  of  a  second  edition,  both  of  the 
Gospel  by  St.  Luke  and  the  previous  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
We   hope  to  have  his  very  valuable   assistance   in   issuing   another 
edition. 

Who  was  the  person  employed  to  translate  that  part  of  the  New 
Testament  which  has  been  printed  ? — That  has  been  done  as  just  de- 
scribed ;  it  has  been  either  originally  prepared  or  carefully  examined 
by  myself  before  it  has  been  presented  to  any  other  member  of  the 
Board. 

But  it  would  appear  that  all  the  Scripture  Extracts  were  not 

»  Lords'  Report,  1837,  p.  1379. 
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submitted  to  Archbishop  Murray,  some  of  them  having  been 
revised  and  published  during  his  absence  in  Italy. 

The  Chief  Secretary  had  said  that  the  Government  would  object  to 
nothing  upon  which  the  Board  was  unanimous,  and  on  this  account  the 
sanction  of  the  *  entire  Board  *  was  required.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
it  will  be  recollected,  were  represented  on  the  Board  by  Mr.  Blake 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  But  during  the  revi- 
sion of  a  portion  of  the  Scripture  extracts  Archbishop  Murray  was 
absent  from  the  country.     Mr.  Carlile  explains  what  happened :  ^ — % 

In  your  examination  in  another  place,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
*  Were  any  of  the  Scripture  extracts  published  previous  to  the  inspec- 
tion and  examination  of  both  the  Archbishops  ?  *  you  have  said,  '  In 
the  absence  of  Dr.  Murray  he  left  the  charge  with  a  clergyman  and 
with  Mr.  Blake  to  examine  the  extracts,  and  with  power  to  approve  of 
them  in  his  name  ?' — There  was,  at  least,  one  occasion  when  Dr.  Murray 
did  so. 

Do  you  remember  to  what  extent  that  went  ? — I  cannot  charge  my 
memory.  Dr.  Murray  went  to  Italy  ;  I  think  he  was  absent  some  two 
or  three  months. 

Can  you  state  to  what  portion  of  the  volume  it  applied  ? — I  think 
three  or  four  half-sheets.* 

A  new  translation  of  the  Ten  Commandments  for  the  use  of 
National  Schools  was  made  by  Mr.  Carlile,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Board.  They  were  divided  not  into  ten,  but  into  seven- 
teen parts  by  printing  them  as  verses  of  Scripture  : — 

1748.  Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson. — ^With  regard  to  the  Commandments 
which  are  hung  up  in  the  schools,  who  compiled  them  as  they  are  now 
exhibited  in  the  schools? — The  draft  of  them  was  drawn  out  by 
myself. 

1744.  You  have  divided  them,  not  according  to  the  Commandments  ? 
— No  ;  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  Church,  in  respect  of  the  proper  division  of  the 
Commandments ;  and  we  avoid  the  collision  by  taking  it  as  an  extract 
from  the  Book  of  Exodus,  retaining  the  division  into  verses  as  they  are 
in  the  Scriptiu'e. 

1749.  What  are  they  extracted  from  ? — They  are  translated  from  the 


»  Lords*  Report,  1837,  p.  1379. 

■  Report  of  Royal  Commission   of  Inquiry  into  Primary  Education, 
Ireland,  vol.  i.;  p.  40. 
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origiDAl,  taking  both  the  Authorized  and  the  Dooay  Venion  into  mw 
in  making  the  translation. 

1750.  Whowas  the  translator  7— The  first  draft  of  the  tnnaktioovBi 
made  by  me. 

1751.  From  the  Hebrew  ?— Yea.* 

The  necessity  of  resorting  to  such  expedients,  *  to  ayoid  col- 
lision/ is  only  a  further  proof  of  the  futility  of  any  attempt  at 
the  combined  religious  instruction  of  children  of  different 
denominations. 

The  Board  also  introduced,  for  general  use,  in  the  schools,  a 
volume  of  Sacred  Poetry,  *  which,  to  a  large  extent,  consisted 
of  '^  hymns  "  from  Protestant  authors,  and  those  which  are  mofit 
familiarly  used  among  Protestant  children  in  Ireland.'* 

This  work  is  described  as  follows  in  the  *  Review  and  Com- 
pendium of  Evidence,  taken  before  the  lords'  Conii^iittee  of 
1854'  :— 

The  book  of  *  Sacred  Poetry'  followed  the  publication  of  the  fint 
volume  of  the  '  Scripture  Lessons.'  This  was  the  second  work  in  the 
series  of  an  exclusively  religious  nature  designed  for  combined  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  collection  of  pieces,  selected  with  taste  and  discrimination 
from  the  admired  productions  of  Isaac  Watts,  Jane  and  Emily  Taylor, 
and  other  pious  writers.' 

This  book  was  gratuitously  distributed  for  use  during  the 
school-hours  of  combined  moral  and  literary  instruction,  into 
which  a  certain  amount  of '  combined  religious  instruction'  had 
been  imported/  Of  the  work,  10,270  copies  were  printed 
in  1835;  and  61,500  in  1836,  *  for  a  free  stock  to  all  Irish 
National  Schools.'* 

Subsequently,  a  work  by  Archbishop  Whately  on  the  Truth 
of  Christianity  was  altered  by  Mr.  Carlile  for  use  in  schools, 

'  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  luquiry  into  Primary  Education 
in  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  p.  43,  and  Commons'  Committee,  1837,  q.  1759. 

'  Royal  Commissioners-  Report  of  1870,  voL  i.  p.  43,  and  Commons' 
Committee,  1837,  q.  2094. 

»  Report  of  1870,  vol.  i.,  p.  43. 

*  Ibid.,  and  Lords'  Committee  of  1854,  1067,  sq. 

*  Report  of  1870,  vol.  i.,  p.  43. 
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and  accepted  by  the  Board,  as  completing  the  courne  of  com- 
bined religious  instruction.'  This  work  in  its  original  shape, 
containing  passages  to  which  Archbishop  Murray  had  objected, 
was  admitted  upon  the  list  of  books  sanctioned  but  not  pub- 
lished by  the  Board,  and  in  that  shape  it  bore  the  title  of 
*  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  Christianity.'  The  work,  as  altered, 
was  published  by  the  Board,  and  called  ^  Lessons  on  the  Truth 
of  Christianity.'*  Doctor  Whately  next  wrote  a  work,  styled 
'  Sequel  to  the  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,'  which 
contained  a  great  deal  of  controversial  matter,  and  was  neither 
published  nor  sanctioned  by  the  Board.* 

In  the  earliest  years  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Carlile,  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  and  the  Inspectors,  under  instructions  from  the 
Board,  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  the  above  sanctioned 
works  of  combined  religious  instruction  in  the  National 
Schools  ;  but,  shortly  after  the  Parliamentary  inquiries  of  1837, 
an  inspector  of  National  Schools  was  reprimanded  for  pressing 
the  use  of  the  Scripture  Extracts  in  a  school,  and  the  other 
inspectors  were  directed  to  refrain  from  doing  so.  About  the 
same  time  the  Commissioners  published,  in  their  sixth  report 
(for  1839),  the  following  rule,  known  as  their  eighth  rule : — 

We  by  no  means  insist  on  having  the  Scripture  Extzacts,  published 
by  our  authority,  read  in  any  of  the  National  schdols,  nor  would  we 
allow  them  to  be  read  during  the  time  of  secular  or  literary  instruction 
in  any  school  attended  by  any  children  whose  parents  or  guardians 
objected  to  them ;  in  such  case  we  should  prohibit  the  use  of  them 
except  at  the  times  of  religious  instruction,  when  the  parties  giving  it 
might  use  them  or  not  as  they  should  think  proper. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  preface  to  the  Extracts,  it  is  set  forth, 
that  ^  the  Board  of  Commissioners  earnestly  and  unanimously 
recommend  these  lessons  to  be  used  in  all  schools  receiving  aid 
from  them.'* 

1  Royal  Commissioners'  Report  of  1870,  voL  L,  p.  43,  and  Lords'  Com- 
mittee, 1854, 1069. 

*  Report  of  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870,  vol.  L,  p.  128.        *  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  pp.  96  and  128. 
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Id  1849,  when  the  district  model  school  of  Clonmel  was 
opened,  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Board,  the  two  Head 
Inspectors,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  proceedings,  ascer- 
tained that  the  parents  and  guardians  of  many  of  the  intended 
scholars  had  strong  objections  to  the  Scripture  Extracts  and 
Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity.  Acting  on  the  eighth 
rule,  above  recited,  they  did  not  insist  on  these  works  being 
read  in  the  model  school,  but,  on  the  contrary,  prohibited  the 
use  of  them,  save  at  the  times  of  religious  instruction.  Two  of 
the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Macdonnell  and  Mr.  O'Ferrall,  who 
were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  model  school,  were  aware  of 
the  fact;  but  it  was  only  in  the  summer  of  1852  that  Arch- 
bishop Whately  became  cognizant  of  it.* 

In  a  letter  to  the  Board,  written  oflf  instantly  from  Clonmel, 
his  Grace  protested  strongly  against  what  he  termed  *  the  gross 
and  irregular  usurpation  of  authority,'  which  had  taken  place : — 

1st  July,  1852. — Visited  Clonmel  model  school.  ...  I  find  that 
all  the  books  published  by  the  Board  are  not  used — the  Scripture 
Extracts  and  the  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  being  excluded. 
It  appears  to  me  moat  important  tliat  in  all  the  schools  of  which  we  are 
the  patrons,  viz.,  the  model  schools,  all  our  books  should  be  read.  The 
inference  naturally  to  be  drawn  from  this  not  being  done  is,  either  that 
we  are  insincere  in  recommending  books  which  we  prove  by  our  con- 
duct we  do  not  think  well  of,  or  else  that  we  suffer  this  or  that  person 
to  usurp  our  power  and  dictate  to  us.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  hear 
of  this,  and  very  unpleasantly.  We  never  compel  any  patron  to  use  a 
book  he  does  not  like,  or  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  any  (sanctioned  by 
us)  which  he  does  like ;  and  we  should  exercise  the  same  right  where  we 
are  patrons. 

Rd.  Dublin. 

'Lord  Grey's  Government,'  observe  the  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  of  1870,  *  bad  permitted  the  introduction  of  such 
books,  as  an  experiment,  and  upon  the  condition  that  the  Com- 
missioners were  unanimous  in  approving  them.  The  approval 
of  Archbishop  Murray  and  Mr.  Blake,  the  two  Roman  Catholic 

*  Report  of  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870,  vol.  i.,  p  120. 
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members  of  the  original  Commission,  may  be  assumed.  But 
Dr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Blake  had  now  been  succeeded  *  by  six 
Roman  Catholic  Commissioners,  who  were  far  from  unanimous 
in  approving  of  the  books  of  combined  religious  instruction. 
Master  Murphy  emphatically  condemned  them,'  *  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Lords'  Committee  of  1854  :  viz : — 

8338.  Chairman. — Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  recent 
exclusion  of  the  *  Christian  Evidences,'  and  the  *  Lessons  on  the  Truth 
of  Christianity'  ? — I  moved  the  exclusion  of  them. 

8839.  On  what  grounds  ? — I  moved  the  exclusion  of  the  *  Christian 
Evidences  *  (Parker's  book),  because  I  considered  much  of  that  book 
quite  opposed  to  Catholic  teaching  and  doctrine  in  essential  matters, 
and  I  had  ascertained  that  such  was  the  almost  tmiversal,  if  not  the 
universal  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  intelligent 
Boman  Catholic  laity  of  Ireland. 

8840.  Did  your  wish  to  exclude  that  book  arise  from  any  new  cir- 
cumstances which  had  arisen,  or  did  you  regret  that  it  had  ever  been 
introduced  ? — I  regretted  that  it  had  ever  been  introduced  ;  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  who  stated 
to  me  that  it  was  a  most  objectionable  book,  and  entirely  subversive  of 
Catholic  teaching  and  faith.  I  then  read  it  for  the  first  time,  and, 
having  applied  my  own  judgment  to  it,  I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a 
book  of  that  character.  I  therefore  thought  that  its  introduction  or 
continuance  was  not  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Board,  as 
previously  avowed,  and  as  announced  in  their  reports,  and  that  it  was 
not  right  towards  Catholics,  or  towards  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
body  whose  children  were  taught  in  the  schools,  to  permit  such  a  book 
to  appear  upon  the  list  of  books  recommended  by  a  body  of  Commis- 
sioners, of  whom  some  were  Roman  Catholics. 

8842.  Lord  Ardrossan, — How  do  you  account  for  Archbishop  Mur- 
ray having  approved  of  and  sanctioned  that  book  ? — I  cannot  find  any 
trace  whatever  of  Dr.  Murray  having  approved  of  or  sanctioned  that 
book ;  on  the  contrary,  so  ^  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  discover,  we 
have  the  clearest  evidence  that  he  did  not  approve  of  or  sanction  that 
book.  That  book,  in  its  present  shape,  or  something  very  near  it,  was 
originally  proposed  as  a  book  to  be  used  by  the  Board,  in  combined 


1  Doctor  Murray  died  February  26,  1862,  and  Mr.  Blake  January  0,  1849. 
From  1861  to  1861,  there  were  15  Commissioners,  of  whom  6  were 
Catholics. 

*  '  Report  of  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  129. 
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instructl  d.     It  was  objected  to  by  Dr.  Morray,  mainly  on  acoount,  if 
I  believe,  of  the  two  first  chapters  in  it.    It  was  then  snbmitted  to 
him  for  revision^  and  he  procured  those  passagea  to  be  expunged,  and 
the  name  of  the  book  changed,  and  called  the  '  LesBona  on  the  Tro^ 
of  Christianity.*     This  latter  book,  which  was  adopted  and  pnhlisbai 
by  the  Board,  excludes,  in  a  very  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  all  Ae 
objectionable  matter  which  appeared  in  the  other  book.    This  being  tbe 
case,  I  aflerwards  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  fiff  it  appeared  i^ 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  or  firom  anything  I  could  hear  from 
other  quarters,  that  Dr.  Murray  had  approved  of  what  would  appeu 
to  me,  under  the  circumstances  I  have  stated,  to  be  a  strange  recom- 
mendation, namely,  that  this  book  from  which  he  had  those  ptanget 
deliberately  expunged,  should  be  adopted,  and  put  upon  the  list  of 
recommended  books.     I  could  find  no  trace  of  any  direct  approval  oa 
his  part.     The  drafts  of  reports,  without  any  appendix,  are  first  aab- 
mitted  to  each  Commissioner ;  they  are  then  considered  at  a  meetu^ 
of  the  Board;  wKen  approved  of  they  are  published,  with  an  appendix  to 
each,  which  has  been  arranged  by  the  resident  Commissioner,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Secretaries.    In  the  body  of  any  of  the  published 
reports  there  is  no  reference  to  the  introduction  of  Parker's  edition  as 
a  recommended  book ;  and  I  have  never  found,  nor  can  I  asoertun 
that  Dr.  Murray  ever  approved  of  the  recommendation,  or  re-intro- 
duction of  a  book,  as  a  secondary  book,  to  which  he  objected  origi- 
nally as  a  primary   book.     I  understand  it  was  represented  to  the 
Board,  on  the  occasion  when  that  book  was   introduced  (on  which 
occasion   it  appears   Dr.  Murray  was  not  present),  that  Protestants 
might  wish  to  use  Parker's  edition  in  preference  to  the  other,  and  upon 
that  groimd  the  strange  anomaly  was  introduced  of  having  two  essen- 
tially different  editions  of  the  same  book,  one  of  which  was  deemed 
objectionable,  and  had  been  already  objected  to  appearing  upon  the 
lists  of  the  Board. 

8843.  Was  not  Dr.  Murray  a  constant  attendant  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Board,  and  did  not  he  take  great  interest  in  everything  relating 
to  it  ? — I  believe  so. 

8844.  IIow  could  this  book  have  been  constantly  recommended  in 
reports  issued  by  the  Commissioners  without  his  approval  7 — There  is 
no  direct  approval  of  it,  as  £ur  as  I  can  see ;  the  inference,  no  doubt, 
exists  that  he  may  have  seen  this  in  the  list  of  recommended  books,  if 
he  read  all  the  appendices  to  the  reports.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  did 
or  did  not. 

8845.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossori/. — For  what  purpose  do  you  think  Dr. 
Murray  had  certun  passages  expunged  ;  was  it  to  render  the  book  fit 
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for  the  education  of  Protestants,  or  fit  for  use  in  common  education  ? — 
Fit  for  use  in  common  education. 

8846.  After  those  passages  were  expunged  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
•he  r^arded  it  as  unobjectionable  for  common  education  ? — Certainly ; 
but  I  have  been  hitherto  dealing  with  Parker's  edition.  The  Lessons 
on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  are  quite  a  different  book.  When  the 
objectionable  chapters  and  passages  referred  to  were  expunged,  I 
believe  Dr.  Murray  considered  the  book  so  altered  as  one  fit  for  use 
in  common  education. 

8847.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  the  book  published  by  Parker  under- 
went certain  modifications,  in  order  to  remove  the  objections  made  by 
Dr.  Murray  ? — ^I  never  heard  so ;  I  was  asked  in  a  previous  question 
whether  there  had  been  any  newly  discovered  matter,  which  led  me 
afterwards  to  object  to  Parker's  edition  being  included  among  the  list 
of  books  recommended  by  the  Board.  My  answer  is  this:  It  appears 
that  after  Parker's  edition  had  been  placed  upon  the  list  of  books 
recommended  by  the  Board,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  published 
another  book,  called  '  Introductory  Lessons  on  the  History  of  Religious 
Worship,  being  a  Sequel  to  the  Lessons  on  the  Christian  Evidences,  by 
the  same  author.'  I  have  examined  the  second  part  of  that  book,  and 
I  can  confidently  state  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  tenet,  doctrine,  or 
institution  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  is  not  broadly  con- 
demned in  it ;  for  example,  the  unity  of  the  Church  ;  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church  ;  the  universality  of  the  Church ;  the  sacrament  in  one 
kind  ;  the  distribution  of  the  sacraments ;  the  Apostolical  succession ; 
what  is  there  called  Saint-worship,  and  the  worship  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  doctrine  of  confession  and  absolution,  called  the  power 
of  the  priest  to  forgive  sins ;  death-bed  salvation  ;  tradition  ;  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures ;  prayers  for  the  dead ;  the  authority  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  its  denial  of  the  right  to  exercise  private 
judgment,  and  various  other  matters :  all  of  which  are  strongly  com- 
mented on  and  denounced  in  this  book ;  a  book  purporting  to  be  a 
Sequel  to  the  LesRons  on  Christian  Evidences,  by  the  same  author, 
which  appeared  on  the  list  of  books  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, amongst  whom  were  five  Roman  Catholics.  Although  it  may 
have  been,  and  I  believe  was  done  with  the  best  possible  intentions, 
and  although  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  had,  of  course,  a  perfect  right 
to  publish  such  a  book  for  Protestants,  yet  when  the  Board  had  given 
its  sanction  to  the  '  Christian  Evidences,'  I  considered  that  it  would 
have  been  &irer  to  the  Board,  and  particularly  to  its  Roman  Catholic 
members,  not  to  have  given  this  new  publication  the  title  of  a  sequel 
to  those  evidences.     Further,  it  appears  upon  the  back  of  the  very 
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copy  of  Parker^s  edition  which  I  received  when  I  became  a  Gommu- 
sioner,  and  similar  copies  of  which  had  been  circulated  through  all  the 
schools,  that  the  '  Introductory  Lessons  on  the  History  of  Religious 
Worship,  being  a  Sequel  to  the  Lessons  on  the  ChristiaQ  Evidenoesy' 
by  the  same  author,  are  advertised. 

8848.  Lord  Monieagh  of  Brandon. — The  objection  you  raise  to  the 
title  is  as  connecting  it  with  books  already  approved  of  by  the  Board  7 
—Yes. 

8850.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon. — ^Would  the  objections  which 
you  have  so  clearly  stated  to  be  applicable,  in  yoiv  judgment,  to  those 
books  as  printed  at  the  public  expense,  and  used  for  the  purposes  of 
common  instruction,  equally  apply  in  your  opinion  to  corresponding 
books  of  an  exclusively -Roman  Catholic  kind? — Most  assuredly. 

885  L  Tou  would  apply  strictly  the  same  rule,  of  which  you  have 
advocated  the  application  here  in  the  case  of  Protestant  books,  to  Roman 
Catholic  books  of  a  similar  kind  ? — Just  as  strictly. 

8852.  Chairman, — Do  you  believe  the  opinions  you  have  expressed 
in  regard  to  the  book  referred  to,  are  generally  held  by  the  majority  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are ; 
I  never  spoke  to  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  or  layman  upon  the  subject 
who  did  not  condemn  the  '  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences.' 

8853.  How  do  you  account  for  its  having  so  long  remained  on  the 
list  of  books  sanctioned  by  the  Board  ? — The  only  way  in  which  I  can 
account  for  it  is  this :  I  was  myself  willing,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
to  allow  it  to  remain,  provided  the  8th  Rule  had  not  been  interfered 
with  ;  I  consider  that  the  8th  Rule  operated  as  a  practical  exclusion  of 
that  book  ;  if  any  child  or  children  objected  to  it,  it  would  be  rel^ated 
to  the  time  of  separate  religious  instruction.  When  with  pain  I  was 
obliged  to  take  the  step  I  did,  namely,  to  move  the  exclusion  of  those 
books,  I  stated  that  I  was  quite  ready  not  to  do  so,  provided  things 
were  allowed  to  remain  as  they  were,  and  no  attempt  were  made  to 
alter  the  8th  Rule,  which  Roman  Catholics  had  always  regarded,  and 
which  I  have  reason  to  know  that  Dr.  Murray  himself  regarded,  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  introduction  of  the  book. 

I  quote  thus  largely  from  this  evidence,  as  it  throws  so 
much  light  on  the  history  of  the  National  Board  of  Education. 
Besides,  the  whole  subject — one  of  great  interest  and  impor- 
tance — is  likely,  ere  long,  to  engage  the  attention  of  Parliament. 

Here  we  have  revealed  a  state  of  facts,  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  Mr.  Stanley's   letter,   inaugurating  the 
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National  system.  These  facts,  which  furnish  a  complete  justi- 
fication of  the  course  adopted  by  the  Catholic  bishops,  are 
obviously,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  unknown  to 
those  writers  and  politicians,  who  complain  of  *  the  interference 
and  unreasonable  demands '  of  the  Irish  prelates.  The  neces- 
sity for  that  interference,  and  the  wisdom  and  reasonableness 
of  those  demands  are  still  more  conclusively  established  by  the 
words  of  Archbishop  Whately  himself,  published  by  his  daugh- 
ter after  his  death,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  following  is  the  alteration  of  the  celebrated  eighth  rule, 
above  referred  to.  It  was  announced  by  the  Secretaries,  in 
the  autumn  of  1853,  in  a  circular  letter,  without  date,  to  the 
following  effect : — 

First.  We  have  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  books  published  by  us  a 
work  entitled,  '  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity/  and  from  the 
list  of  books  sanctioned  but  not  published  by  us,  another  work, 
namely,  '  Introductory  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences.*  The  first  was 
introduced  in  1838 ;  the  second  in  1842.  Secondly  :  We  have  amended 
our  8th  Rule,  section  2.  Hitherto  it  has  been  thus  expressed :  '  8.  The 
Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  Scripture  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of 
Christianity,  or  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  being  read  in  any  of  the  Na- 
tional schools ;  nor  do  they  allow  them  to  be  read  during  the  time  of 
secular  or  literary  instruction  in  any  school  attended  by  children  whose 
parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  so  read.  In  such  cases  the 
Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of  them,  except  at  the  times  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  when  the  persons  giving  it  may  use  these  books  or  not 
as  they  think  proper.*  As  altered,  it  is  as  follows :  '  The  Commis- 
sioners do  not  insist  on  the  Scripture  Lessons,  or  Book  of  Sacred 
Poetry,  being  read  in  any  of  the  National  schools ;  nor  do  they  allow 
them  to  be  read,  as  part  of  the  ordinary  school  business  (during  which 
all  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to 
attend),  in  any  school  attended  by  children  whose  parents  or  guardians 
object  to  their  being  read  by  their  children.  In  such  cases  the  Com- 
missioners prohibit  the  use  of  these  books,  except  at  times  set  apart  for 
the  purpose,  either  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  business,  and 
under  the  following  conditions :  1st.  That  no  child  whose  parent  or 
guardian  objects  shall  be  required,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  be  present 
at  such  reading.  2nd.  That  in  order  that  no  child  whose  parent  or 
guardian  objqpts  may  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the  books  above 
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specified,  public  notification  of  the  time  set  apart  for  such  reading  AaJl 
be  inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  time-table  of  the  school ;  that  there 
shall  be  a  sufficient  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinaij 
school  business  and  the  commencement  of  such  reading ;  and  that  the 
teacher  shall,  immediately  before  its  commencement,  announoe  dis- 
tiuctly  to  the  pupib  that  any  child  whose  parent  or  guardian  so  desires 
may  then  retire.     3rd.  That  in  every  such  case  there  shall  be,  ezcla- 
sive  of  the  time  set  apart  for  such  reading,  sufficient  time  devoted  each 
day  to  the  ordinary  school  business,  in  order  that  those  children  who 
do  not  join  in  the  reading  of  the  books  may  enjoy  ample  means  of 
literary  instruction  in  the  school-room.'     With  reference  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  and  the  Introdno- 
fory  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  state  that 
these  books  may  still  be  used  (though  no  longer  supplied  by  us)  during 
the  time  set  apart  for  separate  religious  instruction.     With  reference 
to  Rule  8,  as  now  amended,  we  are  to  observe  that  the  Scripture  Les- 
sons and  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry  may  in  like  manner  be  used  during 
the  time  set  apart  for  separate  religious  instruction,  and  also  during  the 
hours  of  combined  instruction  (when  children  of  all  religious  denomi- 
nations are  required  to  attend),  unless  the  use  of  them  be  objected  to  by 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  any  of  the  children.     In  such  case  the  use 
of  these  books  is  prohibited,  except  under  the  conditions  and  at  the 
time  specified  in  the  amended  rule,  namely,  before  or  afler  the  ordi- 
nary school  business.     Under  the  rule  as  it  was  previously  expressed, 
the  Scripture  Lessons  and  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  when  objected  to  by 
any  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  in  attendance,  could  only 
be  read  during  the  time  set  apart  for  separate  religious  instruction. 

The  witlidrawal  of  the  two  books  and  the  alteration  of  rule 
eiglit  were  ordered  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  on 
July  8,  1853,  in  accordance  with  opinions  expressed  at  a  pre- 
vious special  meeting — that  of  June  17,  1853.  At  the  meeting 
of  June  1 7,  of  the  eleven  members  present,  seven  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  '  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity '  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  books  published  by  direction  of 
the  Commissioners ;  and  ten,  that  tlie  *  Introductory  I^essons 
on  Christian  Evidences '  should  be  also  withdrawn  from  the  list 
of  books  not  published,  but  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners. 

On  this,  Archbishop  Whately  resigned  his  seat  at  the  Board.* 

^  Lord  Chancellor  Blacklume  and  Baron  Greene  retired  from  the  Board 
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In  tendering  his  resignation  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  his  Grace 
expressed  himself,  with  reference  to  the  decision  of  his  brother 
Commissioners,  in  language  which  they  felt  themselves  ^  com- 
pelled to  pronounce  unjustifiable  and  unbecoming,'  and,  in 
consequence  of  which,  they  decided  not  to  place  on  their 
minutes  the  copy  of  his  letter  which  he  had  sent  them.^ 

The  object  of  the  Archbishop  manifestly  was  proselytism. 
He  regarded  ^  the  Education  Board  as  an  engine  of  conversion ;' 
and  with  a  view  to  this  end,  which  he  ever  kept  steadily  before 
him,  the  books  in  question  were  compiled  by  his  Grace. 

'  The  great  instrument  of  conversion,  however/  says  the  Arch- 
bishop, *  is  the  diffusion  of  Scriptural  Education.  Archbishop  Murray 
and  I  agreed  in  desiring  large  portions  of  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  our 
National  Schools ;  but  we  agreed  in  this,  because  we  disagreed  as  to 
its  probable  results.  He  beheved  that  they  would  be  &vourable  to 
Komanism.  I  believed  that  they  would  be  favourable  to  Protestantism ; 
and  I  feel  confident  that  I  was  right.'  ' 

'  For  twenty  years,  large  extracts  from  the  New  Testament  have 
been  read  in  the  majority  of  the  National  Schools  far  more  diligently 
than  that  book  is  read  in  ordinary  Protestant  places  of  education.*  ' 

'  The  education  supplied  by  the  National  Board  is  grafSually  under- 
mining the  vast  fiibric  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church.'  ^ 

'  I  believe,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  that  mixed  education  is  gradually 
enlightening  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that,  if  we  give  it  up,  we  give 
up  the  only  hope  of  weaning  the  Irish  from  the  abuses  of  Popery.  But 
I  cannot  venture  openly  to  profess  this  opinion,  I  cannot  openly  sup> 
port  the  Education  Board  as  an  instrument  of  conversion.  I  have  to 
fight  its  battle  with  one  hand,  and  that  my  best,  tied  behind  me.'  ^ 

All  these  opinions  were  expressed  by  the  Archbishop  in  1852, 
the  year  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  books,  and  his  Grace's 
resignation  of  his  seat  at  the  Board.  They  were  not  made 
public  until  after  his  death. 

at  the  same  time,  and  probably  for  the  same  reasons,  although,  in  the  official 
return,  the  cause  of  their  retirement  is  '  not  assigned.' 

^  Minutes  of  Board  Meeting,  Friday,  August  12,  1853. 

•  *  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Richard  Wbately,  D.D.,  late  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,'  by  Jane  Wbately,  voL  ii.,  p.  243.    London  :  Longmans,  1806. 

»  Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  244.  *  Ihid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  246. 

»  Ibid,  vol  ii.,  p.  246. 


5:i-  '-It;  >:r-7rxr«  Zr:nicT3  -•«*  strooglj  olgected  to  by  a 
^V^  ir'ot-cn-.'a  f  -£ii*  ?r:C;f*iciiLCs  of  IxefaoKL  ^Let  us,*  said 
-jef.  •  lar'i  "Sifi  ^*:'ui  3'^zut  3^  "a*  Iwes  of  education.     These 

r^i^  iO^tftrriMiu  :mtt  7:r^Hii  meatiieaof  his  own  Church,  was 

.  t  14I  ins  irimfiaca^-Aai  abpr  ac«  ace  lev  or  anaD — ^  mad  be, 
TiiLJ.  liAT^  lamu^  2.  "ne  jaic  laJT  ^Mofiizj.  this  will  be  aoooonted 
^  -  IT  TosacrT  as  "Sis  3D.-tsc  surrtsilizQBi.  Thex  will  regard  it  as  a 
i..::^  k«>c^  %tL  iCMTi  jcaoic*  jmi  Tnncccozissbfe.  that  where  an 
-c-j  :*^  T^:s^  if  riis'i  izc  im^arav  3?  R.Mm:i  CasLolicB  as  well  as  to 
7'-*rrw-'&sauE2k  inift-r  ^  smrsua  x'  Koizaa.  Cachooe  mfnfitrm,  a  Isige 
liiiL  izLi  jt  >er^jr:%L  jjOBraaant — aa  anaooBfi  which  wxNild  probablj 
:s-^  M  Touxj  :i  rhanu  ur  jcfcsr  voksl  a?  she  smdj  of  the  entire 
?i  ^li      ^Ui;^  ^.'n.   iixcuui  Jaw  Smu  Arauc^ssh-  and  penereriDglj 


7i«f  iLtiiiBU»  r*sRu£  .*£  ;^  4cwisa«L  htt»  Nfien  the  riitoal  sap- 
•:^^s«;«jQ  :i'  rxtf  -v^.x^  A  moaflxne  w^5ch  w\:iild  zxerer  hare  been 
ri.'T-tAi  '?ar  iir  sue  ^crasranz..  T\a»  vas  ae^^cted.  and  finally  kfit, 
ui  .'ccvraniST  wondi  se  ciw  ccnui  saTe  caLcaSated  oa  belorehsnd 
ic"  :.'i::v  X*  x-,"jr.  *c«i  ^ojci  3e  coe  caz.  exwct  eTcr  to  return— i 
,"'..:♦:■:  :crccAxa.T7  3:r  iifeazir  aziJCiLi  :h*  rr«is  !CAa«  of  the  Irisli 
.«:  ^i.t?  xz  A^nctiii'  :c  >cr*.TC:r:L.  kz^cvjai^  Ji^  iL«j  had  ZKTer  had 


« -^ 


ca  v:!d:  -v'e  "i*ive  3»^ra  o:  :ie  Koks  prepan^  for  the 
>::.  c^  >:it.vL5  :j  >Ir-  Carlile  Azd  Archbishop  Whately,  we 
.\i-.  :■  *  fr-tl  5rjLrrr:i«?*i  ili:  tii-e  -4:ccr  shoiJd  have  fondlv 
Lv.  j^-  -»£C  tl:;i:  •  ri-  Tfc-jcari.Hi  *uppl:t?d  by  the  National  Board 
'*'JL>  jCriL*  jivl*/  u:icrfr::ii±:i^  :2ie  rks:  fibiio  of  the  Irish  Roman 

r'lATLis  tv.*  :L.-*  Carh'jiiv-  btsfcow.  this  cherished  idea  of  Arch- 
r.>j.  r  ^V";^-^>  zieT^er  had  the  remotest  chance  of  being  realized, 
y-ry  fr::C«i  :•:  jvpdir  eviucation.  no  matter  what  his  creed, 
vj.:2iC  r;;.:,^  a:  this  fwc.  Were  the  case  otherwise,  were  the 
y.i,vrjL::::i  t>.\iri  to  h^rvvrae  "an  eo^ne  of  conversion,'  as  anti- 
v:-y4i::v:  *:/  hi<  Grace,  the  Catholic  prelates  must  at  once  have 
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withdrawn  their  sanction,  and  the  result  would  have  been  that 
the  system  would,  like  its  predecessors,  have  turned  out  a 
failure,  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  bulk  of  the 
population  from  its  schools. 

The  better  to  estimate  the  services  thus  rendered  by  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  propor- 
tions of  the  several  religious  denominations  frequenting  the 
schools  of  the  National  Board;  viz.: — Of  912,745  pupils  on 
the  rolls  in  1867,  there  were — 

60,146  or    7*25  per  cent.  EstablitJied  Church. 
737,267  or  80*77        „         Roman  Catholic  Church. 
102,768  or  11-25        „         Presbyterians. 
6,564  or    073        „         Other  persuasions.^ 

And  in  their  unceasing  exertions  to  save  the  system  of  National 
Education  from  being  a  failure,  and  to  render  it,  what  it  has 
long  since  become,  a  source  of  vast  benefit  to  the  country,  the 
Catholic  Bishops  and  priests  have  had  no  ordinary  diflBculties 
to  contend  with. 

We  have  already  seen  the  inadei^uate  representation  of  the 
Catholics  on  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  their  total  exclusion 
from  the  executive  staff  at  head-quarters,  the  preparation  of 

'  '  Thirty-fourth  Report  of  the  National  Board  of  Education,  Ireland, 
(18<37).*  The  above  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  proportion- 
ate numbers  of  the  several  relif^ious  denominations  in  a  series  of  years. 
Thus,  the  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  Cardwell,  writes  to  the  Irish  Catholic 
Bishops,  November  28,  1860 : — 

'  Of  the  total  number  of  5,335  schools  mentioned  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Commissioners,  as  in  connexion  with  the  Board  in  March,  1858,  and  edu- 
cating in  the  whole  509,000  pupils,  3,683  schools  were  under  Roman 
Catholic  patrons,  and  481,000  pupils  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  of  every  100  pupils  in  attendance,  84  were  Roman  Catholics;  of 
the  teachers  of  all  classes  in  the  service,  80  in  every  100  were  Roman 
Catholics ;  of  every  100/.  paid  to  those  teachers,  80/.  were  paid  to  Roman 
Catholics.* 

Again,  in  the  year  ending  December  31,  1871,  of  the  1,021,700  pupils  on 
the  rolls,  78,788  or  7-71  per  cent  were  Protestant  Episcopalians;  822,016 
or  80*46  per  cent  were  Roman  Catholics;  113,227  or  11-08  per  cent  were 
Presbyterians  :  and  7,668  or  0*75  per  cent  were  of  other  persuaaiona. 

O  0 
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boK^k*  :W  the  um?  of  ihe  schools  by  non-Catholics,  the  obj«^ 
uo&&ble  utui^  of  sevexsd  of  these  books,  and  the  stnmg  anti- 
C^uholic  fie^Iiag^  of  iheir  compilerg.     We   have  further  seen 
tCAt   the    ftLndamental    principle   of    combined    liteniy  and 
^sepante  leligious  in^nictioD  was  immediately  set  aside,  and 
KpLaMd  by   a  system  of  combined   religious  instruction  or 
^tieaohing  of  common  Christianity,*  condemned  by  the  Church 
of  moi^  than  four^&fths  of  the  pupils ;  and  that,  as  regaitb  one 
of  the  Commissioners— perhaps  the  most  influential  member 
of  the  Board*  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  the  principal  com- 
piler of  the  books  for  cv>mbined  religious  instruction ^it  was, 

for  many  year^  his  ardent  desire,  as  it  was  the  object  of  his 
unceasing  exertions,  that  the  whole  scheme  of  National  Educa- 
tion should  be  a  powerful  engine  of  proselytism.  It  is  necessaiy 
now  that  we  should  note  the  following  additional  significant 
&cts. 

Mr.  Stanley's  letter  was  printed  by  the  Board  in  its  ealtly 
reports.  But  although  the  letter,  so  printed,  and  the  original, 
preserved  in  the  Irish  Office,  and  published  in  the  *  Dublin 
Gazette '  of  December  8,  1831,  agree  in  the  main,  they  vary  in 
several  particulars;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  Royal  Commis- 
sic^iers  of  Ini^iiry  of  1870  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  the  two 
editions  in  parallel  columns,  indicating  variations  by  italic 
type  and  marginal  notes.^ 

It  would  be  tedious  to  give  aU  the  variations  here.  They 
are  uniformly  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Carlile  and 
Archbishop  Whately,  and,  contravening  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  original  letter  and  Mr,  Stanley's  speech  introducing  the 
measure  in  Parliament,  they  are  opposed  to  the  interests  and 
views  of  that  religious  denomination  to  which  four-fifths  of 
the  pupils  of  the  National  Schools  must  necessarily  belong. 

The  following  are  the  principal : ' — 

*  Report,  vol.  i.,  p.  22. 
«  Ibid,  vol  i.,  pp.  22-25. 
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A. 

Mr,  Stanley's  Letter ,  as  preserved 
in  the  Irish  Office^  and  as  pub- 
lished in  the  *  Dublin  Gazette '  of 
December  8,  1831. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster  on 
the  formation  of  a  Board  of 
Commismoners  for  Education  in 
Ireland. 

Irish  Office,  London,  October,  1831. 

To  attain  the  first  object,  it  ap- 
pears essential  that  the  Board 
should  be  composed  of  men  of 
high  personal  character,  including 
individuals  of  exalted  station  in 
the  Church ;  to  attain  the  latter, 
that  it  should  consist  of  persons  pro- 
fessing different  religious  opinions. 
They  will  refuse  all  applications 
in  which  the  following  objects  are 
not  locally  provided  for : — 

1st.  A  fund   sufficient  for  the 
annual  repairs  of  the  school- 
house  and  furniture. 
2nd.  A  permanent  salary  for  the 
master   not  less  than 
pounds. 
3rd.  A  sum   sufficient  to  pur- 
chase books  and  school  requi- 
sites at  half  price. 


4th.  Where  aid  is  sought  from 
t^e  Commissioners  for  build- 
ing a  school-house  it  is  re- 
quired that  at  least  one-third 
of  the  estimated  expense  be 
subscribed,  a  site  for  building, 
to  be  approved  of  by  the  Com- 


B. 

Mr,  Stanley^ s  Letter,  as  printed  in  ^^^Jj^JJ 
the  early  Reports  of  the  Board,     the  Wah 

office,  and 
publiahed 
the  Board 


Letter  of  the  Right  Hon.  E.  G. 
Stanley,  Chief  Secretary  to  his 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
addressed  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  (Diacra- 

_  pandeaax 

OF  Leinster.  noted  in  t 

margin). 

Irish  Office,  London,  October,  1831. 

To  attain  the  first  object,  it  ap-  ohangea  i 
pears  essential  that  a  portion  of  theaenae' 
the  Board  should  be  composed  of  ^ 
men  of  high  personal  character, 
and    of  exalted    station    in   the 
Church ;  for  the  latter,  that  it  should 
consist  in  part  of  persons  professing 
different  religious  opinions. 

They  will  refuse  all  applicationg 
in  which  the  following  objects  are 
not  locally  provided  for : — 

1st.  A  fund   sufficient  for  the 
annual  repairs  of  the  school- 
house  and  furniture. 
2nd.  A  permanent  salary  for  the 
master  not  leas   than 
pounds. 
3rd.  A  sum  sufficient  to  pur-  Bpioridi 
chase  books  and  school  requi-  SoSoT" 
sites  at  half  price,  and  books 
of  separate  religious  instruc- 
tion at  prime  cost, 
4th.  Where  aid  is  required  from 
the  Commissioners  for  build- 
ing a  school-house,  it  is  re- 
quired that  at  least  one-third 
of  the  estimated  expense  be 
subscribed,  a  site  for  building, 
to  be  approved  of  by  the  Corn- 
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B. 

misiiioners,  be  granted  to  thtm^ 
and  the  school-hooBe,  when 
finished,  to  be  vested  in  them. 


They  will  exerciae  the  most  en- 
tire control  over  all  books  to  be 
used  in  the  schools,  whether  in  the 
combined  literary  or  separate  reli- 
gious instruction ;  none  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  first  except  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Board,  nor  in  the 
latter  but  with  the  approbation  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  the 
persuasion  of  those  for  whom  they 
are  intended. 


A. 

missioners,  be  granted  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  the  school- 
house,  when  finished,  be  vest- 
ed in  trustees,  to  he  also  ap- 
proved of  hy  them. 
They  will  exercise  the  most  en- 
tire control  over  all  books  to  be 
used  in  the  schools,  whether  in  the 
combined  moral   and  literary  or 
sejmrate     religious     instruction ; 
none  to  be  employed  in  the  first 
except  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Board,  nor  in  the  latter  but  with 
the  approbation  of  those  members 
of  the  Board  who  are  of  the  same 
religious  persuasion  with  those  for 
whose  use  they  are  intended.     Al' 
though  it  is  not  designed  to  exclude 
from  the  list  of  books  for  the  com- 
bined instruction  such  portions  of 
sacred  history  or  of  religious  and 
moral  teaching, as  may  he  approved 
of  by  the  Board,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  this  is  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  convey  a  perfect  and  suf- 
Jicient    religious    education,  or   to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  separate 
religious  instruction  on  the  day  set 
apart  for  that  purpose. 

*  The  explanation  given  of  these  discrepancies  is,'  observe  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  of  1870,*  '  that  some  variations  were 
made  in  the  letter  as  it  was  passing  through  the  office.' 

Surely  it  was  not  only  the  right,  but  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  pastors  and  trusted  guides  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
population,  closely  to  watch  a  system  under  which  such  things 
could  be  done. 

Again,  when  the  scheme  of  National  Education  was  being 
organized,  '  it  was  proposed  that  the  Roman  Catholic  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  notes,  mentioned  in  the 

*  Report,  vol.  i.,  p.  26. 
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report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1825,  should  be  read  by  Koman 
Catholic  children  at  the  time  of  separate  religious  instruction, 
and  that  Testaments  should  be  supplied  by  the  Board.  To 
that  Archbishop  Murray  and  Mr.  Blake  assented ;  but  an  ob- 
jection to  giving  them  was  made  by  "  Protestant  ecclesiastical 
members,"  and  the  project  dropped.'  * 

Next,  it  was  contemplated  and  provided  for  by  the  Legis- 
lature, that  the  Board's   aid   should   be   liberally   extended, 
especially  in  poor  districts,  for  the  erection  of  schools ;  but 
this  wise  provision  was,  ere  long,  to  a   considerable  extent, 
nullified,  by  the  conditions  attached  to  its  grants  for  building 
purposes  by  the  Board.     This  is  much  to  be  regi*etted ;  for 
Ireland,  not  being  endowed  with  minerals  and  coal  fields,  is 
naturally  a  poor  country.     Even  her  agricultural  resources  are 
but   imperfectly  developed.      Then,   while   the   bulk    of  the 
population  are  Catholics,  the  landed  property  of  the  country 
is  almost  exclusively  held  by  the  professors  of  another  creed. 
Consequently,  in  many  places,  especially  remote  rural  districts^ 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Catholics  to  contribute  or  collect  suffi- 
cient money  to   build   and   furnish   schools.      In  such  cases. 
Government  aid  is  much  required,  and  ought  to  be  liberally 
granted  for  the  purpose.     But  there  are,  as  we  have  observed, 
certain  conditions  connected  with  the  grants  of  such  aid,  which 
are  a  serious  drawback  to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  great 
boon.     All  schools,  the  building  or  furnishing  of  which  is  so 
aided,  under  the  rules  of  the  Board,  become  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioners ;  and,  if  the  rules  should  be  changed  afterwards,  and 
Catholics  cannot  conscientiously  comply  with  them,  and  there- 
fore withdraw  from  connexion  with  the  Board,  they  are  de- 
prived of  their  school-houses,  which  are  of  so  much  consequence 
to  them,  and  towards  the  erection  of  which  they  may  have  con- 
tributed, to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  means ;  and  thus  they 
become  destitute  of  the  most  essential  part  of  the  machinery 
of  education. 

1  Report,  Tol.  l,  p.  20,  and  Lords*  Committee  of  1837,  p.  1342,  ao4 
Commons'  Committee  (1835),  q.  4240. 
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There  has  been  much  controversy  on  this  point,  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  vested  and  non-vested  schools.  The  fonncr 
are  schools  conveyed  to  the  Board,  or  to  trustees  under  a  deed 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  ;  the  latter  are  those  not  so  conveyed. 
Where  grants  have  been  made  towards  the  erection  of  school- 
liouses,  which  consec^uently  must  be  vested  in  trustees,  the 
Board  require  a  permanent  submission  to  its  r^^lations ;  but 
in  other  schools  requiring  only  annual  grants  and  not  so  vested, 
submission  to  the  regulations  is  required  only  as  long  as  the 
grant  is  received.  In  schools  built  with  public  aid,  the  obli- 
gation of  observing  the  Board's  regulations  lasts  as  long  as  the 
building  stands,  while  in  schools  built  entirely  from  private 
resources,  tlic  obligation  terminates  with  the  withdrawal  or 
surrender  of  temporary  grants.^ 

The  following  observations  of  the  Boyal  Commission  of 
Inquiry  of  1870  on  this  subject  are  especially  deserving  of 
notice :  * — 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  one  of  the  alterations  admitted 
into  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  as  it  passed  through  the  office,  changed  the 
wording    of  the  requirement,   that  where  public   aid  is  granted  for 
building  a  school-house  *  a  site  for  building  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
Commissioners  be  granted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  school-house,  when 
finished,  be  vested  in  trustees  to  be  also  approved  of  by  them,'  into 
the  condition  that  *  a  site  for  building  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Com- 
missioners be  granted  to  them,  and  the  school-house,  when  finished,  to 
be  vested  in  thern.^      Since  the  Board  was  not  as  yet  incorporated,  and 
had  no  legal   power  to  hold  land  in  succession,  it  might  appear  in- 
different whether  the  rule  required  school  sites  to  be  vested  in  trustees 
or  in  the  Board.     But  the  change  had  a  meaning  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance ;  for  as  school  sites  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Board,  those 
who  j)repaied  the  scliool  deeds  so  drew  them,  that  the  trustees  in  whom 
the  sites  vested  held  the  schools,  not  in  trust  for  the  localities  which 
had  provided  the  site  and  at  least  one-third  of  the  building  cost,  but  in 
trust  for  the  Conmiissioners.     Mr.  Kelly,  barrister,   and  secretar;    of 
the  Board,'  framed  the  draft;  of  the  school  deed   in  a  form  invariably 


^  Koport  of  Royal  Commisijion  of  Inquiry  (1870),  vol.  i.,  p.  29.       '  Ihid. 
^  Commons'   Committee   (1837),  q.   3120.      See  Mr.  Kelly's  evideucf, 
generally  in  loco. 
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employed,  and  his  object  in  drawing  it  was  '  to  vest  in  the  Commis- 
sioners alone  the  equitable  estate  ;  *  and  he  conceived  that  under  it  the 
Commissioners  '  might  ^  resort  to  a  court  of  equity  to  recover  back  the 
possession  of  the  building.'  He  was  of  '  opinion  that  the  trustees  are 
trustees  for  the  Commissioners,  and  not  for  the  applicants ;  ^  he  held 
that  the  real  trustees  of  the  deed '  are  not  the  applicants  themselves 
who  propose  to  the  Board  the  persons  to  be  appcnnted  trustees,  but  the 
Commissioners  who  signed  their  approbation  of  those  persons ;  and 
when  asked  to  adduce  the  exact  words  of  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  which 
bear  out  that  construction,  he  quotes,  *  a  site  for  building,  to  be 
approved  of  by  the  Commissioners,  be  granted  to  them  ;  and  the  school- 
housei  when  finished,'  be  vested  in  them,'  adding,  as  his  own  comment, 
^that  18,  in  trust  for  the  Commissioners/  A  consequence,  most  materi- 
ally affecting  the  confidence  of  the  public,  necessarily  follows,  that  the 
school  trustees  are  bound,  not  only  by  the  rules  of  the  Board  as  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  trust-deed,  but  by  all  new  or  modified 
rules,^  provided  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  ^  spirit  and  essence  of 
the  system ; '  and  subject  to  resort  to  a  court  of  law,  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves  will  decide  whether  or  not  their  new  rules  are  in 
accordance  with  a  '  spirit  and  essence  '  so  difficult  to  fix. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  all  the  preceding  facts  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Board,  and  its  executive  staff  at  head-quarters, 
the  compilation  of  the  books,  the  infringement  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  laid  down  in  Mr.  Stanley's  letter,  the  unauthorized 
and  unjustifiable  alteration  of  that  letter  in  several  important 
particulars,  and  other  matters,  all  opposed  to  the  views  and 
tenets  of  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  children  attending  the 
National  Schools,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  strong 
objections  are  entertained  that  school  trustees  should  be  *  bound 
not  only  by  the  rules  of  the  Board  as  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  execution  of  the  trust-deed  but  by  all  new  or  modified 
rules,  provided  they  are  in  accordance  with  "the  spirit  and 
essence  of  the  system  " ' — the  Commissioners  themselves,  sub- 
ject to  resort  to  a  court  of  law,  being  the  parties  to  decide 

»  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  3003.  «  Ibid.  q.  3156. 

*  Mr.  Kelly  omits  the  '  to.' 

*  Ibid.  q.  3133,  and  Lords'  Committee  of  1854,  q.  530,  sq. 
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^  whether  or  not  their  new  rules  are  in  accordance  with  '<  a  spirit 
and  essence  "  so  difficult  to  fix.' 

The  Board  received  its  Charter  of  Incorporation  in  August 
1844.  It  recites  that  ^in  order  to  promofe  the  welfiEire,  by 
providing  for  the  education,  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  it  is  eTpe- 
dient  that  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland 
should  be  invested  with  powers  and  privileges,*  and  it  consti- 
tutes and  declares  that  the  existing  Commissioners  (named) 
and  all  other  persons,  from  time  to  time,  appointed  Commis- 
sioners by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (all  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  be  removable  at  his  pleasure)  shall 
l>e  a  body  corporate  called  *  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland,'  with  perpetual  succession  and  with 
power  to  hold  land,  &c.,  not  exceeding  the  yearly  value  of 
40,000^,  to  erect  and  support  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  as  many 
schools  as  they  sliall  think  proper,  to  grant  leases  for  three 
lives  or  thirty-one  years,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  use  a 
common  seal ;  and  it  authorizes  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  fill 
vacancies,  and  to  raise  tlie  number  of  Commissioners  to  fiftx^en.* 

Previously  to  this,  the  course  was  to  have  schools,  towards 
the  building  of  which  tlie  Board  contributed,  vested  in  private 
individuals  on  the  proper  trusts.  Now,  the  Commissioners 
being  enabled  to  take  conveyances  of  property  to  themselves  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  resolved  that  in  every  case  in  which 
they  made  a  grant  for  Iniilding  a  National  school-house,  thev 
would  take  upon  themselves  the  trust  for  the  public,  and  the 
charj^e  of  keeping  the  premises  in  repair;  leaving,  however, 
the  local  managers,  who  in  general  arc*  not  the  trustees,  ju-^t 
the  same  right  as  to  the  appointment  and  removal  of  teachers 
and  the  general  conduct  of  the  school,  as  they  previouslv  pos- 
sessed, under  the  control  of  the  Board.^ 

With  respect  to  schools,  previously  built  hj  aid  from  tliem, 

^  l^eport  lioyal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  1870,  vol.  i.,  p.  lOG. 
-  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Commiw^ioners  of  National  Education  in  Irelauu, 
1815. 
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and  already  vested  in  trustees,  the  Commissioners  declared  that 
they  had  resolved  to  accept  (when  such  was  the  wish  of  the 
patrons)  transfers  of  such  schools  to  them,  and  to  undertake 
the  repairs  thereof.^ 

Up  to  this  time,  National  Schools  were  divided  into  two 
classes* — Vested  and  non-Vested.  The  former  now  became 
further  sub-divided ;  namely,  those  held  by  trustees  for  the 
Board,  or  by  the  Board  in  its  corporate  capacity. 

NoN- VESTED  schools  are  in  reality  quasi -denominational 
schools,  with  a  conscience  clause,  protecting  children  from  re- 
ligious instruction  in  a  creed  different  from  their  own.  The 
patron  of  these  schools  is  not  bound  to  admit  pastors  to  give 
religious  instruction.  There  is  no  restriction  on  the  use  of  the 
school-houses  after  school  hours.  The  patrons  may  at  any 
time  withdraw  the  schools  from  connexion  with  the  Board.' 

Vested  schools  under  Trustees  had  received  building  grants 
from  the  Board  before  its  incorporation.  The  trustees  were 
bound  by  deed  to  keep  the  school-houses  in  repair.  This  duty, 
which  could  be  enforced  only  by  a  Court  of  Equity,  remained 
often  unfulfilled.  They  were  also  bound  to  observe  the  rules 
of  the  Board  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease ;  and  they 
were  further  bound  to  admit  pastors  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  children  of  their  respective  flocks.*  *  But,'  we  are 
told,  *  the  right  of  pastors  of  minorities,  not  being  in  accord 
with  established  customs,  was  generally  unclaimed.'^ 

We  now  come  to  Schools  Vested  in  the  Board.  These,  as 
observed  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  of  1870,  enjoy 
great  advantages.  They  are  maintained  in  good  repair  at  the 
public  cost ;  and  yet  the  local  managers  appoint  and  remove 
teachers,  and  exercise  general  control.  Hence,  many  schools 
originally  vested  in  private  trustees,  have  been  assigned  to  the 

1  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland, 
1846. 
«  'Report  of  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  1870/  toI  i.,  p.  107. 
»  Ibid.  <  Ibid. 
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Board.  ^  Still  this  tenure  has  not  proved  popular ;  thoee  p^« 
sons  who  find  sites  for  schools  and  one-third  of  the  oost  of 
erection,  are  often  reluctant  to  transfer  their  land  and  buildingi 
to  a  Board,  which  they  sometimes  distrust  as  a  departaient  of 
the  Government,  and  which  they  constantly  suspect  of  designs 
to  monopolize  and  corrupt  education  by  changing  rules  and 
system  at  pleasure.  In  particular  the  Roman  Catholic  deigy 
have  generally  objected  to  vest  schools  in  the  Board.'  ^ 

The  rule  that  all  sites  of  schools  erected  by  State  aid  should 
be  vested  in  the  Board  and  not  in  trustees,  continued  in  opera- 
tion for  seventeen  years  from  the  date  of  the  Board's  incorpon* 
tion  in  1844.  This  rule  was  altered  to  the  former  state,  in 
1861,  on  the  suggestion  of  Government,  wh^i  the  promoten 
of  newly-aided  schools  were  permitted  again  to  vest  the  sites 
either  in  approved  trustees  or  in  the  Board.  This  was  an- 
nounced in  the  twenty-eighth  report,  under  date  June  27, 1862, 
as  follows : — 

We  have  modified  the  conditions  upon  which  National  schools  may 
be  erected  with  aid  from  the  State,  and  have  made  arrangements  where- 
by the  school  sites  may  either  be  vested,  as  formerly,  in  trustees  to  be 
approved  of  by  us,  or  be  vested  in  ourselves,  in  our  corporate  capacity. 

The  number  of  vested  schools  of  all  kinds  was  1,864  in  the 
year  1867  ;  and  of  non-vested,  4,925. 

At  the  termination  of  the  year  1871,  there  were  vested  either 
in  Trustees,  or  in  the  Board,  or  secured  by  bond,  1,314 
school-houses,  containing  2,000  rooms,  accommodating  distinct 
schools  ;  ^  viz. : — 

Vested  in  Trustees 1,123 

Vested  in  the  Board  (including  145  assigned)  .         .         •        782 
Under  bond  for  the  observance  of  the  Board's  rules .         .  95 

2,000  5 

Thus,  it  will  be  noted  that,  of  6,914  schools  in  operation  on 
December  31,  1871,  only  782  were  vested  in  the  Board. 

*  *  Royal  Oomniission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  1870, 
Report/  vol.  i.,  p.  107. 

'  *  Thirty-eighth  Report  of  the  Comraispionera  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland/  p.  G.  s  Ibid.  p.  7. 
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It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  advantages  extended  to 
vested  schools,  like  other  advantages  under  the  system,  should, 
for  so  many  years,  have  been  neutralized,  and  their  extension 
limited,  by  the  defective  constitution  of  the  Board,  on  which 
the  bulk  of  the  population  were  so  inadequately  represented. 

From  the  same  cause  primarily  arise  the  objections  to,  ^nd 
the  imsatisfaetory  working  of,  the  model  schools. 

Besides  the  central  establishment  in  Dublin,  there  are 
twenty-six  model  schools  in  different  districts  of  the  country. 
The  object  of  these  schools  is,  first,  to  train  probationary 
teachers  for  service  in  ordinary  schools  under  the  Board,  with 
the  intent  that  after  a  period  of  trial  they  should  be  summoned 
to  the  central  institution  in  Dublin,  and  there  complete  their 
course  of  training ;  ^  and,  secondly,  to  afford  the  advantages  of 
an  excellent  education,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  to  children  of  the 
districts  in  which  the  schools  are  severally  situated. 

The  appointment  of  teachers  and  selection  of  books  for  the 
model  schools  rest  with  the  Board,  who  are  patrons  of  the 
schools.  In  these  schools,  therefore,  the  evils  complained  of, 
as  arising  out  of  the  partial  constitution  of  the  Board,  must 
necessarily  be  much  greater  than  in  the  ordinary  schools. 

We  are  told  that  these  schools  have  not  only  *  encountered 
the  decided  hostility  of  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics '  since  the 
year  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  1850,  but  *  appear  from  the  first 
to  have  been  widely  disapproved  by  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.' » 

In  the  Board's  Report  for  1867,  we  find  it  stated,  that  there 
were  6,581  Catholic  pupils,  that  year,  on  the  rolls  of  the  twenty- 
seven  model  schools,  including  the  central  institution.'     ^  Re- 

^  The  completion  of  their  education  at  the  central  establishment  in 
Dublin  is  dispensed  with  in  many  cases ;  the  candidate  teachers  passing 
through  the  whole  course  of  training  in  the  district  model  schools. 

*  *  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  1870/  vol.  i.,  p.  214. 

*  We  learn,  from  the  Report  of  the  National  Board  for  1871,  that  the 
number  of  Catholic  pupils  attending  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  District,  and 
Minor  Model  Schools  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1871,  was  reduced 
to  6,032. 
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turns  of  this  kind,'  ol)9erve  the  Royal  Commissioners,'  'are 
most  fallacious ;  but,  taking  the  figures  as  given,  we  observe 
that  of  the  6,581  Roman  Catholics,  no  fewer  than  5,051  are 
returned  on  the  rolls  of  model  schools  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  Bailie- 
borough,  Dunmanway,  and  Trim,  which  have  enjoyed  a  kind 
of  ecclesiastical  toleration  ;  while  the  other  twenty-two  model 
schools,  situated  in  towns  having  an  aggregate  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  224,133  persons,  only  claim  1,530  Roman  Catholic 
pupils  as  in  some  sense  attending  them.  In  these  twenty-two 
places,  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  scholars  to  100  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  is  just  *68,  or  10,000  Roman  Catholics 
yielded  sixty-eight  children,  who  at  some  time  or  other  in 
1867,  attended  at  a  model  school.  The  Commissioners  in 
another  table,  show  that  17,631  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  their 
model  schools,  for  the  year  1867,  produced  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  8,059.  At  the  same  rate,  the  1,530  Roman 
Catliolic  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  twenty-two  model  schools,  would 
represent  an  average  attendance  of  699,  or  .thirty-one  model 
scliolars  in  every  10,000  Roman  Catholics.' 

In  any  future  legislation  on  Primary  PMucation  in  Ireland, 
there  is  every  probability  that  a  complete  change  will  be  made 
in  tlie  system  of  training  schools — that  it  will  in  fact  be 
assimilated  to  that  of  the  denominational  training  colleges,  so 
successful  in  England.  Such  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  who  say  :  ^ — 

The  importance  which  we  attach  to  the  employment  of  ^trained 
teachers  generally  in  schools,  the  repugnance  displayed  towards  the 
system  of  united  training,  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  reasons  upon 
which  that  repugnance  is  grounded,  and  the  advantages  which  may 
accompany  increased  facilities  for  establishing  and  conducting  training 
schools,  convince  us  that  the  claim  for  denominational  training  should 
])e  conceded. 

That  the  National  Board  has  not  succeeded  in  meeting  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  a  system  of  united  training  will  create  little  surprise  when 


'  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  1870,  Report,  vol.  i.,  p.  220. 
*  Report,  1870,  vol.  i.,  p.  417. 
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it  in  remembered  that  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
England  was  never  able  even  to  inaugurate  such  a  system  although 
desirous  of  doing  so.  *  The  earliest  deliberations  of  the  Committee 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  rei^olution  (dated  on  the  3rd  Jime,  1839) 
tliat  the  most  efficient  means  of  promoting  popular  education  would  be 
the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  and  not  placed  under  tlie  management  of  a  voluntary  society  ; 
hut  so  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  providing  for  the  religious 
constitution  of  the  school  that  this  design  was  laid  aside  and  was 
never  resumed.*  *  The  exact  words  of  this  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  deserve  notice  :  * — 

^  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  most  useful  application  of  any 
sums  voted  by  Parliament  would  consist  in  the  employment  of  those 
moneys  in  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  under  the  direction  of 
the  State,  and  not  placed  imder  the  management  of  a  voluntary 
society.  The  Committee,  however,  experience  so  much  difficulty  in 
reconciling  conflicting  views  respecting  the  provisions  which  they  are 
desirous  to  make  in  furtherance  of  Tour  Majesty's  wish  that  the 
children  and  teachers  instructed  in  this  school  should  be  duly  trained 
in  the  principles  of  die  Christian  religion,  while  the  rights  of  conscience 
should  be  respected  ;  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Committee  to 
mature  a  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  design  without  further 
consideration ;  and  they  therefore  postpone  taking  any  steps  for  this 
purpose  imtil  greater  concurrence  of  opinion  is  found  to  prevail.* 

The  time  of  greater  concurrence  never  arrived;  all  the  training 
colleges  in  Great  Britain  are  denominational,  working  under  strict 
supervision  and  inspection,  and  aided  liberally  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  produced  by  them. 

In  conclusioD,  the  Commissioners  recommend — 

That  the  existing  Provincial  Model  Schools  should  be  gradiudly  dis- 
continued :  and 

That  all  existing  Provincial  Model  Schools,  which  cannot  be  carried 
on  by  local  committees  as  elementary  Schools,  on  the  present  system, 
receiving  only  such  sums  as  may  be  earned  by  their  scholars  on  exami- 
nation, or  may  be  due  to  teachers,  may  be  granted  on  lease  to  any 
Body  applying  for  them  as  Training  Schools,  on  easy  terms,  such  as 
will  provide  for  their  maintenance  and  repair.' 


^  'Report  (1861)  on  Popular  Education  in  England,'  vol.  L,  p.  21. 
»  Ibid.  p.  145. 

•  'Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland/  vol.  i., 
p.  631. 
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As  regards  the  Central  Training  Establishment  in  DuUin, 
they  recommend  that  it  should  be  maintained,  the  course  of 
training  being  made  for  twelve  instead  of  six  months,  and  a 
fixed  payment  from  private  sources  being  required  for  each 
scholar.  They  further  reconmiend  that  the  scholars,  should  be 
lodged  in  separate  boarding  houses,  or  with  persons  approved 
by  the  Board,  and  be  under  the  care  of  pastors  of  their  own 
religion." 

They  recommend  that  the  examinations  of  Teachers  should 
be  once  a  year,  that  the  candidates  should  be  assembled  at 
convenient  centres,  that  the  examination  shoidd  be  the  same 
for  all  whether  trained  or  imtrained,  and  that  the  EzamineiB 
should  not  be  connected  with  the  training  school  in  Marl- 
borough Street,  or  any  other  training  institution  in  Ireland,' 

Tliey  fiuiiher  recommend  : — 

That  the  Board  should  make  suitable  arrangements  for  the  examina- 
tion of  members  of  religious  hodies  who  desire  to  be  classed  as 
Teachers;  and 

That  arrangements  should  he  made  for  examining  nuns  who  belong 
to  the  enclosed  orders,  in  their  own  houses.* 

These  two  recommendations  are  of  much  importance,  as,  in 
Ireland,  so  many  primary  schools,  especially  for  girls,  are  con- 
ductiid  by  the  members  of  religious  communities. 

Finally,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  system  of  denomi- 
national training  schools,  so  successftil  in  England,  they 
recommend : — 

That  the  aid  of  the  Board  should  be  given  to  training  schools,  under 
the  management  of  committees,  voluntary  societies,  or  religious  Iwdies, 
on  certain  conditions.     For  instance : — 

(1.)  They  should  be  in  suitable  premises,  suitably  furnished. 

(2.)  Under  the  management  of  a  committee  of  clergymen  and  lay- 
men. 

*  'Report  of   the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education, 
Ireland,  1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  630. 
=^  Ibid.  530,  531. 
»  Ibid.  530. 
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§ 

(3.)  The  subfiicly  should  be  regulated  by  the  results  of  the  training 

as  tested  by  the  examination. 
(4.)  The  Goyemment  grant  should  not  exceed   three  times  the 

amount  contributed  by  the  patrons  or  managers. 
(5. )  The  National  Board  should  not  contribute  towards  the  erection 

or  building  of  such  schools  imlcss  the  site  be  vested  in  the 

Board.* 

^  'Report  of  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ire- 
land, 1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  631. 
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tELSH   rUMJLST   EDrCATI05  OF  THE   PRESEKT. 

I  r&orv>ss  that  we  should  nov  briefly  examine  the  present  state 
or  PrlixLiiT  Ediusktion  in  Iiekind. 

Firsc,  confining  ourselves  to  the  schools  of  the  National 
Boarvi,  we  shall  find  that  there  has  been  steadily  continuous 
pr^givss*  from  the  firet  year,  1832,  down  to  the  present  time. 
This  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table  of  the  Numlier  of 
Schools  in  Operation,  and  Number  of  Pupils  on  the  Boils  in 
IS32,  1S37,  1842,  1847,  1852,  1857,  and  in  each  of  the  Jasl 
fourteen  yeans  and  the  Average  daily  Attendance,  for  the 
last  fourteen  vears : — 


Number  of 

Number 

i         Average 

YkAB                            Sohvols 

of  PupiU  on 

1            daily 

in  opentiuB 

the  RoUb 
107,042 

1      Attendance 

iNC?^     ...                  789 

_      1 

lN-i7 

V^IOO 

106,929 

1 

1>41^ 

2,721 

319,792 

..^ 

1S47       . 

3,825 

402,0;i2 

^_ 

InM> 

4,875 

544,004 

lN>r       . 

5,:i37 

770,473 

' 

isv 

5,408 

803,010 

200,001 

l*oi» 

5,406 

800,510 

209,203 

INX) 

5,68-2 

804,000 

202,823 

lik5l 

.     •         o^V) 

803,304 

284,720 

lf^2       , 

.    ;         6,010 

812,527 

284,912 

180:)       , 

6,i6;i 

840,569 

21)0,980 

Ifc^U 

6,203 

870,401 

316,108 

itm 

.     '         6.372 

922,084 

321,209 

18(U5 

0,4o3 

910,819 

310^25 

1^7       . 

0.520 

913,198 

321,573 

lS<Vi 

0.560 

907,503 

354,853 

1;^J0 

0.707 

991,335 

358,500 

1.^70 

0,800 

998,999 

359,199 

1871       .        .        .              0,014 

1,021,700 

303,850 

*  As  given  iu  Coniniigsionere'  Firet  Report  (1834),  for  which  the  first 
enumeration  of  schools  and  pupils  was  made. 
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In  order  to  account  for  the  large  increase  appearing  in  the 
number  of  children  on  the  rolls,  in  1857  and  subsequent  years, 
as  against  the  years  previous,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that,  in 
the  year  1857,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  for 
the  first  time,  thought  it  right  to  ascertain  and  record,  not  the 
average  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  merely,  nor  yet  the 
average  daily  attendance,  but,  in  addition,  the  total  number 
of  distinct  children  appearing  on  the  rolls  during  the  entire 
year. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the  schools  in  the 
several  provinces,  with  the  population  of  each  province,  the 
number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls,  and  in  average  daily  attendance, 
and  the  averaged  per  school : — * 


Pbothtci 

Population, 
1871 

No.  of  Schools 

in  operation 

on  the  Sltt 

Dec.,  1871 

Total  No.  of 

Popils  on 
the  Kolls  for 
the  year  end- 
ing Slst  Dec, 
1871 

Average  daily 
attendance 
for  year  end- 
ing Slst  Dec, 
1871 

Ulster 
MunstAr 
Leioster 
Coxmaught . 

Total     . 

Average  perl 
School       J 

1,830,396 

1,390,402 

1,336,966 

846,993 

2^1 
1,732 
1,613 
1,108 

360,027 
276,401 
214,127 
172,146 

122,076 

111,688 

77,661 

62,676 

6,402,769 

6^914 

1,021,700 

363,860 

— 

— 

1477 

62*6 

It  may  be  well  here  to  explain  an  apparent  anomaly — ^namely, 
that  in  Ireland  the  proportion  of  children  in  daily  attendance 
in  primary  schools  receiving  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant, 
is  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  on  the  rolls,  whereas 
in  Great  Britain  the  proportion  is  over  two-thirds ;  viz. : — 

^  '  Report  of  the  Commiflsioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  for 
1871,'  p.  8,  and  Census  Returns  of  1871. 
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^Hf 


un 


1871 


ifisi^n 


VH^SB' 


f^opoftioii  of 

those  on  the 

BoIloiiiAirenge 


69-79 
SCrei 


Ikenlk 
isGrail 


i  n^fy*  tint  m  Lteland  the 
hxger  lawpmUon  at  the  pop 
m  tlie  ntio  <rf  19  to  8  :-- 


isn 


6,403,769 


Tolallla  of 
OB  Um 
the  jeer 
1971 


S,P66^12 
Vttl,700 


CeniesiBiel 
of 
tlie 
Popabtioii 

OB 

theBoUe 


7-69 


At  Uie<iuiie  time,  the  AToage  dmily  Attendance  is  a  largei 
propotticii  of  the  population  in  Ireland  than  in  England  and 
Wak*:— 


• 

1 

Popdelna  ib 
1B71 

Afwegedailj 

Atteadaaee 

iaState-eided 

PriMfj  Seboole 

in  1871 

Ccnteeiiiial 
Proportion  of 
PopnUtion  in 
ATenigedeilj 

Attei^UkDoe 

Great  Bdtatn     . 

Ireknd 

1 

26,963,791 
5,403,7199 

• 
1,434,488 

963,860 

560 
6-73 

The  following  table  gives  the  Religious  Denominations  of 

*  Theee  nomben  nre  exdusiTe  of  Ereniiig  Schcob,  and  schools  Tisited  for 
ample  inspectioo  ofdj,  numbexing  lespectiTely  an  aTerage  daily  attendance 
of  86,206  and  26,601. 
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the  1,021,700  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  National  Schools  in 
Ireland,  in  1871 :— » 


Pboyixcbs 

Religious  Denominations 

Total  Number 

of  Pupils 

returned  for 

year  ended 

Dec.  31,  1871 

Protest- 
ant 
Episco- 
palians 

Roman 
Catholic 

Presby- 
terian 

Other 
Per- 
suasions 

Ulster  . 
Munster 
Leinster 
Connanght    . 
Grand  Total    . 
Percentage     . 

61,670 

181,299 

110,862 

6,306 

360,027 

5,518 

268,697 

668 

618 

275,401 

7,333 

205,035 

1,217 

642 

214,127 

4,368 

167,085 

490 

202 

172,145 

78,789 

822,016 

113,227 

7,668 

1,021,700 

771 

80-46 

11-08 

0-76 

— 

It  is  deserving  of  note  that  the  Catholic  pupils  are  96*83 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  in  the  three  provinces  of  Munster,  Lein- 
ster, and  Connaught ;  whilst  in  Ulster  they  are  more  than  one- 
half,  or  50*35  per  cent. 

These  proportions  are  pretty  much  in  accordance  with  the 
numbers  of  the  several  religious  denominations  in  the  country, 
as  ascertained  by  the  Census  of  1871  ;  viz. : — 


Ulster 


Catholics . 
ProtestantEpia- 

oopalians 
Presbyterians  . 
Methodists 
Independents   . 
Baptists  . 
Fnenda    . 
Other  Christian 

persuasions  . 
Jews 


894,525 

398,705 

484,425 

29,120 

3,489 

4,017 

1,723 

14,331 
63 


Munster 


1,830,398 


1,302,475 

77,366 

3,891 

4,520 

310 

178 

723 

929 
10 


Leinster 


Con- 
naught 


Total 


1,141,401 

803,582 

170,879 

11,961 

6,047 

614 

389 

1,380 

36,345 

3,184 

2,128 

172 

59 

8 

3,210 
185 

565 
0 

4,141,933 

683,295 

503,461 

41,815 

4,485 

4,643 

3,834 

19,035 
258 


1,390,402 


1,335,966    845,993 


5,402,759 


^  Formed  from  the  '  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 

in  Ireland,  1871,'  p.  8. 
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Here  we  see,  what  prolxibly  some  of  my  English  neaden  litfe 
not  hitherto  been  aware  of,  that  in  Munster,  Leinatei^  lad 
Connaught,  and  even  in  Ulster,  to  a  conddenible  eizteDt,  the 
National  system  is  practically  denominational  ■  In  fiict^tiie 
religion  of  the  patron  decides  the  denomination  of  the  sehooL 
To  this  effect  is  the  eyidence  laid  before  both  honaes  of  Ptf- 
liament,  and  quoted,  at  length,  by  the  Boyal  Commiaiionen  of 
Inquiry  of  1870.^    Let  us  take  the  following  eztractB  :— 

Mr.  T.  Stewart  gives  the  House  of  Lords  an  esounple  from  dfla-* 
dalkin  :* — 

'  Are  both  those  schools  at  Glondalkin  connected  with  the  Natkial 
Board  ? — Both  of  them ;  one  of  them  is  in  the  monastery  of  die 
monks  (Grand  Carmelites,  I  think),  and  the  other  is  called  the  Fkreon^e 
Bchool. 

'  In  the  school  where  the  majority  were  Protestants,  was  the  Pro- 
testant clergyman  favourable  or  un&vourable  to  the  National  syitaa? 
•»He  is  fiivouiable,  for  it  is  called  the  Parson's  school. 

*  Then  one  of  the  schools  was  called  the  Ptoson's  school,  and  the  <Aei 
the  Monks*  school  ? — One  was  called  the  Parson's  schoo!,  and  I  bdien 
the  other  was  called  the  Monks'  school. 

'  Both  receiving  aid  from  the  State  ?-*Both. 

'  Did  you  understand  that  in  Glondalkin  there  was  one  school  called 
tlie  Parson^s  school,  in  which  there  were  no  Roman  Catholics,  and 
another  school  called  the  Monks*  school,  in  which  there  were  no 
Protestants  ?— Yes.' 

Identical  is  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  R.  Bell  :  ' — 

'  Did  you  direct  your  attention  specially  to  this  point,  whether  these 
National  schools  have  &iled  or  succeeded  in  giving  united  education  to 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  7 — I  did. 

'  What  was  the  general  result  7 — The  general  result  was  that  it  had 
decidedly  failed. 

'  Were  there  many  schools  in  which  there  were  absolutely  no  Pro- 
testants 7 — ^Yes :  there  were  no  Protestants  in  nineteen  of  those  schools 
which  I  visited.' 

Mr.  Ingham,  M.P.,  while  expressing  a  favourable  judgment  upon 
tiie  National  schools,  allows  that  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  they 
produce  no  mixture  of  creeds :  * — 

*  'Report,'  vol.  i.  pp.  71-73. 

a  Lords'  Committee  (1887),  pp.  1193,  1100. 

»  Ibid.  p.  781.  *  Ibid.  p.  764. 
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'  In  the  south  and  the  west,  wherever  I  saw  it,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  fullj  satisfied  one  object  of  its  institution,  namely,  that  it  was  giving 
to  the  children,  as  far  as  my  means  enabled  mo  to  judge,  very  sound 
useful  education ;  but  I  think,  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  that  it 
for  the  present  &ils  in  what  I  consider  to  be  one  object  for  which  it 
was  instituted ;  that  is,  the  bringing  the  children  of  different  religious 
persuasions  as  class  fellows  into  the  same  school.     I  found  in  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland,  with  perhaps  some  exceptions,  that  the  general 
rule  was  that  the  schools  there  were  exclusively  attended  by  Roman 
Catholic  children;  but  still  the  masters  seemed  to  be  conducting  them- 
selves in  strict  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  Board.     Whenever  I 
entered  I  found  the  children  attending  to  the  business  of  the  school 
with  great  cheerfulness  and  alacrity ;  I  always  heard  some  portion  of 
them  examined,  and  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  profiting  a  great  deal  by 
the  instruction  they  received.* 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel  speaks  of  all  parts  of  Ireland  :' — 
'  I  found  there  was  a  great  separation ;  generally,  that  where  the 
patron  was  a  Protestant  there  were  few  Roman  Catholics,  if  any, 
attended,  and  the  whole  aspect  was  Protestant ;  and  where  there  was 
Roman  Catholic  superintendence,  there  I  found  scarcely  any  Pro- 
tentants  in  attendance,  and  there  was  a  Roman  Catholic  aspect  about 
the  whole. 

'  Will  you  state  whether  you  consider  the  system,  as  it  is  now  at 
work,  if  properly  attended  to,  is  calculated  to  promote  the  object  of  a 
joint  education  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  children  ? — I  could 
not  say,  firom  the  few  observations  I  was  able  to  make,  that  it  seemed 
to  me  to  be  likely  to  effect  the  object  of  a  joint  education.  For  in- 
stance, I  found  that  everywhere,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
patronage,  the  children  were  separated.  I  found  that  in  the  few 
instances  in  which  there  were  schools  conducted  by  Protestants  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  had  been  withdrawn ;  and  in  schools  where 
the  predominating  influence  was  Roman  Catholic  the  Protestant 
children  were  for  the  most  part  withdrawn.  Therefore  I  could  not 
say  that,  as  &r  as  I  have  seen,  it  has  tended  to  promote  the  object  of 
a  joint  education. 

'Did  you  see  anything  in  any  of  these  schools  which  would  induce 
you  to  believe  that  if  the  Protestant  clergy  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
cleigy  were  inclined  to  co-operate  together,  and  if  the  Protestant 
gentry  would  superintend  the  schools  established  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  cleigy,  there  is  anything  that  would  prevent  its  acting  as  a 


»  Lords'  Committee  (1837),  pp.  850-7. 
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Byfltem  of  joint  edacation? — ^I  ne?w  nw^any  Bfmptom  of  a  union  of 
die  Roman  Catholic  with  the  ProteBtant  oleTgymaa. 

'  No  one  case  ? — ^I  did  not  see  one. 

*  Was  not  the  principle  of  joint  instruction  an  nsscmriil  ftature  of  the 
ajrstem  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  moat  desirable  to  get  jomt 
instruction ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  object  is  at  present  a  ohimenL* 

Every  item  of  this  evidence  applies  with  equal  foroe  at  the 
present  day. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1871,  there  were 
then  in  Ireland  3,948  mixed,  and  2,817  unmixed  National 
schools ;  viz. : — 


Ultter 
Munster 
Leinster 
Connaught 


Mixed 


Unmixad 


2,061 
684 
705 
608 


460 

1,080 

779 

669 


8,948 


2,817 


There  were  573,796  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  mixed 
schools,  viz.  404,751  Catholics,  and  169,045  Protestants;  and 
447,642  on  the  rolls  of  the  unmixed  schools — 417,018  Catholics, 
and  30,624  Protestants. 

The  following  are  the  number  of  Unmixed  Schools  and 
pupils  therein  in  each  province  : — 


Catholic 

Protestant 

Total 

Schools 

Pupils 

Schools 

Pupils 

Schools 

Pupils 

Ulster    . 
Munster . 
Leinster . 
Connaught    r 

263 
998 
762 
662 

40,668 
164,312 
119,687 

92,461 

206 
22 

17 
7 

27,778 

1,420 

962 

474 

469 

1,020 

779 

669 

68,436 
166,732 
120,539  ! 

92,935 

2,666 

417,018 

262 

80,624 

2,817 

447, m  1 

1 

»  '  Report  for  1871,'  p.  12. 
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The  following  analysis,  showing  the  average  number  of  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  pupils  in  each  of  the  three  classes  of  Mixed 

Schools,  in  each  province,  is  given  by  the  Commissioners  : ' 

A. — Under  Protestant  Teachers. 


I 


Ulster 
Monster 
Leinster 
Connaught 


B. — Under  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Teachers  Conjointly. 


Ulster 
Munster 
Leinster 
Connaught 


Mixed 
Schools 

66 

15 

86 

6 


C. — Under  Roman  Catholic  Teachers. 


Ulster 

Munster       •        •        •        .        • 

Lieinster 

Connaught 

Mixed 
Schools 

Protestant 
Pupils 

B.C. 
Pupils 

918 
645 
622 

474 

.19-5 
61 
4*4 
6-0 

121-5 
1666 
126-0 
154-7 

In  these  National  Schools    the    pupils    were    distributed 
thus:* — 

126,785  Protestant  pupils  mixing  with  28,285  Roman  Catholic 
pupils  in  1,166  schools,  taught  exclusively  by  Protestant  teachers; 
giving  to  each  school  an  average  of  108*7  Protestants,  and  24*2 
Roman  Catholic  pupils. 

15,897  Protestant  pupils  mixing  with  12,119  Roman  Catholic  pupils 
in  123  schools,  taught  conjointly  by  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  teachers;  giving  to  each  school  an  average  of  125*1 
Protestant,  and  98*5  Roman  Catholic  pupils. 


»  *  Report  for  1871,'  p.  12. 
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2«,d63 

piqiik  in  8,659  spools  taa^ 
teacben;  giring  to  cttck  adiool 
and  187  Roman  (kllwlic  pvipik. 


864^7  Bomaa  C^JMk 
tmij  bj  Boman  Oilholio 
aToaga  of  10-1  Protiwrint, 


The  aciuml  nmnber  of  pupils  on  tlie  ndlsy  and  their  zeligiolu 
denominationa,  in  each  rf  the  three  rhmpw  of  Mixed  SohoolB,m 
the  four  pn>Tinoea,  nere : — 


Ulatar     •        .       .       • 
MiuMlBr  •        •        •        • 
Ijciiittw  •        •        •        • 
Gooaaaglit 

Sl^kfMils 

Ptolartant 
PapOs 

GbtlKilie 
Papilii 

Totol 

84 

47 
8B 

181,986 
1,014 
8,^6 
1,409 

84^968 

607 

1,851 

1,874 

146,899 
1,711 
8,677 

8,783 

1,166 

186,785  '    88^285 

156,070 

B. — Ukdeb  PaoTtaTAHT  AXD  Catholic  Teacbsbs  Conjoimtlt. 


I 


Schools 


Ulster 
Munster  . 
Leinster  . 
Connaught 


66 

16 

86 

6 


PtotMtantl   Catholic 
Papils     :     Pupils 


10,537 

1,603 

2,068 

300 


4,117 

2,103 

5,728 

171 


Total 


14,654 

3,606 

8,686 

570 


123 


16,307    i    12,110 


27,516 


C. — Under  Cathouc  Teachers. 


Ulster     .... 
MuDster  .... 
Leinster  .... 
Connaught 

Schools 

Protestant 
Papils 

1 
Catholic 
Pupils 

Total 

018 
645 
622 
474 

17,025 
3,337 
2,766 
2,845 

111,554 

101,016 

78,443 

73,335 

120,470 

104,362 

81,100 

76,180 

2,660 

26,863 

304,347 

301,210 
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As  regards  the  third  class  of  Mixed  Schools — ^those  under 
Catholic  Teachers — ^we  find  that  there  are,  of  these,  1,741  in 
Monster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught,  averaging  only  5  Protestant 
to  145  Catholic  pupils.  These  certainly  cannot  be  called  mixed 
schools,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  Therefore,  transferring 
this  number,  we  have  actually  2,207  mixed,  and  4,558  unmixed 
schools  in  the  country ;  viz  :— 


Ulster  . 
Monster 
Leinster 
Connaught 


Mixed  Schools 


2,051 
S9 
83 
84 


2,207 


Unmixed  Schools 


459 
1,665 
1,401 
1,033 


4,558 


Further,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  918  schools  in  Ulster 
under  Boman  Catholic  teachers,  and  numbering,  on  the  average, 
only  19*5  Protestant  to  121*5  Catholic  pupils,  ought  not  also  to 
be  transferred,  instead  of  being  enumerated  as  mixed  schools. 
Certain  it  is,  that  several  of  them,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
Protestants  is  considerably  below  the  average,  ought  to  be 
classed  as  unmixed. 

In  poor  and  remote  districts,  in  which  the  minority  have 
neither  the  numbers  nor  the  means  to  establish  schools  for 
themselves,  a  few  of  their  children  will  be  found  frequenting 
the  schools  of  the  majority.  In  some  rare  instances,  too,  in 
cities  and  large  towns,  parents  who  are  careless  about  religion, 
will  send  their  children  to  schools  of  a  denomination  different 
from  their  own.  But,  strictly  speaking,  these  schools  cannot 
be  called  mixed.  To  all  practical  intents,  they  are  denomina- 
tional— the  patrons  or  managers  and  the  teachers  being  of  the 
same  religious  profession  as  the  majority  of  the  pupils. 

The  following  figures  show  the  literary  proficiency  of  755,237 
of  the  pupils  on  the  rolls  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1871:*— 

»  '  Report  for  1871,'  pp.  14,  16. 
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w 


FroviooM 

I.  Book 

n.  Book 

ULBook 

IV. and 
higher  Bo<du 

Total 

Ulster    .       . 
Munatet        . 
Leinater 
ConDftught   . 

Grand  Total 

Percentage   . 

109,331 
78,923 
67,158 
61,628 

89,865 
71,478 
51,917 
44,324 

45,933 
39,684 
25,356 

20,a8» 

17,847 
21,763 
12,671 
7,483 

262,676 
211,738 
167,089 
123,7S4 

307,037 

267,284 

181,162 

69,764       765,237 

40-6 

341 

17-4 

7«               — 

Of  the  19,181  papilg  on  the  roUi  of  tiu  IMn^ditaii,  ud 
the  District  and  Uinor  Model  Schoola,  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1671,  the  Beliglons  Denoqiinaticau'weie:* — 


Clliofa .  •   .  •    .       .       .       . 

No.ofPDpib 

r     '1 

7-0 

19,U1 

1004) 

These  numbers  are  significant,  when  read  in  coojoDction  witii 
the  religious  census  of  the  population.* 

The  Board  trained  and  supported,  at  the  public  expenae,  351 
Teachers,  in  the  year  1671.  Of  these,  116  were  males  and  135 
females.  They  are  classed  thna,  as  to  religious  professitm :  —46 
Protestant  Episcopalians,  123  Boman  Catholics,  70  Presby- 
terians, and  12  of  other  persuasions.* 

The  Teachers  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1871,  were: — 


'  '  Report  for  1871,'  p.  26. 
»  '  Report  for  1871,'  p.  16. 


■  See  aupn,  p.  679. 
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Principal  Teachers     . 
Assifttants  .... 
Junior  Assiatants 

Males 

Females 

Total 

4,223 
702 

2,253 
1,854 

6,476 

2,556 

896 

9,428  > 

There  were  also  440  workmistresses,  and  industrial  teachers. 

Of  the  9,428  teachers,  we  are  told,  3,461  are  trained.  This 
small  proportion  of  trained  teachers  is  an  additional  argument 
in  favour  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Koyal  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry  of  1870,  that  the  Provincial  Model  Schools  should 
be  discontinued,  and  that  Government  should  aid  and  encourage 
the  establishment  of  Denominational  Training  Schools  in  their 
stead,  and  liberally  contribute  to  the  support  of  such  insti- 
tutions.* 

The  Teachers  have  hitherto  been  very  inadequately  paid.  A 
return  furnished  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
in  Ireland  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  shows  that,  for 
the  year  1871,  the  average  income  from  all  sources,  of  classed 
male  principal  teachers  was  422.  Os.  4c2.,  and  of  classed  female 
principal  teachers  342.  10«.  3(2.  The  classed  assistants  received 
respectively — ^males,  22/.  58*  8(2.,  and  females  192.  le,  1(2.,  on 
the  average.'  In  their  estimate  for  last  year,  the  Commis- 
sioners proposed  an  increase  of  99,5522.  to  the  payments  of  the 
teachers,  the  amount  to  be  distributed  in  a  plan  of  payment 
for  results.^  This  sum  would  have  given,  on  the  average,  about 
102.  a  year  additional  to  each  teacher.  Government,  not  feel- 
ing themselves  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  granted  only  a  small  instalment,  as  a 
temporary  arrangement,  for  the  bringing  up  of  the  salaries 
of  the  third  class  and  probationary  teachers ;  and  a  sum  of 

1  *  Report  for  1871/  p.  17.  This  number  is  inclusive  of  the  teachers,  in 
Prison,  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  Workhouse  Schools,  and  also  the  laj  teachers 
in  Convent  Schools. 

»  Supra,  p.  573.  »  *  Report  for  1871,'  p.  17.  *  Ibid, 
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12,5042.  was  actually  awarded  for  results.  For  the  year  187S-73, 
however,  the  Commissioners  are  able,  with  the  aanetioii  of 
Gbvermnent,  to  apply  their  plan  of  results  to  the  whole  bo^ 
of  the  teachers,  inYolving  an  increased  expenditure  of  104,691^' 

The  number  of  paid  Monitors  in  the  service  of  the  Boaid  is 
4,005 — 1,452  nudes,  and  2,553  females.  They  are  164  of  the 
first  class,  3,378  senior,  and  463  junior.* 

The  total  amount  received  by  the  teaching-staff  of  the  Board, 
for  the  year  1871,  was  359,6971.  168.  Od.  Of  this  ram,  only 
17*7  per  cent,  was  locally  provided,  whilst  the  large  paropoitiQa 
of  82*3  per  cent,  was  derived  from  funds  furnished  by  the  State.* 

The  amount  of  Local  Emoluments  received  in  aid  of  salaries 
of  teachers  of  National  Schools  in  1871,  was  63,5611.  12«.  8d. 
This  was  made  up  of  50,2422.  Os.  6cl.,  payments  by  pupils,  and 
13,3192.  128.  2(2.,  subscriptions  and  other  contributions.^  On  a 
total  of  6,636  schools,  and  356,026  pupils  the  local  emolu- 
ments show  an  average  of  92.  Il8.  6}<2.  per  school,  and  Sa.  Q^d. 
per  pupil.* 

The  School  Pence  produced  28.  9^.  per  pupil,  against 
88.  7  Jd-  per  pupil  in  Great  Britain ;  viz. : — 


Great  Britain  . 
Ireland     . 

School  Pence 
in  1871 

N^umber  of  PupilB  in 
ayerage  attendance 

ATerage  Amonnt 
per  PnpU 

£ 

04«,123 

60,242 

1,504,979  • 
863,850 

8».74rf. 
2«.  9|d 

>  '  Report  for  1871/  pp.  17, 18.  »  Ibid.  p.  18. 

'  Ibid.  p.  20.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  conaiderable  difficulty  has 
arisen  with  respect  to  this  increased  grant  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  in 
consequence  of  a  condition  imposed  by  the  Board — ^namely,  that  Managers 
of  all  schools  participating  in  it  shall  sign  an  agreement  that  they  wiU  not 
dismiss  any  teacher  without  three  months*  notice,  and  that  teachers  shall 
similarly  bind  themselves  not  to  leave  a  school  in  which  they  are  emplcrjredy 
unless  on  three  months*  notice.  The  managers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are 
Catholic  priests,  and  the  Bishops,  generally,  very  strongly  object  to  this 
condition.    Heretofore  managers  could  dismiss  teachers  without  any  notice. 

*  '  Report  for  1871,'  p.  20.  »  Ibid. 

•  '  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1871-72/  Ap- 
pendix, p.  2. 
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The  Voluntary  Contributions  amounted  to  9d.  per  pupil, 
against  68.  9d.  per  pupil  in  Great  Britain ;  viz : — 


Great  Britain  . 
Ireland     « 

Voluntary  Con- 
tributionB  in  1871 

No.  of  Pupils 
in  Schools 

Ayerage  Amount 
per  Pupil 

£ 
508,643 
13,819 

1,604,979 
363,850 

6$.9d, 
Qd, 

In  Great  Britain,  the  income  accruing  from  Endowments,  to 
inspected  elementary  schools,  in  1871,  was  81,8452.';  and,  from 
other  sources  not  already  specified,  28,7202.  These  together 
amount  to  Is.  5^.  per  pupil. 

There  appears  to  be  no  corresponding  source  of  income  to  the 
National  Schools  in  Ireland.^ 

The  moneys  received,  out  of  the  Parliamentary  grants  for 
the  purposes  of  Education,  by  inspected  elementary  schools^  in 
1871,  appear  to  have  been  : — 

Great  Britain      ....     665,081/.« 
Ireland       .....     296,136/. 

These  would  yield  respectively  8«.  7icZ.,  and  168.  3^d.  per  pupil. 
The  average  total  income  per  scholar  in  attendance  will  then 
stand  thus : — 


School  Pence   . 
Voluntary  ContributionB  . 
Endowments,  &c. 
Parliamenta^  Grants 


Great  Britain 


£  8.    d. 

0  8    7i 

0  6    9 

0  1     5i 

0  8  10 


15    7} 


Ireland 


s.  d, 

2  9i 

0  9 

16  3} 


19    9} 


1  In  1856,  the  Endowed  School  Commission  found  1,507  rested  National 
Schools  in  Ireland,  the  sites  and  buildings  of  which  they  valued  at  7,892/. 
it.  9c/.  These,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  endowments,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  treat  of  them  here. 

*  It  wiU  be  observed  that  these  sums  are  for  payment  of  teachers,  and 
altogether  ezclusiTe  of  the  expenditure  for  inspection  and  general  adminis- 
tration. 
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The  additional  Parliamentary  grant  of  104,691/.,  for  tbe  in- 
creased payment  of  Teachers  in  National  Schools,  in  the  year 
1872-73,  will  add  Ss.  9\d,  to  the  average  total  income  per 
scholar  in  attendnnce  in  Ireland,  making  the  total  from  all 
Bouices  1^  50.  7^.,  or  about  tbe  same  as  that  in  Great  Britain. 

It  will  he  noted  that,  nhereas  the  local  oontributions  in  Great 
Britain,  inolodTe  of  endowmenta,  amount  to  65-58  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  income  per  pupil,  they  are  in  Ireland  only  17-65  per 
centi^  and«  next  year,  they  will  !«■  only  13-71  per  cent.  This 
shovB  that  a  system  of  State-aided  K^atioiuU  Education  is  indie-, 
pensable  in  such  a  poor  country  as  Ireland. 

Tbe  Agricultural  School  Farms  are  a  most  usefdl  work,  car- 
ried on  by  the  National  Board  since  1852,  The  total  number  ' 
of  these  fimns'in  connexion  with  the  Board  is  165 — of  which 
22  are  school  forms  of  tiie  first  dass,  under  the  exclosiTe 
management  of  the  Board,  and  14  are  school  &rms  of  the  first 
olasB  under  local  management.  Of  the  remaining  number,  115 
are  ordinary  school  farms,  and  14  are  school  gardens.  There 
are  56  school  forms  in  Ulster,  34  in  Monster,  26  in  Leinster, 
and  49  in  Connaught. 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  total  supply  of  schools  of  all  kinds 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country. 

The  Educational  Census  made  by  the  Ck>mmiB8ioners  of  In- 
quiry through  the  aid  of  the  Police,  and  the  various  returns 
which  they  obtained  from  the  principal  Educational  bodies,  in 
1868,  enabled  them  to  make  a  close  approximation  to  the 
Average  Attendance  of  Children  in  Primary  Schools  in  Ireland. 
The  day  selected  was  June  25,  1868. 

The  number  of  Primary  Schools  was  ascertained  to  be  8,564. 
Betums  of  attendance  were  obtained  from  7,996  of  these.  The 
children  were  counted  by  the  Police,  and  the  total  number  was 
ascertained  to  be  453,615. 

These  were  distributed  in  the  four  provinces  as  follows :- — 
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A. 

Ulster  .  •  .  . 
Munster  .... 
Leinster  .... 
Connaught 

Total 


Number 


137,723 

146,085 

110,427 

59,380 


453,615 


Percentago 


30-365 
32-204 
24-343 
13-090 


The  Heligious  Denominations  will  be  found  divided  in  the 
following  table :— 

TahU  shotaing  the  number  of  children  of  each  religious  denomination 
at  school  on  June  25,  1868.  (Compiled  from  Returns  of  Constahu' 
lary  Census.) 


Roman 
Catholics 

Established 
Church 

Presbyte- 
rians * 

All  Others 

Ulster 
Percentage     . 

Munster     . 
Percentage     . 

Leinster 
Percentage 

Connaught 
Percentage 

Total 
Percentage 

56,563 
41070 

136,661 
93-548 

94,375 
85-463 

53,733 
90-490 

32,845 
23  848 

8,620 
5-900 

14,785 
13-388 

5,010 
8-437 

45,453 
33  003 

405 
0277 

887 
0-803 

452 
0-761 

2,862 
2-078 

399 
0-273 

380 
0-344 

185 
0-311 

341,332 
75-225 

61,260 
13-526 

47,197 
10-404 

3,826 
0-843 

Here,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  little  over  three-fourths  of  all  the 
children  found  in  Primary  Schools  on  June  25, 1868,  were  Roman 
Catholics ;  somewhat  over  one-eighth  belonged  to  the  Established 
Church,  a  little  over  one-tenth  were  Presbyterians,  while  all  others 
were  less  than  one-hundredth. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  of  children  in  attendance  in 
the  several  classes  of  schools  on  June  25,  1868  : ' — 


1  'Report  of  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  1870/  vol  I  jpp.  260,  201, 
262. 
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National  Boftid  SchoolB,  ezdiiiiTe  of 

CoDTent  Schodla 
Total  GooTent  Schoola  *     . 
Church  Education  Societj'a  Schools 
Chiiatian  Brothers'  Schoola 
Erasmus  Smith's  Schools  . 
London  Companies'  Schools 
Irish  SodetT^s  Schools 
Irish  Chuicn  Ifisrion  Schools    • 
iBlsnd  snd  Coast  Society's  Schools 
Wesleyan  Schools      • 
Presbyterian  Schools . 
Sode^  of  Friends'  Schools 
Schools  of  Religions  Orders  of  Men 
Misoellsneoos     .        •        •        • 
Assisted  Priyate  Schools    • 
Unassisted  Private  Schools 


KaofduUien 


818,488 

48^17 

81^1 

80,098 

8,794 


610 

1,798 

180 

790 

400 

117 

708 

064 

18,073 

11|800 


461,000  « 


70^08 
fH14 
6-978 
4-484 
0840 
0-144 
0-118 
0-888 
0085 
0-188 
0001 
0086 
0-188 
0-Sll 
4-001 
2-604 


There  were  651  schools,  from  which,  for  various  reaaons,  no 
return  could  be  obtained  on  June  85, 1868.  The  CommiaBionerB 
multiplied  these  severally  by  the  average  attendance  of  the  cor- 
responding class  of  schools,  which  brought  up  the  numbers  of 
children  in  average  attendance  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  Ireland 
in  1858,  to  480,576. » 

To  arrive  at  the  total  extent  of  education  in  the  country,  we 
must  form  an  estimate  (which  can  be  only  approximate)  of  the 
numbers  attending  the  intermediate  schools,  coll^;es,  and  Uni- 
versities :  and,  in  doing  this,  we  must  take  into  account  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  are  sent  for  their  education  to  England,  and 
are  enimierated  in  the  schools  there.     It  will  not  be  too  much 


'  Convent  Schools,  in  connexion  with  National  Board 

unconnected  with 


n 


n 


}f 


Children. 
29,465 
13,053 


42,617 
^  After  deducting  2,015  children  in  87  schools  not  sttictlj  Primaiy. 
•  '  Report  of  Commifwion  of  Inquiry,  Primary  EdnCAtion,  Ireland,'  1870^ 
p.  258. 
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to  set  down  all  who  are  being  educated  otherwise  than  at  pri- 
mary schools,  at  73,000,  which  would  bring  the  total  up  to 
553,576,  or  one  in  ten  of  the  population  ;  viz, : — 

Estimated  population  of  Ireland  in  1868  .         .         .     5,532,343  * 
Number  of  children  at  school  on  25th  Jtme,  1868    .        553,576 

• 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  children  attending  the  schools 
of  the  National  Board  is  8,997  since  1868.*  There  must  also 
be  an  increase  in  other  directions,  making  the  total  10,000, 
We  may  therefore  set  down  the  numbers  as  follow  for  1871  : — 

Population  of  Ireland,  census  of  1871        .  .     5,402,759 

Number  of  children  at  school  in  June  1871       .         .        563,576 

According  to  the  usual  estimate  of  one  in  seven  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  number  of  children  at  school  ought  to  be  more  than 
200,000  over  this,  namely,  771,822. 

The  following  recommendations  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  of 
Inquiry  of  1870,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  better  attendance 
of  children  at  school,  are  well  deserving  of  notice  :^ — 

That  all  children  should  either  pay  themselves  or  be  paid  for  out 

of  a  public  rate. 
That  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  pass  any  law  compelling  attendance 

at  school  in  rural  districts. 
That  in  towns  it  is  desirable  that  provision  be  made  for  the  edu- 
cation at  the  expense  of  the  parents,  if  possible,  or  if  not,  at  the 
expense  of  the  community,  of  all  children  who  are  of  school  age 
and  are  not  actually  at  work. 
We  hope  that  the  payment  by  results  in  the  modified  form  in  which 
we   have  advised  its  adoption  wiU  make  the   teachers  more  keenly 
anxious  for  the  progress  of  the  children,  and  that  the  wholesome 
rivalry   of  the   schools  in   the   same   district  will   produce,   both  in 
managers  and  in  teachers,  active  exertion  to  seciu«  more  regular  and 
more   beneficial  attendance.     With   respect   to  this  latter   point,  we 
recommend : — 

That  no  child  should  be  considered  as  having  made  an  attendance, 
who  has  not  been  present  in  the  school  during  the  four  hours  of 


^  Estimate  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  *  Supra  p.  576. 

•  Report,  loL  i.,  p.  325. 
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secular  instructioD,  which  are  prescribed  by  the  Board's   Rnle, 

Part  I.,  IV.  17. 
The  roll  is  called  twice  a  day  in  schools  in  England,  and  as  there  is 
often  a  break  in   the  school  attendance  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in 
schools  in  Ireland,  it  would  tend  to  secure  attendance  for  the  foU  time, 
if  the  roll  were  called  twice  a  day  instead  of  once. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Commissioners  here  endorse  the 
principle  of  the  much  discussed  25th  section  of  the  English 
Act — namely,  that  the  school  fees  of  children  whose  parents 
are  unable  to  pay,  should  be  paid  out  of  a  public  rate; 
and  they  consider  a  compulsory  law  of  attendance,  such  as 
that  adopted  in  the  English  Act,  would  be  inexpedient  for 
Ireland.* 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  National  system  has 
done  its  work  well.  But,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  review  of  its 
existence  of  close  on  forty  years,  it  has  undeniably  grave  de- 
fects. That  its  working  has  not  been  more  seriously  impeded, 
nay  more,  that  its  existence  has  not  been  imperilled,  by  those 
defects,  is  due,  first,  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  indeed  of  some  of  the  clergy  of  other  denominations,  and, 
secondly,  to  the  obvious  fact,  that  the  tendency  of  the  coxmtry 
is  strongly  denominational.  In  an  immixed  Protestant  school, 
with  Protestant  teachers,  or  in  an  unmixed  Catholic  school, 
with  Catholic  teachers,  there  is  little  danger  that  any  system, 
no  matter  what  its  inherent  defects,  can  become,  or  be  changed 
into  '  an  engine  of  proselytism.' 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  several  mixed  schools,  espe- 
cially in  the  province  of  Ulster ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  National 
system  works  badly.^  No  less  unsatisfactory  is  its  operation  in 
all  the  Model  Schools.  Hence,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  these  should  have  been  condemned,  and  their  gradual 
discontinuance  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  of  1870.3 

'  For  evidcDce,  see  Report,  vol.  i.,  pp.  322-25. 
^  See  p.  582.  '  Vide  supra,  p.  573. 
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Tlie  Commissioners  further  suggest,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the 
Model  Schools  should  be  replaced  by  Denominational  Training 
Schools  ;  and  that  the  establishment  of  these  should  be  encour- 
aged, and  their  maintenance  liberally  aided  by  the  State.* 

But  they  go  still  further  in  favour  of  Denominational  Edu- 
cation ;  and  it  is  clear  they  could  not  have  been  led  to  any 
other  conclusion  by  the  evidence  contained  in  their  able  and 
voluminous  report.  They  say,  that,  while  they  are  of  opinion 
that  in  all  places  where  there  is  only  one  school  which  can 
reasonably  expect  support  from  the  State,  that  school  should 
be  strictly  imdenominational,  with  ftlU  protection  to  the  creed 
of  the  minority  of  the  pupils,^  they  think,  that,  where  there 
are  several  schools  reasonably  accessible  to  children  of  different 
denominations,  such  schools  may  be  recognized  as  denomina- 
tional schools,  if  they  have  been  established  a  suflBcient  time 
to  show  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  their  continuance,  and 
that  the  managers  are  really  in  earnest  in  their  endeavours 
to  provide  a  complete  education,'  Accordingly,  they  recom- 
mend— 

I.  That  in  places  where  ^here  is  only  one  school,  religious  instruc- 
tion shall  be  confined  to  fixed  hours. 

(a.)  No  child  registered  as  a  Protestant  shall  be  present 
when  religious  instruction  is  given  by  a  Roman 
Catholic. 
No  child  registered  as  a  Roman  Catholic  shall  be  present 
when  religious  instruction  is  given  by  a  person  who 
is  not  a  Roman  Catholic. 
{b.)  No  child  shall  be  allowed  to  join  in,  or  to  be  present 


'  Vide  supra,  p.  573. 

*  Such  protection  '  as  that  every  child  in  the  place  can  have  the  benefit  of 
secular  instruction  without  any  danger  of  his  receiving  religious  instruction 
to  which  his  parent  may  conscientiously  object.'  *  We  think  it  reasonable/ 
they  add,  *  that  in  a  mixed  school  th«  teacher,  or,  if  there  be  more  than  one, 
the  principal  teacher,  should  be  of  the  same  religion  as  the  majority  of  the 
pupils,  and  that  the  assistant,  where  a  second  teacher  is  employed,  should  be 
of  the  religion  of  the  nunority.' 

'  '  Royal  Commission  of  Inquby,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  371. 

Q  Q  t 
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at,  any  religious  observances  to  wbicb  the   cblld*8 
parents  or  guardians  may  object, 
(c.)  The  school-books  shall  be  such  as  have  been  allowed 
by  the  Ck)mmif>sioners  of  National  Education  for  use 
in  a  mixed  school. 
(d.)  No  religious  emblems  should  be  exhibited  during  school 
hours. 
n.  That  the  Inspector  shall  not  examine  into  the  religious  teaching 
or  instruction  in  any  school,  but  he  shall  ascertain  whether  the 
rules  in  Section  I.  are  duly  observed. 
IIT.  That  when  there  have  been  in  operation  in  any  school  diKtrict, 
or  within  any  City  or  Town,  for  three  years,  two  or  more 
schools,   of  which   one   is  imder  Protestant,   and  one    under 
Eoman  Catholic  management,  having  an  average  attendance  of 
not  less  than  twenty-five  children,  the  National  Board  may, 
upon  application  from  the  Patron  or  Manager,  adopt  any  such 
school,  and  award  aid  without  requiring  any  regulation  as  to 
religion  other  than  the  following  : — 

1.  Such  schools,  recognised  as  separate  schools  for  a  par- 

ticular religious  denomination,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
prohibitions  a  and  b  of  Section  I. 

2.  The  recognition    shall   be  terminable    upon   a    twelve 

months*  notice. 

That  applications  from  schools  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  Denomi- 
national Schools,  aided  by  the  National  Board,  shall  be  con- 
sidered at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  at  which  the  major  part  of 
the  Commissioners  shall  be  present ;  and  when  the  applications 
are  approved  tln^y  shall  be  scheduled  and  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  as  it  is  proposed  should  be  done  in  the 
case  of  change  of  Rules. 
They  further  recommend — 

That  schools  may,  if  the  Managers  petition  for  it,  be  admitted  to 
the  benefit  of  inspection,  without  receiving  any  subsidy. 

That  in  all  cases  (under  Section  I.)  the  minority  being  free  to 
retire,  and  the  teachers  being  bound  to  put  them  out  when 
religious  instruction  is  given  to  the  majority,  the  managers 
shall  be  bound  to  provide  proper  slielter  for  the  children  who 
are  of  a  different  religious  denomination  from  the  teacher.* 

The  labours  of  this  commission  are  evidently  the  prelude  to 

'  ^  Royal  Commission   of  Inquiry,    Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  371. 
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• 

fresh  legislation ;  and  the  conclusions  at  which  it  has  arrived 
will,  no  doubt,  have  great  weight  in  influencing  the  decision  of 
the  Legislature. 

Whatever  that  decision,  one  thing  is  certain — that  the 
present  system  does  not  enjoy  the  full  confidence  of  the  several 
denominations,  essential  to  complete  success. 

In  the  face  of  the  figures  and  facts  detailed  in  this  and  the 
preceding  chapter,  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  there  is 
much  room  for  improvement.  The  system  of  National  Educa- 
tion for  Ireland  ought  certainly  to  be  such,  as  that  it  could  not 
become,  under  any  circumstances,  or  in  any  district,  no  matter 
how  poor  or  unprotected,  a  menace  and  a  danger  to  the  faith  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population^ — that,  in  fact,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  it  *  an  engine  of  conversion,'  a  medium  for 
'  weaning  the  people  from  the  errors  of  Popery,'  an  instrument 
for  ^  gradually  undermining  the  vast  fabric  of  the  Irish  Boman 
Catholic  Church.'  *  And  the  rights  and  conscientious  convic- 
tions of  other  denominations  should  be  equally  well  guarded. 
In  Mr.  Stanley's  words,  the  system  should  be  such  *  as  to  banish 
even  the  suspicion  of  proselytism.' 

It  is  true  that  the  consummation  so  ardently  desired  by 
Archbishop  Whately  and  his  friends  has  been  happily  averted. 
But,  surely,  there  ought  to  be  no  possibility  of  such  a  state  of 
things  arising.  A  scheme  of  National  Education  for  any 
country  ought  to  be  so  planned  that  it  might,  in  all  confi- 
dence, be  safely  accepted  by  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  in- 
tended. If  it  necessitate  constant  watch  and  ward  to  be 
maintained,  it  must  be  gravely  defective.  Popular  Education 
ought  not  to  be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  siege. 

'  Words  of  Archbishop  Whately,  already  ^uote4t 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

CONVENT  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  IN  IRELAND. 

Although  there  is  much,  in  the  last  two  chapters,  bearing  on 
the  Convent  primary  schools  of  Ireland,  it  appears  desirable 
that  some  further  details  should  be  given  in  a  supplementary 
chapter. 

In  1868,  there  were  in  Ireland  229  Convent  primary  school*, 
with  an  attendance  of  44,023  children,  being  9^  per  cent,  of 
all  the  children,  or  very  little  under  one-fifth  of  all  the  girls 
found  attending  the  primary  schools  of  Ireland  on  Jime  25  of 
that  year.* 

Of  these  Convent  schools,  133,  with  an  attendance  of  30,439 
children,  were  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  National  Edu- 
cation ;  and  96,  numbering  13,584  pupils,  were  not  connected 
with  the  Board. 

There  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  convents 
since  1868,  and,  consequently,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Convent  primary  schools.  Of  the  actual  number  of  such  schools, 
there  is  no  official  return.  But  taking  as  oiu:  basis  the  return 
of  1868,  and  being  aware  that  the  number  of  convents  at  pre- 
sent in  Ireland  is  230,  even  allowing  for  the  fact  that,  in  some 
few  cases,  a  convent  may  have  two  schools  in  different  districts 
under  its  charge,  we  can  perceive  that  nearly  all  the  religious 
communities  of  women  in  the  country,  as  in  Great  Britain,  are 
engaged  in  the  important  work  of  primary  education. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  Convent  schools,  to  which  it 
is  well  to  direct  attention.  They  are  much  larger  than  ordi- 
nary schools  ;  or  ratlier  they  severally  consist  of  a  number  of 

*  Education  Cenaui,  already  quoted. 
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huge  classes,  which  are  taught  id  separate  rooms,  and  each  of 
which,  strictly  speaking,  forms  a  school  in  itself. 

This  will  be  seen  in  the  Average  Numbers  in  Attendance,  aa 
ascertained  by  the  Education  Census,  on  June  25,  18C8 : ' — 
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27-0 
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From  the  figures  in  this  table,  it  appears  that  all  the  Convent 
schools,  National  and  Xon-National,  had  an  average  attendance 
of  192  on  the  day  of  the  census.  This  ie  more  than  three  times 
the  average  of  the  ordinary  Na.tional  Schools ;  ao  that,  in  point 
of  number  of  pupils,  the  239  Convent  were  equal  to  733  National 
Schools. 

E^h  convent  numbers  several  members  in  community,  who 
take  charge  of  the  schools,  assisted  by  teachers  and  monitresses, 
whom  they  pay.  To  this  purpose  they  devote  the  aid  which 
they  receive  from  the  National  Board.  The  payment  of 
teachers  and  mooitresses  is  a  heavy  charge  on  the  income  of 
convents  which  are  not  in  connexion  with  the  Board. 

There  are  well  grounded  complaints  of  the  small  grants 
made  by  the  Board  to  Convent  Schools,  as  compared  with  thoae 
made  to  the  ordinary  National  Schools — the  former  receiving 
>  '  Royal  Commisuon  of  Inquiry,  Report,  1B70,'  vol.  i.,  p,  368, 
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rather  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  amount  received  by  the  latter, 
on  an  equal  number  of  pupils. 

In  Convent  Schools,  salary  is  paid  by  the  Board  according  to 
a  per-centage  of  the  average  attendance ;  viz. :  * — 

For  50  average  daily  attendatioe,  £10. 


„  100 


»  *'W 

» 

„  300 

It 

„  400 

» 

„  500 

» 

„  600 

>i 

Above  600 

i« 

201 

,^  I  Increase  per  cent.  j£20  per 

I      annum. 

I  Increase  per  cent.  iS17  per 


60  J 
77 
94 
111 


annum. 


r  Increase  per  cent.  £15  per 
"  I     annum. 

In  the  ordinary  National  Schools,  salary  is  paid  by  the  Board 
according  to  the  classification  of  teachers,  to  which  latterly  is 
added  an  increased  payment  for  results,  ascertained  by  exami- 
nation of  the  pupils. 

Let  us  submit  both  to  the  test  of  figures. 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  National  Schools  of 
Ireland,  in  1871,  was  363,850.  From  this  we  may  deduct 
34,090,  as  the  average  attendance  at  the  Convent  Schools  in 
connexion  with  the  Board,  viz.  140  schools  at  the  ascertained 
average  of  243*5  per  school,*  also  760  male  children  under 
monastic  teachers,  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  receiving  the 
same  scale  of  grants  as  convent  schools.^  This  gives  us  the 
average  attendance  in  all  the  National  Schools,  exclusive  of 
convent  and  monastic,  as  329,000. 

According  to  the  above  scale,  the  Board  pays  each  of  the 
convent  and  monastic  schools  50Z.,  on  the  average,  or  a  total  of 
7,1 50i.     Deducting  this  sum  from  296,1 36i.,  the  total  sum 

*  The  Board's  Return  to  Rojal  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  *  Report,  1870/ 
vol.  vii.,  p.  483. 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  599.  This  is  the  average  ascei-tained  in  the  Educational 
Census.  The  whole  year's  average  may  be  somewhat  less ;  but  the  difl'er- 
ence  cannot  be  such  as  to  atiect  the  calculation. 

»  Supra,  p.  592. 
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received  from  the  Board  by  all  the  National  Schools  in  1871, 
we  have  the  amount  received  by  all  the  schools,  excluding 
convent  and  monastic,  viz.  288,9862. 
The  figures  will  then  stand  thus  : — 


! 

National  Schools,  exclusive' 
of  Convent  and  Monastic 

Convent  and  Monastic  Na- 
tional Schools 

Total 

Average 

Attendance 

of  Pupils  in 

1871 

Amount  of 

Board's  Grant 

to  Teachers 

in  1871 

Board's  Grant 
per  Pupil 

829,000 
34,860 

288,986 
7,160 

17    6} 
4    IJ 

363,860 

296,138 

16    3j 

Here,  we  perceive  that  Convent  National  Schools  do  not 
receive  from  the  Board,  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  one-fourth 
of  the  annual  aid  per  pupil  that  is  received  in  the  ordinary 
National  Schools. 

Again,  as,  through  conscientious  reasons,  the  Nuns  object  to 
their  schools  being  vested,  they  receive  no  aid  whatever  from 
the  Commissioners  towards  building  and  repairs. 

The  observations  of  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  on 
these  points  are  especially  deserving  of  attention  :— 

Three  grievances  against  the  National  Board  were  laid  before  me  by 
nuns  (says  Mr.  Balmer  ^ ).  One  relates  to  the  strict  separation  of 
secular  and  religious  instruction ;  the  other  two  are  pecuniary.  Al- 
though none  of  the  religious  would  be  willing  to  vest  their  schools  in 
the  National  Commissioners,  they  think  it  hard  that  they  can  obtain  no 
assistance  towards  the  repair  of  buildings,  which,  from  the  number  oi 
their  scholars,  are  necessarily  much  more  extensive,  and  involve  a 
greater  expense  to  keep  them  weather-proof  than  other  schools.  The 
Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Eallamey,  whose  school-rooms  are  at  a  considerable 
distance  firom  the  convent,  and  lire  the  worst  belonging  to  a  religious 
community  which  1  saw  in  Kerry,  made  a  formal  complaint,  in  writingi 
on  this  head.  

^  '  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,'  voL  ii.,  p.  470.  Report  of  J.  Perciral  Balmer,  Esq.;  Assistant  Corn* 
miseioner. 
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The  third  grievance  (of  which  the  Sisten  at  Listowel  were  the  diief 
expi>nents,  and  which  was  also  referred  to  bj  the  Presentation  Mcnfa 
at  Killamey,  who  are  on  the  same  footing,  in  respect  of  salaij,  as  nuns), 
relates  to  the  salary  allowances  made  by  the  National  "Board,  How- 
ever large  the  staff  of  Sisters  teaching  in  the  Bchoo],  the  amomitof 
allowance  depends  on  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendanoft 
To  entitle  a  Convent  school  to  a  grant  of  20/.  per  annum — the  ordinarf 
salary  of  a  female  teacher  in  the  first  division  of  the  third  class— it 
must  have  an  average  daily  attendance  of  a  hundred  scholars,  that  is, 
of  nearly  three  times  as  many  as  the  minimum  number  (thirty-fire) 
which  is  the  condition  of  salary  being  granted  to  an  ordinary  sdiooL 

The  efficiency  of  Convent  schools  depends  in  great  measure  on  tLe 
large  staff  of  Sisters  and  monitresses  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of 
education,  and  a  sense  of  this  heightens  the  grievance.  The  foUowing 
table  exhibits  the  number  of  teachers  ^  and  monitresses,  the  amount  ci 
salary  granted  in  1867  by  the  National  Board,  and  the  average  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  same  year  in  each 
of  the  Convent  schools  in  Kerry. 


Namb  or  ComnMT 


^ 


i 


S 

CQ 


Number 

of  Moni. 

tresses 


Listowel 


Tralee,  Prescnta- 
tioD 


} 
} 


Traloe,  Sisters  of 

Mercy 
CastlciHlaDd  . 
MilltowQ 
Dingle  . 
Killamey,      Pre-1 

soDtation  / 

Killiirncy,  Sisters  1 

of  Morcy .        J 
Cahirciveen  . 

Kenmare 


15 


21 


18 

12 
10 
13 

11 


10 


18 


10 


8 
4 
7 


4 
6 


in 


1867 


£ 

9.    d. 

71 

0     0 

79 

0     0 

Average 

Nnmber  of 

Pupib 

Proseut 

in  1867 


t  12S.  ) 
I    2  J.  J 


61   15  3 

31     5  0 

60     0  0 

30     0  0 


80     0     0 


377-5 


4100 


142-75 

268-57 
167-82 
364-5 

301-0 


225-67 


346-7 


No  workmifitrefls ; 
threo  of  the  Sis- 
ters have  been 
trained.  i 

One  Si8ter  trained 
in  Dublin  before 
she  entered  the 
convent. 


Three  Sisters 
trained.  There 
is  also  a  mal« 
infant  school 


*  The  number  of  teachers  is  exclusive  in  every  case  of  the  workmistresa. 
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Fully  impressed  with  the  justice  and  expediency  of  altering 
this  state  of  things,  the  Royal  Gommissioners  of  Inquiry 
recommend  :^ — 

That  henceforth  the  distinction  between  Convent  schools  and  or- 
dinary schools  should  cease. 

That  all  teachers,  religious  as  weU  as  lay,  should  give  proof  of  their 
competence  to  teach  before  they  are  entided  to  class  salary. 

That  the  teachers  in  Convent  schools  should  be  examined  and  classed 
like  other  teachers. 

On  this  point,  Mr.  Benouf,  Assistant  Commissioner,  re- 
marks :  • — 

The  convent  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  chiefly 
differ  from  other  National  schools  in  two  respects.  Their  principal 
teachers  are  not  required  to  pass  an  examination,  and  the  public  grant 
depends  solely  upon  the  average  attendance.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  reasons  which  induced  the  Commissioners  to  dispense  with  the 
examination  in  the  case  of  '  religious  *  teachers.  The  common  reason 
given  to  me,  that  '  religious  *  could  not  be  expected  to  submit  to  a 
public  examination,  is  manifestly  untenable.  In  England,  Iri^  as  well 
as  English  nuns  submit  to  examination  without  the  least  hesitation,' 
and  the  same  rule  is  found  in  Catholic  countries  abroad.  That  the 
public  grant  to  a  school  should  depend  solely  upon  the  registration 
kept  by  the  school  teachers  is  a  principle  which  in  England  would  find 
but  few  advocates.  I  shall  perhaps  be  asked  whether  the  '  religious ' 
who  have  not  passed  an  examination  are  not  quite  as  efficient  teachers 
as  those  who  have  been  examined.  My  examinations  of  the  Convent 
schools  certainly  do  not  prove  this.  It  is  often  argued  that  because 
many  of  the  ladies  who  teach  in  the  Convent  schools  belong  to  good 
^milies,  and  have  themselves  received  a  highly  refined  education,  they 
are  more  likely  to  teach  well  than  persons  in  the  condition  of  ordinary 
National  school  teachers.  I  cannot  think  that  any  persons  acquainted 
with  the  practical  working  of  schools  can  possibly  favour  such  a 
delusion.  Teaching  is  an  art  which,  like  all  others,  requires  to  be 
learnt,  and  the  most  zealous  dilettantism  under  the  most  &vourable 


*  '  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primaiy  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  529. 

^  Ibid.  vol.  ii,  p.  316.    Report  of  P.  Le  Page  Renouf,  Esq. 
•  *  '  I  think  it  well  to  add  that  they  do  not  feel  the  least  repugnance  in 
passing  their  examination  in  presence  of  a  Protestant  Inspector.' 
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circumstances  is  as  little  likely  to  be  successful  in  this  art  as  in  that  d 
baking.     One  or  two  of  the  very  best  teachers  in  my  English  district 
are  nuns ;  but  their  success  is  not  owing  in  any  way  to  the  accident 
of  their  being  ^religious,*  or  better  bom  than  their  feIlow-teachez8) 
some  of  whom  are  quite  as  successful,  but  to  natural  abilities  and  good 
training,  besides  complete  devotion  to  their  work.     I  do  not  think  it 
is  possible  to  converse  with  more  delightful  persons  than  the  '  religioiu* 
teachers  I  have  seen  in  the  Convent  schools  of  Ireland.    Their  devotion 
to  their  duties  is  beyond  all  praise,  and  their  meekness  and  gentleness 
must  win  hearts  far  more  stubborn  than  those  of  the  little  ones  whom 
they  train  up  to  piety  and  virtue.     The  civilizing  influence  which  thej 
exert  is   certainly  immense.     I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  had  merelj 
passed   through   these  schools  in  the   necessarily  superficial  way  of 
ordinary  visitors,  I  should  have  seen  no  side  but  the  bright  one ;    but 
individual  examination  is  a  severe  but  salutary  check  upon  mere  in- 
spection, however  carefully  conducted.      And  tried  by  this  test  of 
individual  examination,  the  Convent  schools  do  not  exhibit  that  supe- 
riority over  other  schools  which  their  panegyrists  assert. 

With  a  view  to  satisfying  the  objections,  and  meeting  the 
difficulties,  that  would  naturally  arise,  in  some  convents,  to  this 
proposed  change,  the  Commissioners  further  recommend :  * — 

That  the  National  Board  should  make  suitable  arrangements  for 
conducting  the  examination  of  members  of  religious  bodies  who 
desire  to  be  classed  as  teachers. 

That  arrangements  should  be  made  for  examining  nuns  who  belong 
to  the  enclosed  orders  in  their  own  houses. 

A  middle  course  has  been  suggested,  as  a  temporary  or 
transition  arrangement.  On  this  the  Royal  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  observe  :^ — 

Cardinal  Cullen  wishes  them  to  be  on  the  same  footing  as  other 
teachers,  but  he  would  dispense  with  examination  for  certificate 
(274G2-4),  and  pay  only  by  results.  This  system  might  co-exist  with 
the  National  system,  as  it  is  already  proposed  to  modify  it;  or  be 
adopted  as  an  intermediate  step  till  all  could  be  brought  under  one 
uniform  practice.  Payment  by  results  only  might  be  given  where  the 
teachers  did  not  comply  with  the  general  rule  of  examination  and 
subsequent  classification.  The  schools  would  then  be  aided  in  the 
same  way  as  an  ordinary  National  school  will  be  provisionally  aided 


*  '  Report,  1870/  vol.  i.,  p.  529,  ^  xhid.,  p.  390. 
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Trhcn  there  is  no  certificated  teacher.  And  such  a  plan  might  enable 
the  Board  to  take  Church  Education  Schools  into  connexion,  as  we 
sliall  explain  on  a  future  page.  But  this  should  only  be  considered  a 
temporary  and  imperfect  arrangement — it  is  clearly  in  our  judgment 
the  best  system  when  all  schools  are  treated  alike,  and  all  have  the 
same  subsidy  from  the  State  for  the  equivalent  public  service  rendered. 
Under  our  proposals,  all  teachers  who  are  classified  will  have  a  class 
salary  guaranteed,  the  managers  of  the  school  will  be  able  to  add 
to  this  from  school  fees  and  local  contributions  (voluntary  or  by  rate), 
and  the  Board  will  make  a  payment  for  each  child  who  has  passed  the 
proper  examination.  The  Convent  schools  may  be  absorbed  into  this 
general  system,  if  the  teaching  Sisters  gain  certificates  of  competence 
by  examination.  They  will  receive  the  same  class  salary,  the  same 
capitation  grant,  and  the  same  local  contribution ;  and  as  the  State 
merely  pays  for  results  of  secular  instruction,  the  treatment  of  the 
Convent  schools  would  be  the  same  as  of  all  other  schools ;  hut  as  a 
preliminary  to  this  mode  of  subsidy  it  would  be  essential  that  the 
teaching  sisters  should  gain  admission  to  the  classes  of  National  teachers 
recognized  by  the  State  and  subsidized  from  public  funds. 

Granted  that  in  the  first  application  of  this  rule  persons  of  mature 
age  might  be  reasonably  disinclined  to  undergo  examination — we  think 
that  the  intermediate  stage  of  receiving  aid  from  the  State  by  results 
only  might  fairly  be  submitted  to — and  as  the  religious  community 
receives  accession  of  younger  members,  these  latter  might  qualify 
themselves  for  the  class  salary,  even  if,  as  Mr.  Allies  suggests,  exami- 
nation is  looked  upon  as  a  '  penance.'  ^ 

Classified  teachers  who  have  already  joined  religious  communities 
or  may  hereafter  join  them  should  receive  their  class  salary,  and  this 
arrangement  will  facilitate  the  transition  from  one  system  to  another. 

Another  ground  of  complaint  is  the  rule  of  the  Board,  which 
prohibits  the  members  of  one  religious  community  having 
more  than  one  school  receiving  State-aid.  Another  is  the 
rule  which  forbids  aid  being  extended  to  Monks'  schools. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  quote,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Coward,  Assistant  Commissioner,  *  instances  from 
Cork,  where  these  restrictive  rules  of  the  Board  have  been 
operative,  with  the  eflFect  of  producing  much  ill  feeling : — ' 

There  are  eight  of  these  schools  which  are  not  in  its  connexion,  but 

*  Vide  supra;  p.  463.  • 
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two  of  them  are  involuutaril j  shut  out  from  it,  while  the  other  six 
have  made  do  attempt,  not  having  the  desire,  to  obtain  State  aid. 
Three  of  them  are  Nuns'  schools.     • 

Of  the  two  to  which  aid  was  refused,  one  is  a  school  taught  bj  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Blamey-lane,  Cork,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
St.  Mary  of  the  Rock,  and  the  other  is  the  new  boys'  school,  lately 
built  by  the  Presentation  Monks,  and  known  as  the  Greenmonnt 
Schools.  The  refusal  to  aid  these  schools  is  very  justly  considered  as 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  since  they  were  both  built  by  private  charity, 
and  are  attended  by  the  very  poorest  class  of  children  in  Cork — a 
refusal  which  is  harder  to  endure  when  aid  is  given  to  endowed  schools 
and  to  Presbyterian  schools,  which  is  either  not  needed  at  all,  or  not 
so  much  required  as  by  those  to  whom  it  is  refused.' 

The  establishment  of  the  Denominational  system  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  all,  remove  the  remnants  of  those  disqualifications  on  the 
score  of  religion  which  are  visible  in  the  partiality  which  is  displayed 
in  the  treatment  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  by  the  Board.  1  refer  to 
the  refusal  of  the  Board  to  allow  any  further  grants  to  schools  taught 
by  monks,  and  the  regulation  which  debars  nuns  from  receiving  State 
aid,  unless  they  reside  on  the  spot  where  the  school  exists.  This  action 
appears  to  be  arbitrary  in  the  extreme,  discourages  the  spread  of 
education,  and  is  resented  by  the  mass  of  Catholics  as  an  insult  which 
through  their  religion  is  offered  to  themselves.  But  Protestants  all 
the  while  are  treated  with  the  greatest  favour. 

The  contrast  is  very  striking  in  Cork,  where,  while  Dr.  Webster  is 
allowed  by  the  National  Board  to  have  six  National  schools  in  the 
same  court-yard,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  not  more  than  223 
children,  for  whose  education  a  staff  of  teachers  are  supplied  at  a  cost  of 
above  200/.  a  year  to  the  Stiite,  and  a  Presbyterian  clerg^^man  is  allowed 
to  open  a  new  scliool  without  a  question  being  asked  as  to  its  necessity 
(for  which  there  is  none),  all  aid  is  refused  to  the  members  of  the 
Presentation  Order,  who,  at  a  heavy  cost,  erected  a  school  in  one  of 
the  poorest  neighbourhoods  of  the  town  capable  of  holding  700 
children,  and  attended  on  the  average  by  over  400,*  in  the  hope  of 
being  assisted,  and  also  to  the  nuns  who  teach  the  new  schools,  on  the 
north  side  of  Cork,  known  by  the  name  of  S^.  Mary  of  the  Rock,  upon 
tlie  erection  of  which  3,000/.  were  expended,  and  in  which  more  than 
350  children  are  taught,  on  the  average,  every  day.'     Such  cx)nduct 

*  A  boys'  school,  taught  by  the  Presentation  Monks. 

'  These  excellent  schools  are  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  aI?o 
conduct  Saint  Joseph's  schools,  numbering  3C7  in  average  attendance,  ad- 
joining their  convent  of  Saint  Marie's  of  the  Isle. 
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only  alienates  from  the  Goyemment  of  the  country  large  and  influential 
bodies  of  persons  whose  adherence  and  good-will  it  would  be  good 
policy  to  cultivate.^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  one  word  to  these  observations  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioner.  The  repeal  of  such  unjust  and  impo- 
litic rules  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  recommended ;  as  is  also 
the  repeal  of  the  regulation,  introduced  by  the  Board  for  the 
fii-st  time  in  1855,  which  debars  nuns  from  teaching  in  vested 
schools.  *  There  is  no  expressed  rule  to  this  eflFect,'  observe  the 
Boyal  Conmiissioners,*  *  but  it  is  the  practice.' 

Our  colleagues,  who  specially  reported  upon  Model  and  Convent 
Schools,  remark  upon  this  point  (A.  239)  : — 

*  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kerry,  in  the  memorandum  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission,  complains  that '  no  building  grant  can  be 
obtained  for  a  school  to  be  conducted  by  nuns.'  Among  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  Board  we  do  not  find  any  such  restriction  ex- 
pressed ;  but  if  the  exclusion  of  religious  teachers  from  schools  which 
the  Board  has  helped  to  build  be  implied  in  the  regulation  that  '^  con- 
vent schools  receive  aid  under  the  conditions  applicable  to  non- vested 
schools,'*  we  think  that  such  a  permanent  limitation  of  the  freedom  of 
school  managers  in  selecting  and  appointing  the  most  efficient  teachers 
available  for  their  purposes,  whether  sectdar  or  religious,  is  impolitic, 
wholly  unjustifiable,  and  ought  to  be  repealed.' 

To  sum  up,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  repeal 
the  10  George  JV.,  c.  7,  sees.  33,  34,  and  that  thereupon  the  rule  of 
the  Board  forbidding  aid  to  Monks'  schools  should  be  repealed.' 
We  are  of  opinion  : — 

That  the  rule  which  prohibits  the  members  of  one  religious  com- 
munity having  more  than  one  school  is  inexpedient,  and  should 
be  repealed.* 

With  respect  to  the  religious  communities  who '  have  not  the 
desire  to  obtain  State  aid '  for  their  schools,  above  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Coward,  he  continues  :  * — 

^  '  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,'  voL  i.,  p.  304,  and  vol.  ii.,  pp.,  101,  and  121,  Report  of  W.  Scott 
Coward,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

»  Ibid.  vol.  L,  p.  394. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  305. 

*  Ibid.  p.  306.  *  Ibid,  vol  ii.,  p.  101. 
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The  schools  which  voluntarily  remain  aloof  are  those  under  tlie 
Presentation  Nuns,  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  the  Chnsdan 
Brothers.  The  former  communis  is  the  oldest,  I  beliere,  in  Cork, 
and  keep  up  the  old  traditional  fear  of  anything  connected  with 
Grovernment.  They  received  me,  however,  most  heartily,  and  gave  me 
the  ireest  access  to  their  schools.  They  were  determined^  they  aaid, 
never  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Government. 

The  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity  seem  simply  not  to  care  about  having 
Government  aid,  although  they  did  not  express  any  strong  dislike. 

All  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  remain  aloof  firom  State 
connexion,  and  are  unlikely  ever  to  seek  it  under  the  existing  condition 
of  affairs. 

The  Presentation  Nuns  referred  to  here  are  those  of  the 
Northern  district  of  Cork  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reli- 
gious of  the  South  Presentation  Convent,  *  the  oldest  in  Cork,' 
founded  by  Miss  Nagle,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  in  connexion  with 
the  Board.* 

In  orders  such  as  this,  where  each  community  is  self-govern- 
ing, the  accepting  or  not  of  State  aid  for  educational  purposes 
is  discretional  with  each  convent ;  but,  in  orders  or  congregations 
governed  by  a  generalate,  such  as  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity, 
there  is  one  and  the  same  general  rule,  uniformly  observed,  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  particulars,  by  all  the  convents  of  each 
institute.^ 

Even  where  Statue  aid  is  accepted  by  Nuns  for  their  schools,  . 
it  is  accepted  reluctantly,  and  simply  as  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity.     Indeed,  in  some  very  poor  districts  it  is  dispensed 
witli ;  and  this,  through  conscientious  motives.     Let  us  hope 
th'dt  all  the  objectionable  conditions  and  restrictions  which  it 
at  present  imposes  will  ere  long  be  removed,  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  and  that  thus 
not   only  will  convents  receiving   State  aid  be  placed  on  an 
equality  with  other  National  schools ;  but  all  convents  will  be 
able  to  place  themselves  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  National 
Education. 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  55.  ^  Vide  supra,  p.  175. 
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The  nuns  complain  bitterly  (says  Mr.  Coward),'  of  being  obliged, 
during  school  hours,  to  avoid  all  mention  of  religion^  that  i%  of  anything 
distinctively  Catholic,  and  of  being  unable  to  use  any  of  the  symbols 
of  their  faith,  except  at  stated  times.  The  Crucifix  and  the  image  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  have  each  their  respective  cupboards,  and  are  dis- 
played only  twice  a  day,  being  carefully  hidden  out  af  sight  when  the 
time  for  secular  instruction  recurs.  The  Superior  of  the  Kinsale 
Convent,  to  which  a  large  National  school  is  attached,  told  me  that  she 
always  felt  humiliated  to  be  obliged  to  close  the  doors  of  the  cases  in 
which  those  objects  are  kept.  It  looked  to  her  like  slighting  and 
making  of  secondary  importance  things  which  should  be  supreme  *,  and 
all,  both  monks  and  nuns,  agreed  in  saying  that  the  effect  on  the 
children  is  not  good,  for  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  religion  in  their  eyes 
a  thing  for  certain  times  and  hours,  and  not,  what  it  should  be,  an 
atmosphere  in  which  to  live.  The  regulation  which  prohibits  any 
allusion  to  religion  during  the  hours  of  secular  instruction  ifemoves  all 
the  opportunities  which  occur  continually  din-ing  the  course  of  a  day 
for  instilling  religious  principles  into  the  minds  of  the  youbg,  who, 
thus  taken  unawares,  are  more  impresidonable  than  when  they  are 
set  formally  to  learn  a  lesson  in  Catechism  or  Scripture  History  at 
a  stated  hour.  Such  are  the  complaints  of  the  *  religious,*  and  I 
own  I  cannot  see  that  they  are  merely  sentimental  or  unfotmded. 

In  schools  of  the  Presentation  Monks  at  Killarney,  and  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Tralee  (observes  Mr.  Balmer),*  I  was  asked,  on  the 
striking  of  the  clock  at  noon,  to  pause  in  my  examination  in  order  to 
allow  the  repetition  of  the  Angelus  and  the  Acts  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  No  similar  request  was  made  in  oth^r  schools  under  the  care 
of  religious  which  were  under  examination  at  the  same  hour ;  but 
I  noticed  in  one  convent  (if  I  recollect  rightly,  at  Kenmare),  that 
on  the  striking  of  twelve  o'clock  several  of  the  Sisters  left  the  school- 
room, apparently  for  the  purpose  of  their  own  religious  exercises,  and 
the  teaching  staff  was  in  consequence  temporarily  diminished. 

In  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  where  the  religious 
character  of  the  institution  is  conspicuously  exhibited  by  religioufl 
pictures  and  a  large  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour,  it  is 
usual,  when  the  clock  strikes,  for  all,  teachers  and  pupils,  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  and  murmur  some  short  ejaculatory  prayers.  The  habit 


*  *  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,'  vol.  ii.j  p.  121.  Report  of  W.  Scott  Coward,  Esq.,  Assistant  Com- 
missiouer. 

'  Ibid.  p.  469.  Report  of  J.  Bercival  Balmer,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
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passcH  frequently  into  a  sort  <^  nncoasdona  instinci,  and  in  one  acboo 
this  community  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  brathreo,  it  was  not  nnoonu 
to  find  children  who,  not  being  Soman  Catholics,  did  not  follow 
practice,  remind  a  n^tigent  idioolmate  that  he  ought  to  '  bleaa  hinu 

ThiH  practice  is  regarded  with  special  bvour  by  all  the  retigioiM 
toiding  to  foster  '  Gelf-recollectedaeM,'  and  ita  prohibitioa  by 
National  Board  lamented  or  deprecated.  In  one  oonvuDt  the  StM 
told  me  the  practice  was  bo  habitual  with  the  pi^ola,  that  in  ordei 
pr(!V<-nt  diaobedience  of  the  rule  of  the  National  Board,  they  procu 
a  clock  which  did  not  strike  duiing  school  houn.  When  school  ^ 
closed,  ita  warning  voice  reminded  thnu  of  a  pmctice  which  at  ot 
times  they  unwillingly  omitted. 

In  ediools  where  the  religion  of  all  the  pupils  is  the  religion 
the  teachi^,  as  is  practically  the  case  not  only  in  cimTEntual,  I 
nearly  all  other  National  schools  in  Kerry,  it  is  not  strange  that 
restraint  of  rules — imposed  for  the  protection  of  a  ponible  mininri 
which  will  probably  never  have  existence — ia  felt  to  he  galling. 
thiH  sense  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  relating  to  religious  inite 
tinn,  are  deemed  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  of  moat  Natio 
schools  in  Kerry,  at  least  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  religio 
In  no  other  sense  was  any  statement  ever  made  to  me  as  to  their  tu 
licing  inapplicable  to  the  circumstancea  of  any  particular  school. 

It  may  Ije  well  to  direct  attention  here  to  two  importa 
faots: — Kirnt,  that  all  Convent  Bclioola  are  essentially  denon 
national,  and  are  universally  coosiderod  to  be  so ;  and,  socond 
that  they  are  much  preferred,  by  all  Catholic  children  and  th< 
jiarents,  to  the  ordinary  National  Schools. 

With  reBjK'ct  to  the  first,  Mr,  Cumin  observes : — ' 
lti;f<>ro  I'oiicluiling  this  part  of  my  report  I  beg  leave  to  draw  the  spec 
nttc'titjoii  of  tlic  Con imis.ii oners  to  diG  Convent  schools.  Nominal 
llii'y  are  Niitiotiul  schools,  because  tliey  comply  with  the  rtUcs  of  t 
Bojiril,  Imt  to  my  mind  they  arc  tlioroughly  denominational.  That  tli 
nre  (Icnoininiitional  in  tiie  eyed  of  the  )ieople,  and  of  the  excelle 
tnilii'H  who  VDniliiet  them,  admits  not  of  a  sliadow  of  doubt.  Whcr 
iiHkod  ivhiUii-r  any  Protestaot  child  ever  attended  a  Convent  aclio 
tlie  i|uu>=iiini  seemoil  to  excite  a  smile  of  incredulity.  Nor  was  I  sii 
l>ri«i>i!,  (i)r  out  of  73,300  children  attending  Convent  schools,  only  73 


'  itnvjil  Conimigsion  iif  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,   Ireland,   Rupo 
u;  vul.  ii.,  p.  Ml'.     It.'port  of  lM*r'  -k  Cumin,  Eaq., 
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less  than  1  in  1,000  are  Protestants.  Indeed  I  should  no  more  expect 
to  find  a  ProteAtant  in  a  Convent  school  than  a  Roman  Catholic  in  a  . 
Church  Education  school,  if  there  were  any  other  school  vrithin  readL 
It  is  true  that  the  formal  religious  instruction  is  confined  to  certBin 
hours,  the  books  are  approved  by  the  Board,  and  the  images  and 
religious  ^mbols  are  shut  up  in  cupboards  or  veiled — although  in  one 
«;hool  which  I  saw,  the  veil  was  of  a  very  transparent  type.  But  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Convent  fills  the  school,  and  must  obviously  be 
distasteful  to  Protestants.  In  the  case  of  such  schools  to  enforce  the 
rules  of  the  National  Board  is  a  work  of  supererogation.  These  rules 
are  framed  to  protect  the  rights  of  conscience  of  the  minority,  but, 
inasmuch  as  in  these  Convent  schools  there  is  not,  and  never  will  be, 
any  Protestant  minority,  it  seems  idle  to  persist  in  enforcing  them. 

To  the  same  eflfect  is  Ihe  evidence  of  Mr.  Richmond : —  * 

I  find  it  im{)Ossible  to  regard  them  as  other  than  denominational 
institutions.     The   Convent   schools  which   I  saw  are  indeed  all  in 
receipt  of  State  aid,  and  subject  to  the  regulations  and  restrictions  of 
the   National  system ;    but,  as   I   have  endeavoured  to   show,  their 
position  in  the  system  is  altogether  anomalous  and  unnatural.     They 
writhe  under  the  fetters  which  the  National  Board  imposes  upon  them, 
because  in  their  case  these  fetters  answer  no  practical  purpose.    Within 
the  walls  of  a  Convent  regulations  for  the  protection  of  Protestant- 
consciences  are  useless,  and  therefore  vexatious.     Moreover,  as  1  have 
already  implied,  the  Convent  schools  do  not  belong  in  their  origin  to 
the  State  system.      They  have  an  independent  existence  of  their  own, 
analogous  to  that  of  English  denominational  schools,  and  the  State  is 
to  them,  not  a  parent,  but  only   a  friend.     If  it   is  demanded  that 
English  principles  in   education  be  applied  to  Ireland,  the  Convent 
schools,   but   not   the  ordinary   National   schools,  afford  material  on 
which  to  operate.     It  would  therefore  be  reasonable  and  consistent,  and 
conducive  to  the  contentment  of  the  managers  of  Convent  schools,  if  it 
were   no  longer  attempted   to  assimilate   them  to  ordinary  National 
schools,  if,  in  fact,  the  diflerence  which  exists  in  their  origin  and  nature 
were  allowed  also  in  their  treatment.     Convent  schools  would  then 
assume  a  position  outside  and  auxiliary  to  the  National  system,  and,  as 
denominational  schools,  would  be  treated  as  nearly  as  possible  accord- 
ing to  the  precedent  of  the  Privy  Council  in  England.     Their  grants 
would  take  the  form  of  a  capitation  payment  and  a  payment  by  results. 

*  '  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,*  vol.  ii.  p.  241.  Report  of  D.  C.  Richmond,  Esq.,  Assistant  Cpm- 
midsioner. 
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With  respect  to  the  second  fact — namely,  that  Gonvent 
Schools  are  much  preferred  by  Catholic  children  and  their 
parents  to  ordinary  National  Schools,  the  following  observations 
of  Mr.  Coward  are  alike  interesting  and  suggestive  : —  * 

Now,  while  it  is  quite  true,  generally,  that  the  National  schools  are 
the  most  numeroua,  and  provide  most  largely  for  the  educational  wants 
of  the  country,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  education,  to  a  great 
extent,  is  furnished  by  the  religious  orders  which,  in  all  the  provincial 
towns  which  I  visited,  absorb  entirely  female  education,  while  in  Cork, 
although  as  yet  unable  to  accomplish  as  much  as  that,  they  have  more 
than  half  of  the  young  Catholic  population  in  their  schools.  The 
greater  number  of  those  schools,  it  is  true,  are  in  connexion  with  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  therefore  count  as  National  schools,  but  it 
must  be  owned  to  be  the  National  system  in  a  modified  form,  not 
indeed  modified  by  any  relaxation  of  their  rules,  but  as  regards  the 
teachers,  and  the  principle  of  extending  aid  to  them. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  glance  by  way  of  contrast  at  the 
comparative  number  of  children  in  the  two  classes  of  schools,  the 
ordinary  National  and  the  conventual  schools  of  all  kinds.  In  five 
districts,  the  schools  which  I  visited  had  on  their  rolls  16,883  names, 
and  of  that  number  the  large  proportion  of  10,316  belonged  to  ^e 
schools  of  the  different  religious  orders,  or  nearly  63  per  cent.  In 
this  calculation  I  have  included  rural  schools ;  had  I  confined  myself 
to  the  towns  the  proportion  would  have  been  much  higher.  The 
details  of  each  are  given  in  this  table :  — 


LOCAXITY 


Cork   City   (and  four  schools  in  neigh- "1 
bourhood      .....  J 

Quoenstown     ...... 

Bandon 

Kinsale 

Skjbbereen 

Total' 


Total  Number 
on  Bolls  of 
Schools  of 
all  classes 

Number  on 
llolU  of 

Conventual 
Schools 

11,720 

1,15G 
1,348 
1,409 
1,250 

7,759 

083 
a50 
/Ul 
48:3 

1 

16,883 

10,316       ! 

*  *  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,*  vol.  ii., 
p.  100. 

^  In  this  total  all  schools  are  excluded  except  those  of  the  National  Board 
and  the  religious  orders. 
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These  figures  are  suggestive  of  the  influence  which  these  orders 
possess  in  the  towns,  and,  because  the  towns  are  the  centres  of  the  life 
of  a  country,  in  society  at  large.  It  is  an  influence,  however,  for 
vrhich  the  country  should  be  grateful,  since  it  is  one  which,  whatever 
defects  may  be  observable  in  their  schools,  is  always  exercised  for 
good. 

The  religious  orders  have  been,  or  are  being,  introduced  everywhere 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  by  the  bishops,  with  the  view  of  supplying  as 
much  as  possible  a  system  with  more  of  the  religious  element  in  it 
than  the  National  schools  possess.  Nuns,  being  more  numerous  than 
monks,  were  more  eaaily  planted  in  all  the  towns,  so  that  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  provincial  town  in  Cork  in  which  there  is  not  a  convent 
and  a  convent- school.  But  religious  communities  of  men  being  fewer, 
the  difficulty  of  supplying  '  religious  *  to.  teach  boys'  schools  was 
greater,  and  their  progress  has  been  consequently  slower  than  the 
nuns\  Still  it  is  not  'suspended,  and  the  Christian  brothers  will  in 
time  supplant  in  the  towns  of  Cork  all  the  National  schools.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  by  that  time  their  schools  will  also  bear  that  name. 
It  is  an  easy  thing  to  introduce  these  orders  in  any  locality,  as  the 
Irish  feeling  in  their  &vour  is  strong  enough  to  insure  them  immediate 
success.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  is  so,  for  there  is,  first,  the 
reverence,  the  unusual  reverence,  which  the  Irish  entertain  for  any 
who  have  given  up  the  world,  and  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
service  of  God,  whether  as  priest,  monk,  or  nun.  Any  one  wearing 
the  religious  dress  is  an  object  of  respect;  but  when,  in  addition, 
there  are  the  accompaniments  of  superior  education  and  manners,  un- 
recompensed  service  in  behalf  of  others,  the  care  of  the  poor  and  tho 
sick,  and  sympathy  and  gentleness  of  word  and  action,  the  feeling  of 
reverence  soon  grows  into  affection. 

The  nuns  combine  all  those  recommendations  in  themselves.  They 
attract  the  children  by  their  kindness  of  manner,  by  the  comfort  of 
the  rooms  in  which  they  teach  them,  and  by  the  gifls  of  food  and 
clothing  which  are  frequently  given  by  the  convents.  In  several 
convents  it  is  a  daily  practice  to  give  a  slice  of  bread  to  the  poor 
little  creatures,  who  would  otherwise  go  fasting  for  hours.  In  one 
convent  school,  conducted  by  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity,  I  saw  a 
whole  pile  of  little  frocks,  boots,  &c,  <&c.,  which  had  been  made  for 
distribution  among  the  children.  Then  the  elder  girls  are  able  to  fall 
back  on  the  convents  for  help  when  out  of  place ;  they  secure  situations 
through  them,  and  seem  to  regard  the  nuns  pretty  much  in  the  light 
of  mothers.  It  is  not  an  unfrequent  thing  to  see  in  the  work-room  of  a 
convent,  girls  of  twenty  or  more  who  are  allowed  to  remain  at,  or  return 
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to,  school  until  they  can  find  employment  The  habits  of  greater 
neatness  and  cleanliness,  and  the  modest  and  quiet  manners  which  are 
acquired  by  the  girls  at  the  convent  schools  are  also  great  attractions 
to  the  people.  And,  above  all,  .the  religious  part  of  their  education  is 
what  is  most  prized.  The  same  reasons  which  operate  in  &voar  of  the 
Convent  schools,  will  also  account  for  the  influence  of  tlie  Christian 
Brothers,  and  the  Presentation  Monks. 

To  any  one  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  convent,  all 
this  is  nothing  new.  Indeed,  from  my  ovm  extensive  expe- 
rience, I  might  have  simply  stated  all  that  is  contained  in  the 
copious  extracts  I  have  made  from  the  several  reports,  thus  feir 
quoted.  But  I  feel  that  the  evidence  of  any  private  individual, 
no  matter  how  impartial,  must  necessarily  fall  very  short,  in 
effect,  of  the  testimony  of  official  witnesses,  gentlemen  of 
marked  ability  and  high  character,  appointed  by  Government, 
and  eminently  qualified,  to  rigidly  and  thoroughly  investigate, 
and  report  upon,  the  whole  subject. 

I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  give  two  instances  in  point, 
which  have  lately  come  imder  my  notice,  as  illustrating  the 
abiding  eflFects,  and  widely  diffused  benefits  of  the  training  of 
convent  schools. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  aid  of  the  Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paul  in  Cork  was  requested  in  the  following  case.     A  respect- 
able man,  in  good  circumstances,  had,  by  a  reverse  of  fortune 
iti  trade,  been  reduced  to  complete  indigence.     He  emigrated 
to  Australia,  in  order  to  retrieve  his  fortunes.     He  left  behind 
him  his  two  children,  daughters,  aged  respectively  four  and  six, 
under  the  care  of  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  hoping  ere  long  to 
be  able  to  send  for  them.     However,  his  success  was  much 
slower  than  he  had  anticipated.     For  four  years,  he  was  barely 
able  to  support  himself.     At  length  he  succeeded  in  somewhat 
improving  his  circumstances ;  and  wrote  over,  sending  the  pre- 
paid tickets  for  the  passage  out  of  his  two  children  and  their 
aunt.     As  he  could  do  no  more  than  pay  the  passage-money, 
and  an  outfit  was  required,  the  Society's  aid  was  requested  for 
this  object.     On  investigation,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
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facts,  the  following  particulars  were  elicited ;  for,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  imposition,  the  Society's  visitors  are  obliged  to  make 
themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  new  case.      The 
aunt  was  a  needle-worker,  and  had,  for  those  weary  four  years, 
toiled  early  and  late  in  her  ill-requited  occupation,  to  support 
the  little  ones  committed  to- her  charge.     The  neighbours  all 
bore   testimony   to    her   devoted   motherly   attention   to   the 
children.     She  managed  to  keep  th^m  always  neat  and  clean, 
denying  herself  many  a  requisite  in  order  to  provide  the  better 
for  them.     A  former  pupil  of  the  South  Presentation  Convent, 
she  secured  to  her  little  nieces  the  advantages  which  she  herself 
had  derived  there,  and  took  care  that  the  good  nims  should 
never  miss  them  from  the  school.    The  Society's  aid  was  cheer- 
fully given.     One  of  the  visitors  was  so  struck  by  the  interest- 
ing nature  of  the  case,  that  he  mentioned  it  at  a  dinner  table 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  his  final  visit.     A  lady  who  was 
present  took  a  note  of  the  address,  and,  the  next  day,  threaded 
her  way,  through  a  muddy  lane  to  the  poor  dingy  lodging  of 
the  little  family.     Being   of  a   practical   turn,   she   made   a 
thorough  examination  of  the  stock  of  clothing  of  the  three 
intending  emigrants.     To  her  surprise,  she  found  that  while 
the  two  little  girls  were  abundantly  provided  for,  in  every  re- 
spect— nearly  the  whole  of  the  Society's  grant  having  been 
expended  by  their  aimt  for  them — the  young  woman  had  got 
little  or  nothing  for  herself.     When  questioned  on  this  point, 
she  replied,  '  Oh,  Madam,  the  poor  little  children  want  it ;  I 
can  do  very  well  as  I  am.'     The  lady,  forthwith,  took  her  to  a 
clothing  shop,  and  supplied  her  with  all  requisites,  expending 
on  her  outfit  fully  as  much  as  the  entire  sum  voted  by  the 
Society.     May  we  not  fairly  attribute  much  of  the  unselfish 
goodness   of  this  poor  girl — her   devoted  care  of  the  little 
orphans,  her  faithful  discharge,  in  privation  and  obscurity,  of 
the  humble  duties  of  her  state  of  life — to  the  early  training  of 
the  Convent  School  ? 

The  second  instance  illustrates  how  the  blessings  of  religious 
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instruction  are  diffused  by  such  institutions.     On  a  Sundaj, 
some  time  since,  a  friend  and  I  arrived  at  the  Limerick  Junc- 
tion, and  found  that  we  should  be  detained  there  four  hours, 
waiting  for  a  particular  train.     To  while  away  the  time,  we 
walked  into  the  town  of  Tipperary.     On  our  way,  we  found 
seated  by  the  road-side  two  children,  aged  apparently  eight  and 
nine — the  younger  a  boy,  the  elder  a  girl.     They  were  hand- 
some children,  but  so  ragged  that  it  was  painful  to  look  at 
them.     No  doubt,  the* day  was  fine  and  sunny ;  but  what  most 
be  the  sufferings  of  these  little  ones  in  cold  wet  weather !    We . 
stopped  to  question  them.     They  were  waiting  there  for  their 
mother,  who  lived  by  begging.     The  fietther  was  dead.     It  oc- 
curred to  us  to  ascertain  if  they  were  instructed  in  their  reli- 
gion.    '  Do  you  know  the  Our  Father  ?'  said  we.     The  Uttlc 
girl  at  once  devoutly  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  joined  her 
little  hands  on  her  breast,  and  repeated  the  Lord^s  Prayer  quite 
correctly,   following   on    immediately  with    the   Hail  Mary. 
» Where  have  you  been  taught  your  prayers,  child  ? '     *  At  the 
convent  school,  sir.'     Here,  so  far,  the  mother  appears  to  have 
done  her  duty.     But  we  little  expected,  and  were  most  agree- 
ably surprised,  to  find  that  these  poor,  bare-footed,  ragged  little 
creatures,  the  cliildren  of  a  beggar,  had  not  been  neglected  in 
the  great   essential  of  religious  instruction  —  thanks   to   the 
Convent  School. 

Another  important  fact,  a  natural  consequence  of  the  last 
referred  to,  and  a  strong  argument  in  favoiu:  of  the  encourage- 
ment of  Convent  Schools,  is,  that  the  attendance  in  them  is 
more  regular  than  in  ordinary  National  Schools. 

The  attendance  of  the  children  was  more  regular  than  the  average 
attendance  in  ordinary  schools.  For  this  there  were  various  causes. 
The  situation  of  the  convents  themselves  was  generally  favourable,  and 
the  children,  coming  as  they  did  mostly  from  towns,  were  not  apt  to  be 
taken  away  by  such  a  variety  of  causes  as  afffct  them  in  the  runil 
districts.  As  a  general  rule  also,  the  priests  worked  very  cordially 
with  the  nuns,  and  did  tlieir  best  to  secure  for  them  a  good  and  regular 
attendance.     Roscrea  may  be  taken  as  a  favourable  average  of  the 
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attendance  at  convent  schools  from  these  and  other  reasons.  Here  the 
roll  was  326,  and  the  numbers  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit  were 
242,  or  above  74  per  cent  In  this  school  the  nuns  required  when  a 
child  had  been  absent  that  the  mother  or  guardian  should  come  with 
her  when  she  returned  to  school.  Without  this  the  child  was  not 
re- admitted.  This  at  first  sight  might  aeem  likely  to  deter  children 
from  returning  to  school  at  all,  but  here  the  priest's  influence  came 
into  play,  and  his  visits  to  the  houses  of  the  people,  and  his  injunctions 
from  the  altar  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  parents  to  send  their 
children  (fHks^iidi^I*  The  d^dren  also  were  tempted  to  regular 
attend^^e  by  varioiistSSjpOm^ advantages.  The  poorer  sort  received 
gop^food  and  clothing.  The  nuns  were  enabled  to  afford  them 
^-  *^ese  advantages  in  consequence  of  their  having  a  large  boarding- 
school.  The  girls  in  it  paid  a  considerable  sum  for  their  living  and 
education,  and  their  cast-off  clothes  and  the  food  that  they  leit  were 
made  useful  for  the  day  school.  ^ 

The  evidence  of  the  other  Assistant  CommissionerB  is  to  the 
same  effect.  The  average  attendance  here  stated — 74  per  cent, 
of  the  numbers  on  the  rolls — is  perhaps  exceptionally  large. 
Certainly,  the  average  attendance  at  all  the  Convent  Schools 
may  be  taken  at  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  numbers  on  the  regis- 
ters, and  we  have  seen  that  the  same  at  all  the  National 
Schools  is  only  35*61  per  cent.^ 

Surely,  institutions,  so  readily  and  so  largely  attended  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  ought  to  stand,  as  regards  State  aid, 
on  a  perfect  equality  with  other  primary  schools.     For  this 
end,  two  things  are  strongly  recommended  by  the  Boyal  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry  of  1870 ;  and  these  are — first,  the  removal 
^    by  the  Legislature  of  all  impolitic  and  unnecessary  restrictions 
\  and  conditions ;  and,  secondly,  the  co-operation  of  the  religious 
Ithemselves,  in  imdergoing  examinations  for  certificates  of  com- 
petency  as  teachers,  as  is  done  by  a  great  number  of  nuns  in 
England.     These  examinations  could  be  held  in  the  convents ; 
and  even  in  cases  in  which  certain  orders  or  congregations  might 

*  'Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,'  vol  il  p.  497.  Report  of  Thomns  Harvey,  Esq.,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner. 

'  Vide  supra,  p.  678, 
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.-::^;-.  :■:  -j^j^l.  :-rrre  m^*:  :e.  ^  <ugeiest«d.  a  system  of  Stab 
ill.  i:L  --Ir  f.r^  .:  p*Tra-r-^*  f>r  ne«:u}ts  aacotaiiied  bvanei- 
*=^— ">-  ::■:'--  ?-?-^  Beanrjfin  mind  the  immeiise  gooj 
•rrT'-cii  :t  :->-7--:  rr-rairr  5o!k<'1s.  and  the  decided  pxta- 
en:^  TirtrT  rLj  7  .Trr  -ill  :^ber  primary  schools  it  is  not  too 
m'::-  •...  rii-rv-.  :La:  :hr  Le^liture^  as  su^^ested  by  the 
A-frif-Ai.:  C  =i=iiic:  'i.-cr*w  sh.uld  d.^   much    more  than  it  hu 

Lrt  'J.S  n /I  r3ta3iiLc  ibc  ^'.uJuity  of  the  education  given  in 
t:.r  O.-iiVc:-:  S:'::>.*li  .•:  IrrljUGid. 

y  z   ::.v    niJiii   rmct:...'^   of  education — the    formation  of 
charj'.trr — m-r^l  : raining,  the  implanting  of  habits  of  order 
an'i   neatne^^,  the  civiliziiig  influence  of  the  good  ladies  who 
act  a*  teachers^   iiic«e   &ch'X>l5  are   highly  praised,  and  their 
superiority  i»  admitted  by  all  officials.     But  in  certain  detaib 
of  secular  instruction,  especially  arithmetic,  some  of  them  are 
ni.it,  in  the  eye&  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  as  efficient  as 
is  desirable,  or  as  they  would  be,  if  the  teachers  were  trained 
mistresses.     Some  Convent  schools,  it  is  true,  are  fullv  etjiial 
V)  the  l»tr.-t  of  the  ordinary  National  schixils  in  pc>int  of  secular 
instruction.     One  Convent  school,  cortainlv,  that  of  Kinsale, 
is,  ill  this  resf>ect,  superior  to  any  National  school.     But  some 
uf  tlie  Convent  schools  are  undoubtedly  deficient.     There  is  not 
tliat  uniturm  efficiency  in  secular  teaching,  wliich  can  be  made 
sure  of  only  by  a  staff  of  trained  mistresses.     In  all  Convent 
ficliools,  the  moral  training  and  religious  culture  are  excellent. 
In  some,  the  secular  teaching  might  be  improved. 

The  following  items  of  official  evidence  on  these  points,  will, 
I  doubt  not,  be  no  less  interesting  than  useful :  — 

T/ie  Convent  Schools  in  my  district  were  all  connected  with  the 
National  Board,'  (says  Mr.  Harvey).  *  They  were  subject  in  virtue  of 
tins  connexion  to  the  rules  applicable  to  non- vested  schools,  and  the  aid 
that  tiny  received  from  the  Stiite  was  limited  to  salary  and  inspection. 
The  Hillary  wan  dependent  on  the  number  of  the  children,  and  not  on 
the  chiHsificiition  of  the  teachers.  Monitors,  however,  employed  by 
the  religious  commimity  were  paid  in  tlie  usual  way  by  the  State. 
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There  were  altogether  in  my  district  eleven  convent  schools.  Of  these 
I  visited  seven  with  an  attendance  of  1,456,  or  rather  more  than  200 
children  in  each.  They  were  connected  with  different  orders — Sisters 
of  Mercy  in  Parsonstown,  Longford,  and  Tullamore ;  Presentation 
Nuns  in  Maryborough  and  Mullingar ;  Nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in 
Koscrea,  and  Sisters  of  ^*  La  Sainte  Union  "  in  Banagher. 

The  orders  differed  among  themselves  in  various  particulars.  The 
Presentation  Nuns,  for  example,  devoting  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
gratuitous  education  of  the  poor,  and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  combining 
with  this  the  duty  of  visiting  the  sick  ;  but  the  work  common  to  them 
all  was  the  work  of  teaching,  and  in  their  manner  of  performing  this 
there  was  no  distinction  or  difference  amongst  them.  It  was  probably 
their  poverty  rather  than  their  inclination  that  had  led  them  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  State,  but  whatever  their  original  motive,  they  had 
been  so  connected  from  the  first,  and  their  union  had  been  of  great 
advantage  to  the  schools.  It  had  supplied  them  with  the  necessary 
funds,  had  enabled  them  to  employ  a  sufficient  staff*  of  assistants  and 
monitors,  and  had  secured  to  them  the  inestimable  gain  of  inspection, 
and  examination  by  well  qualified  and  impartial  men.^ 

In  several  of  the  convents  as  well  as  Roscrea  there  was  a  day  and 
boarding-school  apart  from  the  ordinary  school,  and  not  connected  with 
the  National  system,  for  girls  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  These 
schools,  however,  I  did  not  examine,  except  in  one  or  two  cases,  and  in 
a  very  cursory  way.  Their  chief  distinction  from  the  others  seemed  to 
consist  in  their  being  separate  from  the  State,  and  in  the  books  that 
they  used,  which  were  those  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  the  teaching  in  them  was  more  pervaded  by  religious  obser- 
vances than  the  rules  of  the  National  system  would  tolerate. 

Before  passing  from  the  children,  I  should  mention  in  favour  of  the 
convent  schools  that  the  scholars  presented  a  particularly  neat  and  tidy 
appearance.  The  nuns  insisted  on  their  coming  to  school  with  hands 
and  fiice  well  washed,  hair  carefully  brushed,  and  dress  as  far  as  possible 
scrupulously  clean. 

The  subject  matter  of  instruction  was  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, with  sewing.  To  these  were  added  occasionally,  as  accomplish- 
ments, music  and  drawing.  The  religious  instruction  was  always,  I 
think,  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  A  few  minutes  before  the  regular 
work  began  and  a  few  minutes  after  it  was  done  were  also  set  apart  for 


'  'Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  496.  Report  of  Thomas  Harvey,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner. 
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prayer  and  other  devotional  exerciaes.  A  religious  tooe  jbkI 
necesnril  J  pen-aded  the  schools  more  or  lew  daring  the  whole  dar.  bm 
except  at  the  time  set  apart  for  teaching  the  Catcchianu  flerii^  the  Hail 
Mary,  and  attending  to  their  other  religioas  dutiefliy  the  rale  wmi  u 
absolute  and  I  believe  as  well  obeyed  in  oonrent  as  in  other  achoots  in 
regard  to  the  separation  Qf£  religious  and  secular  instractioii.  Id  mmn 
cases  the  children  wore  badges  as  a  distinction  k>r  good  ccfidQct 
regular  attendance,  and  so  forth  ;  but  I  suppose  that  if  anj  of  these 
were  in  any  sense  religious  emblems  or  symbols^  thej  were  worn  ooly 
at  the  proper  time.  There  were  a  few  Protestant  girla  in  the  oonvent 
schools,  and  I  was  told  that  the  rules  applicable  to  them  were  stnctir 
observed. 

The  teaciiing  seemed  to  me  very  good  on  the  whole.  It  wasiy  how- 
ever, very  unequal  in  different  schools,  and  often  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  school.  This  was  to  be  expected  in  the  nature  of  things,  as 
the  members  of  each  community  all  more  or  less  took  part  in  the 
teaching,  for  which,  cf  course,  they  had  very  different  degrees  of  aptitude. 
In  some  cases  I  found  a  great  deal  of  zeal  without  much  knowlfdge, 
and  the  principal  defect,  where  there  was  a  defect,  arose  from  the  want 
of  special  training.  Only  in  one  convent  school,  however,  could  I  call 
the  teaching  really  indifferent  throughout  Generally  speaking,  the 
upper  part  of  the  school  was  best  taught.  Here  was  the  class  of  paid 
and  unpaid  monitors,  partly  teachers  and  partly  pupils.  Here  also  the 
pcliool  was  under  the  immediate  charge,  not  necessarily  of  the  head  of 
the  convent,  but  of  that  member  of  the  community  who  was  supposed 
to  have  the  greatest  talents  for  teaching.  Under  her  the  rest  of  the 
nuns  and  a  large  staff"  of  monitors  were  diHtributed  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent classes.  The  lay  assistants  and  monitors  I  found  a  very  valuable 
part  of  the  teaching  staff.  In  all  the  schools  they  did  a  great  deal  of 
the  drudgery  connected  with  the  classes,  and  in  one  case  they  were  the 
only  efficient  teachers  in  the  school.  It  is  from  them  tliat  the  female 
teachers  in  the  ordinary  National  schools  are  largely  recruited,  and 
therefore  tlie  efficiency  of  the  highest  class  and  of  the  monitors  in  con- 
vent schools  is  a  matter  of  great  irnportince.  In  the  list  presented  to 
me  by  one  convent  school  I  found  the  names  of  twenty-seven  girls  who 
had  been  educated  in  it,  and  were  at  the  time  of  my  inquiry  engaged  in 
teaching  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  colonies. 

Heading  was  the  strong  point  in  the  convent  schools,  and  the  least 
satisfactory  was  arithmetic.  In  all  the  usual  subjects,  however,  tlie 
teaching  and  the  results  generally  were  good.  I  should  not  be  inclined 
to  place  the  schools,  in  quality  of  education,  on  the  same  level  with  the 
ver  best  of  the  ordinary    National   schools — Roscrea,  for  instance  or 
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Geashill)  or  Longford — ^but  below  these  they  occupied  a  high  place. 
Of  one  part  of  the  education  I  can  hardlj  estimate  the  effect,  namely, 
of  the  personal  character  and  example  of  the  nuns  on  their  pupils. 
But  this  should  certainly  be  taken  into  account ;  and  my  own  feeling 
was  that  it  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  its  benefit  to  the  children  in 
after  life.  There  seemed  to  exist  a  great  degree  of  cordiality  between 
the  teachers  and  the  girls. 

In  the  infant  schools  there  were,  as  I  have  said,  both  boys  and  girls 
between  three  and  seven  years  old.  In  some  convents  they  were 
taught  separately.  These  schools  served  very  much  as  day  nurseries  to 
relieve  the  parents  of  the  charge  of  their  children.  Even  in  this 
respect  they  were  most  valuable  institutions,  as  they  kept  the  infants 
out  of  harm's  way,  and  secured  for  them  an  amount  of  attention,  clean- 
liness, and  comfort  which  they  could  hardly  expect  at  home.  But  they 
were  much  more  than  nurseries;  they  were  actually  seminaries  in 
which  the  children  without  effort  learned  habits  of  obedience  and 
discipline,  and  in  which  they  insensibly  acquired  a  great  deal  of  actual 
knowledge. '  ^ 

Whilst  Mr.  Coward  finds  fault  with  the  deficiency  of  the 
children  in  arithmetic  in  several  of  the  Convent  schools  in  his 
district,  he  specially  notices  the  superiority  of  the  reading  :— 

The  reading  of  the  children  attending  the  convent  and  Christian 
Brothers*  schools  was  better  than  I  found  it  elsewhere,  which  is  due  to 
the  members  of  those  bodies  being  of  a  better  class  of  society,  or  to 
their  more  careful  study  of  the  rules  for  reading.  The  best  reading  I 
heard  was  in  the  Kinsale  Convent  school ;  it  was  good  in  every  class, 
and  might  be  well  imitated  in  some  of  our  best  English  poor  schools.^ 

'  The  best  reading  is  in  general  to  be  niet  with  in  convent  schools,* 
says  Mr.  Balmer.  'It  is  more  intelligent,  because  punctuation  is 
better  attended  to.  At  the  same  time,  the  superior  taste  of  the 
teachers  has  kept  it  free  from  the  droning  monotony  which  is  common 
in  rural  districts.' 

The  following  are  the  results  of  his  investigations,  on  other 
points  of  secular  instruction : — 

>  *  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,*  vol.  iL,  p.  497.  Report  of  Thomas  Harvey,  Esq.,  Assiatant  Com- 
missioner. 

«  Ibid.  p.  132. 
. '  Ibid.  p.  401.  Report  of  J.Percival  Balmer,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
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In  female  schools  the  requirements  of  the  National  Board  in  arith- 
metic arc  less  than  in  male  schools.  But  not  only  is  less  required,  but 
a  less  approximation  to  the  standard  is  in  general  attained.  In  three 
or  four  convents  the  sisters  said  they  found  great  distaste  for  arithmetic 
manifested  by  the  girls.  But  my  examination  of  the  upper  class  at 
Kenmare  and  Killamey  convents  showed  that  such  distaste,  on  the 
supposition  of  its  being  more  common  with  girls  than  boys,  is  not 
incompatible  with  success.  Its  cause,  perhaps,  lies  with  the  teachers 
them?elvo8.* 

In  the  convent  at  Kenmare  I  found  that  ancient  and  modem  history, 
notwithstanding  their  absence  from  the  Board's  programme,  formed  a 
siKJcial  subject  of  study  by  the  monitresses  and  tlie  girls  of  the  fifkh 
class,  who  passed  an  exceedingly  creditable  examination  in  most  of 
the  leading  events  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  the  world  from 
the  fiflh  to  the  eighteenth  century.  In  addition  to  the  meagre  sum- 
maries in  the  National  Board's  books  previously  referred  to,  Fredet's 
*  Ancient  and  Modem  History '  was  the  text-book  generally  employed.' 

Singing  forms  part  of  the  regular  instruction  of  convent  schools,  and 
the  rendering,  sometimes  in  unison,  but  more  generally  in  harmony,  of 
Irish  melodies  by  the  elder  girls  is  sometimes  verj  pleasing.  Tlie 
nisters  take  much  pride  in  the  performances  of  their  pupils,  and  attach 
much  importance  to  the  humanizing  effects  of  music.  The  elder  girls 
and  monitresses  at  Kenmare  form  the  choir  of  the  church  to  which 
tlie  convent  is  attached,  and  in  other  towns  where  the  Mass  is  chorally 
ciilebrated,  tlie  vocal  portion  of  the  music  is  contributed  in  part  by 
convent  pupils. 

In  the  junior  classes  of  convent  schools  the  children  are  made  to 
take  their  places  in  the  school-room  to  the  sound  of  a  lively  march 
j)laycd  on  the  harmonium,  and  accompanied  by  the  voice.  Simple 
tlcscriptive  songs  are  also  made  the  vehicles  of  instruction  to  infants. 

Instrumental  music  is  not  so  common  as  vocal.  The  Kenmare  con- 
vent, and  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Tralee,  were  the  only  two 
whore  I  heard  any.  In  one  other  convent  I  was  told  it  had  been  for- 
merly taught,  but  that  instruction  in  it  had  been  given  up,  because  of 
the  large  demand  it  made  on  the  sisters'  time  in  proportion  to  the 
result  achieved.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Tralee  expressed  a  wish  that 
premiums  should  hv  granted  by  the  National   Board  for  it,  as  well  as 


'  '  Knyal  Commissiion  of  Inquiry,  Priniary  Kdiication,  Iruhmd,  l{e]H»rt, 
lf<70,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  405.  Report  of  J.  Percival  I>alnief,  Esq.,  As^ist^uit  Com- 
niirt>ioiu'r. 

''  Ibid.  p.  400. 
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for  singing.  At  Kenmare,  where  a  great  many  teachers  have  been 
trained  bj  the  nuns,  I  was  told  that  the  school  teachers  frequently 
conducted  the  musical  part  of  religious  service  in  villages,  where  but 
for  them  no  music  would  be  heard  in  the  churches.' 

In  Convent  and  Christian  Brothers*  schools  drawing  is  taught,  and 
with  very  creditable  results.  In  the  former  it  is  chiefly  ornamental,  in 
the  latter  architectural  drawing  is  attended  to  with  a  view  to  its  utility 
in  some  professions.  Some  drawings  I  saw  at  the  Kenmare  Convent, 
and  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Tralee,  and  in  the  Christian 
Brothers'  school  at  Cahirciveen,  I  was  much  pleased  with.  Drawing 
is  the  luxury  of  a  few,  and  is  the  occupation  of  Saturdays,  when  the 
schools  are  not  open  for  the  mass  of  pupils.  It^  therefore,  does  not 
interfere  with  more  solid  and  necessary  branches  of  instruction.' 

Mr.  Balmer  is  particularly  struck,  as  indeed  are  the  other 
Assistant  Commissioners,  by  the  '  superior  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness of  the  children  in  Convent  schools : ' ' — 

The  superior  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  the  girls  in  convents  in 
compariHon  with  those  in  ordinary  National  schools,  is  evident  imme- 
diately on  entering.  In  many  convents  it  is  the  rule  that  all  the  pupils 
should  wear  a  white  pinafore  or  check  bib.  This  uniformity  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  secured  at  the  cost  of  the  community. 

So  interesting  is  the  following  official  account  of  what  may 
l>e  regarded  as  a  model  Irish  Convent  school,  that  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  lay  it  in  extenso  before  my  readers  : — 

I  cannot  forbear  giving  here  a  short  account  of  the  Kinsale  Convent 
School,  of  w^hich  frequent  mention  is  made  in  this  report,  as  it  shows 
what  might  be  done  for  education  in  the  convent  schools.  It  forms 
part  of  the  buildings  which  belong  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  which 
comprise,  besides  the  school,  the  convent  itself  and  an  orphanage.  The 
buildings  are  well  situated  in  every  respect,  and  the  school-rooms,  three 
in  number,  besides  two  class-rooms,  are  lofty,  well  ventilated,  lighted, 
and  furnished,  and  patterns  of  neatness  and  order.  Apparatus  of  all 
kinds  is  plentiful  and  good.  In  one  of  the  school-rooms  are  glass- 
cases  containing  geological  and  other  specimens.     The  school  was  just 


*  *  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,-  voL  ii.,  p.  467.  Report  of  J.  Percival  Balmer,  Esq.,  Assistant  Com- 
mipsioner. 

»  Ibid.  p.  467.  *  Ibid.  p.  470. 
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very  much  interested  with  one  letter,  perfectly  simple,  written  by  an 
orphan  girl,  whose  appearance  did  not  betoken  much  intelligence.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  solitary  being  in  the  moon,  and,  for  a 
girl  like  her,  was  a  very  respectable  piece  of  imaginative  writing. 
There  was  nothing  forced  or  unnatural  in  it,  the  conception  was  good, 
and  its  manner  of  expression  fair.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  school 
is  owing  to  the  personal  attention  which  the  Superior  bestows  upon  it. 
She  gives  prizes,  and  has  *  judgment  days,'  when  the  conduct  of  each 
girl  is  reviewed  by  her,  all  which  stimulates  the  children.  The  school 
has  much  fallen  off  in  numbers  since  the  tide  of  emigration  has  com- 
menced to  flow  again  towards  America,  and  its  attendance  has  dimin- 
ished from  nearly  600  down  to  not  much  above  300.  In  this  school 
twenty-three  nuns  are  employed,  not  continually,  but  at  intervals  in 
the  day,  and  ten  paid  mistresses  under  the  Board,  besides  twenty-one 
others,  some  of  whom  are  paid  by  the  nuns,  and  others  are  unpaid.  I 
must  not  forget  to  add  that  crochet  was  once  taught  here  so  extensively 
that  1,100/.  was  realized  in  one  year  by  the  sales;  it  has  been  given 
up,  as  it  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  girls  idle  and  gossiping  afler 
they  left  school. 

Particular  care  is  paid  to  the  instruction  of  the  monitors,  who  com- 
pose the  fifth  class.  Their  instruction  is  conducted  with  the  view  to 
make  them  efficient  teachers,  and  so  they  receive  a  kind  of  training 
better  than  most  of  their  class.  Most  of  the  female  National  teachers 
have  been  monitors  in  the  nuns'  schools,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  nuns  should  be  rendered  more  efficient  than  they  are, 
since  they  thus  not  only  directly  act  on  the  education  of  the  countr}', 
bi^  indirectly  by  forming  the  minds  and  characters  of  its  secular 
teachers.  In  seven  schools  there  were  no  less  than  seventy- three 
monitors ;  this  is  a  sufficiently  large  number  to  make  the  (question  of 
their  education  an  important  consideration.^ 

The  highly  satisfactory  results  of  secular  instruction  attained 
in  this  school  are  given,  as  follows,  by  Mr.  Coward  in  another 
part  of  his  report : — 

In  the  Kinsale  Convent  School  I  examined  25  children  in  the  second 
class,  whose  average  was  8*1  years.  Of  these  25,  all  passed  in  reading, 
all  passed  in  writing,  and  all  passed  in  arithmetic,  a  marked  contrast 


*  *  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  102.  Report  of  W^  Scott  Coward,  Esq.,  Assistant  Coui- 
missioner. 
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to  certain  schools  in  which  the  children  averaged  one-third  more  of 
their  average  of    years.     In  the  third  class,   out  of    19    children, 
averaging   12*2  years,  all   passed  in  reading,  all   in  writing   bat  4 
moderate,  and  all  in  arithmetic  but  6  moderate.     In  the  fourth  class 
of  II  children,  averaging  15*1  years,  all  were  good  in  reading,  3  good 
in  writing,  2  &irly  good,  and  the   rest  £ur.     In  arithmetic  5  were 
moderate,  and  the  rest  bad.     In  grammar  5  were  fidrly  good,  and  6 
moderate.     In  geography  4  were  good,  3  fairly  good,  1  fiur,  and  3 
moderate.     In  the  fiilh  class  of  11  girls  (monitors),  averaging  17*0 
years,  who  were  reading  the  whole  of  the  Fiibh  Book,  9  were  good  in 
reading,  and  2  fair.     In  writing  6  were  good,  4  fairly  good,  and  1  &ir. 
In  arithmetic  1  was  good,  2  &irly  good,  6  fair,  and  2  moderate.    In 
grammar  7  were  good,  3  fairly  good,  and  1  fair.     In  geography  8  were 
fairly  good,, 2  fair,  and  1  moderate.     The  handwriting  in  this  school  is 
very  good,  the  spelling  not  so  good.     The  letters  show  considerable 
intelligence,  but  there  is  great  sameness  of  style.     Most  of  them  intzo- 
duce  their  description  of  the  town  of  Cork  in  an  easy  and  natural 
manner,  which  is  not  the  case  in  other  schools.^ 

Several  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  direct  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  monitresses  and  teachers  in  the 
female  National  Schools  in  Ireland   have   been   educated  in 
Convent  schools.     This  is  an  additional  argument  in  favour 
of  the   recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
that  Nuns  teaching  in  State-aided  primary  schools  should  pass 
an  examination,  and  gain  certificates  of  competency  in  secular 
instruction.^      The  carrying  out  of  this  suggestion  would  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  State  adopting  the  further  recommen- 
dation of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  that  encouragement  and 
liberal  aid  should  be  given  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance  of  Denominational   Training   Schools,    throughout  the 
country.     Thus,  training  colleges  could  be  established  in  con- 
nexion with  convents  in  some  of  the  large  towns  ;  as  is  the 
case  with  the  highly  successful  training  establishment  of  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  in  Liverpool,  already  described.'     The 

*  '  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  184.  Report  of  W.  Scott  Coward,  Esq.,  Assistant  Com- 
misv^ioner. 

'^  Vide  supra,  p.  603.  ^  Vide  supra,  pp.  477,  482. 
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course  of  training,  then,  would  be  within  a  convent ;  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  examination  of  ail  nuns,  for 
certificates,  should  not  be  within  the  convent  enclosure. 

The  establishment  by  Nuns  of  intermediate  schools  in  the 
several  country  towns,  thus  supplying  the  educational  wants  of 
a  class  previously  unprovided  for,  has  been  alluded  to  in  com- 
plimentary terms  by  more  than  one  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners. The  profits  of  these  pay-schools  are  generally  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  children  attending  the  primary  schools. 

This  chapter  may  be  well  closed  with  the  following  hand- 
some testimony  as  to  the  merits  of  Irish  Convent  primary 
schools : — 

Before  leaving  this  section  of  my  subject  I  feel  constrained  to  make 
some  reference,  however  brief,  to  convent  schools,  of  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  six  samples.  These  are,  of  course,  confined  to 
girls*  and  infants*  departments ;  they  are  held  within  the  convent 
walls,  and  they  are  managed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Sisterhood  exclu- 
sively. Having  accepted  the  Board  principle  of  separatism,  in  regard 
to  the  religious  instruction,  they  are  virtually  National  schools,  and  a 
signboard  outside  (not  always  in  the  most  conspicuous  place)  publishes 
the  fact.  Referring  to  those  visited  by  me,  viz.,  St.  Mary*s  and  Pre- 
sentation Convents  of  Limerick  city,  Adare,  Newcastle  West,  Ennis,  and 
Rathkeale — I  may  state  that  they  are  not  made  use  of  by  Protestants  ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  they  are  limited  to  towns,  this  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment.  The  Sisterhood,  being  a  self-supporting  institution,  and,  for 
excellent  reasons,  strictly  unmercenary,  the  Board  grants  are  awarded, 
as  a  help  towards  the  school  expenses,  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  scale 
of  percentage  on  the  average  attendance.  I  may  here  state,  once  for 
all,  that,  notwithstanding  their  special  character,  these  schools  are 
doing  a  good  work,  and  amply  justifying  the  Board*s  concession  in 
their  favour.  The  general  character  of  the  premises,  the  management, 
the  prevailing  tone  of  the  pupils,  the  self-sacrificing  and  well-directed 
zeal  of  the  Sisterhood,  and  the  aggregate  results  of  instruction — all 
gave  me  the  utmost  satisfaction.  Even  supposing  I  had  all  the  required 
data  at  hand,  I  should  probably  decline  to  institute  any  comparison,  in 
respect  of  technical  proficiency,  between  these  and  other  more  general 
schools.  I  will  merely  record  that  they  are  free  from  the  blemishes  of 
the  ordinary  National  school,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted.  The 
points  of  superiority — which   is,  after  all,  a  proof  of  culture  on  the 
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part  of  the  managing  Btaff — are :  manners  and  discipline,  organization^ 
cleanliness,  ventilation,  sprightliness,  and  cheerfulness.  All  branches 
of  hand-work,  such  as  sewing,  drawing,  penmanship,  and,  particularlv, 
exercise-boolcB,  &c,,  are  carried  out  on  the  most  correct  plan,  and  with 
the  most  gi'atifying  proficiency.* 


*  *  Roynl  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Kepor^, 
1870,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  302.  Report  of  James  Stuart  Laurie,  E«q.,  Assistaot 
t'oiuraiwjioner. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

CONCLUSION. 

'  I  never  go  to  church  ;  I  used  to  go  when  I  was  a  little  child  at  Seven- 
oaks ;'  said  one  of  these  people.  '  I  suppose  I  was  bom  somewhere  there- 
abouts. I've  forgot  what  the  inside  of  a  church  is  like.  There's  no- 
costermongers  ever  go  to  church  except  the  rogues  of  them,  that  wants  to 
appear  good.' — Henry  Mayhew. 

We  have  now  seen  what  is  the  work  of  the  convents  of  the 
United  Kingdom — a  holy  and  eminently  useful  work,  unobtru- 
sively and  unceasingly  going  on — a  work  of  imparting  to 
Christian  maidens  suitable  secular  and  religious  instruction — 
forming  their  minds  and  moulding  their  characters  after  the 
best  of  models  ;  thus  fitting  the  young  lady  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  the  important  position  for  which  she  is  destined,  and  pre- 
paring the  poor  girl  for  the  hard  battle  of  life  and  the  thousand 
dangers  and  snares  and  pitfalls  to  which  poverty  exposes  her, 
and  of  which  ignorance,  combined  with  poverty,  would  surely 
make  her  the  victim — a  work  that  provides  a  home,  and  words 
of  kindly  welcome,  and  lovingly  ministering  hands  for  the 
orphan,  the  friendless  young  woman,  and  the  aged  poor — a 
work  that  seeks  out  the  lowly  and  suflfering  in  the  hospital,  the 
jail,  the  close  cellar,  and  the  wretched  garret,  to  provide  for 
their  temporal  wants,  to  condole  with  them  in  their  sorrows, 
and  to  turn  their  minds  and  hearts  towards  Him,  without  whose 
saving  presence  the  lot  of  the  poor  man  must  be  desolate  in- 
deed— in  fine  a  work  in  which  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  pure 
and  holy — a  continuous  prayer — ascend  like  incense  to  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High,  and  draw  dovm  on  us  blessings  that 
we  little  dream  of,  and  atone  for  much  of  our  shortcomings, 
and  appease  the  wrath  that  might  otherwise  fall  heavily  on 
this  Christian  land. 
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We  have  further  seen  who  those  are,  who  are  engaged  in 
this  work— not  paid  servants,  not  seekers  for  worldly  rewards 
or  worldly  honours,  but  ladies  who,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
counsels  of  perfection,  have  left  their  homes  and  all  that  the 
world  most  esteems,  to  devote  themselves,  in  poverty  and  pri- 
vation and  obscurity,  to  God  and  the  service  of  His  poor.  Of 
the  immense  good  resulting,  directly  and  indirectly,  from  their 
zeal  and  self-sacrifice,  we  have  seen  a  portion  ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  can  be  known  only  to  the  Divine  Master  whom 
they  so  faithfully  serve. 

That  such  institutions  should  be  promoted  and  cherished, 
even  for  mere  expediency  sake — not  to  speak  of  higher  motives 
— that  in  them  will  be  found  the  most  effective  machinerv  for 
educating  youth,  and  diffusing  principles  of  order,  morality 
and  religion  among  the  masses,  through  those  who  hereafter,  as 
wives  and  mothers,  must,  each  in  her  own  circle,  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  for  good  or  ill — are  self-evident  propositions. 
By  no  other  means  can  the  poor  be»  so  fully  convinced  that,  as 
regards  their  moral  and  religious  culture,  they  are  not  altogether 
abandoned  by  their  wealthy  fellow-creatures,  and  tliat  religion, 
with  its  churches  and  pews  and  well-dressed  congregations,  ha?, 
after  all,  some  concern  with  them.*  Should  we,  however,  en- 
tertain any  doubts  on  the  subject,  those  doubts  must  disappear 
before  the  following  testimony  of  well-informed  and  disinterested 
witnesses. 

In  a  stroll  through  London,  whether  he  turn  his  steps  North? 
South,  East,  or  West,  the  stranger  will  be  struck  with  the  in- 

*  Those  who  converse  with  the  poor  in  the  large  towns  ftnd  cities  of 
England)  or  in  some  of  the  semi-rural  mining  and  manufacturing  district^i 
will  find  the  impression  but  too  prevalent,  that  the  church  is  intended  only 
for  well-dressed  people,  and  not  for  poor  ragged  creatures  hke  themselves. 
The  evidence  quoted  from  Mr.  May  hew,  further  on,  will  be  fully  borne  out 
by  the  experience  of  all  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the 
subject. — *  In  Bethnal  Green,  where  there  is  a  population  of  180,000  people, 
there  are  only  2,000  people  who  are  known  ever  to  go  to  a  place  of  worship;' 
saya  Mr.  Edmund  Potter,  M.P.  (Meeting  of  the  National  Education  League 
nt  Birmingham,  October  12,  1800). 
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dustry  of  a  considerable  itinerant  trading  population.  Here  he 
will  see  a  man,  in  a  glazed  cap,  rolling  along  a  barrow  of  gar- 
den fruit ;  here,  another  whose  ware  is  vegetables  ;  here,  again, 
one  who  sells  fish ;  here,  a  vendor  of  oranges,  or  sliced  pine- 
apple or  cocoa-nut;  and  so  on,  through  an  endless  variety. 
Can  the  observer  form  an  idea  of  the  importance  and  magni- 
tude of  this,  at  first  sight,  apparently  despicable  trade  ?  Can 
he  approach  a  correct  estimate  of  the  numbers  it  engages  and 
supports — of  the  amount  of  money  it  turns  in  the  year  ?  To 
do  so,  it  is  necessary  he  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  humble 
traffic  is  one  of  the  all  but  countless  phases  of  supply  balancing 
demand,  in  a  population  of  over  three  millions. 

The  costermongers  *  of  London,  we  are  told,  form  a  class  in 
themselves,  generally  consorting  together  in  the  several  districts 
in  which  they  dwell,  and  living  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
population.  With  their  families  they  number  over  30,000 
souls.  Their  industry  is  gieat,  and  the  extent  of  their  traffic, 
in  the  aggregate,  as  ascertained  by  careful  and  accurate  calcu- 
lations, is  enormous. 

According  to  Mr.  Maybew,  who  appears  to  have  spared  no 
pains  in  acquiring  information  about  this  class,  the  gross  yearly 
receipts  of  the  costermongers  of  London  are  two  millions  of 
money,  and  their  clear  annual  gain  or  income  is  425,000i.* 

Although  they  are  but  too  ready,  as  a  class,  to  cheat  in  buy- 
ing and  selling,  they  observe  a  certain  rude  honesty  in  their 
transactions  with  one  another  ;  and  moreover  they  are  quite 
pimctual  in  repaying  money  lent  them. 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  the  people  may 
feel  inclined  to  doubt  the  trustworthiness  of  the  class,  but  it  is  an 
extraordinary  &ct  that  but  few  of  the  costermongers  fail  to  repay  the 
money  advanced  to  them,  even  at  the  present  ruinous  rate  of  interest. 


'  CostermoDger,  a  hawker  of  fruit,  vegetahles  or  fish ;  from  costard,  an 
apple,  (now  obsolete)  and  monger,  a  seller,  from  the  Saxon  mangere  and 
mangianj  to  trade. 

'  *  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor/  by  Henry  Mayhew,  vol.  i., 
p.  120.     London,  1851. 
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The  poor,  it  is  my  belief,  hare  not  jet  been  mffidently  tried  in 
lespect; — pa^vnbrokers,  loan-offioeB^  tally-kliopa,  doUy-shops,  are  tht 
only  parties  who  will  trust  them — bnt,  as  a  startling  proof  of  the  good 
foith  of  the  hnmbler  classes  generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  Meil  Chit- 
holm  (the  lady  who  has  exerted  herself  so  baierolently  in  the  oauM 
of  emigration)  has  lent  out,  at  different  timeS|  aa  much  as  160,00(N1, 
that  has  been  entrusted  to  her  for  the  use  of  the  '  lower  orderii'  and 
that  the  whole  of  this  large  amount  has  been  letomed — wdk  de 
exception  of  12Z. ! ' 

Thus,  it  would  appear,  that  there  are  good  materials  among 
these  people,  if  they  were  only  turned  to  account;  but  so 
sadly  is  their  moral  and  religious  culture  n^lected,  that, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  given  to  cheating  in  buying  and  selling, 
and  to  drunkenness,  and  gambling,  spending  the  greater  part 
of  their  Simdays  in  the  latter  vice ;  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  they  contract  unhallowed  unions,  unblessed  by  any  marriage 
ceremony.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  women  are  generally 
slaves  rather  than  wives ;  and  the  children,  wholly  uncared  for, 
and  exposed  to  every  evil  influence,  grow  up  in  total  ignorance 
of  Cliristian  truths  and  obligations,  and  are  early  steeped  in 
licentiousness  and  crime. 

The  costcrmongers,  taken  as  a  body,  entertain  the  most  imperfect 
idea  of  the  panctity  of  marriage.  To  their  undeveloped  minds  it 
merely  consists  in  the  fact  of  a  man  and  woman  living  together,  and 
sharing  the  gains  they  may  each  earn  by  selling  in  the  street.  The 
father  and  mother  of  the  girl  look  upon  it  as  a  convenient  means  of 
shifting  the  support  of  their  child  over  to  another's  exertions ;  and  so 
thoroughly  do  they  believe  this  to  be  the  end  and  aim  of  matrimony, 
that  the  expense  of  a  church  ceremony  is  conadered  as  a  useless  waste 
of  money,  and  the  new  pair  are  received  by  their  companions  as 
cordially  as  if  every  form  of  law  and  religion  had  been  complied  with. 

The  notions  of  morality  among  these  people  agree  strangely,  as  I 
have  said,  with  those  of  many  savage  tribes— indeed  it  -would  be 
curious  if  it  were  otherwise.  They  are  a  part  of  the  Nomades  of 
England,  neither  knowing  nor   caring  for  the  enjoyments  of  home. 


*  *  London  Labour  and  tbe  London  Poor,'  by  Henry  Mayhew,  vol.  i,, 
p.  32.     London,  1861. 
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The  licarth,  which  is  so  sacred  a  symbol  to  all  civilized  races  as  being 
the  spot  where  the  virtues  of  each  succeeding  generation  are  taught 
and  encouraged,  has  no  charms  to  them.  The  tap-room  is  the  father's 
chief  abiding  place ;  whilst  to  the  mother  the  house  is  only  a  bettor 
kind  of  tent.  She  is  away  at  the  stall,  or  hawking  her  goods  from 
morning  till  night,  while  the  children  are  left  to  play  away  the  day  in 
the  court  or  alley,  and  pick  their  morals  out  of  the  gutter.  So  long  as 
the  limbs  gain  strength,  the  parent  cares  for  nothing  else.  As  the 
young  ones  grow  up,  their  only  notions  of  wrong  are  formed  by  what 
the  policeman  will  permit  them  to  do.  If  we,  who  have  known  from 
babyhood  the  kindly  influences  of  a  home,  require,  before  we  are 
thrust  out  into  the  world  to  get  a  living  for  ourselves,  that  our  per- 
ceptions of  good  and  evil  should  be  quickened  and  brightened  (the 
same  as  our  perceptions  of  truth  and  falsity)  by  the  experience  and 
counsel  of  those  who  are  wiser  and  better  than  ourselves, — if,  indeed, 
it  needed  a  special  creation  and  example  to  teach  the  best  and  strongest 
of  us  the  law  of  right,  how  bitterly  must  the  children  of  the  street- 
folk  require  tuition,  training,  and  advice,  when  from  their  very  cradles 
(if,  indeed,  they  ever  knew  such  luxuries)  they  are  doomed  to  witness 
in  their  parents,  whom  they  naturally  believe  to  be  their  superiors, 
habits  of  life  in  which  passion  is  the  sole  rule  of  action,  and  where 
every  appetite  of  our  animal  nature  is  indulged  in,  without  the  least 
restraint ! 

I  say  thus  much  because  I  am  anxious  to  make  others  feel,  as  I  do 
myself,  that  we  are  the  culpable  parties  in  these  matters.  That  they, 
poor  things,  should  do  as  they  do  is  but  human  nature — but  that  we 
should  allow  them  to  remain  thus  destitute  of  every  blessing  vouch- 
safed to  ourselves — that  we  should  willingly  share  what  we  enjoy  with 
our  brethren  at  the  Antipodes,  and  yet  leave  those  who  are  nearer  and 
who,  therefore,  should  be  dearer  to  us,  to  want  even  the  commonest 
moral  necessaries,  is  a  paradox  that  gives  to  the  zeal  of  our  Christianity 
a  strong  savour  of  the  chicanery  of  Cant. 

The  costermongers  strongly  resemble  the  North  American  Indians  in 
their  conduct  to  their  wives.  They  can  understand  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  woman  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  man,  but  cannot 
feel  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  duty  from  the  man  to  the  woman.  The 
w^ife  is  considered  as  an  inexpensive  servant,  and  the  disobedience  of  a 
wish  is  punished  with  blows.* 


*  '  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor.'    By  Henry  Mayhew,  vol  i.| 
p.  43.    London^  1851. 
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After  the  foregoing  eictracts,  the  following  items  of  evidence 
about '  the  religion  of  costermongers  *  will  not  surprise  us. 

An  intelligent  and  trustworthy  man,  until  very  recentlj  activcJj 
engaged  in  costermongering,  computed  that  not  3  in  100  costermongers 
had  ever  been  in  the  interior  of  a  church,  or  any  place  of  worship,  or 
knew  what  was  meant  by  Christianity.  The  same  person  gave  me  the 
following  account,  which  was  confirmed  by  others : 

'  The  costers  have  no  religion  at  all,  and  very  little  notion,  or  none 
at  all,  of  what  religion  and  a  future  state  is.     Of  all  things  they  hate 
tracts.     They  hate  them  because  the  people  leaving  them  never  give 
them  anything,  and  as  they  cannot  read  the  tract — ^not  one  in  forty — 
they're  vexed  to  be  bothered  with  it.      And  really  what  is  the  use  of 
giving  people  reading  before  you  have  taught  them  to  read  ?     Now, 
they  respect  the  City  Missionaries,  because  they  read  to  them — and  the 
costers  will  listen   to  reading  when   they   don^t   understand  it — and 
because  they  visit  the  sick  and  sometimes  give  oranges  and  such  like 
to   them   and  the  children.     I've  known  a  City  Missionary  buy  a 
shilling's  worth  of  oranges  of  a  coster,  and  give  them  away  to  the  side 
and  the  children — most  of  th^m  belonging  to  the  costermongers— down 
the   covat,  and   that  made   him  respected  there.     I  think   the  City 
Missionaries  have  done  good.     But  I'm  satisfied  that  if  the  costers  had 
to   profess   themselves   of  some   religion    to-morrow,  they  woidd  all 
become  Roman  Catholics,  every  one  of  them.     This  is  the  reason : — 
London  costers  live  very  often  in  the  same  courts  and  streets  as  the 
poor  Irish,  and  if  the  Irish  are  sick,  be  sure  there  comes  to  them  tlie 
priest,  the  Sisters  of  Charity — they  are  good  women — and  some  other 
ladies.      Many    a   man   that's   not  a   Catholic,   has  rotted   and   died 
without  any  good  person  near  him.     Why,  I  lived  a  good  while  in 
Lambeth,  and  there  wasn't  one  coster  in    100,  I'm  satisfied,  knew  so 
much  as  the  rector's  name, — though  Mr.  Dalton's  a  very  good  man. 
But  the  reason  I  was  telling  you  of,  Sir,  is  that  the  costers  reckoned 
that  religion  the  best  that  gives  the  most  in  charity,  and  they  think 
the  Catholics  do  this.     Tm  not  a  Catholic  myself,  but  I  believe  every 
word  in  the  Bible,  and  have  the  greater  belief  that  it's  the  word  of 
God  because  it  teaches  democracy.      The  Irish  in  the  courts  get  sadly 
chaffed  by  the  others  about  their  priests, — but  they'll  die  for  the  priest 
Religion  is  a  regular  puzzle  to  the  costers.      They  see  people  come  out 
of  church  and  chapel,  and  as  they're  mostly  well  dressed,  and  there's 
very  few  of  their  own  sort  among  the  church-goers,  the  costers  some- 
how mix  up  being  religious  with  being  respectable,  and  so  they  have 
a  queer  sort  of  feeling  about  it.     It's  a  mystery  to  them.     It's  shocking 
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when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  They^ll  listen  to  any  preacher  that 
goes  among  them  ;  and  then  a  few  will  say — I've  heard  it  often — 
"  A  b —  fool,  why  don't  he  let  people  go  to  hell  their  own  way  ?  '* 
There's  another  thing  that  makes  the  costers  think  so  well  of  the 
Catholics.  If  a  Catholic  coster — there's  only  very  few  of  them — is 
"cracked  up"  (penniless),  he's  often  started  again,  and  the  others 
have  a  notion  that  it's  through  some  chapel- fund.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  so  or  not,  but  I  know  the  cracked-up  men  are  started 
again,  if  they're  Catholics.  It's  still  the  stranger  that  the  regular 
costermongers,  who  are  nearly  all  Londoners,  should  have  such  respect 
for  the  Roman  Catholics,  when  they  have  such  a  hatred  for  the  Irish, 
whom  they  look  upon  as  intruders  and  underminers.'^ 

*  I  never  go  to  church ;  I  used  to  go  when  I  was  a  little  child  at 
Sevenoaks '  (said  one  of  these  people).  *  I  suppose  I  was  bom  somewhere 
thereabouts.  I've  forgot  what  the  inside  of  a  church  is  like.  There's 
no  costermongers  ever  go  to  church  except  the  rogues  of  them,  that 
wants  to  appear  good.' 

*  I  never  heard  about  Christianity  '  (said  another),  *  but  if  a  cove  was 
to  fetch  me  a  lick  on  the  head,  I'd  give  it  him  again,  whether  he  was  a 
big  'un*  or  a  little  'un.  I'd  precious  soon  see  an  henemy  of  mine  shot 
afore  I'd  forgive  him, — where's  the  use  7  I  can  understand  that  all  as 
lives  in  a  court  is  neighbours ;  but  as  for  policemen,  they're  nothing  to 
me,  and  I  should  like  to  pay  'em  off  well.  No,  I  never  heerd  about 
this  here  creation  you  speak  about.  In  coorse,  God  Almighty  made 
the  world,  and  the  poor  bricklayers'  labourers  built  the  houses  after- 
wards— that's  my  opinion ;  but  I  can't  say,  for  I've  never  been  in  no 
schools,  only  always  hard  at  work  and  knows  nothing  about  it.  I  have 
heerd  a  little  about  our  Saviour, — they  seem  to  say  he  was  a  goodish 
kind  of  a  man ;  but  if  he  says  as  how  a  cove's  to  forgive  a  feller  as 
hits  you,  I  should  say  he  knowed  nothing  about  it. — Yes,  I  knows ! — 
in  the  Lord's  prayer  they  says,  "Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we 
forgive  them  as  trespasses  agin  us."  It's  a  very  good  thing,  in  coorse, 
but  no  costers  can't  do  it.' ' 

And  yet  we  are  told  that  the  gratitude  of  these  poor  neg- 
lected creatures  to  any  one  who  seeks  to  give  them  the  least 
knowledge  is  alipost  pathetic*  Oh  !  what  a  vast  amount  of  good 
would  be  eflfected  among  such  a  population  by  those  convents 
so  much  misimderstood,  and  therefore  so  sadly  misrepresented  I 

« 

'  Mayhew's  *  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor,'  vol.  i.,  p.  21, 
»  Ibid.  p.  30.  »  Ibid.  p.  22. 
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Those   poor   neglected   girls  would   be  gathered  in  from  the 
court,  and  the  alley,  and  the  gutter ;  their  minds  would  be  en- 
lightened, their  hearts  formed,  their  characters  moulded ;  they 
would  be  fortified  against  the  fearful  dangers   incidental  to 
their  condition ;  and,  above  all,  they  would  be  taught  to  pre- 
serve and  cherish  that  maidenly  decorum,  that  propriety  of 
demeanour,  that  Christian  modesty,  which   is   the   brightest 
jewel  in  a  woman's  character.     Thus  trained,  in  time,  as  wives 
and  mothers, — poor  and  toiling,  and  exposed  to  sufferings  and 
temptation  though  they  may  be — they  would  exercise  a  whole- 
some influence  in  their  humble  households ;  their  husbands, 
united  to  them  with  the  Church's  sanction  and  blessing,  would 
be  beneficially  influenced  by  their  example ;  and,  above  all, 
tlieir  children's  early  culture  and  education,  on  which  so  much 
depends,  would  be  cared  for.     This  is  no  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation— no  mere  Utopian  dream.     It  is  a  reality — an  accom- 
plished fact,  among  a  corresponding  class,  who  are  so  fortimate 
as  to  come  under  the  influence,  either  direct  or  indirect^  of  con- 
ventual institutions.     Mr.  Mayhew  tells  us  that  he  has  made 
himself  well  acquainted  with  the  '  religious,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  condition '  of  the  Irish   street-folk.     '  As   I  had 
shown,'  says  he,  '  how  the  English  costermonger  neither  had  nor 
knew  any  religion  whatever,  it  became  my  duty  to  give  the 
reader  a  view  of  the  religion  of  the  Irish  street-sellers.     In 
order  to  be  able  to  do  so  as  truthfully  as  possible,  I  placed 
myself  in  communication  with  those  parties  who  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  me   the  best  information  on  the  subject.     The 
result  is  given  in  all  the  simplicity  and  impartiality  of  history.'* 

Almost  all  the  street- Irish  are  Roman  Catholics.  .  .  .  As  I  was 
anxious  to  witness  the  religious  zeal  that  characterizes  these  people, 
I  obtained  permission  to  follow  one  of  the  priests  as  he  made  his 
rounds  among  his  flock.  Everywhere  the  people  ran  out  to  meet  him. 
He  had  just  returned  to  them,  I  found,  and  the  news  spread  round,  and 
women  crowded  to  their  door-steps,  and  came  creeping  up  from  tlie 


*  Mayhew's  *  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor/  vol.  i.  p.  107. 
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cellars  through  the  trap  doors,  merely  to  curtsey  to  him.  One  old 
crone,  as  he  passed,  cried,  *  YouVe  a  good  father.  Heaven  comfort 
you ;  '  and  the  boys  playing  about  stood  still  to  watch  him.  .  .  . 
Even  as  the  priest  walked  along  the  street,  boys  running  at  full  speed 
would  pull  up  to  touch  their  hair,  and  the  stall-women  would  rise 
from  their  baskets ;  while  all  noise— even  a  quarrel — ceased  until  he 
had  passed  by.  Still  there  was  no  look  of  fejir  in  the  people.  He 
called  them  all  by  their  names,  and  asked  after  their  families,  and  once 
or  twice  the  '  father  *  was  taken  aside  and  held  by  the  button,  while 
i?ome  point  that  required  his  advice  was  whispered  in  his  ear. 

The  religious  fervour  of  the  people  whom  I  saw  was  intense.  At 
one  house  that  I  entered,  the  woman  set  me  marvelling  at  the  strength 
of  her  zeal,  by  showing  me  how  she  contrived  to  have  in  her  sitting- 
room  a  sanctuary  to  pray  before,  every  night  and  morning,  and  even  in 
the  day  *  when  she  felt  weary  and  lonesome.'  The  room  was  rudely 
enough  furnished,  and  the  only  decent  table  was  covered  with  a  new 
piece  of  varnished  cloth ;  still  before  a  rude  print  of  our  Saviour  there 
were  placed  two  old  plated  candlesticks,  with  the  copper  sinning 
through  ;  and  here  it  was  that  she  told  her  beads.  In  her  bed-room, 
too,  was  a  coloured  engraving  of  *  the  Ble&sed  Lady,'  which  she  never 
passed  without  curtseying  to.* 

Here  is  another  instance.  The  speaker  is  a  poor  Irish- 
woman, who  had  come  over  '  to  better  herself,'  telling  her  own 
story :  — 

'  I  was  tould  I'd  do  betther  in  London,  and  so,  glory  be  to  God  I  I 
have — perhaps  I  have.  I  knew  Mr.  — ,  he  porthers  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  I  made  him  out,  and  hilped  him  in  any  long  distance  of 
a  job.  As  Yd  been  used  to  farrumin\  I  thought  it  good  raison  I  should 
be  a  costcrmonger,  as  they  call  it  here.  I  can  read  and  write  too. 
And  some  good  Christian — the  heavens  light  him  to  glory  when  he's 
gone  ! — I  don't  know  who  he  was — advanced  me  \0s. — or  he  gave  it  me, 

so  to  spake,  through  Father '  (a  Roman  Catholic  priest).     *  We 

earn  what  keeps  the  life  in  us.  I  don't  go  to  markit,  but  buy  of  a  fair- 
dcalin'  man  — so  I  count  him — though  he's  harrud  sometimes.  I  can't 
till  how  many  Irishmen  is  in  the  thrade.  There's  many  has  been 
brought  down  to  it  by  the  famin'  and  the  changes.  I  don't  go  much 
among  the  English  street-dealers.  They  talk  like  haythens.  I  never 
miss  mass  on  a  Sunday,  and  they  don't  know  what  Uie  blessed  mnss 


*  Mayhew'd  *  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor,'  vol  i.  p.  107, 
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manes.  Fm  almost  glad  I  have  no  childer,  to  see  bow  they're  raircd 
here.  Indeed  sir,  they're  not  raired  at  all — they  run  wild.  They 
haven't  the  fear  of  God  or  the  saints.  They'd  hang  a  praste — glory  be 
to  God !  they  would.*  * 

In  the  next  extract,  we  have  honourable  testimony  borne  to 
the  fact,  that  these  poor  toilers  dearly  value  that  virtue,  in  the 
practice  of  which  Irish  women  hold  a  proud  pre-eminence. 

Very  few  of  these  women  (nor,  indeed,  of  the  men,  though  rather 
more  of  them  than  the  women)  can  read,  and  they  are  mostly  all 
wretchedly  poor;  but  the  women  present  two  characteristics,  which 
distinguish  them  from  the  London  costerwomen  generally — they  are 
chaste,  and,  unlike  the  '  coster-girls,'  very  seldom  form  any  connexion 
without  the  sanction  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  They  are  moreover 
attentive  to  religious  observances.' 

There  is  much  more  evidence  to  the  same  eflFect,  but  the 
above  extracts  are  quite  suflScient.  The  laborious  investigator 
and  disinterested  witness  by  whom  it  is  furnished,  thus  sums 
up : — 

We  have  now,  in  a  measure,  finished  with  the  metropolitan  coster- 
mongers.  We  have  seen  that  the  street  sellers  of  fish,  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  London  population  ;  the 
men,  women,  and  children  numbering  at  the  least  30,000,  and  taking 
as  much  as  2,000,000/.  per  annum.  We  have  seen,  moreover,  that  these 
are  the  principal  piurveyors  of  food  to  the  poor,  and  that  consequently 
they  are  as  important  a  body  of  people  as  they  are  numerous.  Of  all 
classes  they  should  be  the  most  honest;  since  the  poor,  least  of  all,  can 
afford  to  be  cheated  ;  and  yet  it  has  been  shown  that  the  consciences 
of  the  London  costermongers,  generally  speaking,  are  as  little  developed 
as  their  intellects :  indeed  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  these  men 
is  a  foul  disgrace  to  us,  laughing  to  scorn  our  zeal  for  the  *  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,'  and  making  our  many  societies  for  the 
civilization  of  savages  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  appear  like  *  a 
delusion,  a  mockery,  and  a  snare,'  when  we  have  so  many  people  sunk  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  barbarism  round  about  our  very  homes.  It  is  well 
to  have  Bishops  of  New  Zealand  when  we  have  Christianized  otir  own 
heathen  ;  but  with  30,000  individuals  in  merely  one  of  our  cities,  utterly 


*  Mayliew's  *  Londou  Labour  and  the  London  Poor/  vol.  i.  p.  106. 
^  Ibid.  p.  104. 
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creedless,  mindless,  and  principleless,  surely  it  would  look  more  like 
earnestness  on  our  part  if  we  created  Bishops  of  the  New  Cut,  and  sent 
'  right  reverend  fathers '  to  watch  over  the  *  care  of  soub'  in  the  Broad- 
way and  the  Brill.  If  our  sense  of  duty  will  not  rouse  us  to  do  this, 
at  least  our  regard  for  our  own  interests  should  teach  us  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  allow  this  vast  dungheap  of  ignorance  and  vice  to  seethe  and 
fust,  breeding  a  social  pestilence  in  the  very  heart  of  our  land.^ 

Here  is  something  for  England  to  do.  Here  is  a  wide  field 
for  her  zeal  and  charity.  There  are  some  who  would  take  into 
their  own  hands  the  regulation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  convents. 
There  are  some  again,  who,  if  they  had  the  power,  would  sweep 
off  the  face  of  the  land  those  institutions,  which  are  eminently 
educational,  and  diffuse  inestimable  benefits  to  the  poor,  and 
which  not  only  are  loved  and  cherished  by  the  millions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Catholic  subjects,  but  are  worthily  appreciated  by 
many  an  educated  Protestant,  who  has  visited  them,  and  judged 
for  himself.  Not  in  a  spirit  of  reproach — not  in  a  tone  of  re- 
crimination, but  in  all  kindliness — ^may  not  the  Catholics  sug- 
gest to  these  zealous  reformers  to  look  nearer  home  ?  Like  the 
philosopher  of  old,  intently  gazing  on  the  stars,  they  are,  to  all 
appearance,  wholly  unconscious  of  the  abyss  that  yawns  at  their 
feet.  The  costermongers  of  London,  whose  numbers  have 
largely  increased,  with  the  gigantic  growth  of  the  capital,  since 
Mr.  Mayhew  wrote,  now  some  twenty  years  ago,  are  only  a 
type  of  a  class  which  numbers  millions ;  and  they  are  fiEir  from 
being  the  worst.  In  our  mines,  and  factories,  and  brick- 
fields, in  the  toiling  life  of  some  of  our  agricultural  districts, 
there  are  multitudes  whose  minds,  as  far  as  Christian  education 
is  concerned,  are  a  blank — to  whom  the  saving  truths  and  pre- 
cepts of  revealed  religion  are  as  a  sealed  book.  Following  the 
instincts  of  their  passions,  without  guidance  or  control,  irritated 
by  their  privations,  bitterly  contrasting  their  condition  with 
the  lives  of  those  who  revel  in  wealth  and  luxury  around  them, 
and  extensively  imbued  with  those  principles  of  communism, 

*  Mayhew's  '  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor/  vol.  L  p.  100. 
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now  60  industriously  propagated  among  their   class    all   over 
Europe — for,  in  this  respect,  their  education  is  Tiot  neglected — 
they  constitute  an  element  in  our  society  fraught  with  peril, 
and  requiring  only  to  be  shaped  and  directed,  to  sweep  away 
the  altar  and  the  throne,  and  destroy  the  fabric  upreared  by 
centuries  of  persevering  industry  and  enterprise.     Halfpenny 
and  penny  newspapers  of  a  certain  school — cheap  publications, 
widely  diffused,  some  of  a  socialistic,  some  of  a  grossly  immoral 
tendency — the  penny  theatre  and  the  twopenny  *  hop ' — ^these 
are  the  literature,  this  the  academy  in  which  their  youthful 
minds  are  trained  and  formed.     Nothing  derogatory  is  here 
intended  to  the  isolated  exertions  of  good  zealous  men,  clerical 
and  lay,  and  excellent  ladies,  who  do  their  best  to  stay  tbe 
moral  pestilence — but  those  exertions  are  little  more  than  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  ocean.     Our  safety,  hitherto,  has  lain  in 
the  complete  want  of  organization  in  these  toiling  millions. 
That  organization  tliere  are  now  strenuous  efforts  to  supply — 
efforts  worthy  of  a  better  cause.     We  have,  of  late,  heard  much 
of  Irish   Fenianism.      British    Communism    looms,    a    much 
greater  danger,  before  us.     The  foiTuer  is  rather  political  than 
communistic.     It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  centuries  of  mis- 
government  and  oppression  ;  and,  with  an  uniform  system  of 
just  government,  now  happily  inaugurated,  another  generation 
will,  in  all  probability,  see  it  expire.     The  latter,  as  its  name 
imports,  is  altogether  communistic.     The  vast  majority  of  the 
j)coplo  of  Ireland  are  well  instructed  in  their  religion  ;  they 
love  tluit  religion,  and  venerate  its  ministers.   Now,  communism, 
as  we  liave  lately  seen  on  the  Continent,  levies  war  against  all 
religion  and  social  order.     In  Ireland,  whatever  the  faults  of 
the  people  may  be,  the  principles  of  communism   can   never 
extensively  prevail.     Let  any  Englishman  cross  St.  George's 
Channel,  and  examine,  and  judge  for  liimself.     Let  liim  take 
the  poorest  Irish  labourer,  the  street  cad,  tlie  little  girl  ragged 
and  bare-footed,  and  he  will  find,  as  a  rule,  that  not  only  are 
they  reli<^ious  at  heart,  but  they  are  well  actjuainted  with  tbe 
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principal  mysteries  of  religion.  He  will  further  find  that  tliey 
profoundly  reverence  the  ministers  of  their  Church,  to  whom 
they  look  up  as  trusted  guides  and  teachers.  Let  him  follow 
up  his  investigation,  and,  making  all  due  allowance  for  the 
work  of  a  zealous  priesthood,  he  will  trace  much  of  the  people 
being  so  well  instructed  to  the  early  training  of  the  convent 
schools.  With  their  mothers'  milk  they  have  imbibed  the 
truths  and  precepts  of  religion ;  for  each  of  those  poor  hard- 
working women  was  once  herself  a  convent  pupil,  and,  as  God 
blessed  her  with  children,  she  taught  them  what  she  had  learned 
when  a  child;  and  sent  them  to  be  similarly  edified  and  in- 
structed. 

We  have  seen  what  are  the  efforts  being  made  by  Go- 
vernment and  individuals,  to  extend,  as  widely  as  possible, 
the  blessings  of  education.  We  have  further  seen  how  far 
short  of  the  requirements  still  is  the  supply  of  elemcittary 
schools.  Fortunately,  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands  advocate  that  system  of  education  which  is  based 
on  religion.  In  carrying  out  the  work  of  education  among  the 
children  of  their  own  communion — in  grappling  with  such 
social  and  moral  evils  as  are  detailed  in  this  chapter,  what 
better  agents  can  there  be  than  those  religious  women,  who,  in 
a  spirit  of  zeal  and  self-sacrifice,  devote  their  lives  to  this  work, 
through  the  noblest  of  all  motives — tlfe  love  of  God  and  of 
their  neighbours  for  God's  sake  ?  But,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is 
not  alone  in  the  important  work  of  education  that  they  are 
continuously  engaged.  All  the  works  of  mercy,  spiritual  and 
cprporal,  are  embraced  in  the  circle  of  their  imtiring  labours. 
Here  we  have  no  heavy  staflf  expenses  ;  no  paid  officials.  The 
impaid  servants  of  the  poor  of  Christ,  they  work  not  through 
human  motives,  or  for  earthly  rewards.  Their  thoughts  are  not 
of  the  things  of  this  life.     Their  hopes  are  centered  in  heaven. 
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APPENDIX   I. 

A  CORK  NEWSPAPER  OP  ONE  HUNDRED  TEARS  AGO. 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  a  Cork  newspaper  of  one  hundred  years  ago  may 
prove  interesting  to  my  readers.     I  select  the  *  Hibernian  Chronicle/ 

*  printed  by  William  Flyn,  at  the  sign  of  Shakespear,  near  tlie  Ex- 
change/ 

It  was  published  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays ;  price  one  penny  each 
paper,  or  six  British  shillings  per  annum  to  town  subscribers.^  Each 
paper  contained  eight  pages,  size  quarto.  The  first  number  was  issued 
on  Monday,  October  23,  1769.  *  The  Printer'  invites  contributions  of 
letters,  essays,  and  articles  of  intelligence,  *  without  any  inquiry  from 
the  bearers.*  The  papers  generally  contained,  first,  some  literary 
contribution,  not  unusually  an  imitation  of  the  letters  or  essays  of  Uie 

*  Spectator ;  *  then  political  and  court  news,  with  much  London 
gossip  and  scandal,  in  which  the  initials  only  of  the  principal  actors 
(almost  always  royal  or  noble  personages)  are  given;  then  the 
contents  of  the  ^  British  Pacquet  which  arrived  last  night  and  brought 
the  Holland,  and  French  mails ; '  then  Dublin,  country,  and  Cork 
intelligence,  with  deaths  and  marriages  (births  are  very  rarely  given)  ; 
and,  finally,  advertisements,  more  literary  matter,  poetry,  and  letters 
to  *  the  Printer.'  The  term  *  Editor  *  appears  not  to  have  been  then  in 
use. 

Cork,  at  this  time,  had  its  almanack;  for  we  find  the  following 
advertisement  in  the  paper  of  October  26,  1769: — *  This  day  is 
published  by  the  Printer  of  this  Chronicle,  price  2d,,  Scanlan's  Book 
Almanack  for  the  year  1770/ 

Mr.  Flyn  appears  to  have  been  an  extensive  publisher,  chiefly  of 

'  Thus  it  would  appear  that  penny  papers  are  not  an  exclusively  modefn 
institution. 
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books  by  local  authors.  He  also  gives  a  goodly  list  of  several  of  the 
best  works  of  the  day,  which  he  offers  on  sale. 

We  have  likewise  advertisements  from  three  other  booksellers^  two 
in  Castle  Street,  and  one  *  next  door  but  one  to  Meeting  House  Lane 
in  the  Main  Street.* 

That  Balls  and  Concerts  were  in  vogue  then  as  they  are  now,  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  anuoimcement : — 

*  At  the  Assembly  Room  on  Wednesday,  October  3,  will  be  a  select 
performance  of  music,  to  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Ame,  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Musical  Society.  The  vocal  part  by  a  young  lady.  To 
conclude  with  the  Coronation  Antliem,  composed  by  Mr.  HandeL 
After  the  Concert  there  wiU  be  a  Ball,  to  begin  at  seven  o'clock. 
Tickets  at  three  British  shillings  each,  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Ame,  at 
Mrs.  Burners  iu  Coach  Street,  Hammond's  Marsh,  and  at  the  Exchange 
Coffee  House.     Cork,  September  24,  1770.' 

The  music  then  in  fashion  consisted  of  Handel's  overtures,  Corelli's 
concertos  and  sonatas,  the  concertos  of  Geminiani,  Albert],  Tessarini, 
Morigi,  and  Humphries,  and  Vivaldi's  *  select  harmony.'  These 
names  will  sound  strange  to  the  fair  admirers  and  performers  of  the 
music  of  Kossini,  Bellini,  Verdi,  Donizetti,  Meyerbeer  and  Balfe,  to 
whom  the  overtures  of  the  '  Beggar's  Opera,'  *  Thomas  and  Sally,' 
'  Daphne  and  Amintor,'  and  the  ^  Maid  of  the  Mill '  will  be  no  less 
unfamiliar :  — 

Tlie  ladies  of  the  present  day,  accustomed  to  Erard\s  and  Collard 
and  Collard's  beautiful  instruments,  will  be  amused  at  the  next  ad- 
vertisement :  — 

*  The  following  articles  to  be  sold  by  Patrick  Reynolds,  in  Fish 
Street.  Fortepianoes,  Guittars,  Violins;  with  strings  for  each.  Variety 
of  new  music,  and  good  harpsicord  wire.  Bassoons  and  oboe  reeds, 
fiddle  pins  and  bridges.'  , 

That  the  young  ladies  of  the  peiiod  were  afforded  an  opportmiity  of 
acquiring  more  solid  accomplishments  than  music  will  be  learned  from 
the  following  advertisement :  — 

'  ^arah  Seevers,  pastry  cook,  living  on  Tuckey's  Quay,  near  Tuckey's 
Bridge,  continues  to  teaeh  young  ladies  the  best  method  of  pickling, 
preserving,  potting,  collaring,  raising  paste,  pinching  napkins,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  housewifery  necessary  for  the  well  ordering  a  family. 
She  will  attend,  either  at  her  own,  or  at  the  houses  of  such  ladit  s  as 
are  pleased  to  employ  her.' 

As  cartes  de  visite  were  unknown  one  hundred  years  ago,  tie 
following  announcement,  on  authority,  must  have  been  not  without 
interest: — 
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Cork. 


*  We  can  with  good  autbority  acquaint  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
this  city,  that  Mr.  Pat  Cunningham,  statuar}',  famous  for  tiiking  like- 
nesses in  coloured  wax,  will  be  here  at  the  next  assizes/ 

Up  to  about  this  time,  almost  every  shop  had  its  sign-board,  by 
which  it  was  advertised  and  known  as  much  as  by  the  name  of 
its  owner.  Thus,  woollen  goods  might  be  bought  at  the  Unicom 
and  Shuttle,  between  Broad  Lane  and  the  Exchange,  or  at  the  Grey- 
hound, or  again  at  the  Blue  Hand  and  Golden  Horse  Shoe,  both  just 
inside  North  Gate,  or  at  the  Harp  and  Crown  near  the  Exchange,  or  at 
the  Half  Moon  and  Three  Stars,  between  Skiddy's  ciistle  and  Saint 
Peter's  Church ;  whilst  linens,  hosiery,  and  several  other  kinds  of 
goods  *  too  tedious  to  insert,*  were  to  be  had  at  the  Golden  Ball,  near 
the  Exchange,  or  at  the  Unicom,  opposite  Peter's  Church,  or  at  the 
Haven,  opposite  Christ's  Church,  or  at  the  Golden  Key,  in  the  Main 
Street,  opposite  Tuckey's  Lane,  or  at  the  sign  of  the  Three  Nuns,  on 
Hammond's  Marsh. 

A  most  attractive  shop  to  the  fair  sex  must  have  been  *  The  Three 
Kings,'  near  the  Exchange,  whore  were  to  be  had,  rich  flowered  silks 
of  the  newest  patterns,  silk  damasks  and  satins,  coloured  padusoys,  black 
padusoys,  and  armazeens,  poplins,  gold  and  silver  cuffings  and  robings, 
gold  and  silver  coxcombe  and  skeleton,  and  an  endless  variety,  which,  no 
doubt,  enabled  the  fair  promeuaders  of  the  Mall  to  present  as  attractive 
an  appesirance  as  their  great-great-granddaughters  do  in  our  day. 

Every  trade  was  thus  represented.  Jewellers,  booksellers,  hotel- 
keepers,  grocers,  bakers — all  displayed  their  respective  signs. 

These  numerous  sign-boards,  gaily  painted  and  blazoned,  and  pro- 
jecting into  the  streets,  had  a  peculiar  and  picturesque  eifect ;  but  they 
were  found  to  be  inconvenient,  and  wore  removed,  by  order  of  the 
autliorities,  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  about 
this  time.^ 

The  prisonefs  for  debt  appear  to  have  depended  altogether  on  their 
friends,  or  the  charitable  public  for  support ;  for  we  frequently  meet 
with  such  appeals  as  the  following,  under  date  September  13,  1770  : — 

*  The  poor  Debtors  in  North  Gaol,  being  in  a  famishing  condition, 
most  humbly  supplicate  Euccour  and  relief  from  the  charitable  and  well- 
disposed.  Benefactions  will  be  received  by  the  clergy  who  attend  the  jail.' 

*  3rd  of  George  III.,  chap.  17,  see.  50.  By  this  Act,  the  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs  had  power  to  order  the  removal  of  all  encroachments  or  nuisances 
in  the  streets  or  lanes  of  Cork,  or  to  have  them  removed  at  the  expense  of 
the  owners.    '  Irish  Statutes,'  vol.  ix.,  p.  102. 
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In  ihe  '  Chionxcle'  of  NoTember  16,  1769,  we  resd  : — 
*  Tbe  pcor  confined  Debtors  of  the  City  €raol,  b^ng  tweatj  in 
numScT.  Tvcnrn  their  sincere  thanks  (or  the  seftflooable  relief  from  ihe 
wor^ipiful  Mayor  of  Cork,  of  a  cirouie  of  beef  mnd  some  fish  ;  and  to 
IXv»>r  Bait  for  s  small  heifer.  AIbo  to  the  Reverend  William  Sandj- 
lord  Ktr  coe  guinea,  to  be  laid  oat  in  bread.* 

In  ihcc«  dars  the  law  of  libel  appears  not  to  have  had  the  — ™* 
icf.aesce  as  xn  our  times.  For  instance  in  the  paper  of  August  27, 
177«\  wo  read  : — 

*  I  cacnoa  the  public  not  to  entertain  P O  B ,  latelj  mj 

s^rrxni^  ht  proTing  hinwplf  the  most  imheard  of  Ijar  ever  bred  in 
MaIIow.  added  to  his  bong  a  diief.  As  he  eloped  from  me,  I  ofier 
on^  ^:nin«a  Toward  for  apprehen^ng  him. 

'  Mallow.  August  3,  1770.'  *  E F . 

"Hie  marriages,  both  in  Coik  and  Dablin,  were  annomiced  in  a  style 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  present  day :  for  instance : — 

*  (X-toSer  SiHh.  1770.    Last  week,  was  married  at  Ra&coonj  church, 

the  RcTeretid  J C ,  rector  of  Skull,  to  Miss  E H , 

cldetst   daughter  of  Doctor  W H ^^  of  Lower  Abbey  Street, 

Dublin,  a  joung  lady  possesKd  of  a  tralv  amiable  disposition,  sweetness 
of  temper,  centleneai  of  manners,  ddicacj  of  sentiment,  and  every 
valuer !e  aco^mpli^hment  requisite  to  make  the  marriage  state  com- 
;:^:*:t  b-irrv,  with  a  fortune  or5,V»00/.'  * 

•Or.  Nitiiriiv  the  27th  of  OctoKrr  (1770),  at  Rosc^riren,   to  the 

j\r.trAl  aa::<v»c::.-o.  cf  all  their  acquaintances.  R B of  B , 

K-*:  .   :."   M:»  J L .  a  most  a^^eable  young  lady,   with  a 

: .  nur.r  of  tl.ir: y  thousand  pounds.* 

'  Uvf:  Fri.'.ay.  a:  TuIlagTVtn,  Li«:utenant   S ,  late  of  a  man  of 

>\.ir,  :o  Mis?  B I- .  daughter  of  the  Reverend  R L ,  a 

\ourr  lAiv  cf  Bcau:v,  Merit,  and  Fortune.' 

•        •>.        .  . 

'  Y <.>*:< ro..iy     S^-'iU'mber   12ih,  1770.^  If M ,  junior.  Esq., 

r^  Mi>>  K C .  liaughter  of  F C ,  Esq.,  a  most  amiable 

\.v.r.^  lady.  wh.>>o  «na"*.<:  aoccmplishment  is  2.CK>0/.  fortune.' 

*  h\  DuMin.  Mr  J  P .  an  eminent  carpenter,  to  the  agreeable 

^ : :.  w  C .  cf  Onnond  Market.' 

Tr.o  ar.nounctn:entii  o?"  the  deaths  were  generally  in  accordance  with 
tl.o  t:mo-hvnoun?d  maxini.  '  De  rcortuis,  nil  nisi  bonum.'  Howerer, 
:r.  <cn:e  instance*  we  are  told  that  the  deceased  was  *  a  man  of  fidr 
v}'.arac:tr/  Whatever  the  import  of  these  words*  one  hundred  years 
Is  JO,  in  «.  ;:r  days  ihey  convey  rather  over-qualified  praise.     The  wealth 

*  Evir.  where  the  pararraphs  art  highly  laQdatonr.  I  deem  it  right  to 
give  only  the  initials,  rather  than  the  names  in  folL 
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left  after  them  by  deceased  citizens  appears  to  have  been  considered, 
in  some  instances,  a  matter  of  as  much  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
paper  as  the  fortunes  of  the  '  amiable,  agreeable,  and  accomplished  ' 
young  ladies,  whose  marriages  are  recorded.  The  *  eminence*  of  the 
departed,  in  their  several  professions  or  trades,  is  occasionally  sot 
forth. 

*  Died. 

*  This  day,  August  27th,  1770,  at  his  house  on  Lavit*s  Island,  N 

L ,  Esq.,  said  to  be  worth  100,000/.' 

*  Saturday,  in  Mallow  Lane,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mac  A ,  a  Romish 

clergyman,  and  a  gentleman  universally  regarded  for  his  morals  and 
piety.' 

*  Yesterday,  in  Pike's  Lane,  Mr.  J C ,  staymaker,  a  man 

of  fair  character,  and  many  years  sexton  of  Saint  Peter's  parish.' 

*  February  26th,  1770,  at  Daunt's  Bridge,  Mr.  A Mc  C , 

formerly  an  eminent  peruke  maker.' 

'Friday,  in  Cross  Street,  Mr.  J S ,  clothier,  a  man  of  very 

fair  character.' 

*  Some  time  ago,  at  Placentia  in  Newfoundland,  R—  W , 

Esq.,  a  native  of  this  kingdom,  worth  100,000/.' 

'  In  Abbey  Street,  Dublin,  Mrs.  L ,  un  eminent  mantua-maker.' 

I  conclude  my  extracts  with  the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
chivalrous  conduct  of  a  highwayman.  In  the  *  Chronicle '  of  December 
11,  1769. 

*We  hear  from  Mallow,  that  a  gentleman  near  that  place  had  a 
hundred  pounds  to  pa}'  at  the  Custom-house,  and  hearing  that.Thunder 
the  noted  robber  was  in  the  country,  he  hid  the  money  in  a  part  of 
the  house,  which  his  servant  went  and  told  the  robber,  and  said  if  he 
came  at  night  he  would  let  him  into  the  housa  Thunder  told  him  he 
was  engaged  on  other  business  that  night,  and  next  day  he  went  to  the 
gentleman,  told  him  the  sum  and  where  it  was  hid,  advising  him  to  go 
and  pay  it,  or  he  would  be  robbed  by  other  persons,  as  his  servant  had 
proved  himself  to  be  a  great  rogue.' 

The  tragical  death  of  Thunder  followed  soon  aft^er,  for  we  read  in 
the  paper  of  February  15,  1770  : — 

*  Last  Tuesday,  the  noted  highway  robber,  known  by  the  name  of 
Thunder,  who  has  been  the  terror  of  this  county  for  a  considerable 
time  past,  was  shot  in  endeavouring  to  escape  being  taken  at  a  place 
within  two  miles  of  Mallow,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
gentlemen.  This  day,  his  body  was  brought  into  this  city  for  a  publio 
example.'  • 
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APPENDIX  11. 

CORK  HARBOUR)  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cork,  one  hundred  years  ago,  extensively  arailed 
themselves,  as  their  descendants  do  at  present,  of  the  great  adyantages 
for  health  and  recreation,  afforded  by  their  river  and  harboar.  The 
Cork  Water  Club,  as  it  was  originally  called,  now  the  Royal  Cork 
Yacht  Club,  is  the  oldest  yacht  club  in  the  United  Kingdom,  having 
been  established  in  1720.  The  number  of  niembers  was,  for  several 
years,  restricted  to  twenty- five.  These  were  generally  owners  of 
yachts,  and  were  called  captains.  The  club  was  presided  over  by  an 
admiral,  who  was  sup|>orted  by  a  vice-admiral,  and  had  a  chaplain, 
and  *  other  inferior  officers.'  The  club  owned  the  island  of  Hawl- 
boline,*  on  the  highest  point  of  which  stood  a  massive  square  castle, 
adjoining  which  was  a  banqueting  house,  where  the  members  held 
their  meetings  and  dined,  and,  on  some  occasions,  entertained  the 
judges  of  assize.*  No  trifling  matter  was  this  last  to  the  high  sheriff?  of 
the  time,  as  the  island  was  thirteen  miles  from  the  city,  and  the  means 
of  locomotion  at  their  command  for  the  double  journey  of  their  Lord- 
ships, were  very  different  indeed  from  the  facilities  afforded  their  suc- 
cessors at  present,  by  half-hourly  trains  and  steamers.     One  member 

*  Tbo  Yioytd  Cork  Yacht  Club  now  numbers  337  ordinaiy,  and  100  hono- 
rary meinbors.  Of  these  latter  IG  are  without  payment  of  subscription, 
and  84  with  payment.  There  are  77  yachts.  The  admiral  and  vice- 
admiral  are  elected  by  the  club,  and  although,  strictly  speaking,  the  election 
is  annual,  they  hold  office  a^  long  as  they  please.  On  club  days,  however, 
each  yacht  owner,  in  his  rotation,  acts  a<»  admiral  of  the  day,  and  gives  his 
sailing  orders  to  the  fleet.     Such  was  the  case  formerly  also. 

^  The  cattle  of  Hawlboline  wiis  erected  in  1601,  by  the  Lord  Deputy 
Mountjoy  and  Sir  Gei)rge  Carew,  Lord  President  of  Munster.  It  was 
intended  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour,  and  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  a  constable,  whose  pay  was  *  one  shilling  and  two  pence  per  diem.*  It 
wa-  a  square  fortification,  with  four  bulwarks  and  curtains  :  in  the  middle 
stood  a  castle  twenty-two  feet  square  within  the  walls,  ascended  to  by  steps, 
and  defended  by  a  small  drawbridge.  The  builder's  name  was  Paul  Ive. 
This  castle  was  tnlcen  down  in  1801,  when  Government  built  extensive 
stores  on  the  island  for  the  use  of  the  Ordnance  and  lloyal  Navy.  *  In  this 
island,' writes  Doctor  Smith  in  1760,  'a  party  of  gentlemen,  some  years 
ago,  built  a  banqueting-house,  and  called  themselves  the  Water  Club, 
having  several  fine  pleasure  boat«,  most  of  which  carried  guns,  colour*,  kc 
Tlu*y  appointed  their  admiral  and  vice-admiral  in  this  little  fleet,  which 
ran  several  races.  The  day  gent-rally  concluded  with  firing  of  guns,  feiist- 
in-.r.  Sec.:     '  Ilistoiy  of  Cork/  vol.  i.,  p.  103. 
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had  charge  of  the  goods  and  materials  of  the  club,  and  he  was  called 
the  knight  of  the  island.  On  a  club  day,  no  person,  not  a  member, 
was  suffered  to  land  in  the  island,  unless  by  leave  of  the  admiral ;  and 
it  was  ordered,  that  the  knight  of  the  island  for  the  time  being,  should 
suffer  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever  to  go  into  the  club  room,  unless 
brought  by  a  member,  or  by  an  order  of  five  members,  at  least,  under 
their  hand$>,  on  pain  of  being  cashiered.  No  captain  could  bring  any 
stranger  to  the  club,  unless  the  said  stranger  had  lain  at  his  house  the 
night  before.  This  rule  did  not  extend  to  the  admiral,  who  had  a  right 
to  invite  whom  he  pleased. 

On  the  top  of  the  castle,  on  club  days,  from  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  floated  the  flag  of  the  club,  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
fifth  rule,  was  *  an  Union  flag  with  the  royal  Irish  harp  and  crown,  on  a 
green  field  in  the  centre.'  *  , 

The  club  was  highly  convivial,  each  member  being  boimd  to  enter- 
tain, in  his  turn,  in  course  of  seniority  :  otherwise  the  secretary  was 
.  to  provide  a  dinner,  the  cost  of  which  was  to  be  paid  by  the  member 
whose  turn  it  would  be  to  attend — on  pain  of  expulsion.  There  were 
minute  regulations  for  these  entertainments ;  such  as,  '  that  no  admiral 
do  bring  more  than  two  dishes  of  meat  for  the  entertainment  of  the  club, 
and  that  no  admiral  presume  to  bring  more  than  two  dozen  of  wine  to  his 
treat '  ^  ;  *  for  it  has  always  been  deemed  a  breach  of  the  ancient  rules 
and  constitutions  of  the  club,  except  when  my  Lords  the  Judges  are 
invited.'  On  April  21,  1737,  it  was  ordered,  that  for  the  future, 
except  the  company  exceed  the  number  of  fifteen,  no  man  be  allowed 
more  than  one  bottle  to  his  share,  and  *  a  peremptory.'  * 

^  The  author  has  in  his  po^isessio^  an  oil  painting  by  Van  Hagen,  repre- 
senting Cork  harbour  on  a  club  day,  in  1 737.  The  square  castle  of  Hawl- 
boline;  with  its  green  flag  flying,  is  a  conspicuous  object  In  the  foreground 
are  some  large  high-pooped  ships,  one  of  them  a  man-of-war.  The  yachts 
appear  to  be  all  small  craft  of  from  ten  to  twenty  tons,  of  the  hooker  build, 
only  partly  decked,  carrying  a  hi(rh  mainsail,  foresail  and  jib.  Some  of 
them  bear  the  Union  on  a  small  flag-staff  at  the  point  of  the  bowsprit,  and 
a  pennant  at  the  mast-head.  Besides  this,  in  obedience  to  the  rule,  the 
admiral  of  the  day  wore  at  his  mast-head  '  a  proper  small  flag,'  in  order  to 
bo  better  distinguished.  In  this  picture,  the  town  of  Cove  is  a  fringe  of 
houses  on  the  shore,  commencing  at  the  west  point  of  what  is  now  called 
the  Beach,  from  which  also  extend  a  number  of  small  cottages  up  the  hill, 
in  the  ravine,  to  where  the  Admiralty  House  now  stands. 

'  '  Admiral '  here  appears  to  mean  the  admiral  of  the  day,  who,  we  may 
infer,  entertained  the  club  at  dinner,  in  his  rotation,  on  the  same  day  that 
he  commanded  the  fleet. 

'  '  A  peremptory '  was  one  additional  bottle  for  the  whole  party. 
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The  sailings  of  the  yachts  were  fixed  for  e^^ery  spring  tide,  from  the 
first  spring  tide  of  April  to  the  last  of  September,  both  iDcluaiTe.  On 
those  occasions,  in  fine  weather,  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  the 
fashion  and  beauty  of  the  city ;  and  Cove  became,  as  at  present,  on 
club  days,  a  centre  of  gaiety  and  enjoyment.^  The  fine  expanse  of  the 
harbour,  dotted  over  with  numerous  boats,  full  of  companj,  with  gay 
flags  flying  and  music  playing,  the  tiny  yachts,  with  their  pure  white 
canvas  spread,  like  sea-birds  on  the  wing,  the  gaily  dressed  rigging  of 
the  ships  at  anchor,  which  generally  displayed  their  bunting  on 
such  occasions,  all  combined  with  the  exquisite  scenery,  had  a  most 
pleasing  and  enlivening  effect. 

The  yachts  of  those  days  were,  in  their  lines  and  sailing  qualities, 
full  a  century  behind  the  beautiful  crafl  that  now  form  our  several 
yacht  stiuadrons;  but  in  rich  decoration  and  gilding  they  were  &r 
beyond  us.     Their  expenditure  of  gunpowder  in  salutes  and  signals 
was  something  wonderful.     Every  signal  from  the  admiral  to  the  fleet, 
or  to  any  particular  boat,  was  made  by  flag,  and  a  gun,  or  two  or  more 
guns,  fired.     Any  one  of  the  fleet,  on  joining,  was  bound  to  salute  the 
admiral.     If  they  had  not  guns,  they  were  to  give  three  cheers,  which 
were  to  be  returned  by  the  admiral ;  and  then  one  cheer,  to  be  returned 
by  the  captain  so  saluting.     The  admiral  of  the  day  appears  to  have 
exercised  despotic  power :  for  instance,  by  the  sailing  orders,  if  a  cap- 
tain, on  any  extraordinary  occasion,  should  want  to  go  out  of  the  line 
and  away,  he  was  to  show  his  ensign  in   liis  shrouds,  and    fire  a  gun  ; 
the  admiral,  if  he  gave  him  leave,  was  to  «how  a  wliite  flag,  and  fire  a 
gun ;   if  not,  a  red  flag.     Again,  if  a  captain   had   anybody  very  sick 
on  board  him,  and  wantod  to  go  to  the  island,  he  was  to  make  a  waft 
in  his  ensign,  to  lower  his  pendant  half  down,  and  fire  a  gun.     If  he 
got  the  adniiral's  leave,  he  would  be  shown  a  white  flag  ;  if  not,  a  red 
flag,  and   a  gun   fired.     We   may  well   imagine  the   deep  anxiety  cm 
board  the  yacht  in  question,  on  such  occasions — how  eagerly  the  adnii- 
ral's response  was  awaited — how  joyfully  read,  if  *  a  white  flag  shown  ' 
— how  bitter  the  disappointment,  and  how  pitiable  the  prolonged  suf- 
lering  of  the  sea-sick  landsman  whom  the  captain  had  on  board,  if  the 
admiral's   decision   was  exj)ressed  in  *  a  red   flag  shown,  and  a  gun 
lired '  ! 

The  several  fines  inflicted  appear  to  have  been  turned  to  account,  to 
meet  this  great  expenditure  of  gunpowder.  For  instance,  for  the 
absence  of  a  boat  on  club  day,  the  captain   was  fined   one   Englisli 

*  The  name  wa?^  changed  from  Cove  to  Queenstown,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Queen's  visit  in  1849,  it  being  the  first  part  of  Ireland  Her  MajestT 
ever  set  her  foot  on. 
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crown,  towards  buying  gunpowder  ibr  the  use  of  the  fleet,  and  for 
being  late  at  the  rendezvous  at  Spithead,  a  British  half-crown,  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  following  is  the  description,  by  an  eyewitness,  of  the  scene  in 
Cork  Harbour,  on  a  club  day,  one  hundred  years  ago  : — *  I  shall  now 
acr|uaint  your  Lordships  with  a  ceremony  they  have  in  Cork.  It  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  Doge  of  Venice  wedding  the  sea.  A  set  of 
worthy  gentlemen,  who  have  formed  themselves  into  a  body,  which 
tliey  call  the  Water  Club,  proceed  a  few  leagues  out  to  sea,  in  a  number 
of  little  vessels,  which,  for  painting  and  gilding,  exceed  the  King's  yachts 
It  Greenwich  and  Deptford.  Their  Admiral,  who  is  elected  annually, 
and  hoists  his  flag  on  board  his  little  vessel,  loads  the  van,  and  receives 
the  honours  of  the  flag.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  fall  into  their  proper 
stations,  and  keep  their  line  in  the  same  manner  as  the  King's  ships. 
The  fleet  is  attended  with  a  prodigious  number  of  boats,  which,  with 
their  colours  flying,  drums  beating,  and  trumpets  sounding,  forms 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  splendid  sights  your  Lordships  can 
conceive.'  * 
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PAPAL     BULLS    AND     BRIEFS. 

A  Papal  Bull  is  so  culled  from  the  Latin  bulla,  the  boss  or  seal 
attached  to  it.  It  is  written  on  parchment  and  sealed  with  lead,  and 
issued  by  orders  of  the  Pope  from  the  Roman  chancery.  One  side  of 
the  leaden  seal  is  impressed  with  the  heads  of  the  Apostles,  Saints 
Peter  and  Paul ;  and  the  other  with  the  name  of  the  Pope  and  the 
year  of  his  pontificate.  Bulls  are  issued  for  the  celebration  of  jubi- 
lees, and  concerning  doctrine,  and,  in  such  cases,  are  addressed  to 
the  Universal  Church.  Bulls  are  also  issued  for  the  consecration  of 
Bishops,  and  such  other  solemn  objects.  They  are  generally  desig- 
nated from  the  first  word  or  few  words.  For  instance,  the  famous 
Bull  UnigenituSf  issued  by  Pope  Clement  XL,  in  September  1713, 
commencing  with  the  words,  *  Unigenitus  Dei  Jilius,^  This  Bull  con- 
demns one  hundred  and  ten  propositions  extracted  fi*om  the  book  of 
Pere  Quesnel,  entitled  *Le  Nouveau  Testament  avec  dcs  reflexions 
morales,'   &c.     Decisions  such   as   those   contained  in  tliis  Bull  are 

*  'Tour  through  Ireland  by  Two  English  Gentlemen,*  p.  118.      London, 
J.  Koberts  in  Warwick  Lane,  1708. 
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binding  on  all  Catholics,  being  pronounoed  by  the  Pope,  ex  Cathedrij 
as  head  and  teacher  of  the  Universal  Charch,  and  thej  have  the  woe 
weight  as  if  they  emanated  from  a  General  Council.     This  is  no  new 
doctrine.      '  Roma   locuta   est ;    causa  finita  est,^  was  an  establidied 
principle  in  the  days  of  Saint  Augustine,  and  had  come  down  to  tbat 
period  from  the  Apostolic  times.     It  has  however  been  clearly  defined 
in  the  Apostolic  Constitution  recently  published  in  the  Vatican  Council, 
which  is  binding  on  all  Catholics,  and  which  declares  the  successor  of 
Saint  Peter  to  be,  by  Divine  assistance,  preserved  from  error,  when- 
ever  he  defines  ex  Cathedra  doctrines  concerning  &ith  and  morals. 
^  Ex  Cathedrd'  means,  from  his  throne,  as  Pope — in  his  official,  not 
his  individual  capacity.     For  instance,  a  Pope  may  write  a  book  on 
theology,  and  may  err;    for  here  he  acts  in  his  individual  capacity 
only  ;  but  when  he  pronounces  ex  Cathedrdy  the  Catholic  belief  is,  that 
lie  cannot  err.     Refore  he  so  pronounces,  he  is  bound,  imder  pain  of 
sin,  to  consult  his  canonists.     But,  even  should  he  not  consult  them, 
altliough  he  commits  sin  by  not  doing  so.  Catholics  hold  that  he  is 
still  infallible,  for  the   Catliolic  faith  is,  that  when  the  Pope  speaks 
officially  as  head  and  teacher  of  the  Universal  Church,  on  any  question 
of  fiiith  or  morals,  he  is,  under  any  circumstances,  preserved  from  error 
by  tlie  Holy  Ghost 

A  Brief,  from  the  Latin  brevis,  is,  as  the  word  indicatef^  a  more  con- 
cise document  than  a  Bull,  and  is  a  letter  addressed  by  His  Holiness, 
to  princes  bishops,  magistrates,  or  ommunities,  about  any  important 
atfiiir.  It  is  written  on  paper,  sealed  with  red  wax,  with  the  imj>ressof 
tlio  fisliornian,  or  Saint  Peter  in  a  boat.  It  is  signed  by  the  Secretary 
i»f  Briefs,  or  the  Cardinal  Penitentiary.  Briefs  terminate  thus — *  Given 
ai  Kome,  under  the  fislierman's  ring,*  &c. 
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i'KUEMONIES    OF    KELIGIOUS     RECEPTION    AND    PROFESSION. 

Order  of  the  Ceremony  of  Reception  (  Taking  the  White  Veil). 

The  lady  who  is  to  take  the  religious  habit,  having  made  the  usual 
preparation,  receives  the  Holy  Communion  on  the  nu^ming  fixed  for 
Iior  Keception.  The  same  morning,  all  the  nuns  offer  up  their  commu- 
nions for  her  intention. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  all  tlie  nuns  assi'mble  in  the  outer  choir,  clad 
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in  their  church  cloaks,  with  lighted  candles.  The  nuns  on  tlie  right 
side  hold  the  candle  in  the  right  hand,  those  on  the  other,  in  the  left. 
When  the  procession  is  being  formed,  the  Novice  Elect,  now  attired  in 
a  secular  dress,  usually  of  the  richest  white  silk  or  satin,  kneels  to  ask 
the  blessiDg  of  the  Superioress,  and  the  name  she  is  to  receive  in 
Religion.* 

When  the  Bishop  and  his  assistants  are  ready,  intimation  is  given  to 
the  chaimtress,  and  she  commcDces  the  hymn,iiO  Gloriosa  Virginum,* 
which  is  sung  by  the  choir.  AHer  the  first  verse,  the  procession  enters 
the  choir  in  the  following  order  : — 

Cross-bearer. 

I^ostulants,  two  and  two. 

Novices. 

Professed  Nuns. 

Mother  Assistant.        Novice  elect.        Mother  Superior. 

On  arriving  at  the  grate,'  they  genuflect  before  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. Then  the  Mother  Superior  and  Mother  Assistant  retire  to  their 
places,  leaving  the  Novice  Elect  on  her  knees. 

The  hymn  being  finished,  the  Bishop,  whose  mitre  has  been  taken 
ofif  by  the  attendant,  sings  the  versicle  and  prayer.  He  then  blesses 
the  wax  candle,  which  is  ]aid4)n  the  epistle  side  of  the  altar.  lie  next 
incenses  the  candle,  and  sprinkles  it  with  holy  water,  afler  which  he 
approaches  the  grate  with  his  assistants,  and  presents  it  lighted  to  the 
Novice  Elect,  who  receives  it  kneeling,  first  kissing  the  Bishop*s  hand 
and  then  the  candle,  and  remains  until  the  following  prayer  is 
ended : — 


AcciPB,  filia  charissimii,  lumen 
corporale,  in  signum  luminis  interi- 
oris^  ad  repellendas  omnes  tenebras 
ignorantise,  vel  erroris:  ut  lumine 
Divini  sapientise  illustrata,  cum 
fervore  Sancti  Spiritus,  Jesu  Chris- 
ti,  Ecclesisd  sponsi,  seternum  con- 
sortium merearis,  qui  vivit  et  regnat 


Receive,  dearly  beloved  daughter, 
this  corporal  light,  as  an  emblem  of 
the  inward  light,  to  dispel  all  the 
darkness  of  ignorance,  or  error; 
that,  illuminated  by  the  light  of 
Divine  wisdom,  with  the  fervuur  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  thou  mayest  deserve 
to  be  eternally  united  with  Jesus 


'  This  is  a  matter  of  form,  as  the  novice  generally  selects  her  own  name 
in  religion,  of  course  consulting  the  mother  superior,  and  taking  a  name  not 
already  borne  by  another  member  of  the  community.  All  nuns  take  the 
name  of  Mary  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  which  they  add  severally 
their  distinctive  names ;  such  as  sister  Mary  Joseph,  sister  Mary  Xavier, 
sister  Mary  Scholastica,  &c. 

^  The  grate  is  a  small  lattice-work  door  or  window  in  the  open-work 
screen  separating  the  choir  horn  the  chapel. 
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CU3L  EH«7  F^iT^.  3i  Tnrvtf^  ^j'mAmk     Ckik^  tlw  ^pouw  of  the  Ckmeb, 
Spinci::^  SiaccL   LV^sk    p«r  oiouu     vko  linetk  and  raigiietli  wi&  Qoi 

tW  Fmkm  m  the  unity  of  the  Eotj 


Th«  flerDoa  sollows.  the  N^yrke  E&ed  being  eoetcd  in  the  middle  of 
ihtf  choir. 

The  seRBoa  beia^  endmL  the  Xoiiee  Bleet  is  oondnoted  faj  the 
Modfeipr  Siip«nor  and  Hosher  AnnelaBt  to  the  gimte,  where,  kneelii^, 
4h«  »  iuPBirvctted  br  the  Buhcp  ^who  ween  hie  miftre)  ee  fbllowa : — 

BMuf.^}lj  AJM,  what  do  yoa  dfiwi  ? 

X'j^w  £■«<.— The  OKICT  of  God,  e^d  tibe  Holj  HiMt  of  Religion. 

AwdupL — U  ic  with  TOOT  own  fitee  will  end  eoBMot  70a  demand  the  Holj 
ILibic  of  Relx^ooL  !^ 

.VMTMr  £fai<~Y«f«^  mj  Lfxd. 

JUu^— ReT«Kai  Mother^  have  jon  made  the  neeeeaarj  Lnqniries,  and 
an?  vou  dactftied  'r 

Bukif^—ilj  child,  haw  voa  a  im  intentiaB  to  penerere  in  Religion  to 
the  end  of  joar  life :  and  do  von  hofe  to  haTe  aafBdent  atrength  to  cany 
cooatantlT  the  swvet  johe  of  our  Loid  Jeena  Christy  aolely  for  the  love  aod 
fear  of  God? 

Atf new  JlMi.— Reiying  on  the  OMtcy  of  God,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  ao. 

« 

The  mitre  being  taken  offl  the  Bidiop  rising  aajs : — 

Bishop Quod  IVue  in  te  iaca^pt^         Buk^ — What   God     has    com- 

ip<k>  perdciat.  menced  in  yon  may  He  perfect 

yocice  Eltft. — Amen.  A^'iriicv  JSeet, — ^Amen. 

2ftL<A(;^.— Kxuat  te  Ujmlnus  Tete-         BitAop. — May   the    Lord    baniah 

rem  honuneoi  cum  actibus  suLk  from  you  the    old    man   with  his 

SocM  JS/*if.— .Vmen.  workib 

XMice  Elect, — Amen. 

The  Novice  Elect  then  retire^  accompanied  by  the  Mother  Superior 
aod  Mother  Assistant,  to  put  off  the  secular  dress.  Meanwhile  the 
CXIIL,  XV.,  and  LXXXIII.  Psakns  are  sung  by  the  choir. 

The  Bishop  blesses  the  habit,  sprinkles  it  with  holy  water  and  in- 
censes it.  It  is  then  given  to  one  of  the  nuns  to  take  to  the  Novice 
Elect. 

The  Bi»liop  next  blesses  the  veil,  which  is  of  fine  white  linen, 
sprinkles  it  with  holy  water,  and  incenaea  it. 

The  novice  re-enters  the  choir,  clothed  in  the  habit,  bearing  in  her 
hand  the  wax  candle  lighted,  and  accompanied  by  the  Mother  Supe- 
rior and  Mother  Assistant.  Meanwhile  the  antiphon  '  Quia  est  ista '  is 
sung. 
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The  Novice,  on  her  return,  makes  a  genuflection  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  and  kneeling,  receives  the  Bishop^s  blessing. 

She  next  receives  the  cincture  from  the  Bishop,  and  i«  girded  with 
it  bj  the  Mother  Superior,  while  the  Bishop  repeats  the  following 
prayer : — 


CuH  esses  junior,  cingebas  te,  et 
ambalabas  ubi  volebas  ;  cum  autem 
senueris,  alius  te  cioget :  in  nomine 
Patris,  et  Illii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti 
Amen. 


Whbn  thou  wast  younger,  thou 
didst  gird  thyself,  and  didst  walk 
where  thou  wouldst ;  but  when  thou 
shalt  be  old  another  shall  gird  thee  : 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son^  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.   Amen. 


The  Novice  again  kneels,  while  the  Bishop  places  the  blessed  veil  on 
her  head,  saying : — 


AcciPE  velum  candidum,  signum 
intemsB  puritatis,  ut  sequaris  agnum 
sine  macula,  et  ambules  cum  eo  in 
albis  ;  in  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et 
Spiritus  Sancti.    Amen. 


Receive  the  white  veil,  the  em- 
blem of  inward  purity,  that  thou 
mayest  follow  the  I^mb  without 
spot,  and  mayest  walk  with  him  in 
white ;  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son^  and  of  the  Holy 
Qbost.    Amen. 


The  Novice  remains  kneeling,  while  the  Mother  Superior  fastens  the 
veil.  She  then  receives  the  church  cloak,  which  she  presents  to  the 
Mother  Superior,  who  clothes  her  with  it,  the  Bishop  saying  the 
following  prayer  : — 


Heddat  tibi  Dominus  stolam  im- 
mortalitatis,  quam  perdidisti  in  prse- 
varicatione  primi  parentis — in  no- 
mine Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus 
Sancti.    Amen. 


Mat  the  Lord  restore  to  thee  the 
robe  of  immortality,  which  thou 
didst  lose  in  the  prevarication  of  thy 
first  parent — in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 


The  Novice,  thus  clothed,  makes  first  a  bow  to  the  Mother  Superior, 
then  genufiects  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  afterwards  places  her- 
self on  her  knees.  The  Mother  Assistant  gives  her  the  wax  candle, 
and  the  Bishop  sprinkles  her  with  holy  water,  and,  extending  his  hands 
over  her,  says  aloud :  — 


V.  Dominus  vobiscum. 
R.  £t  cum  spiritu  tuo. 

Orsmus. 
Adesto,  Domlne,  supplicationibus 
nostris,  et  hanc  famulam  tuam,  cui 
in  tuo  sancto  nomine  habitum  hujus 


V.  The  Lord  be  with  you. 
R.  And  with  thy  spirit 

Let  its  prat. 
Attekd,  O  Lord^  to  our  supplica- 
tions^ and  vouchsafe  to  bless  this  Thy 
servant,  whom^  in  Thy  holy  name, 
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8acr»  Religionia  iniposuiinus,  bene- 
dioere  digneris,  et  presta,  ut,  te 
largiente,  devota  in  Ecclesia  pereis- 
tat,  et  yitam  seternam  mereatur, 
per  Christum  Dominum  nnstnira. 
Amen. 

The  Novice,  standing,  says  : — 

Regnum  mundi,  et  omnem  oma- 
tum  socculi  contempsii  propter  amo- 
rem  Domini  nostri,  Jesu  Christi, 
quern  vidi,  quern  aniavi,  in  qui'm 
crcdidi,  quern  dilexi. 


we  have  arrayed  in  the  habit  of  this 
holy  order,  and  grant  that,  by  Thj 
bounty,  she  may  devoutly  pene- 
vere  in  the  Church,  and  merit  eUst- 
nal  life,  through  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


The  kingdom  of  the  world,  and 
all  the  grandeur  of  this  earth,  I  hare 
despised,  for  the  love  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  I  have  seen, 
whom  I  have  loved,  in  whom  I  have 
believed,  and  towards  whom  mj 
heart  indineth. 


The  choir  repeats  the  same. 

Tiie   Novice   retires   a   few   steps,  and    sings   alternately  with  the 
choir  : — 

Nouioe, — Eructavit  cur  meum  ver-  Novice. — My  heart  hath  uttered  t 

bum  bonum  :    dico  ego  opera  mea      good  word :    I  speak  my  works  to 


IlegL 

Choir, — Quem  vidi,  quern  amavi, 
in  quem  credidi,  quem  dilexi. 


Xovtce. — Elegi    abjecta     esse     in 
domo  Domini  mei,  Jesu  Christi. 

C7ioir, — Quem  vidi,  &c.,  as  before. 

Novice. — Gloria  Patri,  et  Filio,  et 

Spiritui  Sancto. 

Choir. — Quem  vidi,  &c.,  as  before. 


the  King. 

Choir. — Whom  I  have  seen,  whom 
I  have  loved,  in  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved, and  towards  whom  my  heart 
inclineth. 

Novice. — I  have  chosen  to  be  an 
abject  in  the  house  of  my  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

Choir. — Whom  I  have  seen,  &c., 
as  before. 

Novice. — Glory  be  to  the  Father, 
and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Choir.  —  Whom  I  have  seen,  Ac, 
as  before. 


Here  the  Novice  kneels  down,  gives  her  caudle  to  the  Mother  As- 
sistant, and  prostrates  herself.  The  clergy  and  nuns  kneel,  and  the 
hymn  *  Voni  Creator  Spiriius'  is  sung  by  the  choir. 

The  hymn  being  finished,  the  clergy  and  nuns  rise  and  turn  to  the 
altar  ;  the  Novice  still  remaining  prostrate,  wliile  tlie  Bishop  recites  the 
appropriate  prayers. 

The  Ui.^shop  then  sprinkles  the  Novice  with  holy  water ;  the  Mother 
Assistiint  directs  her  to  rise,  making  with  her  a  genuflection   to  the 
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Blessed  Sacrament,  and  conducts  her  to  the  Mother  Superior,  to  whom 
she  kneels,  and  who  raises  and  cordially  embraces  her.  The  Novice 
then  embraces  the  other  nuns,  making  an  inclination  before  and  after 
to  each,  as  she  does  so.  She  receives  her  candle  from  the  Mother 
Assistant,  and  takes  her  place  among  the  nuns. 

The  candles  are  lighted,  and  the  choir  sings  the  CXXXII.  psalm : 

EccB  quam  bonum,  et  quam  Behold  how  good  and  how  plea- 
jucundum,  habitare  fratres  in  ununii  sant  it  is^  for  brethren  to  dwell 
&c.  together  in  unity,  &c. 

After  Benediction  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament,  all  retire  procession- 
ally,  as  they  entered. 

Order  of  the    Ceremony  of  Profession  ( Taking   the 

Black   Veil). 

On  the  day  of  Profession,  nil  the  Sisters  offer  up  their  Communions 
for  the  Novice  to  be  professed.  She  communicates  at  the  Mass  which 
is  celebrated  at  the  ceremony.  The  black  veil,  and  ring,  of  plain  silver, 
are  left  near  the  altar,  also  pen  and  ink,  and  the  Act  of  Profession. 

The  procession  takes  place,  the  same  as  in  the  ceremony  of  Re- 
ception, and  the  hymn  *  Veni  Creator  Spiritus '  is  sung  by  the  choir.* 

The  Novice  kneels  near  the  grate,  holding  a  lighted  candle. 

The  Bishop  blesses  the  veil,  and  sprinkles  it  with  holy  water. 

He  then  blesses  the  ring,  and  sprinkles  it  with  holy  water. 

The  following  gospel  is  then  read,  or  simg  by  the  deacon  :—   * 

Saint  Matthew,  Chapter  xvi.,  24-28. 

In  illo  tempore  dixit  Jesus  dis-         At  that  time,  Jesus  said  to  his 

cipulis  suis,  Si  quis  vult  venire  post  disciples,  If  any  man  will  come  after 

me,  abneget    semetipsum,  et  tollat  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 

crucem  suam,  et  sequatur  me.     Qui  up  his  cross  and  follow  me.     Who- 

voluerit  animam  suam  salvam  facere,  soever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it^ 

perdet  eam  ;    qui  autem  perdiderit  and  he  that  shall  lose  his  life  for  my 

animam  suam  propter  me,  inveniet  sake  shall  find  it ;  for  what  doth  it 

eam.    Quid  enim  prodest  homini,  si  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 

universum  muudum  lucretur,  aoimte  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  P    Or 

vero    BUSS    detrimentum    patiaturP  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange 

Aut  quam  dabit  homo  commuta-  for  his  soul  P    For  the  Son  of  Man 

tionem  pro  anim&  exxk  ?    Filius  enim  shall    come    in    the   glory    of   his 

hominis  venturus  est  in  gloria  Patris  Father,  with  his  angels,  and  then  be 

sui,  cum  angelis  suis ;  et  tunc  reddet  will  render  to  everyone  according  to 

unicuique  secundum  opera  ejus.  his  works. 


»  See  p.  663. 
U  U 
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T":!*:  >:rm<:c.   r*:ilov^ :  af:«r  vKacb  the  Xorice  is  ooodiicied  to  tbe 
xrxic   :  V   ihi   MicL'cr  A^i^^cu.^  wcjca  tbe  Bishop  actody  weaziiig  hif 


>you.«.~MT  Lori.  I  n^.'sfi  kwabtr  W|r  to  be  lecetTed  to  the  Holj  Pio- 

BioAttp. — Mt  cnflii.  do  roa  ccnader  jouielf  fafficientlT  instmcted  in  wliat 
i«*xiri^  tie  Tovs  of  KJ^^o.  vui  tlw  roles  a»l  eoostitutioDt  of  this  insd- 
tutte:  %afi  do  Ti^a  kAJw  thu  oWx^:idmt  to«  contnct  br  the  Holj  Rro- 
£(;**;•  n  r 

.Vj^-kv. — Y«»^  VT  Locd.  vitb  tbe  grace  of  God. 

B^\op. — IV t    tibt  IVus  ia    b%.v  Bkkop. — Mat  God  fwwot  joa  per^ 

8an::-3  pp?p^>Rto  pecseTenntlanu  il-  feTennceintkisToiirbolT  reaolation, 
luL^ue  «d  opcmtam  edfectwa  per-  aad  mftj  He  deign  in  His  meicj  to 
dioeK  SUA  beai^tBte  di^netor.  In  complete  what  He  bfts  begun.  In 
nocnin'^  P^trX  et  Flliu  et  Spirinu  the  nJUDoe  of  the  Fether,  and  of  the 
SooctL    Ameo.  Son,*  and    of    the     Uolj    Ghost 


Then  the  solemn  Mas  of  the  Holj  Ghost  is  said,  except  the  Feist 
be  a  Dcuble  or  a  Sondaj,  in  which  case  the  Ma»  of  tbe  day  is  said. 

At\er  the  ^Domine  non  sum  dignns*  tbe  Mother  Saperior  says 
aloud : — 

Iinmola  Deo  saciificium  laudiaw  Offer   to    God    tbe     sacrifice    of 


The  Nuns  answer  : — 

Et  ledde  Alttssimo  Tota  tua.  And  par  thy  tows  to  the   Most 

High. 

In  tbe  meantime,  the  Mother  Assii«tant  takes  the  candle  from  the 
Novice,  and  gives  her  the  Act  of  Prc^fession.  The  Novice  rises,  and, 
advancing  a  step,  says,  in  an  audible  voice  : — 

Vota    mea    Domino    reddam,  in  I  will  pay  my  vows  to  the  Lord  in 

conspectu    omnis     populi    ejus,    in      the  sight  of  all  His  people,  in  the 
atriis  domdi  DominL  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

The  Novice  then  kneels  down,  and  the  Confiteor  is  said  at  the  altar, 
after  which,  the  Bishop  approaches  the  grate,  bearing  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment and  says  the  '  Domine  non  sum  dignus '  three  times.  At  the 
third  repetition,  the  Novice  makes  a  profound  adoration  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  which  the  Bishop  raises  a  little,  whilst  she  pro- 
nounces her  vows  as  follows  : — 
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Act  of  Profession, 

In  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  and  imder  this 
protection  of  His  Immaculate  Mother,  Mary,  ever  Virgin,  I,  (N.  N.) 
called  in  religion  Sister  Mary  (N.)  do  vow  and  promise  to  God  Poverty, 
Chastity,  and  Obedience,  and  to  persevere  to  the  end  of  my  life  in  En- 
closure in  this  Institute,  for  the  Charitable  Instruction  of  poor  girls, 
according  to  the  Rules  and  Constitutions  of  this  Order  of  the  Presenta- 
tion of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  approved  of  and  confirmed  by  the  Aposto- 
lical authority  of  our  Holy  Father  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh,  under  the 
authority  and  in  presence  of  you,  mj  Lord,  and  Right  Reverend  Father 
in  God,  (N.),  Bishop  of  this  diocese,  and  of  our  Reverend  Mother  (N.), 
called  in  Religion  Sister  (N.)  Mother  Superior  of  this  Convent  of  the 
Presentation  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  on  this  day  of  in 

the  year  of  our  Lord  .* 

As  soon  as  the  Novice  has  read  the  Act  of  Profession,  the  Mother 
Assistant  gives  her  a  pen,  to  make  a  cross  after  her  signature.  This 
done,  the  Bishop  gives  her  the  Holy  Communion,  saying  : — 

Quod  Deus  in  te  incepit  ipse  per-  What  God  has  commenced  in 
ficiat  ;  et  corpus  Domini  nostri  thee,  may  He  himself  perfect ;  and 
Jesu  Cbristi  custodiat  animam  tuam  may  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
in  vitam  setemam.    Amen.  Christ  preserve  thy  soul  to  life  ever- 

lasting.   Amen. 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  newly  Professed  is  conducted  by  the  Mother 
Assistant  to  the  Mother  Superior,  to  whom  shd  presents  the  Act  of 
Profession,  on  her  knees.'     She  then  resumes  her  place  at  the  grate. 

Mass  being  finished,  the  Bishop  takes  off  his  chasuble,  and,  putting 
on  a  cope  and  mitre,  commences  the  *  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus,'  which  is 
continued  by  the  choir. 

The  Bishop  then  sprinkles  the  newly  Professed  with  holy  water  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  saying :  *  In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus 
Sancti.* 

*  In  the  Act  of  Profession  the  form  varies  after  the  word  '  Obedience,' 
according  to  the  objects  of  the  order.  Thus  in  the  Order  of  Mercy,  the 
words  run  : — '  And  the  service  of  the  Poor,  Sick,  and  Ignorant^  and  to  per- 
severe until  death  in  this  Congregation  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy,  according  to 
its  approved  rule  and  constitutions ;  under  the  authority  and  in  presence  of 
you,  my  Lord/  &c.  * 

*  The  newly  Professed  is  furnished  with  a  copy  of  her  Act  of  Profession. 
The  original,  which  she  has  signed,  she  never  sees  again ;  but,  on  her  death, 
it  is  placed  in  her  hands  when  she  is  laid  out  in  her  habit,  and  is  buried 
with  her. 

u  u  2 
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'w    ^*    i-;i    2Z:\r.  siei   l^  :^  a>^u»i  rj -c*  MocKer  Saperior  and 
1  .irrr  jjBiaii.  X  :Liii  rnc,  joil  cnx's.  «£i*  ibe  Bisiiop,  haTing  his 

«  ^  «  «  w 

Smeok    "^.xb    iKnnL    loinirs  Bwjgiig  dw  W^tr  Tcil,  the emUem 

<«    ^T^voacia    'ftTinnau     pui^l   ii^-  j£    i  iir'-j    and   Bodeetr,   which 

^moM.   ImuiL  luvcr*.  sitbeC  laixa  cktt  lielbre  the  jodg- 

ir  fcanwT  ?:i2BK  cos^  iBflL:  naift  «f  <kt  LcMd  Jesus  Christ, 

^  *cTs»  x  leruA  dBnuimiL.  uuc  :air(c  saj«ss  hare  eternal  life, 

yjmBL  Mbi  lu-rss  4:t«  fjc  er^  and  exer. 


"">t  'is  -BK*  ^smsmr  *»««!»  au  tk-..  -w^"*  w  Mother  Asastant 
^:3im  ^m^     r^  3ipv->  Pr.^'Kan^i.  kariaz  h«en  giren  her 


^apsxoL  2  ^ant  oiMHBi.  Hi  ^im  ^^^xd  His  teal  on  m j 

I^sa:  I  <a».-«}i  admit   no  other 


^^  1^^  r^wwifi   MiTY  "nif  |!naf^  «aii  i2tt  B&seis>p  ales  the  blessed 
^.-v  ::  tLa^  T^pxc  UDi^  «»£  71XQF  X  jiL  ^  ^iri  £z2£^r  of  her  left  hand, 

'«*"•  ^a<     I:    -T'-ft*!  J^tPio.'.  Fihr  XiT  Jf-ss?  CrH^.   Sr-a    ot   the 

-*^  -..T-    'vr^  ^-,.   fe  HjS'sbii  .-jsar-  i^T7i>.m*  FcSer.  wi^  his  cow   e?- 

•'. .  .      -^n-  ^     -re-    «r.ru:un.   iutr-:;.  "Kuaei  lif^,  T«rrc*ci  ihee  fr^ai   a]l 

^^—u.---^^  >?r.rr.ta->»s.\:;  ir  rovisa  z.tsr^*     ^SU*^i't  tiea  th<?   jing  of 

iT  --s.    .•    -^'--n^  vux;    !•- .-c*--*^     it      irjj    ti-«i    zmtts*    lie    called    the 

m 

-T     "v.n^   s.-    >'i:i    K  >\nrT;-4»      ><:«  .as;     c  Cirj«^»  asd   if  thou  art 

":k.:aj^Ll  ii»  c'w^Mii  with  Him  for 
i^flr  Ix  li-e  aasae  cf  the  Father, 
i:i'i  :k  li?   Sec*  az.-d  of  the   Holv 

m 


*S   ^-cvrt*  ^^«atm;5  ?uwte  "sw  2>--r.x  Prcoeaaec  wiicv^  nsing,  sajs. 


w<C"u-.?   Q'.Rnd   ^  .inxKot  .isa-         Tlic  i=£ri:aE  :f  ihe  world,  and  all 

m*  s*v  ;:  ^^w.waw,  ttwht  jonr^      "n**  x^ioifrr  :f  tii*  earth  I  have 

>4i     .»4.a^     K'**:.    r»-«.    JVasc^^      5iWttrec  ?:c  Ir-re  cf  ocp  Lord  Jesus 

.'-:-t     .*. ',    ri-fta    SB«"\   ii    cimi:      Cir^  w^.a  I  hire  aie«a,  wh^m  I 

,-*^^,t.  oa»*o  iilts^  i>*'*  jrv'*!  is  w*^^a  I  htf*  beHeTed, 

i£  rr Willis  whjca  mr  haar:  in- 
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^  The  clioir  repeiits  the  same. 

The  newly  Professed  retires  a  few  steps,  and  sings  alternately  with 
the  choir  *  Eructavit  cor  meum,'  &c.,  as  in  page  656. 

The  newly  Professed  then  gives  her  candle  to  the  Mother  Assistant, 
and  prostrates,  and  remains  prostrate  while  the  ^  Te  Deum '  is  sung, 
and  the  succeeding  versicles  and  prayers  are  said. 

The  Bishop  sprinkles  the  newly  Professed  with  holy  water ;  the 
Mother  Assistant  directs  her  to  rise,  makes  with  her  a  genuflection  to 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  conducts  her  to  the  Mother  Superior,  to 
vhom  she  kneels.  The  Mother  Superior  raises,  and  cordially  embraces 
her.  She  then  proceeds  to  embrace  the  other  nuns,  bowing  to  each  as 
&he  does  so,  and  receives  her  candle  from  the  Mother  Assistant. 
During  this  time  is  sung  the  CXXXII.  psalm,  '  Ecce  quam  bonum,'  &c. 

The  psalm  being  finished,  the  nims  retire  processionally,  as  they 
entered. 


APPENDIX    V. 

LEIBNITZ. 


Gottfried  Wilhelm  von  Leibnitz  was  born  at  Leipsic,  July  8rd,  1646. 
From  the  earliest  age  he  evinced  an  ardent  love  of  study.  At  twelve 
years  old,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
classics,  and  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Greek.  In  his  fifVeenth 
year,  he  entered  the  University  of  Leipsic,  to  study  law ;  at  the  same 
time  devoting  himself  assiduously  to  mathematics  and  the  writings  of 
Plato  and  the  other  Greek  philosophers.  In  1667,  he  published  his 
Nova  MethoduB  discendce  doceniceque  Juriaprudentice.  In  1671, 
appeared  his  treatise  Sacrosancta  Trinitaa  per  nova  Argument'a  logica 
defensa.  In  1673,  Leibnitz  visited  England,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance among  others  of  Newton  and  Boyle,  and  w^as  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1679,  he  was  engaged  by  Prince 
Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Beunswick-Luneburg,  first  Elector  of 
Hanover,  and  father  of  George  I.  of  England,*  to  write  a  history  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick.  He  spent  three  years  in  collecting  materials  in 
various  countries  of  Europe ;  and  from  these  he  produced  his  CodfX 
Juris  Gentium  Diplomaticus,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in 
1693,  and  the  second  in  1700.  From  the  same  materials  he  composed 
his  Accesaiones  HistoriccB  in  1698,  and  his  Scriptorea  rerum  Bruns^ 

'  George  T^wis  was  bom  at  Hanover,  May  28,  1660,  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  Electorate  in  1C08,  and  was  proclaimed  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  immediately  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  August  1,  1714. 


re::.       llon.wlv  I'l-. 


It  ;■-.'.-:::.  TTiVt  e-n.  amatowm 


~,--k--.->7-r:ii?i=.".:.'-;;<o=M      i\r. 
'.•:  »  o;r.^  ;;  H  ti  i.i::\ir:  Sir-      :a  :; 
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The  clioir  repeiits  the  same. 

The  newly  Professed  retires  a  few  steps,  and  sings  alternately  with 
the  choir  *  Eructavit  cor  meum,*  &c.,  as  in  page  65t3. 

The  newly  Profes.-^cd  then  gives  her  candle  to  the  Mother  Assistant, 
and  prostrates,  and  remains  prostrate  while  the  ^  Te  Deum '  is  sung, 
and  the  succeeding  versiclcs  and  prayers  are  said. 

The  Bishop  sprinkles  the  newly  Professed  with  holy  water ;  the 
Mother  Assistant  directs  her  to  rise,  makes  with  her  a  genuflection  to 
the  Blessed  Sacramont,  and  conducts  her  to  the  Mother  Superior,  to 
^hom  she  kneels.  The  Mother  Superior  raises,  and  cordially  embraces 
her.  She  then  proceeds  to  embrace  the  other  nuns,  bowing  to  each  as 
ishe  does  so,  and  receives  her  candle  from  the  Mother  Assistant. 
During  this  time  is  sung  the  CXXXII.  psalm,  *  Ecce  quam  bonum,'  &c. 

The  psalm  being  flnished,  the  nuns  retire  processionally,  as  they 
entered. 


APPENDIX    V. 

LEIBNITZ. 


Gottfried  Wiltielm  vok  Leibnitz  was  born  at  T-reipsic,  July  3rd,  1646. 
From  the  earliest  age  he  evinced  an  ardent  love  of  study.  At  twelve 
years  old,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
classics,  and  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Greek.  In  his  flfVeenth 
year,  he  entered  the  University  of  Leipsic,  to  study  law ;  at  the  same 
time  devoting  himself  assiduously  to  mathematics  and  the  writings  of 
Plato  and  the  other  Greek  philosophers.  In  1667,  he  publiMhed  his 
yova  MethoduB  discendce  docenicpque  Jurisprudeniice,  In  1671, 
appeared  his  treatise  Sacrosancta  Trinitaa  per  nova  Argiiment'a  logica 
de/erua.  In  1673,  Leibnitz  visited  England,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance among  others  of  Newton  and  Boyle,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1679,  he  was  engaged  by  Prince 
Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Bsunswick-Luneburg,  first  Elector  of 
Hanover,  and  father  of  George  I.  of  England,*  to  write  a  history  of  the 
bouse  of  Brunswick.  He  spent  three  years  in  collecting  materials  in 
Tarious  countries  of  Europe ;  and  from  these  he  produced  his  CodfX 
Juris  Oentium  DiplomaticnSy  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in 
1693,  and  the  second  in  1700.  From  the  same  materials  he  composed 
bis  Accessiones  Historicce  in  1698,  and  liis  Scriptores  rerum  Bruns^ 

'  Geoi^  T^wlfl  was  horn  at  Hanover,  May  28,  1000,  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  Electonte  in  1008,  and  was  proclaimed  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  immediately  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  August  1,  1714. 
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Afr^r  tr-e  arrrryriite  tetscIw  scm  altematelj  by  the  newly  Pro- 
f«€6el  Jjii  lie  cioir.  ?he  is  cinplvetei  by  tfie  Mother  Superior  and 
Mocbser  Aagtsan:  so  th*  gra&»,  aaJ  knee's,  while  the  Bishop,  haying  hia 
mitzv  oa.  pl:ftce»  the  bLick  t^  oa  her  hit^K  saying : — 

Swdpe    T\^Ittaft    iKraiL    piaijnt  RecetTe  the  holy  veil,  the  emblem 

*€   r«rtmtBi    ttcnui.    ^voi    per-  of     rbitity    and    modesty,    which 

fiends  aat»  tnWflBal   Ik^niai  aofe^ru  mayettt  thoa  cmrry  before  the  jadg- 

J«ia  Chiisti*  «s  hahwif?  vitUB  srter-  meat  seAl  of  oar  Lotd  Jesus  Christ, 

iaa«  et  ¥iT»  is  SKuIa  dmcolenun.  that  thoa  mayest  haTe  eternal  life, 

Aaawu  and  mayest  lire  for  erer  and  ever. 


T!:*  MvCfa^r  Sap^nracr  fefe<tec;s  di*  TeiL  whiTe  die  Mother  Assistant 
n»=icT«  ihe  wiire  TeiL  The  aewly  Prv^nsseed.  having  been  given  her 
c:ir:i!^.  r^dret^  a  tKW  s6k:»  Iran  the  ala^r.  and  sin^s : — 


Ponui:  5^^3331  LI  ^carai  meftBL  Be  h«  placed  His  seal  on  mj 

£cKhea«L 
Tie  Ctcir : — 


T:  2xIicB.  peapter  eoau  aomficmi         That  I  shoold  admit    no  other 
adjLittam.  kv«r  hat  Hrm 


See  th«'a  kseeU  beobr*  the  <nse«  a3i>i  the  B&sLop  takes  the  blessed 
nrz  is  !us  r^t  Laai.  a=d  res*  is  ca  ^e  :h£ni  tnger  of  her  left  hand, 

ri>r;5>:    v  J-sa  Cirs^c'.  FN-  M^y  J.^u^   Christ.    Son    of   the 

5j.^i3:i  FA:r->.  ;  J^  r^  :Z^:sizl  :'i.>Cv-.  s.^r^cie  Fjiii^r.  who  has  now  e*- 
d-i-^  A.-v'-T*?  -r-iT'  iZTilizi  ii-L  7Cu:5ei  lif^.  rr-tev:  thee  from  all 
?\r:iJ^*-Ll-izi  >r:r.:-i*Sa:ic::.  i:>^cc:si  :irj«^  Kc^>:t^  th«i  th*  ring  of 
1\:  T  c^r>>.  r:  5t  -i  iitj.trc  ^t-r-  f*.:^.  :2-  ^iil  cf  the  Holy  Ghost, 
vi-r*.  :z  r*;-^m^  .r-r^-s.  I-  tii^:  ij^  -i  zrAjf:*:  be  caJkd  the 
r'-:zf  Tirr.:*  t:  Tij:!  :;:  Spirtri;*  fr.;  i:^^  c  C*2r.*.%  as^d  if  thou  art 
5i:.^c.     Azi^iz.  V-irM  *t«f    :r -k^-c  with  Him  fir 

-  f-r      Iz:  :ie   sum^   c-f  the  Father, 
11  i  ,:  lii    Sclu    A=d  of  the  Holy 

Tz'i  BijC.:^  5C^-r=:i>  rl-^tieesj  li-i  ::'i"r  r  Fr: -"^is^:*!.  whc*  rising,  sars, 


^ 


Reriizi  Tixz-ii  ■*:   :-=.Z'^'^  :rrA«  Ti-i  i£:::ri:3r  :c  ih^  world,  and  iD 

:azi*«iril:  ^ct^cir^.  rr  r:fr  i^:  :-  :}*  rr-i^ic-ir  :c  tli*  earth  I  hart 
Kn  iVciiri  zcfrcri  J't?^!  .^ !-.:<-.  :^i><fc  ~  c  1t^  :t  -^gt  Lord  Jesas 
q^-f-  Ti:i.  :i-=i  ur^7-^  -_:  :  iw^:;:  ;:~c^-.  ^:  ir  I  "mv-  5*?,-n,  whom  I 
iL  ixz=.  lI-exL  >..--  ;     :.-.  .1  ^.-cr  I  iiT>* belierpd, 

izvi   -^-x^i;<   -»i:ci    xiy   heart  is- 
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^  The  choir  repeats  the  same. 

The  newly  Professed  retires  a  few  steps,  and  sings  alternately  with 
the  choir  *  Eructavit  cor  meum,*  &c.,  as  in  page  656. 

The  newly  Professed  then  gives  her  candle  to  the  Mother  Assistant, 
and  prostrates,  and  remains  prostrate  while  the  *  Te  Deum '  is  sung, 
and  the  succeeding  versicles  and  prayers  are  said. 

The  Bishop  sprinkles  the  newly  Professed  with  holy  water ;  the 
Mother  Assistant  directs  her  to  rise,  makes  with  her  a  genuflection  to 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  conducts  her  to  the  Mother  Superior,  to 
vrhom  she  kneels.  The  Mother  Superior  raises,  and  cordially  embraces 
her.  She  then  proceeds  to  embrace  the  other  nuns,  bowing  to  each  as 
she  does  so,  and  receives  her  candle  from  the  Mother  Assistant. 
During  this  time  is  sung  the  CXXXII.  psalm,  ^  Ecce  quam  bonum,'  &c. 

The  psalm  being  finished,  the  nuns  retire  processionally,  as  they 
entered. 


APPENDIX    V. 

LEIBNITZ. 


Gottfried  Wiltiexm  vofN  Leibnitz  was  born  at  Leipsic,  July  8rd,  1646. 
From  the  earliest  age  he  evinced  an  ardent  love  of  study.  At  twelve 
years  old,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
classics,  and  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Greek.  In  his  fifVeenth 
year,  he  entered  the  University  of  Leipsic,  to  study  law;  at  the  same 
time  devoting  himself  assiduously  to  mathematics  and  the  writings  of 
Plato  and  the  other  Greek  philosophers.  In  1667,  he  published  his 
Nova  Mtihodui  discendce  doceniceque  Jurisprudentice,  In  1671, 
appeared  his  treatise  Sacrosancta  Trinitaa  per  nova  Argumenta  logica 
defensa.  In  1673,  Leibnitz  visited  England,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance among  others  of  Newton  and  Boyle,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1679,  he  was  engaged  by  Prince 
Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Bfiunswick-Luneburg,  first  Elector  of 
Hanover,  and  father  of  George  I.  of  England,*  to  write  a  history  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick.  He  spent  three  years  in  collecting  materials  in 
various  countries  of  Europe ;  and  from  these  he  produced  his  CodfX 
Juris  Gentium  Diplomaticus,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in 
1693,  and  the  second  in  1700.  From  the  same  materials  he  composed 
his  Accesaiones  Historicce  in  1698,  and  his  Scriptores  rerum  Bruna- 

'  George  T^wis  was  bom  at  Hanover,  May  28,  1660,  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  Electorate  in  1C08,  and  was  proclaimed  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  immediately  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne^  August  1,  1714* 
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vicensium  in  1707-11.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Acacknij 
of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  1699.  In  1700  he  laboured  in  the  formation 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  president  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  afVerwardi 
Frederick  I.  of  Prussia.  In  1710  appeared  his  Theodicee^  embody- 
ing his  opinions  on  metaphysics  and  theology.  This  work  was 
written  to  confute  Boyle^s  theory  on  the  origin  of  moral  eril.  He 
left  an  unfinished  manuscript,  his  Systtma  Theologicum  (quoted  in 
the  text),  published  after  his  death.  In  his  latter  years  he  main- 
tained an  angry  controversy  with  Newton,  as  to  the  discovery  of 
the  Differential  Calculus,  which  appears  to  have  been  arrived  at  by 
both  these  eminent  men  at  about  the  same  period.  The  dispute  was 
referred  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  body  Newton  was  president; 
and  the  decision  was  unfavourable  to  Leibnitz.  Tlic  long  and  able 
correspondence  of  Leibnitz  and  Bossueton  the  Reunion  of  the  Churches^ 
a  correppondence  as  remarkable  for  its  learning  as  for  its  tone  of 
Christian  charity  and  kindliness,  was  closed  without  any  result  about 
the  year  1700.*  He  died  on  November  14,  1716,  in  his  seventy-firKt 
year.  Leibnitz  was  a  man  of  wide  tolerance  in  matters  of  religion ;  and 
some  writers  impute  to  him  a  leaning  towards  the  Roman  Catholic 
creed.  His  life  and  works  however  mark  him  as  a  steadfast  Protestant. 
When,  in  the  year  1672,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  offered  to 
admit  him  as  a  pensioner  of  their  body,  provided  he  adopted  the 
Catholic  religion,  he  declined  the  offer.' 


APPENDIX    VL 


LEIBNITZ    ON    THE    RELIGIOUS   ORDERS    OF    THE    CATHOLIC 

CHURCH. 

Itaque  fateor  mihi  semper  religiosos  ordines,  piasqiie  confratemitatea 
ac  societates,  aliaque  hujusmodi  laudabilia  instituta  mire  probata  fuisse. 
Sunt  enini  quasi  coelestis  quaidam  militia  in  terris,  si  modo,  remotis 
depravationibus  et  abusibus,  secundum  instituta  fundatorum  regantur, 
et  a  Summo  Pontifice  in  usum  universalis  Ecclesije  temperentur. 
Quid  enim  praeclarius  esse  potest  quam  liicem  veritatis,  per  maria  et 
ignes  et  gladios,  ad  remotas  gentes  ferre,  solamque  animarum  salutem 

*  'G.  G.  Leibnitii  Opera  Omnia,'  G  vols.  4to.  Gt?n«Ve,  170?,  toL  i.  p.  507. 
On  the  reunion  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Churches,  correspondence 
with  Bospuet  Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  Molanus  Abbt^  de  Lockhum. 

»  Vide  '  G.  G.  Leibnitii  Opera  Omnia,'  G  vols.  4to.     Uc«neve,  1708. 
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negotiari,  interdicere  sibi  variis  illecebris  atque  ipsA  jucunditate  collo- 
quii  convictusqiie,  ut  contemplationi  abstrusarum  veritatum  ac  Divin» 
meditation!  vacetur;  dedicare  sese  educationi  juventutis,  ad  spem 
doctrina;  et  virtutis;  miseris,  desperatis,  perditis,  captivis,  damnatis, 
aegrotis,  in  squalore,  in  vinculis,  in  remotis  terris,  auxilium  ferre  atque 
adesse,  ac  ne  pestis  quidem  metii  ab  effusae  caritatis  officio  deterreri : 
quicumque  hac  ignorant  aut  spernunt,  hi  nihil  nisi  plebeium  et  vulgare 
de  virtute  sapiunt,  et  hominum  obligationem  erga  Deum  solemnium 
qualicumque  obitione  et  frigid^  ilI4  consuetudine  vivendi,  quae  viilgo 
sine  zelo  sine  spiritu  in  animis  regnat,  inepte  metiuntur.  Non  autem 
consilium,  ut  quidem  sibi  persuadent,  sed  praeceptum  est,  ut  quisque  in 
quovis  vitae  genere  ad  perfectionem  Christianam  totis  animae  corporisque 
yiribus  nitatur,  cui  neque  conjugium,  neque  liberi,  neque  magistratus, 
neque  militia  obsunt,^  etsi  majora  impedimenta  objiciant.  Consilium 
autem  est  eligere  vitae  genus  ab  impedimentis  terrenis  magis  solutum, 
de  quo  Dominus  Magdalenae  gi'atulabatur. — *  Syst^me  religieux  de 
Leibnitz — Leibnitii  systema  theologicum,^  public  d'apr^s  le  manuscrit 
original,  par  L'Abb^  Lacroix,  pp.  74-76.  Paris  1846.  Quoted,  in 
translation,  in  the  text,  page  71. 
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CARDINAL   DE    BEBULLE. 


Peter  de  Berulle,  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Champagne,  was 
bom  on  February  4,  1575.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1599.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  great  learning  and  piety.  He  refused  the  bishop-^ 
rics  of  Laon  and  Nantes,  as  well  as  the  important  post  of  preceptor  to 
the  Dauphin.  In  1611,  he  founded  the  French  Oratory,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Saint  Francis  de  Sales,  and  by  the  express  commands  of  his 
bishop,  Cardinal  de  Retz.  The  French  Oratorians  are  a  congregation 
of  priests  who  live  in  voluntary  poverty,  obedience,  and  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  priesthood.  This  congregation  was  approved  of  by 
Pope  Paul  V.  in  1614.  King  Louis  XIII.  sent  Monsieur  de  Berulle 
to  England,  to  conduct  thither  his  sister  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  to  Charles  I.  Although  his  stay  in 
London  was  short,  he  gained  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  whole  Court. 
He  received  a  Cardinal's  hat  in  1627,  frc»m  Pope  Urban  VIII.  He 
died  in  1629,  aged  fifly-five  years. 

^  Id  original  manuscript,  '  obstat.' 
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APPENDIX  yill. 

THE    FAMILY    OF    GONDI. 

The  family  of  Gondi,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  France,  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.     Philippe  Emanuel  de  Gondi,  Ck)UDt 
de  Joigny,  was  born  in  1581.     His  uncle  Pierre  was  bishop  of  Pariis 
and  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1587.     Pierre  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of 
Paris  by  the  Coimt*B  brother  Henri,  who  was  also  raised  to  the  purple, 
being  the  first  Cardinal  de  Retz.     His  successor  was  his  brother  Jean 
Francois,  who  by  a  bull  of  Gregory'  XV.,  dated  October  20,  1622,  was 
made  the  first  archbishop  of  Paris.     In  virtue  of  this  bull,  Paris  was 
detached  from  the  archbishopric  of  Sens,  of  which  it  had  been  pre- 
viously a  suffragan  see,  and  received,  as  its  suffragans,  Chartres,  Meaux 
and  Orleans.     Jean  Francois,  son  of  the  Count,  was  bom  in  1614,  aod 
was  made  coadjutor  to  his   uncle   the  archbishop  in   1643.     He  vras 
the  second,  and   celebrated.  Cardinal    de   Retz.     Thus,   four   of  this 
family,  in  succession,  filled  the  see  of  Paris.     In  the  important  post  of 
General  of  the  Galleys  of  France,   the  Count  succeeded    his  father, 
Albert  Duke  de  Retz,  in  1598  ;  the  latter  having  succeeded  his  brother 
Charles  i^  1574.     Afler  the  death  of  his  wife,  Philippe  Emanuel  de 
Gondi  relinquished  all  his  honours,  titles,  and  princely  estates,  to  be- 
come a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  founded  by  Cardinal  de  Beruile.     He  died 
on  June  29,  1662. 
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BOSSUET. 


Jacques  B^:nigne  Bossuet,  one  of  the  most  learned,  most  eloquent,  and 
most  illustrious  of  the  prelates  of  France,  descended  of  a  noble  family 
in  Burgundy,  was  born  at  Dijon,  on  September  27,  1627.  On  his 
ordination,  in  1652,  he  made  a  spiritual  retreat,  at  St.  Lazare,  under 
the  direction  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.*  In  1G69  he  was  con- 
secrated Bishop    of  Condom ;    but,  being   appointed    preceptor  to  the 

*  Fifty  years  later,  Bossuet  wrote  as  follows  :-—*  The  venerable  priest 
Vincent  de  Paul  was  known  to  us  from  our  youth,  and  it  is  from  his  pious 
discourses  and  his  counsels  that  we  have  drawn  the  true  and  pure  principles 
of  Christian  piety  and  ecclesiastical  discipline;  a  remeuihrance  which,  even 
at  this  age,  has  a  marvellous  charm  for  us.'  I^etter  of  August  2,  1702, 
quoted  by  Clement  XI. 
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Dauphin  the  following  year,  he  resigned  his  bishopric;  as  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  conscientiously  discharge  the  duties  of  both  offices.  It 
was  for  this  prince  that  he  wrote  his  justly  admired  work  on  Universal 
History.  In  1681,  having  completed  the  education  of  the  Dauphin,  he 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Meaux.  His  *  Exposition  of  the  Doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  in  matters  of  con  trove  i-sy,'  was  published  about 
1671,  and  was  translated  into  every  European  language.  This  work 
gave  rise  to  his  celebrated  controversy  with  Claude,  who  was  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  French  Protestant  divines.  Bossuet^s  *  History  of  the 
Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches '  appeared  in  1688.  It  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  controversial  works.  He  takes  his 
place  among  the  first  of  orators.  His  magnificent  funeral  orations 
stand  unrivalled.  His  sermons  also  were  remarkable  for  their  power 
and  eloquence.  France  may  well  be  proud  of  her  three  great  pulpit 
orators,  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Massillon,  whose  sermons  are  familiar, 
even  in  our  day,  to  readers  of  every  creed  and  country.  For  the 
last  ten  years  of  Bossuet^s  life,  he  carried  on  a  correspondence,  first 
with  Mo7anus,  and  subsequently  with  Leibnitz,  on  the  subject  of 
the  reimion  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches;  but  it  terminated 
without  any  result.*  This  illustrioufl  prelate  died  on  April  12,  1704, 
aged  77. 
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LES    DAMES    DE    LA   CHARITjg. 

Les  Dames  de  la  Charit^,  sometimes  called  les  Dames  de  L^Assembl^e, 
were  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  in  Paris,  formed  into  a  secular  associa- 
tion for  charitable  purposes  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  in  1634.  The 
immense  good  effected  by  this  association  will  be  seen  in  the  text.  A 
few  brief  sketches  of  some  of  the  principal  members  may  not  be 
iminteresting  here. 

^  The  interesting  subject  of  the  reunion  of  the  Churches  was  mooted  at 
an  early  period  of  the  Reformation.  It  engaged  the  attention  of  Melanc- 
thoD,  and  of  the  learned  Qrotius.  A  history  of  the  several  attempts  made 
to  effect  this  object  is  given  in  a  learned  work,  entitled, '  De  la  Reunion  des 
Communions  Chr^tiennes^  ou  Histoire  des  Negotiations^  Conferences,  et 
Correspondaaces,  qui  ont  eu  lieu,  des  Projets  et  des  Plans,  qui  ont  ^t^  formes 
k  ce  Sujet,  depuis  la  naissance  du  Protestantisme  jusqu'a  pr^nt.'  Par  M. 
Tabaraud,  Pretre  de  la  ci-devant  Congrt^gation  de  TOrat  )ire.  Paris,  1808, 
1  voL  8vo. 
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Hadami  la  PiisiDEKn  GOE 

The  fint  lady-president  of  the  Dunes  de  U 

Pr^sidente  Gousaftolt,  who  in  the  first  instanoc 

of  the  amociation  to  Vincent  de  PaaL*     Bich 

widow  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth,  she  reiiued 

marrit^,  and  reaolred  todeToteherkrgefortn 

ward  to  the  service  of  the  poor.     In  her  freqne 

Hotel  -Dieq,  she  had  seen  the  necesrity  of  sad 

tion  with  that  great  hospital.     Vincent  subn 

Archbishop  of  Paris,  aqd,  haTing  obtained  the 

preUt«,  proceeded  to  cany  it  into  e&cL    In  i 

tion  DQmbered  one  hundred  and  twenty  ladiea 

du  Coudray  at  Rome,  under  date  July  25, 163 

follows : — '  Wo  have  erected  a  confrtrie  of 

hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twen^  ladiea  of 

four  and  four,  viat  and  snccour  ugfat  or  nine 

Hotet-Dieu,  with  jelliea,  lonpe,  jama,  and  al 

addit'on  to  the  ordinary  nourishment  of  the  h 

to  dinpoae  these  poor  people  to  make  a  genera] 

lives,  90  that  those  who  die  should  die  in  goo 

who  are  cured  should  make  a  molution  no 

work  which  ia  attended  with  a  peculiar  blessii 

TIic  Indies  generally  arrived  at  the  Hotel-D 

afternoon  and  remained  until  four.     After  a  i 

mcnt,  (hey  passed  into  a  room  in  which  the 

from  the  nuns,  and,  clad  in  these  and  accom 

Charity,  they  dispersed  themselves  through  1 

the  Bick  what  delicacies  they  liked,  and  addr 

cncouragiDg  Linguage.     The  distribution  finie 

livery  of  charity,  and  made  another  visit  tc 

thanking  God  for  the  favour  of  being  allowed 

Bons  of  the  poor,  and  praying  for  their  health 

la  Pr^fidenle  Goussault  was  the  leader,  as  she 

great  work  of  cliarity. 

La  DucnESSE  D'AiontL 
Another  of  these  excellent  ladies  was  la  Di 
name  frequently  occurs  in  the  text,  as  one  of 
Vincent's   charitable   undertakings.      Marie- 
born  in    1604,  was  daughter  of  Rene   de 
>  A.D.  1684.    Collet,  vol.  i.,  p.  - 
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Courlay,  and  of  Fran9oise  du  Plessis,  eister  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  la 
1620,  she  married  a  nephew  of  the  Duo  de  Lujnes,  Antoine  Grimoard 
du  Koiire  de  Combalet,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Montpellier  in 
1622.  Left  a  widow  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  without  children, 
at  a  period  too  when  her  uncle  had  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
power  and  fortune,  she  might  have  formed  another  and  still  more  bril- 
liant match.  But  she  refused  all  offers,  among  others  the  hand  of 
the  Comte  de  Soissons,  grandson  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  and  resolved 
to  devote  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  works  of  religion  and  charity. 
She  forthwith  entered  the  Convent  of  the  Carmelites,  but  her  uncle  the 
powerful  minister,  who  wished  her  to  live  with  him,  obliged  her  to 
resume  the  dress  and  the  life  of  the  world.  That  her  heart  was  still 
in  the  convent,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  passage  in  her  will : 
'  I  desire  to  be  interred,  immediately  after  my  death,  in  the  great  con- 
vent of  the  Carmelites  of  the  Incarnation,  in  whatever  place  the  Reve- 
rend Mother  Prioress  shall  direct,  just  as  the  nuns  are  interred.  I 
know  well  that,  not  having  been  worthy  to  pass  my  life  there,  as  I 
have  strongly  desired,  I  do  not  deserve  to  be  received  there  after  my 
death  ;  but  as  I  am  assured  that  the  charity  of  the  holy  religious  will 
not  refuse  me  this  favour,  I  dare  to  beg  it  at  their  hands,  in  order  that 
I  may  have  at  least  the  consolation  of  awaiting  with  them  in  their  holy 
house  the  great  day  of  the  resurrection.' 

In  1638,  Richelieu  purchased  for  her  the  town  and  estate  of  Aiguillon, 
with  the  rights  and  title  of  a  ducal  peerage  attached  thereto.  While 
her  uncle  was  engaged  in  affairs  of  State,  she  took  on  herself  the  dis- 
pensing of  his  munificent  gifts  and  alms.  She  had  early  placed  herself 
under  the  direction  of  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  became  ^  the  soul  of  his 
assemblies,  of  his  missions,  of  his  pious  foundations ;  and  all  that  with 
a  simplicity  which  gives  a  charm  to  greatness,  and  a  piety  which 
constitutes  before  God  the  merit  of  good  works.'  * 

On  the  death  of  her  uncle  in  1 642,  her  means  of  doing  good  were 
largely  increased.  B^  his  will,  bearing  date  May  23  in  that  year,  she 
was  appointed  his  executrix  conjointly  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Des  Noyers.  Afler  payment  of  the  cardinal's  debts  and  of  a  bequest 
of  1 ,500,000  livres  to  the  King,*  they  were  empowered  to  expend  all 
his  large  fortune  in  *  works  of  piety  useful  to  the  public,' '  without 
being  obliged  to  render  any  account  to  his  heirs.  Moreover  the 
Duchesse  d'Aiguillon  had  for  three  years,  under  the  will,  the 
management  of  two-thirds  of  all  his  property,  to  be  employed  in  the 

^  Maynard,  vol.  i.,  p.  214.  "  Louis  XIII. 

'  *  (Euvres  de  pi^t^S,  utiles  au  public' 
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payment  of  any  of  his  debts  or  legacies  which  might  hare  remaiiied 
unpaid,  and  for  the  expense  of  the  btdldings  and  fynndataoDS  wliich  lie 
had  ordered.  Among  these  were  the  hotel  de  Richelieu,  the  ooUege 
and  church  of  Sorbonne,  the  house  of  the  Congregaticm  of  the  Misnon 
which  he  had  established  at  the  pUu^e  from  which  he  derired  hii,diicil 
title,  and  the  hospital  of  galley-daves  at  Marseilles. 

Madame  d'Aiguillon  died  in  1675.  In  her  funeral  Qntion,  FlMiier 
said  of  her :  '  Elle  n*a  ^t^  grande,  que  pour  senrir  Dien  nobkment; 
riche,  que  pour  asdster  lib^ralepnent  les  pauvres  de  J&ns-Chritt; 
vivante,  que  pour  se  disposer  s^rieusement  k  bien  moorirJ  Her 
grand-nephew  was  declared  Duke  d*AiguiUon  by  a  decree  of  the 
parliament  in  1781. 

Madami  POLLALICm. 

Marie  Lumague,  bom  in  Paris  in  1599,  was  married  to  Francois 
Pollalion,  gentleman  of  the  chamber  in  ordinaiy  to  'the  King  and  his 
resident  ^  at  Ragusa.  Becoming  a  widow  after  a  few  years  of  married 
life,  she  resigned  her  post  of  lady  of  honour  to  the  Queen,  sold  her 
equipage  and  jewels,  retrenched  all  expenses,  and,  under  the  direction 
of  Vincent  de  Paul,  devoted  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  pietj  and  good 
works.  She  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  ihe  Dames  de  la  Charite. 
She  accompanied  Madame  Le  Gras  into  the  country,  dressed  en 
poj/samie,  and  there  devoted  herself  to  the  instruction  and  relief  of  the 
poor.  Afler  some  time,  she  felt  an  inspiration  to  consecrate  herself 
eftpccially  to  poor  girls  abused  and  repentant,  and  to  those  whom  youth 
and  beauty,  joined  with  indigence  and  the  bad  conduct  of  their  parents, 
exposed  to  certain  peril.  Afler  expending  her  own  fortune  in  founding 
this  work,  she  obtained  the  aid  of  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  Claude 
Chastelain,  chamberlain  of  the  King  and  secretary  of  the  council  of 
state.  She  next  went  about  Paris  on  foot,  to  solicit  further  aid.  She 
commenced  with  forty  girls,  whom  she  lodged  in  the  hospital  of  la 
Piti^,  of  which  Vincent  de  Paul  was  then  superior.  Soon  after  this, 
she  formed  a  community  of  thirty-three  young  women  destined  to 
educate  the  young  persons  who  should  there  seek  a  refuje  against  the 
dangers  and  temptations  to  which  their  circumstances  might  expose 
them.  This  community  was  styled  *  Les  Filles  de  la  Providence.'  She 
also  established  a  house  in  which  little  girls  under  ten  years  of  age 
were  received,  and  there  educated  and  trained  to  useful  employments, 
by  which  thoy  might  aflerwards  earn  an  honest  subsistence.     Vincent 

'  *  Resident,'  an  envoy  at  a  foreign  Court,  less  than  a  minister  and  more 
than  an  agent. 
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de  Paul  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  institution  of  the  Filles  de  la  Provi- 
dence, which,  at  his  request,  was  erected  into  a  secular  congregation 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  1647.  He  selected  seven  of  these 
devoted  women,  whom  he  sent  to  various  districts  in  the  environs  of 
Paris  as  female  missionaries,  to  instruct  and  aid  those  of  their  own  sex 
who  most  required  their  charitable  ministrations.  Some  of  the  number 
appointed  to  this  work,  were  of  the  highest  nobility,  such  as  Anne  de 
Croze,  and  Ren^  de  Grandmonf,  who  was  related  to  the  royal  house  of 
Lorraine,  and  who  '  concealed  all  her  titles  imder  the  humble  name 
of  Ren^e  Desbordes.'  *  This  congregation  was  called  V  Union  Chre- 
tienne.  On  September  4,  1657,  in  the  midst  of  her  loved  community 
of  la  Providence  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  young  girls  saved  and 
supported  by  her  charity,  Madame  Pollalion  passed  to  her  eternal 
reward. 

La  Marquise  de  Maignelat. 

Charlotte  Marguerite  de  Gondi,  sister  of  the  last  two  bishops  of 
Paris  and  of  the  General  of  the  Galleys,  was  married  to  Florimond 
d^Halluin,  Marquis  de  Maignelay  in  1588.  Three  years  afler  this, 
her  husband  was  assassinated  in  the  troubles  of  the  League.  Young 
and  wealthy,  she  resolved  in  her  widowhood  to  renounce  the  world 
and  devote  herself  to  a  life  of  piety  and  charity.  Her  intention  was  to 
enter  the  Convent  of  the  Capuchinesses ;  but  Monsieur  de  Berulle 
strongly  advised  her  to  continue  in  the  world,  where  her  influence 
and  example  would  effect  greater  good.  Her  whole  time  was  occupied 
in  visiting  and  relieving  the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes  and  the 
hospitals,  and  other  charitable  works.  She  was  the  foundress  of  the 
Madeleine  du  Temple,  a  house  for  penitent  fallen  women,'  which  was 
afterwards  placed  on  a  S'Dlid  foundation  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.  In 
addition  to  her  large  contributions  to  this  institution,  she  bequeathed  it 
one  hundred  and  six  thousand  livres  in  her  will.  Afler  the  Duchesse 
d*A]guillon,  she  was  perhaps  the  largest  contributor  to  the  under- 
takings of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.     This  excellent  lady  died  in  1650. 

La  Marquise  de  GtOndi,  Comtesse  de  Joiqnt. 

Fran9oise  Marguerite  de  Silly,  dame  de  Commercy,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Count  de  Rochepot,  governor  of  Anjou.  She  was 
married  to  Philippe  Emanuel  de  Gondi,  Count  de  Joigny  and  General 
of  the  Galleys,  referred  to  so  fully  in  the  text.     When  God  blessed  her 

^  Maynard,  vol.  iii.,  p.  464. 

8  A.D.  1618.    Abelly,  liv.  iii.,  p.  328.      Collet,  vol.  i.  p.  286. 
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ivith  children,  she  is  recorded  to  liave  said :  ^  I  desire  much  tibat  tkc 
whom  God  has  given  me  and  whom  He  may  yet  give  me  should  be 
saints  in  heaven  rather  than  great  lords  on  earth.* ^  It  was  in  thii 
spirit  that  she  requested  Monsieur  de  Berulle  to  procure  her  a  snitiUe 
preceptor  for  her  sons,  and  thus  she  ^became  acquainted  with  Vincjit 
de  Paul.  Her  anxiety  for  the  eternal  wel^ire  of  all  residing  on  ber 
husband's  princely  estates  led  to  the  first  establishment  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission.  To  this  object  she  and  the 
Count  were  munificent  contributors,  as  indeed  they  were  to  all  similtr 
good  works. 

Madame  and  Mademoiselle  de  Lamoignon. 

These  Indies,  mother  and  daughter,  were  successively  leading  man- 
be  rs  of  the  Dames  de  la  Charite.  Madame  de  Lamoignon,  nee 
Marie  de  Landes,  formed  an  association  for  the  liberation  of  prisoDen 
confined  for  debt,  and  for  the  relief  of  all  prisoners — a  work  of  great 
charity  in  those  days,  when  the  economy  of  prisons  was  very  inferior 
indeed  to  what  it  is  in  our  times.  This  association  comprised  not  only 
ladies  and  ecclesiastics,  but  some  of  the  leading  gentry  and  nobility  of 
the  capital.  *  The  King  contributed  annually  to  its  funds,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  paid  the  ransom  of  a  prisoner  presented  to  him  bj 
the  association  on  Palm  Sunday  of  every  year.  Madeleine  de  La- 
moignon worthily  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  her  mother.  She 
established  at  her  own  house  a  bazaar  for  the  service  and  profit  of  the 
poor.  The  King,  Louis  XIV.,  felt  much  interest  in  her  good  works, 
and  sent  her  a  donation  four  times  every  year.  She  was  a  large  cen- 
tributor  to  the  funds  of  the  Ilopital-General.  Her  alms  were  not 
confined  to  Paris  but  extended  to  all  the  afflicted  provinces  of  France, 
as  well  as  to  Poland,  Barbary  and  Canada.  Madamoiselle  de  Lamoignon 
died  on  April  14, 1687,  having  dispensed  in  her  lifetime  500,000  livres 
in  charity. 

From  these  sketches  of  a  few  of  its  leading  members,  we  can  best 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  association.^  Its  founder,  guide,  and 
director,  was  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.  Through  his  far-seeing  prudence, 
the  special  works  of  these  excellent  Christian  ladies  did  not  die  with 
them ;  but  were  carried  on,  after  their  departure,  by  religious  com- 
munities of  nuns ;  and  consequently  nearly  all  those  works  have 
survived  to  the  present  time.  Few  will  dissent  from  the  wise  and 
considerate   sentiments  expressed  in  the   following  extract  from  the 

»  Collet,  vol.  i.  p.  03. 

'  For  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  of  these  sketches,  I  am  indebted 
to  Monsieur  I'Ahb^  Maynard,  *  Vie  de  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.' 
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rules  drawn  up  by  Saint  Vincent  for  the  guidance  of  the  ladies  in  their 
visits  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  : — *  With  regard  to  the  poor,  you  will  speak 
to  them  with  much  kindness  and  humility ;  and  in  order  not  to  sadden 
these  unfortunates,  the  weight  of  whose  misery  is  increased  by  behold- 
ing the  luxury  of  the  rich,  you  will  appear  before  them  only  in  plain 
and  simple  costume.  ...  In  your  pious  exhortations  and  instructions 
of  the  sick  you  will  avoid  not  only  the  display  of  superior  knowledge, 
but  even  the  appearance  of  speaking  from  yourselves;  and  therefore 
you  will  have  always  in  your  hand  a  little  book  which  will  be  printed 
for  this  purpose,  and  which  will  contain  all  those  Christian  trutlis 
which  it  is  necessary  they  should  know.'  ^ 

It  is  but  too  much  our  habit  to  glorify  ourselves,  and  talk  of  the 
superiority  of  our  times  to  what  we  occasionally  term  the  dark  ages. 
In  many  respects,  no  doubt,  the  world  has  made  considerable  progress. 
But  is  .there  progress  in  everything  ?  Nay,  in  some  respects,  has  there 
not  been  retrogression?  No  doubt,  at  present  there  are  several 
ladies  in  the  French  capital,  who  devote  some  of  their  time  to  works  of 
piety  and  charity.  But  these  appear  to  be  only  exceptions.  It  were  well 
indeed  if  Christian  ladies  of  the  higliest  rank  in  France,  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  gave  the  same  example  of  thoughtful  charity 
for  their  poorer  fellow -creatures,  that  appears  to  have  been  formerly  not 
only  the  custom,  but  the  fashion.  The  tone  which  their  example 
would  have  given  to  society  would  have  exercised  a  most  beneficial 
influence  on  all  classes,  and  would  probably  have  tended  to  mitigate, 
if  not  altogether  to  prevent,  those  outrages  on  social  order  and  religion 
which  have  been  carried  to  such  deplorable  lengths  in  our  day. 
Nor  would  the  good  effects  have  been  confined  to  France.  Paris  has 
long  been  the  capital  of  Christian  civilization.  In  latter  times,  our 
wives  and  daughters  take  their  tone,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
society  of  the  French  capital,  where  '  le  luxe  efiV^n^  des  dames '  has 
become  a  proverb.  The  result  is,  that  in  every  civilized  country  there 
prevails,  amidst  much  of  elegance  and  r.efinement,  a  style  of  extrava- 
gance in  dress  and  living  that  leads  to  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  of 
many  a  family,  and  deters  young  men  of  moderate  means  from  marry- 
ing and  settling  in  life,  as  their  forefathers  used  to  do  in  '  the  good  old 
times.' 

^  *  H^Iement  des  Dames  de  la  Charity/  par  Saint  Vincent  de  PauL 
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APPENDIX  XT. 

CARDINAL    RICHELIEU. 

Armand  Jean  du  Plessis,  Cardioal  Due  de  Richelieu,  the  great 
minister  of  France  under  Louis  XIII.,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  September 
5, 1585,  and  died  in  the  same  citj  on  December  4,  1642.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  Fran9oi8  du  Piessis,  lord  of  Richelieu  in  Touraine,  and  of 
Suzanne  de  la  Porte.  In  1606  he  was  appointed  by  Henry  IV.  bishop  of 
Lu9on.  The  Pope,  Paul  V.,  strongly  objected  to  this  promotion,  on 
the  score  of  age ;  but  at  last,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  King, 
he  granted  the  necessary  dispensation  ;  and  the  consecration  took  place 
in  Rome,  in  the  presence  of  his  Holiness,  on  April  16,  1607.  The 
new  bishop  discharged  the  duties  of  his  poor  diocese  with  zeal,  and 
laboured  hard  for  the  good  of  the  flock  committed  to  his  charge.  He 
was  always  remarkable  for  his  considerate  and  kind  bearing  tovrards 
his  Protestant  neighbours. 

Richelieu  was  named  deputy  of  the  clergy  to  the  States  General  in 
1614.  From  this  time  he  resided  constantly  at  Court,  and  was  ap- 
pointed almoner  to  the  young  Queen.^  In  1616,  he  entered  the 
Council  of  3tate,  but  the  shifting  of  the  political  scenes  placed  him  in 
retirement  the  following  year.  He  received  a  CardinaFs  hat  in  1622. 
On  April  19,  1624,  he  again  re-entered  tlie  council  chamber,  and 
reigned  supreme  in  France,  for  eighteen  years,  1624—42.  In  March 
1627,  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Navy  and  Commerce  of 
France,  for  which  offices  he  declined  to  accept  any  salary. 

The  object  of  Richelieu^s  policy  was  to  establish  the  territorial  unity 
of  France,  within  ;  and,  without,  to  humble  the  power  of  Austria.     In 
both  objects  he  was  signally  successful.     With  a  view  to  the  first,  he 
effectually   strove  to  break  the  power  of  the  great  nobles,  some  of 
whom  seemed  to  have  considered  themselves  to  be  above  all  law  and 
authority.     Among  other  measures  directed  to  this  end,  he  addressed 
himf^elf  with  great  determination  to  the  suppression  of  duelhng,  which 
practice   was  then  carried    to  an  extraordinary   height.     'Ihe  severe 
edicts  which  he  had  caused  to   be  passed  against  it  were  rigorously 
ecforced.       The  high   rank  of   offenders  ceased  to  be  an  immunity. 
Thus,    the    Duke    de    Montmorency   Boutteville   and    his  second  the 
Count  des  Chapelles,  who  had  fought  in  the  Place  Royale,  in  open  day, 
were  tried  and  beheaded. ^ 

• 

^  Anne  of  Austria,  wife  of  Louis  XIII. 
2  On  June  21,  1627. 
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Richelieu  next  devoted  his  energies  to  destroy  the  Protestant  party, 
as  a  political  power,  in  France.  Forming  an  *  imperium  in  imperio,' 
they  were  the  tools  of  -designing  and  ambitious  men.  In  this  he  com- 
pletely succeeded,  having  finally  disposed  of  the  question  by  the  taking 
of  Rochelle,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Huguenots  in  1628  ;  but  he  did 
not  interfere  with  their  religious  worship.  Indeed  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that,  as  a  religious  body,  the  Protestants  of  France  were  not 
badly  treated  either  by  Richelieu  or  his  successor  Mazarin. 

Having  established  Royal  absolutism  at  home,  Richelieu  next  la- 
boured to  re-constitute  Europe  according  to  the  ideas  of  Henry  IV. 
He  detached  England  from  Spain,  and  allied  her  with  France  by  the 
marriage  of  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  I.,  with  Henrietta 
of  France,  sister  of  Louis  XIII.  He  also,  through  the  French  ambas- 
sador Deshaies,  induced  Christian  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  to  head  the 
Protestants  against  Ferdinand  II.  of  Austria.  In  vain  did  the  Austrian 
generals  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  contend  with  the  armies  of  the  Pro- 
testant States  allied  with  France,  directed  by  Richelieu  and  led  by  the 
redoubtable  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden.  Six  years  after  the  Car- 
dinal's death,  the  war  terminated  with  the  triumph  of  France,  which 
he  had  planned. 

Richelieu  died  on  December  4,  1642.  When  the  Cur6  of  Saint 
Eustache  brought  the  sacred  host  into  his  room,  the  dying  statesman 
exclaimed,  *  Voilk  mon  juge.'  When  asked  by  the  cur^  if  he  forgave 
his  enemies,  he  replied :  *  Je  n'en  ai  eu  point  que  ceux  de  TEtat.*  He 
certainly  was  a  man  of  great  genius,  impatient  of  a  rival,  and  allowing 
no  obstacle  whatever  to  stand  in  the  way  of  those  daring  projects  which 
he  formed  for  the  aggrandizement  of  France,  of  which  he  was  virtually 
the  ruler  for  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life. 


APPENDIX  XXL 

THE   SOCIETY    OF    SAINT    VINCENT    DE   PAUL. 

In  1833,  eight  students  in  Paris  formed  themselves  intu  *a  Conference, 
for  purposes  of  charity.  The  chief  work  which  they  proposed  to  them- 
selves was  to  visit  the  poor  in  their  own  homes,  relieve  their  necessi- 
ties, and,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  promote  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  improvement.  They  appropriately  chose,  as  their  patron. 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul ;  and  thus  the  association,  which  largely  and 
rapidly  increased,  took  its  name  from  this  great  apostle  of  Christian 
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benevolence.  In  a  few  years,  the  society  nunibc*red  in  its  nmkti 
great  many  professional,  military  and  commercial  men,  law  stadaa 
and  medical  students,  Government  employes,  a  few  ecclesiastics,  and 
several  others,  who,  by  their  means,  influence  and  social  position,  vere 
able  to  promote  the  objects  in  view.  In  1843,  it  reckoned  imder  iti 
chargo  in  Paris  alone  9.600  poor  families,  comprising  over  40,000 
individuals ;  and  its  branches  had  extended  to  several  other  countries. 
It  now  has  its  conferences  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  in 
Algiers,  India,  Australia,  and  China,  in  fact  in  every  province  d 
Catholic  Christendom  ;  and  its  revenue  for  ch«aritable  purposes  is  con- 
siderably over  three  millions  of  francs.  The  amount  of  relief  dis- 
jionaed  by  the  members  however  is  but  an  inade(juate  measure  of  the 
good  effected.  For  example,  the  visitors  of  a  poor  family  may  expend 
only  three  or  four  pounds,  on  behalf  of  the  society,  in  relief;  yet  ther 
may,  by  their  influence,  procure  j^ermauent  employment  for  the  head 
of  the  family,  or  otherwise  place  him  in  a  self-supporting  position. 
Moreover  the  aid  of  the  society  oftentimes  most  opportunely  inter- 
venes, in  cases  of  sickness,  convalescence,  or  temporary  cessation  of 
employment.  It  also  operates  most  ben<^ficially  in  supplementing  or 
maintaining  struggling  indui«try,  which,  but  for  such  timely  aid,  even 
though  small,  would  succumb,  and  be  absorbed  in  the  mafrs  of 
pauperism  around  it. 

The  following  is  the  organization  of  the  society.  It  is  composed  of 
honorary  and  active  members — all  of  whom  must  be  men  c»f  exemplary 
conduct.  The  honorary  members  pay  a  certiiin  annual  subscription. 
The  active  members  meet  in  their  conference  once  a  week,  and  there 
report  on  the  poor  families  severally  under  tlieir  charge,  discuss  the 
fresh  applications  for  aid,  and  receive  the  relief-tickets  or  money,  to 
be  dispensed  by  them  before  the  next  day  of  meeting.  Ou  these  occa- 
sions each  member  secretly  drops  into  the  collection  bag  any  sum  he 
may  be  ])leased  to  contribute — the  ])rinciple  of  the  s*>ciety  beini^  liiat 
there  should  be  no  pressure  on  the  active  nieml)ers,  each  contributing 
according  to  his  means,  and  thus  gold,  silver  and  copj)er  may  l>e 
mingled  in  one  common  treasury,  without  the  respective  donors  being 
known.     The  active  members  visit  once  a  week,  always  two  together. 

Each  conference  has  its  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  and 
secretary,  and  also  its  spiritual  director,  a  clergyman  ap|)ointed  by  tJie 
bishop.  Where  two  or  more  conferences  exist  in  a  town,  there  is  a 
council  which  unites  them.  This  council  has  its  president  luid  other 
officers,  and  also  comprises  the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  each 
conference  within  its  circumscription.  All  the  councils  and  conferences 
of  a  country  are  united   by   the  provincial  councils,  which  have  tbe 
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same  organization  as  the  councils  of  towns.  For  instance,  all  the  Eng- 
lish conferences  are  united  by  the  Ck)uncil  of  England,  which  meets  in 
London,  and  all  the  Irish,  by  the  Council  of  Ireland,  meeting  in 
Dublin.  The  provincial  Councils,  all  over  the  world,  are  imited  by 
the  Council  General,  of  which  the  head-quarters  are  in  Paris.  The 
constitution  of  the  society  is  essentially  lay,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
meets  the  approval  and  enjoys  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy  wherever  it  is  established. 

The  Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1844,  and  now  has  conferences  in  many  of  the  large  towns,  in- 
cluding Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Bath,  Sheffield, 
Preston,  and  the  several  Catholic  parishes  of  London.  The  total 
number  of  Conferences  in  England  is  QG,  of  which  London  has  19, 
Liverpool  and  Birmingham  5  each,  Manchester  and  Preston  4  each, 
and  Bristol  and  Newcastle  2  each.  The  remainder  are  in  sixteen  of 
the  le89  important  towns.  The  number  of  active  members  is  797,  and 
honorary  members  449.  Its  receipts  in  England  in  1871  were  4,500/., 
and  its  expenditure  in  relief  4,100/. 

In  Scotland  the  Society  also  numbers  several  conferences. 

It  was  established  in  Dublin  in  1845,  and  now  has  in  Ireland  six 
councils,  ninety- seven  conferences,  two  thousand  active,  and  eleven 
hundred  honorary  members,  with  an  annual  expenditure  of  over 
10,000/.  in  relieving  the  poor. 

Besides  the  main  work  of  visiting  and  relieving  the  poor  in  their  own 
homes,  the  society  imdertakes  several  special  works,  such  as  schools, 
orphanages,  and  penny  savings  banks. 

Where  non-Catholic  families  are  relieved,  there  never  is  any  attempt 
to  interfere  with  their  religious  convictions  ;  as  the  society  is  strongly 
opposed  to  that  mistaken  system  of  proselytism,  which  attempts  to 
purchase,  with  *  bread  that  perisheth,'  the  souls  of  the  poor. 

The  good  accruing  from  such  an  institution  is  not  confined  to  the 
recipients  of  its  aid,  but  is  largely  participated  in  by  the  members 
themselves ;  for  the  rising  youth  who  are  principally  the  active  mem- 
bers are,  by  the  force  of  example  and  the  principle  of  association, 
encouraged  and  confirmed  in  the  practice  of  a  Christian  life.  Besides 
this,  there  is  the  eminently  beneficial  moral  efiect  of  tlie  poor  seeing 
that  they  are  not  altogether  forgotten  by  their  richer  fellow-creatures. 

The  union  subsisting  between  the  members  dispersed  in  various 
countries  is  illustrated  by  their  charity  exercised  in  great  public 
emergencies.  Thus  in  tlie  famine  years,  1847-48,  the  Council  of 
Ireland  received  a  sum  of  over  6,000/.  from  the  French  and  other 
foreign  conferences,  and  a  further  contribution  of  3,000/.  a  few  years 
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JOHN    OF    MATIIA    AND    FKLIX    OF    VALOIS. 

Saint  John  of  Matha  was  born  of  ;i  noble  family  at  Faucon  on  the 
borders*  of  Provence,  on  June  21,  1109.  On  the  day  he  was  ordainrd 
a  priest,  he  form»^d  a  rosobition  to  devote  himself  to  the  succour  and 
consolation  of  the  Christians  in  captivity  with  the  infidels.  lie  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  Saint  Felix  of  Valois,  who,  many  years  before, 
liad  retired  from  the  world,  relinquishing  a  larpre  estate,  and  ](h1  an 
eremitical  lile  iif  tlie  wood  (>f  Cerfroi  in  the  diocese  of  Meaux.     Felix, 

'  *  Unjr  relijrieux  prestre  do  M.  le  Gt^ndral  des  Gnllaires,  mehu  de  piti^  et 
de  devotion  qui  est  en  ceste  ville,  et  a  comnumiqut^  les  formes  par  le  moyen 
desqindles  on  a  pourvu  an  soulngement  et  nourriture  des  pauvres,  tant  a 
Tresvoux  que  aultres  villes/  *  Soci^t($  de  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  rappf»rt 
pt'^ndral  pour  Tann^e  1846,'  p.  20. 
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later.     Even  the  distant  conferences  of  Mexico  responded  to  the  Pre- 
sident Generars  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  starving  Irish. 

In  1871,  Ireland,  reciprocating  the  charity  of  France,  joined  the 
other  foreign  conferences  in  contributing  to  the  relief  of  the  floA 
forer?  by  war  in  that  country — this  contribution  being  wholly  v^ 
from,  and  over  and  above,  the  episcopal,  panxjiial  and  other  general 
collections  for  the  same  purpose. 

Although  it  was  in  1833  that  the  Society  was  establislied,  this  would 
appear  not  to  have  been  the  first  institution  of  such  an  association.  1b 
1846,  a  meml)er  of  the  Conference  of  Macon,  searching  tlie  archives  rf 
the  prefecture,  discovered  therein  an  extract  from  the  secretarial  book 
for  the  year  1623,  contiiining  a  rejx>rt  of  a  meeting  held  in  that  town 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  suggestion  *  of  a  religious  priest 
chaplain  of  the  General  of  the  Galleys,  moved  with  pity  and  devotioo, 
who  is  now  in  this  town,  and  has  communicated  the  forms  by  means  of 
which  provision  has  been  mad<»  for  the  n^lief  and  support  of  the  poor 
at  Trevoux  and  other  towns.'  ^  This  priest  was  no  other  than  Vincent 
de  Paul ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  names  of  many  of  thoae 
mentioned  in  the  report,  as  taking  part  in  that  meeting,  held  over  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  promoting  its  objects,  are  the  same  name*  as 
those  of  several  of  the  active  members  of  the  Conference  of  Macc»n, 
who  are  now  carrying  on  the  same  good  work  as  that  in  which  tlieir 
atici'.-tors  W'^re  once  engaged,  im<ler  the  direction  of  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paul. 
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then  seventy  years  old,  readily  entered  into  his  views.  They  repaired 
to  Rome,  and  submitted  the  plan  of  their  new  religious  institute  to 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  in  1198.  His  Holiness  approved  of  it,  ordered  it 
to  be  called  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  appointed  John  of  Matha  the  first 
Superior  General.  The  Pope  commissioned  £udo  de  Sully,  bishop  of 
Paris  and  the  abbot  of  Saint  Victor,  to  draw  up  the  rules  and  consti- 
tutions, which  he  subsequently  approved  of  Forty  years  after  its 
foundation,  there  were  over  six  hundred  houses  of  this  order.  Formerly 
there  were  several  houses  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In 
England,  the  Trinitarians  were  sometimes  called  red  friars.  Their 
habit  was  white,  witli  a  red  and  blue  cross.  John  of  Matha  died  on 
December  21,  1213,  and  Felix  of  Valois  on  November  4,  1212.  The 
great  works  accomplished  by  this  order  are  detailed  in  the  text, 
page  93. 
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PETER     OF    NOLASCO. 


Peter  of  Nolasco  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  Languedoc  in  1189, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  inherited  a  largo 
estate.  Up  to  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  followed  the  military  profession, 
under  Simon  de  Montfort,  in  the  wars  against  the  Albigenses.  At  the 
battle  of  Muret,  Montfort  defeated  and  slew  Peter,  King  of  Aragon, 
and  took  prisoner  his  son  James,  then  in  his  sixth  year.  Nolasco, 
who  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  young  prince,  accompanied  him  to 
Barcelona,  the  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Anigon.  Here  he  witnessed 
with  deep  compassion  the  sufferings  of  the  Christian  captives  imder  the 
Moors,  who  were  then  masters  of  a  great  part  of  Spain.  Moved  by  a 
powerful  impulse  of  grace,  he  expended  his  whole  estate  in  ransoming 
the  sufferers;  and,  in  the  year  1223,  he  founded  the  order  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady  of  Mercy  for  the  Redemption  of  Captives.  This  order 
was  confirmed  and  its  rules  and  constitutions  were  approved  of  by  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  in  1235;  and  its  objects  were  greatly  promoted  by  the 
youthful  King  of  Aragon,  who  built  a  large  and  handsome  convent 
for  it  at  Barcelona  in  1232.  It  was  also  much  favoured  by  King 
Louis  IX.  of  France,  who  entertained  a  high  esteem  for  the  founder. 
The  order  originally  consisted  of  knights,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
defend  the  coasts  against  the  Saracens,  and  of  friars,  in  holy  orders, 
who  attended  the  choir.  The  brothers  who  went,  two  together, 
among  the  infidels  to  redeem  captives,  were  called  Hansomers.     Petec 
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was  one  of  theae.  He  was  also  the  firat  ( 
and  the  first  six  who  SBcceeded  him  in  tl 
irhich  it  whs  ordered  by  the  Holy  See  th 
be  a  priest.  This  was  in  the  year  1 
knights  were  incorporated  in  other  milil 
Nolasoo  died  on  Christmas  day  in  1256 
order  are  referred  to  in  the  text — page  93. 
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BKITISH   NATIONAL    SOCIETT  FOR 
WOUNDED   IK   y 

This  Society  was  formed  in  the  summer 

objects  will  be  best  explained  by  tlie  folloi 

ReaolulioM  passed  at  a  Public  Meeting,  htl 

on  August  4,  18 

'  That  a  National  Society  be  formed  in 
and  Wounded  Soldiers  in  time  of  War,  j 
formed  upon  the  Rules  laid  down  by  the  ( 
and  that  person!!  be  ailmitlcd  as  members 
Five  Pounds  Donation,  or  Five  ahillingp  A 

'  That  this  Society  do  forthwith  place  i 
Her  Majesty's  Govei'iinient,  in  order  to  ol 
in  order  that  the  aid  which  the  Society  pre 
mid  Woimded  may  be  transmitted  with  t: 
Government. 

'  That  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  Soc 
Woimded  of  our  own  Armies,  should  we 
War;  but  should  this  country  continue 
War,  that  the  aid  he  fiivcn  impartially  be 
of  the  belligerent  annies. 

'  That  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  So( 
pirMjiinel,  and  that,  as  far  as  possible,  it  he 
rents  themselves  how  thi^aid  may  be  best 

'  That  a  Central   Committee  of  21  mem 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Society, 
annually  clcclt'd  by  Rules  similar  to  those 

'  That    Siib-Conmiittecs   of   the    Socict 
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parts  of  the  country,  and  that  these  Sub-Committees  regulate  their 
own  subscriptions,  manage  their  own  affairs,  defray  their  own  expenses, 
and  transmit  to  the  Central  Committee  such  contributions  as  they  are 
able  to  collect  and  such  materiel  as  may  be  suggested  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Central  Committee. 

'  That  a  Ladies'  Committee  be  established,  whose  duties  shall  be  to 
collect  materiel  and  to  prepare  it  in  such  manner  as  may  be  suggested 
to  them  from  time  to  time  by  the  Central  Committee. 

'  That  the  Society  adopt  the  Badge  and  the  Flag  which  have  been 
recognized  by  the  International  Convention  of  Geneva.' 

The  Central  Committee  was  presided  over  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Loyd-Lindsay,  V.C.  M.P. ;  and  Captain  Charles  John  Burgess  acted  as 
secretary.  The  admirable  manner  in  which  this  excellent  Society  did 
its  work  requires  no  comment ;  neither  docs  the  prompt  and  noble 
generosity  with  which  its  efforts  were  seconded  by  the  British  public. 
The  amount,  set  forth  in  the  subjoined  accounts,  of  considerably  over 
300,000/.  contributed  in  money  and  stores,  is  by  no  means  an  adequate 
measure  of  the  good  effected ;  for  to  this  should  be  added,  if  we  could 
estimate  it,  the  value  of  the  personal  services  of  our  fellow-countrymen, 
of  the  ladies  who  acted  as  nurses,  and  above  all  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession— serWces  rendered  with  characteristic  British  pluck,  endurance, 
and  humanity. 

BRITISH  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  AID  TO   THE  SICK 

AND  WOUNDED  IN  WAR. 

Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure,  for  the  sufferers  in  the  Franco^- 
Geiman  War,  from  July  20,  1870  to  March  31,  1871. 

T>r.  £       $.     d. 

Subscriptions  received  from  various  contributors,  estimated  at 

about  100,000  in  number 294,466  15  10 

Proceeds  of  stores,  horses,  waggons,  and  other  transport  material 

sold  on  cessation  of  the  present  active  operations  of  the  Society        2,473     2     0 

£296,928  17  10 


Cr.                                            £       8,  d. 

Expended  in  relief,  food,  medical  stores,  &c.,  and  charges     »         .    133,818     0  4 

Grants  to  Aid  Societies,  Ambulances,  &c 89,898  12  10 

£223,716  13  2 

Balance  at  Bankers' 73.212     4  8 

£296,928  17  10 

The  value  of  the  stores  received  from  the  public  was  estimated  at 
45,000/. 
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APPENDIX  XVI. 

LAURENCE    STERXE. 

Lacrencc  Sterne  was  bom  in  Cloomel  in  1713.  His  fiunilj  vtiv 
Englinh,  hifl  father  a  lieatenant  in  the  armVy  being  the  grmndioii  of 
Dr.  Richard  Sterne,  Archbishop  of  York.  In  his  ninth  year,  Sttfoe 
was  placed  at  school  in  Halifax,  and  remained  there  nine  jemxE.  la 
liiH  autobiography,  he  gives  us  the  following  anecdote  of  his  school 
days.  '  I  remained  at  Halifax  till  about  the  latter  end  of  fbe  jev 
1731,  and  cannot  quite  omit  mentioning  this  anecdote  of  m vself  and 
sol  I  o<»I  master.  He  had  the  ceiling  of  tlie  schoolroom  new  whitc- 
wfl^liod — the  ladder  remained  there.  I,  one  unluckj  dajr,  mconted  it, 
and  wn)te  with  a  brusli  in  large  capital  letters  **  Lau.  Sterne,"  for 
which  the  usher  severely  whipped  me.  My  master  was  Tery  modi 
hurt  at  thiH,  and  said,  before  me,  that  iiever  should  that  name  be 
effaced  ;  for  I  was  a  l>oy  of  genius,  and  he  was  sure  I  sh<»uld  come  to 
preferment.*  In  1732,  he  was  sent  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
H!iving  completed  his  cournc  at  the  University  and  received  orders,  he 
was  pronjoted  to  the  living  of  Sutton  and,  shortly  aflerwards,  was 
ma'^e  a  prebendary  of  York,  through  the  interest  of  his  uncle  Doctor 
Jacques  Sterne,  prebendary  of  Durham  and  canon  residentiary  and 
pn  center  of  York.  lie  married  a  young  lady  at  York,  through  whose 
family  lie  oht^iined  a  second  living — that  of  Stillington.  He  rt'sidc-d 
twi'iity  years  at   Sutton;    and  there,    he  tells   us,    he   diven*itii»d    the 

♦  lutieH  of  the  cure  of  his  two  parishes  by  *  lKX)ks,  painting,  fiddling  and 
shooting.'  In  1751),  he  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  *  Tristram 
Shandy,*  and  continued  to  issue  the  successive  volumes,  altematoly 
with  sermons,  until  the  ytar  1707,  when  the  ninth  and  last  volume 
of  his  celehrated  nvivel  appeared.  He  j'Ublished  his  *  Sentimental 
Journey  '  in  1708,  after  a  tour  through  Fmnce  and  Italy.  Sleme'a 
great   ambition    was  liteniry   distinction.     *  First,  I    protest,'   says  he, 

*  that,  in  commen<'ing  author,  my  aim  was  honest  ;  and  next,  that  I 
wrote  not  to  be  fed,  but  to  be  famous.'  There  is  much  of  beauty  and 
(hep  fcHiling  in  his  writings  ;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  dej)lored  that  a 
rhrgyuiJUi  sh(»uM  have  given  to  the  world  the  gross  indecencies  of 
'Tristnun  Shandy.*  Sterne  died  in  London  in  March  17G8.  IIi> 
epitaph,  as  follows,  was  written  by  his  friend,  David  Garrick  :  — 

Shall  pride  a  heap  of  sculptured  marble  raise, 
Some  worthK'ss,  unniourned,  titled  fool  to  prtiise  ? 
And  shall  wo  not,  by  one  poor  grave-etone  learn 
Where  geniua,  wit,  and  humour  slfep  with  Sterne, 
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APPENDIX    XVII. 

SAINT  OKEGOKY  THE  GREAT  AND  THE  CONVERSION  OF 

ENGLAND. 

Saint  Gregory,  surnamed  the  Great,  on  account  of  his  illustrious  actions 
antihholy  life,  was  born  in  Home  in  540,  was  consecrated  Pope  on  Sep- 
tember 3«.^W>^s^  died  in  604.  It  was  he  who  first  conceived,  and 
carrie^out,  the  idea,  af  the  conversion  of  England  to  Christianity.  One 
day,ywhen  a  simple  jlonk,  he  saw  several  Engli^th  youths  exposed,  in 
tho^uarket,  in  Konie,  for  sale  as  slaves.  Struck  with  their  beauty,  he 
i^uired,  of  what  nation  they  were.  *  Angles,'  was  the  reply,  *  Not 
^^Angles,'  said  he,  *  but  Angels.^  It  is  a  pity  that  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness should  have  possession  of  the  souls  which  dwell  in  those  fair 
forms.'  He  shortly  allerwards  offered  himself  to  Pope  Benedict  I.,  as 
a  missionary,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Britain.  His  Holiness  approved 
of  the  imdertaking,  and,  with  his  blessing,  dispatched  Gregory  and 
several  of  the  monks  of  his  monastery  of  Saint  Andrew  on  the  mission.^ 
The  populace,  learning  this,  flocked  about  the  Pope,  remonstrating  on 
his  having  deprived  them  of  one  they  loved  so  much.  *  Apostolical 
Father,'  said  they,  *  what  have  you  done  ?  In  allowing  Gregory  to 
depart,  you  have  ruined  us,  injured  Rome,  and  offended  Saint  Peter.' 
The  Pope  sent  messengers  to  recall  him ;  and,  on  the  third  day  of  his 
journey,  he  was  overtaken,  and  retraced  his  steps  to  Home.  This  was 
only  a  temporary  delay  of  his  project ;  for,  immediateiy  on  his  pro- 
motion to  tlie  pontifical  cliair,  Gregory  dispatched  Augustine,  prior  of 
bis  own  monastery  of  Saint  Andrew's,  and  several  monks  to  Britain. 
These  according  to  Mabillon  and  other  writers,  were  Benedictine 
monks.  They  landed  in  the  island  of  Thanet,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Kent,  in  596.  They  were  well  received  by  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent, 
whose  wife  Bertha,  daisghter  of  Charibert,  King  of  Paris,  was  a 
Christian ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  monarch  and  great  numbers  of  his 
subjects  were  baptized.'     xVugustine  was  made  Archbisliop  of  Canter- 

*  *  Non  Angli,  sed  angeli.' 

"  St.  Gregory  bad  built  and  endowed  six  monasteries  in  Sicily,  out  of 
his  estates  in  that  island.  He  also  established  that  of  Saint  Andrew  in  his 
own  hou0e  in  Rome.  In  latter  times  Saint  Andrew's  was  occupied  by  the 
monks  of  Calmaldoli.  * 

'  There  were  some  Christians  in  Britain,  before  the  arrival  of  Saint 
Augustine.  We  learn  from  Bede  and  William  of  Malmesbuiyi  that  when 
Bertha  was  married  to  Ethelbert  in  566,  she  was  accompanied  by  Lethard, 
or  Luidhard,  Bis'  op  of  Senlis,  who  resided  in  the  British  Court,  as  her 
chaplain  and  almoner. 
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bury,  Ethelbert's  capital ;  and,  ere  long,  be  and  his  compani(»is 
established  several  monasteries,  and  cathedrals,  aided  by  the  king,  and 
with  the  full  approval  and  co-operation  of  the  Holy  See.  The  further 
progress  of  the  work,  thus  happily  initiated,  is  ^miliar  to  all  reados 
of  English  history. 


APPENDIX   XVIII. 

STATUTE   OP    MORTMAIN. 


Mortmain,  from  the  Latin  tnoriua  maniut,  a  dead  hand.  '  Manns 
mortua  (mortmain)  is  a  phrase,'  says  Hottoman  in  his  *  Commentaries 
on  Feudal  Words,*  *  which  is  applied  to  those  whose  possession,  if  I  may 
so  say,  is  immortal,  who  never  cease  to  have  an  heir.  For  which 
reason  the  property  never  reverts  to  the  first  lord  :  nam  manus  pro  pos- 
sessione  dicitur,  mortua  pro  immortali.*  Such  is  the  case  in  corpora- 
tions, universities,  and  religious  commimities. 

*  By  the  common  law,'  says  Blackstone,  'any  man  may  dispose  of  his 
lands  to  any  other  private  man,  at  his  own  discretion  ;  especially  when 
the  feudal  restraints  of  alienation  were  worn  away  ;  yet,  in  consequence 
of  these,  it  was  always,  and  is  still,  necessary  for  corporations  to  have  a 
licence  of  mortmain  from  the  crown,  to  enable  them  to  purchase  lands : 
ibr,  «is  the  King  is  the  ultimate  lord  of  every  fee,  he  ought  n(>t,  unless 
by  his  own  consent,  to  lose  his  privilege  of  escheats,  and  other  feudal 
profits,  by  the  vesting  of  land  in  tenants  that  can  never  be  attainted  or 
die :  and  such  licences  of  mortmain  apj)eiir  to  have  been  necessary, 
among  the  Saxons,  about  sixty  years  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
But  besides  this  general  licence  from  the  King,  as  lord  paramount  of 
the  kingdom,  it  was  also  requisite  whenever  there  was  a  mesne,  or 
intermediate  lord  between  the  King  and  the  alienor,  to  obtain  his 
licence  also  (upon  the  same  feudal  principles)  for  the  alienation  of  the 
specific  land  :  and  if  no  such  licence  was  obtained,  the  King  or  other 
lord  might  respectively  enter  upon  the  lands  so  alienated  in  mortmain, 
as  a  forfeiture.'* 

In  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  III.,  A.n.  1225,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
made,  to  restrain  the  prodigality  of  the  people,  in  bestowing  lands  u}X)n 
religious  foundations;  particularly  in  a  manner  which  deprived  tlic 
King  and  the  lords  of  the  manors  of  their  respective  rights.  This  was 
called  tlio  Statute  of  Mortmain,  which  enacted,  *  That  it  shall  not  be  law-. 

^  ComraeDtaries.  book  iL,  c.  20. 
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ful,  from  henceforth,  to  any  to  give  his  lands  to  any  religious  house,  and 
to  take  the  same  land  again,  and  to  hold  of  the  same  house ;  nor  shall  it 
be  lawful  to  any  house  of  religion  to  take  lands  of  any,  and  to  lease  the 
Fame  to  him  of  whom  they  received  it :  if  any,  from  henceforth,  give 
his  lands  to  any  religious  house,  and  thereupon  be  convict, ^e  gift 
shall  be  utterly  void,  and  the  land  shall  accrue  to  the  lord  of  the  fee/ 

This  statute  was  supplemented  by  several  successive  Acts,  passed  to 
meet  the  attempts  to  evade  it.  The  last  was  that  referred  to  in  the 
text,  the  9th  of  George  IL,  chapter  36,  wherein  it  is  enacted,  that  *  no 
lands,  or  tenements,  or  money  to  be  laid  out  thereon,  shall  be  given 
for,  or  charged  with  any  charitable  uses  whatsoever,  imless  by  deed 
indented,  executed  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  twelve  calendar 
months  before  the  death  of  the  donor,  and  enrolled  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  within  six  months  after  its  execution  (except  stocks  in  the 
public  funds  which  may  be  transferred  within  six  months  previous  to 
the  donor^s  deitth),  and  unless  such  gifl  were  made  to  take  effect  im- 
mediately, and  were  without  power  of  revocation  ;  and  that  all  other 
gifls  should  l)e  void.' 
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THE  GREAT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Eton   College. 

This  great  public  school,  or  rather  college,  is  situated  at  Eton,  a  smaU 
town  in  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Thames,  twenty-one 
miles  from  London,  and  immediately  opposite  to  Windsor,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  an  iron  bridge.  It  was  founded  in  1440  by  Henry 
VI.,  by  whom  it  was  liberally  endowed  for  the  education  of  *  poor  and 
indigent  boys,*  destined  for  the  Church.  The  esUiblishment  consists  of 
a  provost,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  seven  fellows,  one  of  whom  is  vice- 
provost,  two  chaplains,  called  conducts,  two  lay-clerks,  ten  choristers, 
two  masters,  eight  assistant  masters,  and.  seventy  'King's  scholars.* 
Besides  the  King's  scholarH,  there  are  about  six  hundred  pupils,  called 
oppidans,^  who  attend  the  college,  but  reside  outside,  either  with  some 
of  the  masters  or  in  boarding-houses  connected  with  the  establishment, 
A  few,  chiefly  of  noble  families,  occupy  private  lodgings,  under  the 
care  of  their  tutors.  The  cost  of  the  education  of  an  oppidan  ranges 
from  150/.  up  to  200/.  a  year.     Under  the  statute,  the  education  of  the 

*  From  the  Latin,  oppidum^  a  town. 
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King*8  scholars  sliould  be  gratuitous ;  but  they  are  now  obliged  to  psj 
a  moderate  annual  Rtipend — an  abuse  which  ought  to  be  corrected,  in 
this,  and  other  of  the  great  public  schools. 

The  King*8  scholars,  who  must  be  bom  in  England,  of  lawfully 
iuarrie<)i  parents,  and  be  between  eight  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  are 
elected  separately  by  a  board  consi^tting  of  the  provosts  of  Eton  and 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  the  vice-provost  and  master  of  Eton,  and 
two  posers,  M.A.*s  of  Cambridge.  This  board  meets  in  July  ererj 
year,  and  elects  generally  twenty-four  boys  to  fill  the  vacancies  as 
they  occur  in  the  lower  school,  and  nominates  twelve  of  the  head  hojs 
to  King's  College,  Cambridge.  These  latter,  ailer  three  years  at  King's 
Collt^e,  are  entitled  to  fellowships.  There  are  also  two  presentations 
at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  for  foundation  scholarships. 

The  well-known  system  of  *  fagging,'  prevailing  at  this  school,  under 
which  the  junior  boys  are  obliged  to  i)erform  menial  and  degrading 
offices  for  their  seniors,  is  by  many  considered  highly  objectionable. 
Some,  however,  are  found  to  defend  it,  on  the  principle,  that,  the  more 
a  boy  *  roughs  it'  at  school,  the  fitter  he  is  for  contact  with  the  world 
in  afler  life. 

The  singular  custom  of  the  Eton  *  Montem,'  which  used  to  be  ob- 
served on  Whit  Tuesday  every  third  year,  ceased  in  1844:.  It  was  a 
procession  of  the  whole  school,  with  band  and  banners,  led  by  the 
*  captain,'  or  head  boy,  to  Siilt  Hill,  where  contributions  were  levial 
iVoni  passers- by  on  the  Bath  road,  and  the  spectators,  who  always 
attended  in  great  numbers.  This  fund,  which  was  ciilled  salt,  was 
given  to  the  captain  of  the  school,  afler  certain  ex|>enses  were  deducted.^ 

Among  the  alumni  of  Eton  were  the  following  celebrated  j>ersons  :  — 
Sir  Robert  Walpolo,  Harley  Eiirl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Earl 
Canidcn,  the  Earl  of  Chatliam,  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  Lonl 
Lyttletoii,  Gray  the  poet,^  Horace  Walpole,  Gilbert  West,  Waller, 
Fox,  Canning,  the  Manjuis  of  Welle^*ley,  Hallam,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

*  The  Eton  Montem  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Miss  Edgeworth  s  justly 
admired  tides. 

*  Some  of  Gray's  Latin  por^ins  appeared  in  the  Musie  Etonenses,  and  his 
Ode  on  a  distant  prospect  of  Eton  College  was  written  in  1742,  and  pub- 
lished five  years  later.  • 
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JVestminster  School, 

Westminster  Schoo],  or  Saint  Peter's  College,  Westminster,  w«i8 
founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1560,  for  forty  boys,  called  Queen's 
scholars.  Although  originally  a  free  foundation,  the  Queen's  scholars 
have  to  pay  now  about  forty-five  pounds  a  year  each.  The  school  is 
attended  by  a  number  of  other  boys,  some  boarders  and  some  day- 
boarders.  The  Queen's  scholars  are  selected  from  the  whole  school, 
according  to  superior  answering.  Eight  or  ten  of  the  Queen's  scholars 
are  elected,  after  each  examination,  to  vacancies  in  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Ben  Jonson,  Dryden,  Locke, 
Gibbon,  and  Murray  Lord  Mansfield  were  educated  in  this  scliool. 
Westminster  School  is  attached  to  the  collegiate  church,  Westminster 
Abbey,  close  to  which  it  is  situated.  The  school  hall  was  the  refectory 
of  the  old  abbots  of  Westminster. 

Winchester  School. 

Winchester  School  or  college  was  founded  by  William  of  Wykeham 
1387-139G.  It  is  the  oldest  public  school  in  England.  The  establish- 
ment consists  of  a  warden,  a  schoolmaster  and  usher,  ten  fellows,  three 
chaplains,  three  clerks,  sixt^'en  choristers,  and  seventy  scholars.  Besides, 
there  are  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  boys,  not  on  the  foundation. 
The  boys  on  the  foundation  live  in  the  college,  paying  each  about  twenty 
pounds  a  year.  Those  not  on  the  foundation  reside  in  an  adjoining 
building,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  head  master,  and  subject  to 
college  discipline.  As  vacancies  occur,  scholars  are  sent  from  Win- 
chester school  to  New  College,  Oxford.  This  school  numbers  among  its 
former  pupils  Archbishop  Chicheley  ;  Bishops  Waynflete,  Ken,  and 
Lowth ;  Sir  Henry  Wotton ;  Sir  Thomas  Brown ;  the  poets  Young, 
Collins,  Otway,  Somerville,  Phillips,  and  Warton  ;  Archbishop  Ilowley  ; 
and  Sydney  Smith. 

Harrow  School. 

This  celebrated  free  grammar  school  was  founded  in  1571  by  John 
Lyon,  a  wealthy  yeoman  of  the  parish.  The  main  object  of  the  founda- 
tion was  the  gratuitous  education  of  boys  of  the  parish  of  Ilarrow ; 
however,  the  founder  directs  that  *  the  master  may  receive,  over  and 
above  the  youth  belonging  to  the  parish,  as  many  foreigners  as  can 
be  well  taught  and  accommodated,  for  such  stipends  and  wages  as  he 
can  get,  so  that  he  take  pains  with  all  indifferently,  as  well  of  the  parish 
as  foreigners,  as  well  of  poor  as  of  rich.'  The  intentions  of  the  founder 
as  regards  the  boys  of  the  parish  are  not  now  fulfilled,  as  the  school  is 
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almost  exclusively  firequented  by  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentij. 
There  is  a  head  master,  an  usher  or  under  master,  six  assistant  mastos, 
and  a  professor  of  mathenuUics.  The  number  of  pupils  is  about  four 
hundred.  They  reside  with  the  several  masters,  and  are  obliged  to  ptj 
private  tutors.  The  total  cost  of  education  to  each  pupil  is  between 
IGO/.  and  200/.  a  year.  The  income  of  the  foundation  is  about  900/.  i 
year,  which  is  managed  by  trustees.  There  are  six  University  scholar- 
ships attached  to  Harrow,  all  of  fifty  guiueas  each  ;  four  establtabed 
by  the  founder  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  two  by  Mr.  Sayer  at 
Caiua  College,  Cambridge.  Among  the  celebrated  men  educated  at 
Harrow  were  Sir  William  Jones,  Doctor  Parr,  Hichard  Brinslej 
Sheridan,  Lord  Byron,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Saint  PauVs  School, 

Saint  Paul*8  School,  in  Saint  Paul's  Churchyard,  was  founded  br 
Dean  Colet,  in  1509,  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty- three  boys.  The  income  of  this  school  is  over  6,000/.  It  was  placed 
by  the  founder  under  the  direction  of  the  Mercers'  Company.  The 
most  deserving  pupils  are  sent  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  exhibi- 
tions ranging  from  50/.  to  120/.*  John  Milton  was  educated  in  this 
school.  . 

The  Charter  House, 

The  Charter  House  is  a  celebrated  institution,  in    Charter  House 
Square,  near   Sniithficld.     The  name  is  a  corruption  of  Chartreux^  it 
having  been  a  Carthusian  monastery,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  and  suppressed  at  tlio  Reformation  by  Henry  Vlll.      It  was  pur- 
chased in    IGll    by  Thomas   Sutton,   and   converted   by  hini   into  an 
hospital  or  almshouse  for  eighty  *  poor  brethren,*  who  had  seen  bett^^r 
days,  and  a  school  for  tlie  education  of  forty  *  poor  boj's.'      The  tbrmer 
class  are  boarded  and  lodged,  and  receive  a  pension  of  25/.  a  yeiir  each, 
and  a  gown.     They  are  called  pensioners.     The  forty  boys  are  educated 
and  maintiiinod  wholly  at  (he  expense  of  the  school.     A  great  number 
of  exhibitions  to   the  universities  are  attached   to  this  school.      The 
pupils  elected  to  tlieui  have  a  choice,  both  as  to  college  and  imiversity, 
and  are  allowed  80/.  a  year  for  the  first  three  years,  and  100/.  on  pro- 
ceeding to  the  degree  of  B.A.     Scholars  who  do   not  proceed-  to  the 
universities   receive  each    a   sum   of    100/.     The   gross   rental  of  the 
Charter  House  exceeds  25,000/.  a  year.     It  is  managed  by  eighteen 
governors,  the  Queen   and   Heir  Apparent  being  of  the  number.     Se- 

'  An  Exhibition  is  a  pension,  settled  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining^  a 
scholar  at  one  of  the  universities,  not  depending  on  the  foundation. 
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veral  other  boys  bemdeB  those  on  the  foundation  are  educated  here. 
Doctor  Barrow,  Blackstone,  Addison,  Steele,  and  John  Wesley,  were 
Carthusians. 

Chrisfs  Hospital^  or  the  Bluecoat  School, 

This  great  institution,  one  of  the  principal  charitable  foundations  in 
England,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Newgate  Street.  It  is  best 
known  as  the  Bluecoat  School,  and  is  so  called  from  the  peculiar  dress 
of  the  boys,  so  frequently  seen  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis — a  long 
dark  blue  coat,  breeches,  and  yellow  worsted  stockings.  This  costume 
is  Haid  to  have  been  prescribed  in  order  to  prevent  the  children  of  per- 
sons in  good  circumstance:?  being  placed  on  the  foundation  ;  but,  if  so, 
in  several  instances,  it  has  failed  to  have  the  desired  effect ;  and  we 
fretjuently  see  bluecoat  boys,  grotescjuely  garbed,  and  bare-headed, 
walking  about  with  their  friends  or  relatives,  apparently  persons  of 
very  good  position.  The  school  occupies  the  site  of  the  monastery  of 
Grey  Friars,  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  City  of  London  for  *  the 
use  of  the  poor.'  It  received  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  Edwaru 
VI.,  as  a  charity  school,  and  was  largely  endowed  by  that  monarch, 
and  also  by  Charles  II.  It  was  opened  for  pupils  in  1552,  and, 
at  first,  gratuitously  maintained  and  educated  340  children,  male  and 
female.  By  the  charter  of  Charles  II.,  a.d.  IG73,  provision  is  made 
for  the  education  of  40  boys  in  mathematics  and  other  learning,  to 
qualify  them  for  ilie  sea  service.  The  institution  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  board  of  governors,  each  of  whom  must  have  made  a  contri- 
bution of  at  least  500/.  to  its  funds.  The  presentations  to  the  school 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  governors.  Each  governor  can  present  a  boy, 
when  entering  on  office,  and  subsequently  about  once  eveiy  three 
years.  The  income  of  Christ's  Hospital,  from  all  sources,  is  over 
60,000/.,  and  its  annual  expenditure  about  as  much.  There  are  over 
900  boys  in  the  school  in  London  ;  and  about  600  younger  children  at 
the  branch  house  in  Hertford,  viz.,  500  boys  and  100  girls.  All  the 
pupils,  about  1,500  in  number,  are  gratuitously  supported  and  edu- 
cated. The  leading  boys  of  the  grammar  school,  called  *  Grecians,' 
are  sent,  with  exhibitions,  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and  the  niathe- 
matical  pupils  are  placed  with  c<nptains  of  ships,  and  supplied  with 
full  outfit  and  nautical  instruments.  Others  are  apprenticed  to  trades. 
The  boys  loave  the  Hospital  at  the  ago  of  fifteen.  Camden  the  histo- 
rian, Richardson  the  novelii>t,  Charles  Lamb,  and  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  were  educated  in  this  school. 
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Merckamt  Taiiart^  Sekool. 

Tiii^  !ichi>:'L  <:taaccd  in  Saffv-Ik  Luie,  Thmmei  Soneet,  behiod  the 
\L&n<i>3a   Ho'ise.  wx-^  :oar»>i<ed  ia  15S1.  bj  the  Gompanj  of  Merchant 
T:i:'-'r«,  t<^  pr^ride  a  oLiaicad  edocatioa  for  100  boj«  gxataitoufllj,  and 
t*tr  15<»    then  at  &om  2f.  6(i.  to  M.  m  quarter.     AU  thepapib  are  pre- 
sence i  c  V  tLis  memlKrrB  cf  :ae  Coort  of  Merdiant  Tailon  in  rotataoo. 
The?«  i-i'  an  annual  esaniicaciozu  at  which  tboae  acfaolars  who  answer 
^«<t,  ;-jrv  naniei  to  be  sec:  to  Oxford,  where  the  iiuritutioo  has  iortj- 
ti.r»-M  fr.II.  w^:p^  an«l  Cambridje,  where  it  has  seren.     There  are  also 
sziLiV.'-r  exliiMciods.     AU  are  ni'serred  lor  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

Rugby  School. 

Thi<  srn*at  public  school  was  lonnded  in  15^7^  bj  Lawrence  Sherifie, 
a  citizen  ««!  I^iridon  and  natire  of  Rogbj,  for  the  benedt  of  the  town 
and  nrrishS  •urh«»i  of  Rugby.     The  endowment  is  oTer  5fO(>'^/.  a  year ; 
and  ari^.«  out  of  property  in  the  pari!»h  and  eight  acres  of  land  called 
the  ConUiLC  Close,  in  the  qnarter  of  LamKs  Conduit  Street,  Londcm. 
This  ^hool  h:i#  twenty -one  exhibitions  at   the   UnireraitieSy  of  €0/. 
a  voar  each,  for  seren  Tears.     It  is  conducted  by  a  head  master,  and 
thirtren   a^istant   masters      The  arerage   number  of  pupils  ia  400. 
T'A*'^  on   the  fjucdaiion   mu>t  be   the  sons  of  persons  who  hare,  fox 
tw  >  veiirs.  r»i?s:dt?d  in   or  within   ten  niilt->  of  the  tc^m-n.      The  number 
r.v t  '^r.  th»"  t^imiation  is  limited  to  2tX).     The  reputation  of  Rugby,  as 
;i  rupio  school,  has  r-een  greatly  raised  by  its  h^^d -masters.,  especially 
Dr.  Arn.^ld,  wh«>  j rt*s:.i»^l  over  it   fn>ni   1.^27  to  1{>42,  and  introduced 
•ZT*^:i'   irnpr-vtiuents  which  have  since  been   gradually  adt^pted   in  the 
other  public  schools  o(  Knzh&nd. 

Birmingh*im  School. 

T\.:<  ;jr.  at  sch-x^l  w:is  founded  in  1532.  by  Edward  VI.,  *  for  the  edu- 
cation, institution,  and  instruction  of  V»^ys  and  youths  in  grammar/ 
The  amount  of  it5  endowment  is  ab?ut  10,0«XV.  a  year,  arising  out  of 
Ian  is  ronutrly  L>elonging  to  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross,  suppressed  at 
the  Uctl  rmation.  It  lias  ten  exhibitions  of  50/.  a  year  each  at  any 
cvilejTO  of  vitl.cr  university.  contVrreii  for  fuur  years,  on  the  most  dc- 
servin.:  schouirs.  Tlie  number  of  pupils  is  about  5<X>.  There  are 
;ilso  hvo  bnincli  schools  0{H>n  to  girls  as  well  as  boys,  and  numbering 
l.«»»H»  puj  ils.  Under  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1SS\,  the  Trustees  were 
prniittt-vl  ro  rebuild  the  main  school  house :  and  a  beautiful  and  con- 
vi  I  lit  lit   >tructure  w:is  vrected  after  the  designs  of  Sir  Charles  Barr}*, 
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architect  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  cost  which,  including 
the  purchase  of  the  site,  amounted  to  71,000^.,  was  defrayed  by  the 
Bale  of  land  to  railway  companies. 

Bedford  School. 

The  Bedford  Grammar  School  was  founded  in  1556,  by  Sir  William 
Harpur,  a  native  of  Bedford,  who  in  1561  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
For  this  foundation,  and  for  portioning  poor  maidens — the  balance,  if 
any,  to  be  given  to  the  poor — Sir  William  left  a  plot  of  ground  in 
London,  the  value  of  which  has  so  much  increased,  that  the  income 
arising  &om  it  now  is  14,000^.  a  year.  This  income  is  divided  be- 
tween the  grammar  school,  English,  National,  and  Commercial  schools, 
alms-houses,  apprentice  fees,  marriage  portions,  and  gifbs  to  the  poor. 
The  endowment  is  managed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county, 
the  county  members,  the  borough  member,  the  corporation,  and  other 
trustees.  There  are  about  75  of  the  town  boys  educated  free  on 
the  foundation,  at  the  grammar  school ;  and  about  the  same  number, 
who  pay,  board  with  the  head-master.  This  school  has  eight  exhi- 
bitions of  80Z.  a  year  each  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 

and  Dublin. 

Shrewsbury  School, 

This  grammar  school  was  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  and  greatly  en- 
lai^ged  by  Elizabeth.  The  government  of  the  school  is  vested  in  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  thirteen  trustees,  one  of  whom  is 
the  Mayor  for  the  time  being.  Its  income  arising  from  .the  endowment 
is  2,500/.  a  year,  besides  which  it  has  several  exhibitions  at  both 
Universities.  Its  reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  the  learning  and 
attainments  of  its  head-master.  Doctor  Butler,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  acid  Fulke  Greville,  fd\er- 
wardfl  Lord  Brooke,  the  poet,  were  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School. 
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JOSEPH    LANCASTER 


Joseph  Lancaster  was  bom  in  London,  in  1771.  He  was  through 
life  a  consistent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  From  an  early  age 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  nature  of  his 
schools  and  the  plan  on  which  they  were  conducted  are  described  in 
the  text*     His  work  on  the  *  Amelioration  of  Education '  attracted 

»  See  p.  305. 
X  T 
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much  notice,  and  gained  him  the  &your  of  the  Duke  of  Bedfind,  ol 
Bubsequentlj  of  George  III.  His  other  works  were,  '  A  liOtter  to  Joh 
Forster,  on  the  best  means  of  Educating  and  Employing  the  Poor  of 
Ireland ; ' '  Appeal  to  Justice  in  behalf  of  some  Poor  Children ; '  *  Gal- 
lines  of  a  Plan  for  the  Education  of  Children ;  *  '  Account  of  his  Thtk 
for  the  Education  of  Children  ; '  and  a  *  Report  on  the  Progrons  of  hit 
Plan  from  1793  to  1812.' 

Mr.  Lancaster,  after  establishing  several  schools  throughout  Enghod, 
and  having  sent  out  a  number  of  trained  teachers  of  both  sexes  to  ooo- 
duct  them,  opened  a  large  school  on  his  own  account  at  Tooting,  whi^ 
financially  turned  out  a  failure.  On  this  he  resolved  to  leave  England; 
and  he  embarked  for  America  in  1818.  Here  he  extended  his  syf^tem. 
In  1829  he  went  to  Canada,  and  established  some  schools  there.  He 
died  in  New  York,  in  rather  reduced  circumstances,  on  the  24th 
October,  1884.     Several  of  his  schools  still  exist. 
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ANDREW     BELL,   D.D. 


Andrew  Bell  was  bom  at  St.  Andrew's,  Fifeshire,  in  1753.  He  wa« 
ordained  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  after  spending  a 
few  years  in  America,  he  went  out  to  Madras  as  a  chaplain  of  the  East 
India  Company.  His  system  of  popular  education  and  his  works  are 
described  in  the  text.  Like  Joseph  Lancaster,  he  rendered  good  ser- 
vice in  extending  education  among  the  poorer  classes.  During  his 
residence  in  the  East  Indies  he  acquired  property  to  a  largo  amount. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1798,  and  was  appointed  Rector  of  Swanage, 
in  Dorsetshire;  and  was  subsequently  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham to  the  mastership  of  Sherburn  Hospital.  He  died  at  Cheltenham, 
in  1832,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Dr.  Bell  bequeathed 
120,000/.  to  public  charities  and  institutions. 


APPENDIX   XXII. 

SAND   WRITING    IN   INDIA. 


The  education  of  youth  in  India  is  described  by  Fra  Paolino  Da  San 
Bartolomeo  as  being  much  simpler  and  not  nearly  so  expensive  as  in 
Europe.     The  children  assemble  half  naked  under  the  shade  of  a  cocoa- 
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nut  tree,  place  themselves  in  rows  on  the  ground,  and  trace  out  on  the 
sand  with  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  the  elements  of  their  alphabet, 
and  then  smooth  it  with  the  left  when  they  wish  to  trace  out  other  cha- 
racters. The  writing-master,  called  Agian  or  Elutticien,  who  stations 
himself  opposite  to  his  pupils,  examines  what  they  have  done ;  points 
out  their  faults,  and  shows  them  how  to  correct  them.  This  method  of 
writing,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Megasthenes,  was  introduced  into 
India  two  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  still  continues 
to  be  practised.  '  A  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  by  Fra  Paolino  Da  San 
Bartolomeo.'     London:  1800.     8yo.  p. .261. 


APPENDIX  XXIII. 

GEORGE    BIRKBECK^   M.D. 


George  Birkbeck  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  in  1776.  He  gave  early 
indications  of  a  taste  for  scientific  pursuits.  Having  obtained  his 
diploma  as  M.D.,  he  was  appointed  immediately  to  the  chair  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  the  Anderson  Collie,  Glasgow.  Here,  in  1804,  he  de- 
livered a  gratuitous  course  of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  arts,  for  the  use  of  mechanics.  His  audiences  were 
very  numerous.  In  1821  he  extended  his  system  to  Edinburgh;  and 
in  1 824,  assisted  by  Cobbett,  Wilkie,  Bentham,  and  other  leading  men, 
he  founded  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in  London.  This  opportunity  of 
self-improvement  was  most  gladly  availed  of  by  the  class  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  intended.  No  less  than  1,300  workmen  immediately  be- 
came members,  paying  one  pound  each ;  and  these  were  followed  by 
others.  Mechanics*  Institutes  on  the  same  plan  were  subsequently 
established  in  several  of  our  large  cities  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  main  object  of  such  institutions  is.  to  afford  working  men,  at  a 
cheap  rate,  a  good  reading  library  and  the  advantage  of  hearing  lectures, 
in  a  simple  popular  style,  on  .natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  mathe- 
matics. In  these  lectures  are  clearly  explained  the  principles  of  science 
as  applicable  in  practice  to  the  several  trades  and  handicrafts ;  so  that 
a  workman  may  understand  the  reasons  for  each  operation  that  passes 
through  hi^  hands,  and  have  a  more  certain  rule  to  follow  than  mere 
imitation.  Doctor  Birkbeck  was  appointed  Director  of  the  London 
Mechanics'  Institute  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  and  to  which  he  con- 
tributed a  sum  of  3,700/.  He  held  this  post  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  December  1,  1841. 

Y   X  2 
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Source  of  Local  Rate,  and  the  Rating  Authoritt  in  each  casb,  f 
THE  PURPOSES  OF  ScHOOL  BoARDS,  OS  in  the  First  Schedule  o/tkiEk- 
mentary  Education  Act^  1870,  England  and  Wales, 


School  District 


The  Metropolis 


Boroughfl     ex- 
cept   Oxford 


District  of  the 
Jjocal  Board 
of  Oxford 

Parishes  not  in- 
cluded in  any 
of  the  above- 
mentioncd 
districts 


School  Board 


r 


The      School 
Board     ap-/ 
pointed  under  ^ 
this  Act 


v 


The  School  Board 
appointed  under 
this  Act 

The  School  Board 
appointed  under 
this  Act 

The  School  Board 
appointed  under 
this  Act 


Local  Rate 


I 


In    the    City    of 


Rating  Aathofi^ 


The  CommiflsoB- 


London,        the  |     era  of  Sewen. 

Consolidated 

Rate 


In  the  parishes 
mentioned  in 
Schedule  A,  and 
the  districts 
mentioned  in 
Schedule  B  to 
the  Metropolis 
Management 
Act,  lo56,  the 
General  Kate, 
and  fund  raised 
by  the  General 
Rate 

In  phicea  men- 
tioned in  Sche- 
dule C  to  the 
said  Act,  the 
rate  levied  for 
the  purposes  of 
the  Metropoli- 
tan Poor  Act, 
18G7,  and  any 
Act  amending 
the  same 

The  Borough 
Fund,  or  Bo- 
rough Kate 

Rate  leviable  bv 
the  Local  Board 


The  Poor  Rate 


In  the  parisliei 
the  VestiT,  and 
in  the  distzidi 
the  District 
BoarcL 


The    Masters  of, 
the     Benchf 
Treasurer,    Go- 
yemors,  or  other 
persons        who 
nave   the  chief; 
control    or  au-i 
thority  in  such 
place. 


The  CoundL 


The  Local  Board. 


The  Overseers. 
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APPENDIX  XXV. 

BYE-LAWS  OF   THE  LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL   BOABD  AS  TO  COM- 
PULSORY   ATTENDANCE,   AND     BEMISSION     OR     PAYMENT 

OP  SCHOOL  FEES  BY  THE  BOARD,  bearing  date  Liverpool, 
June  14,  1871,  and  approved  by  the  Education  Department 
June  26,  1871. 

Requiring  Parents  to  cause  Children  to  attend  School. 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  and 
of  the  bje-lawd,  the  parent  of  every  child  not  less  than  five  years  of  age, 
nor  more  than  13  years  of  age,  residing  within  the  district  of  the  said 
borough,  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  school  within  the  said  borough. 

Determining  Time  during  which  Children  shall  attend  School.    See 

Sec.  7  {Sub'Sec.  2). 

8.  The  time  during  which  every  child  shall  attend  school  shall  be  the 
whole  time  for  which  the  school  shall  be  open  for  the  Instruction  of  children 
of  similar  age,  provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the 
withdrawal  by  the  parent  of  any  child  during  the  time  or  times  in  which 
any  religious  observance  is  practised,  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is 
given,  and  that  no  child  shall  be  required — 

(a)  To  attend  school  on  any  day  exclusively  set  apart  for  religious  ob- 

servance by  the  religious  body  to  which  his  or  her  parent  belongs. 

(b)  To  attend  school  on  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  or  any 

day  set  apart  for  a  day  of  public  fast  or  thanksgiving,  or  on 
Saturday  after  twelve  o'clock  at  noon. 

Sec.  76. 

(c)  To  attend  school  on  any  day  fixed  for  the  inspection  of  the  school, 

and  the  examination  of  the  scholars  therein,  in  respect  of  religious 

subjects,  if  the  child  has  been  withdrawn  by  his  or  her  parent 

from  any  religious  observance  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects 

in  such  schooL 

Provided  also  that  any  requirement  herein  contained  shall  not  be  held  or 

construed  to  apply  to  any  child  employed  in  labour,  and  receiving  instruction 

in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts,  or  of  the  Workshop 

Regulation  Act,  1867. 

Providing  for  Remission  or  Payment  of  School  Fees  in  case  of  Poverty. 

6.  If  the  parent  of  any  child  satisfies  the  school-board  that  the  reason 
that  his  or  her  child  does  not  attend  school,  is  that  he  or  she  is  unable,  from 
poverty,  to  pay  the  school  fees  of  such  child,  the  school-board,  in  the  case  of 
a  school  provided  by  the  board^  will  remit,  and  in  the  case  of  any  other 
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school,  wiD  pay,  the  whole  or  such  part  of  the  fees  as,  in  the  opinion  of  tk 
board,  the  parent  is  unable  to  pay,  for  a  renewable  period  to  be  fixed  by  tin 
board,  not  exceeding  six  calendar  months,  provided  that  the  amount  of  feei 
to  be  remitted  or  paid  shall  not  exceed  either  the  ordinary  payment  at  the 
school  selected  by  the  parent,  or  the  following  scale : — 

For  any  child  under  eight  yean  of  age,  Sd,  per  week. 

For  any  child  exceeding  eight  years  of  age  and  under  ten,  4dL  per  week. 

For  any  child  exceeding  ten  years  of  age,  Qd,  per  week. 

Requiring  Notice  to  Parent  to  cause  Child  to  attend  School. 

7.  An  officer  may  v^t  the  parent  of  any  child  who,  according  to  his 
information  and  belief,  is  not  attending  school,  or  imder  efficient  instructiaii, 
and  may  then,  or  at  a  subsequent  time,  serve  upon  such  parent  a  notice  in 
the  form  or  to  the  effect  prescribed  in  the  schedule  to  these  bye-laws  ,*  and, 
unless  the  parent  object,  the  officer  shall  read  over  and  explain  such  notice, 
and  the  consequences  of  neglecting  to  comply  therewith,  to  the  parent  at  the 
time  of  service. 

11.  Any  person  committing  a  breach  of  these  bye-laws,  or  any  of  them, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  pro- 
vided that  all  breaches  of  these  bye-laws  by  a  parent  in  one  and  the  same 
week  shall  be  deemed  one  offence,  and  that  no  penalty  imposed  for  the 
breach  of  any  bye-law  shall  exceed  such  a  sum  as  with  the  costs  amount  to 
five  shillings  for  each  offence. 


APPENDIX   XXVI. 

CATHOLIC   POOR-SCHOOL   COMMITTEE   OF     ENGLAND    AND 

WALES. 

The  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee  was  established  by  the  bishops 
of  England  and  Wales  in  1847,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  Catholic  schools 
were  first  admitted,  under  a  Minute  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  a  partici- 
pation in  the  Parliamentary  grant.  From  December,  1847,  to  March 
81,  1871,  when  the  new  Education  Act  came  into  operation,  the  Go- 
vernment inspection  of  Catliolic  schools  in  England  and  Wales  was 
confined  to  secular  instruction  only,  and  no  one  was  appointed  an 
inspector  unless  he  was  a  person  approved  of  by  the  Catholic  Poor- School 
Committee,  which  was  thus  recognised  by  Grovemment  as  representing 
the  Catholic  body. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Committee,  as  published  in  tlie 
Beport  for  1871 :  — 


I 
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CATHOLIC  POOR^SCHOOL   COMMITTEE. 

fiaminni  of  tfie  Biattit  of  QQCeirtmitiiter* 

The  Lord  Petbe,  Thomdon  Hall,  Brentwood. 
George  Blount,  Esq.,  28  Old  Burlington  Street. 
Very  Key.  Canon  Gilbert,  D.D.,  22  Finsbury  Circus. 

ISflbrrleQ. 

Hon.  the  Master  of  Herries,  Everingham  Park,  Toik. 
Charles  Lanodale,  Esq.,  Houghton,  Brough. 
Very  Bey.  Canon  Walker,  Scarborough. 

ISirminiAam. 

Robert  Berkeley,  jun.,  Esq.,  Wootton  House,  Henley  in  Arden. 

Basil  Fitzherbert,  Esq.,  Swynnerton  Park,  Stone. 

Very  Rev.  Canon  O'Sullivak,  Bishop's  HousOi  Birmingham. 

Jas.  Ford,  Esq.,  Wraxall  Court,  Nailsea. 

The  Lord  Arundell,  Wardour  Castle,  Salisbury. 

Very  Rey.  Canon  Clarke,  Bishop's  House,  ClifU>n. 

P.  II.  Howard,  Esq.,  Corby  Castle,  Carlisle. 

H.  C.  SiLVERTOP,  Esq.,  Minster  Acres,  Riding-Mill-on-Tyne. 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Consitt,  Durham. 

%lhtrpaal. 

T.  Weld-Blundell,  Esq.,  Ince-Blundell  Hall,  Liverpool. 
H.  Sharples,  Esq.,  Bishop-Eaton,  Liverpool. 
Very  Rev,  Provost  Cookson,  Femyhalgh,  Preston. 

E.  J.  Hctchins,  Esq.,  64  Portland  Place. 
Colonel  Vaughan,  Courtfield,  Ross. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Wilson,  Rhymney. 

tfort]tatiHit0n* 

The  Lord  Stafford,  Cossey  HaU,  Norwich. 

C.  R.  S.  Scott  Murray,  Esq.,  Danesfield,  Great  Marlow. 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Bcott,  D.D.,  Bishop's  House,  Northampton. 

fiottiiiiAam* 

The  Lord  Herries,  Everingham  Park,  York, 
The  Lord  Howard  of  Glossop,  Glosaop  Hall. 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Talker,  GloM>p. 
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E.  J.  Weld,  Esq.,  Lulworth  Castle,  Warebam. 
T.  M.  A.  HoBSFORD,  Esq.,  Bosvathick,  Falmouth. 
Very  Rev.  Provost  Brindle,  Barnstaple. 

C.  TowNELEY,  Esq.,  Towneley,  Burnley. 

J.  LoMAX,  Esq.,  Clayton  Hall,  Accrington. 

Rev.  Wm.  Dunderdale,  Great  Harwood,  Accrington. 

Sir  Pters  Mosttn,  Bart.,  Talacre,  Rhyl. 
The  Lord  Acton,   Aldenham,  Bridgnorth. 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Chapman,  Birkenhead. 

Sir  George  Bowter,  Bart.,  Temple. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  E.M.,  Arundel  Castle. 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Wenham,  Mortlake. 

Custom  fSitRtuitt'^paitalitf  ^cotlotOr* 

Hon*  Mar.  Constable  Maxwell,  Terregles,  Dumfii^. 
Lord  Henrt  Kerr,  Huntley  Bum,  Melrose. 
Rev.  Geo.  Rigg,  St.  Mary*s,  Edinburgh. 

Wiff^tcxn  Wiutintt'^paitnlitf  j^cotlanti. 

11.  I.  I.  Monteith,  Esq.,  Carstairs,  Lanark. 

Eneas  Ronald  ^Licdonnell,  Esq.,  Morar,  Fortwilliam. 

Rev.  Alexander  Munro,  52  Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow. 

^orti^rm  ^tcar(ate-^pa)jtiiltr,  ^cotUntt. 

Hon.  the  Master  of  Lovat,  Beaufort  Castle,  Beauly. 

Rev.  James  Glennie,  Chapel  town,  Glenlivat-by-Ballindallocb. 

Cf)airtnan. 
The  Lord  Howard  of  Glossop. 

The  Lord  Stafford, 

Charles  Robert  Scott  Scott-Murrat,  Esq. 

Thomas  William  Allies,  Esq. 

tBWitti  at  Committee. 
22  Portman  Street,  London,  W. 
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This  highly  influential  and  zealous  committee  enjoys  the  full  confi- 
dence of  the  Catholic  body.  It  contributes  towards  the  building  and 
support  of  schools  for  the  Catholic  population  in  England  and  Wales ; 
but  its  main  function  is  the  important  work  of  supplying  trained  pupil- 
teachers. 

It  has  two  training  colleges,  that  at  Liverpool  for  Catholic  school- 
mistresses, amder  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  fully  referred  to  in  the 
text,  and  that  of  Hammersmith  for  Catholic  schoolmasters. 

The  Liverpool  college  accommodates  88  pupils,  and  that  of  Ham- 
mersmith 70. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  have  consented 
to  undertake  a  second  training  college  for  schoolmistresses,  at  the 
request  of  the  Catholic  Poor-  School  Committee. 

The  Committee's  total  receipts  for  the  year  1871  were  4,672/.  4:8.  lie?., 
viz.,  100/.  rent,  and  the  remainder  subscriptions  and  donations ;  and 
its  expenditure  was  4,778/.  9«.  9rf.,  of  which  3,976/.  4«.  Jld,  were 
grants  to  schools,  and  the  remainder  rent,  salary,  and  sundry  chaises. 
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GREAT   DEMONSTRATION   IN   FAVOXTR   OP   RELIQIOUS 
EDUCATION^   IN   SAINT   JAM£S*S  HALL. 

I  Giv£  here,  as  a  further  proof  of  the  strong  feeling  throughout  the 
country  in  favour  of  instruction  in  religious  subjects  forming  a  portion 
of  elementary  education,  a  brief  account  of  the  great  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Union  held  in  St.  James's  Hall,  on  Friday  evening 
April  8,  1870.  The  express  object  was  to  uphold  religious  liberty  in 
national  education,  and  to  protest  against  the  exclusion  or  discourage- 
ment of  religious  training  in  schools  aided  by  grants  from  the  State. 
The  lai^e  and  enthusiastic  audience  comprised  what  would  ordinarily 
appear  to  be  the  most  incongruous  elements,  now,  however,  har- 
moniously blending.  Among  those  on  the  platform  were  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk  and  Northumberland,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  Earl 
of  Harrowby,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Lord 
Howard  of  Glossop,  chairman  of  the  Catholic  Poor- School  Committee, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  Right  Honourable  W.  F.  Cowper- 
Temple,  M.P.,  Earl  Percy,  M.P.,  Viscount  Sandon,  M.P.,  Sir  Percy 
Herbert,  M.P.,  the  Honourable  W.  Egerton,  M.P.,  Messrs.  Beresford 
Hope,  W.  H.  Smith,  Thomas  Hughes,  Colonel  Akroyd,  Lord  Eustace 
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Cecil,  Mr.  Russell  Gurnej,  and  several  other  leading  members  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  a  number  of  the  clergy  and  laity  from  yarioui 
parts  of  the  country,  and  upwards  of  five  hundred  gentlemen  of  in- 
fluence and  position  belonging  to  the  metropolis.  Referring  to  the  hd 
of  Protestants  and  Catholics  thus  meeting  together  on  a  conunon  plat- 
form in  a  great  cause,  *  I  think,'  says  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  '  it  becomes  you  to  ask  what  is  the  reason  which  bringi 
them  together.  .You  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  is  no  petty  or  trivial 
cause ;  you  may  depend  that  the  foundations  of  faith  are  not  slightly 
threatened  when  men  difiering  so  widely  meet  to  work  together — and  I 
ask  you  to  respond  to  the  harmony  thus  shown ;  to  forget  that  you  may 
differ  upon  this  or  that  doctrine  or  practice,  and  to  remember  that  there 
are  no  doctrines  and  no  practices  of  the  yarioiis  sects  of  ChristianB  that 
differ  so  widely  as  those  differ  from  Christianity  who  desire  that  no 
Christianity  shall  be  taught.'  ^ 

The  verdict  of  the  meeting  was  cordially  supported  by  the  Press^  on 
the  following  mornings 

'  A  religious  cry  has  been  raised,'  wrote  the  '  Times.'  '  From  the  first 
words  uttered  hy  Lord  Shafteshury  to  the  last  remarks  hy  the  memher  for 
Westminster  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks,  the  meeting  was  fairly  carried 
away  hy  any  sentiment  in  favour  of  religious  teaching  and  of  the  Bible,  or 
by  any  denunciation  of  philosophical  secularism.  ...  It  would  be  impo»- 
sible  for  any  one  who  attended  the  meeting  to  assert  that  the  interests  of 
the  Church  of  England,  of  any  denomination,  or  of  any  particular  form  of 
religious  teaching  were  its  chief  impulse.  The  greatest  variety  of  individual 
sentiment  was  indicated  and  even  expressed ;  influential  Dissenters  were 
present  and  joined  in  the  general  applause,  and  staunch  Protestants  were 
heard  declaring  that  they  would  sooner  submit  children  to  Roman  Catholic 
religious  teaching  than  to  no  religious  teaching  at  all.  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  represent  very  diverse  schools  of 
religious  thought,  but  they  were  thoroughly  at  one,  and  were  similarly 
applauded  in  their  defence  of  the  Bible  and  of  religion.  The  speaking  was 
singularly  good,  because  it  was  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  the  outspoken 
religious  avowals  of  the  speakers  were  very  remarkable.  Men  are  apt,  par- 
ticularly in  public  meetings,  to  restrain  religious  feeling  and  religious  expres- 
sion ;  but  conventionalism  was  forgotten  yesterday,  and  peers  and  members 
of  Parliament  spoke,  with  all  the  force  of  reality,  language  not  often  heard 
out  of  church.  Lord  Salisbury  spoke  with  equal  appropriateness  to  the 
subject  and  to  the  occasion,  when  he  called  on  politicians  to  take  notice  of 
the  fact  that  religious  zeal,  for  good  or  for  harm,  was  the  most  potent  of 


'  '  Authorised  Report  of  the  great  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Education  in 
St  James's  Hall,  London,  April  8,  1870,'  p.  26. 
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Luttan  influences.    It  is  that  zeal  which;  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  has  spread  thousands  of  good  schools  over  the  country.    If  national 
schools  are  schools  from  which  religious  influence  and  religious  teaching  are 
excluded;  the  same  zeal,  said  Lord  Salisbury,  will  be  an  antagonistic  influ- 
ence to  the  national  system  of  education.     Mr.  Hughes  urged,  with  con- 
siderable force,  that  in  a  long  and  wide  experience,  no  English  race  had  yet 
adopted  an  education  divorced  from  religion.    A  court  of  law  in  America 
has  decided  that  instruction  in  the  truths  of  the  Bible  is  an  essential  prin- 
dple  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.    The  same  struggle  has  been 
fought  out  in  the  most  advanced  and  most  radical  of  our  colonies,  and  with 
a  very  unexpected  result    The  colony  of  New  South  Wales  possesses  a 
complete  and  eflicient  system  of  public  education ;  and  it  is  actually  pro- 
Tided  in  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  that  '*  secular  instruction  "  shall  be  imder- 
stood  to  include  instruction  in    the  essential  doctrines  of  religion.    Mr. 
Hughes,  ^gain,  touched  on  a  suggestive  consideration  when  he  reminded 
the  meeting  of  the  recent  history  of  the  higher  public  school  education  in 
this  country.    It  is  well  known  that  it  has  been  revolutionised  within  the 
last  thirty  years.    The  tone  of  the  schools  is  higher,  the  secular  teaching 
more  effective,  and  the  education  more  popular ;  and  to  what  is  the  improve- 
ment due  P    To  the  influence  of  a  man  who,  of  all  men  in  our  generation, 
protested  with  the  greatest  force  and  earnestness  against  a  separation  of 
the  secular  and  the  religious  spheres.    Arnold's  reform  was  based  on  a 
strong  religious  influence,  and  he  would  have  been  impossible  as  a  mere 
secular  schoolmaster.'^ 

To  the  same  effect  are '  the  observations  of  seyeral  other  leading 
journals. 

>  The  <  Times '  of  April  9th,  1870. 
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INCOME   AND  EXPENDITURE   OP   CATHOLIC   TRAINING 
SCHOOLS   OF   GREAT   BRITAIN   FOR    1871. 

Account  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Hammersmith  Trahung 
School  for  Masters  for  the  Tear  ending  December  81,  1871. 

Dr.  £     $.  d. 

To  Balance  on  1st  January,  1871 89  17  2 

,    Grants  from  Committee  of  Council 2,520    0  0 

,,  Grants  from  Poor-School  Committee 616  18  5 

Amount  received  for  books  sold  to  students        •        .        .        •  18    9  0 


II 


£3,195    4    7 


Cr,  £  $.    d. 

Bj  Salaries  of  teachers  .        • 659  15    6 

„  Books,  apparatus,  and  stationery 189  4    9 

„  Printing,  postage,  and  other  office  charges         .        .        •        •  18  9    0 

„  Board  of  six  teachers,  seventy  students,  and  ten  servunts  .        .  1,508  17    9 

„  Wages  of  ten  servants 95  0    0 

„  Fuel  and  lights 202  0     4 

„  Medical  attendance  for  seventy  students 32  9  1 1 

„  Replacement  of  furniture  and  repairs  to  buildings      »        ■        .  395  14  10 

„  Rents,  rates,  and  taxes 130  4     0 

„  Net  cost  of  garden 9111 

„  Other  current  expenditure  on  account  of  sundries       .        •        .  8  13     5 

„  Balance  on  31  st  December,  1871 45  4     0 


£3,195     4 
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Account  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Liverpool  Training 
School  for  Mistresses,  for  the  Year  ending  December  31,  1871  : 
Showing  the  Amount  received  and  disbursed  during  the  Tear;  the 
Number  of  Students  resident  throughout  the  Year^  admitted  pursuant 
to  Art  95,  was  11^^- 

Dr,  £     B,  d. 

To  Balance  on  Ist  January,  1871    ..•••••  313     9  0 

„  OrantB  from  Committee  of  Council    .•••••  1,752    0  0 

„  Donation 150    0  0 

„  Grants  from  Poor-School  Committee 402  10  0 

„  Fees  of   forty-three    students,  paid    by  themselves    or    their 

relatives 121     8  0 

„  Amount  received  for  books  sold  to  students      *.        .        •        •  59  13  4 

„  Grants  fh)m  Science  and  Art  Department 42    4  0 

M  Interest «        •        •        .        .  13  19  10 

^2,855    4     2 


I* 
it 


Or,  £     8,  d. 

By  Salaries  of  tencheni   .••.««•••  532    4  0 

„  Books,  apparatusf  and  stationery        .        .        •        •        •        •  76  1 1  8 

„  Printing,  postage,  and  other  office  charges          •        .        •        .  27     1  2 

„  Board  of  nine  teachers,  71^$  students,  and  five  servants    •        .  1,055    9  0 

Washing 107  12  6 

Wages  of  Ave  servants      ...••...  60    0  0 

„  Fuel  and  lights 75  12  6 

„  Medical  attendance 27    9  4 

„  Replacement  of  furniture  and  repairs  to  buildings      .        •        •  250    4  2 

„  Rents,  rates,  taxes,  and  insurance      ......  495    5  8 

„  Gaiden 7  18  11 

„  Chapel  expenses 35  17  6 

£2,751     6  5 

„  Balance  in  hand        •••••••••  103  17  9 

£2,855    4  2 


From  Report  of  the  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee  for  1871. 
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THE   OFFICE   OF   MOTHER   8UPEBI0B   OF    A   CONTENT. 

As  regards  the  office  of  Mother  Superior — an  office  requiring  not  onlj 
great  piety  and  fervour,  but  experience,  tact,  discrimination,  and 
prudence — so  obyioua  is  its  importance  that  it  need  not  be  enlai^ged  on 
here.  In  orders  and  congregations  governed  by  a  generalate,  the 
appointments  to  this  office,  as  we  have  seen,  are  made  by  the  SuperioreaB 
General,  with  the  advice  of  her  council.^  In  those  in  which  each 
convent  is  self*goveming,  the  office  is  elective.'  No  precaution  appeals 
to  be  omitted,  no  safeguard  overlooked,  in  the  regulations  which  are 
prescribed,  in  the  Rules  and  Constitutions  of  the  Presentation  Order, 
for  making  the  election.  These  regulations,  to  all  practical  intents, 
may  be  said  to  apply  equally  to  all  institutes  of  religious  women  in 
which  the  office  is  elective. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows.  The  Mother  Superior  is 
elected  from  among  the  professed  nuns,  and  must  be  a  person  dis- 
tinguished for  her  virtue  prudence,  and  discretion.  She  must  be  at 
least  thirty  >  years  old,  and  of  five  years*  profession  (except  in  new 
establishments)  and  must  have  the  majority  of  votes  for  the  validity  of 
her  election. 

The  Mother  Superior,  canonically  elected,  governs  for  three  years. 
She  can,  with  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the  Bishop,  be  re-elected 
and  confirmed  for  three  years  more;  after  which  another  Mother 
Superior  must  be  elected.  In  new  establishments  or  foundations,  the 
first  Mother  Superior  continues  for  six  years.  The  six  years  of  her 
government  expired,  a  new  Mother  Superior  is  elected. 

When  an  election  is  to  take  place,  the  Chapter*  assembles  in  the 
chapel  of  the  convent,  on  the  Saturday  immediately  after  the  Feast  of 
the  Ascension  of  Our  Lord,  in  presence  of  the  Bishop  or  his  delegate, 
at  an  appointed  hour.  The  Mother  Superior  then  resigns  her  office 
into  his  hands,  and  he,  accepting  the  resignation,  dismisses  her  from  the 
exercise  of  it,  saying,  *  We  dismiss  thee,  Sister  N,N.  fratn  the  office 
of  Superioress  of  this  community,  in  the  naine  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen'  He  then  transfers  the 
Superioress's  authority  to  the  Mother  Assistant,  by  giving  her  the  keja 

»  Supra,  pp.  122,  176.  '  Vide  supra,  pp.  175,  176. 

*  The  Chapter  is  an  assembly  of  the  senior  members  of  the  commuDity- 
professed  nuns,  held  for  the  purpose  of  treating  of  the  spiritual  or  temporal 
atlhirs  of  the  convent. 
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of  the  convent :  after  which,  he  exhorts  all  the  nuns  serionslj  to  think 
on  a  new  election,  against  the  following  Thursday,  that  is,  the  Octave 
of  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension,  and  to  have  no  view  in  the  choice  they 
are  to  make  but  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  and  wel&re  of  the 
community.  They  then  repeat  the  hymn  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
retire.  In  the  interval,  certain  prescribed  prayers  and  pious  exercises 
are  offered  up  by  the  Sisters,  to  invoke  the  light  of  Heaven  on  their 
deliberations. 

On  the  Thursday,  the  election  takes  place,  in  the  convent  chapel, 
and  is  presided  over  by  the  Bishop,  or  his  delegate,  and  one  assisting 
priest  The  hour  appointed  is  ten  o'clock,  and  the  proceedings  com- 
mence with  the  hymn  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Veni  Creator  Spiritus. 

The  election  is  by  ballot,  each  Sister  writing  on  a  billet  the  name  of 
her  for  whom  she  votes.  These  billets,  all  of  the  same  size  and  form, 
and  similarly  folded,  are  given  out  to  the  Sisters,  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Chapter,  the  day  before.  Each  Sister  keeps  her  vote  a  profound  secret. 
Two  nuns,  whom  the  community  appoint  for  the  purpose  by  plurality 
of  votes,  stand  by  the  President,  to  see  each  billet  opened  and  read, 
and  to  mark  down  the  votes.  The  votes  are  also  written  down  by  the 
assisting  priest. 

The  billets  being  duly  examined,  if  there  be  an  equality  of  votes  for 
two  or  more,  being  the  highest  on  the  list,  a  new  scrutiny  is  made ;  and 
if,  neither  in  this  nor  in  a  third,  there  should  be  found  a  majority 
of  votes  for  one  and  the  same  person,  the  election  devolves  to  the 
Bishop. 

On  there  appearing  the  requisite  majority  in  favour  of  any  one,  the 
President  calls  on  her  to  come  forward.  Being  on  her  knees  before 
him,  he  declares  her  canonically  elected,  without  mentioning  the  num- 
ber of  votes  which  concurred  to  her  election.  He  then  confirms  the 
election,  sajring.  We  confirm  this  election  (if  a  delegate  presides  he  adds, 
bi/  the  authority  we  have  received  from  our  Bight  Reverend  Father  in 
God,  N,N,f  Lord  Bishop  of  this  diocese),  and  declare  you  Sister  N,N, 
Mother  afid  Superioress  of  this  community  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Sonj  and  of  the  Holy  Ohost.  Amen.  The  billets  then  are 
all  burned. 

The  Mother  Superior,  thus  confirmed,  takes  her  place,  as  superior ; 
the  bell  is  rung  to  announce  the  election  ;  and  all  the  Sisters,  one 
afler  the  other,  according  to  seniority  in  the  order,  on  their  knees,  kiss 
her  hand.  Meanwhile  are  sung  the  Ave  Maris  Stella,  and  the  psalm 
Laudate  Dominum  omnes  gentes.  This  done,  the  assistant  writes  down 
the  day  of  election,  and  the  act  is  signed  by  the  president. 

The  Mother  Superior,  thus  elected,  makes  choice  of  such  nuns  as 
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she,  in  conscience,  deems  fit  to  execute  the  offices  of  Assistant,  Bursvr, 
and  Mistre^  of  Novices,  and  proposes  them  to  the  chapter.  Tbe 
election  is  made,  according  to  plurality  of  votes,  bj  white  and  blade 
beans.  Should  it  so  happen  that  they,  or  any  of  them,  are  negatived, 
the  Mother  Superior  proposes  others  for  the  said  offices,  to  be  in  like 
manner  elected.  The  election  made,  she,  with  the  advice  of  the  three 
Sisters  newly  chosen,  makes  choice -of  such  other  Sisters  as  she  con- 
siders qualified  for  the  other  difierent  offices,  and  these  remain  in 
their  several  charges  until  the  Mother  Superior  may  think  fit  to 
remove  them. 

Where  there  are  not  seven  professed  nuns  to  make  the  election,  the 
Bishop  appoints  to  the  office  of  Mother  Superior,  and  to  the  other 
principal  charges,  afler  having  consulted  the  eldest  Sister  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  priest  appointed  its  Spiritual  Director. 

The  Mother  Superior  always  presides  at  all  religious  exercises  and 
meetings.  As  regards  her  immediate  duties,  it  is  enacted  that,  'to 
govern  with  advantage  to  the  community,  and  with  merit  to  herself, 
she  must  show  herself  a  model  of  Regular  observance,  that,  becoming  a 
pattern  to  her  little  Hock,  she  may  by  her  example  the  more  power- 
fully engage  them  to  the  strict  accomplishment  of  all  the  duties  of  the 
institute.  She  shall  take  particular  care  that  Regular  discipline  be 
duly  maintained,  that  the  Rules  and  Con^tutions  be  strictly  observed, 
that  the  Sisters  diligently  apply  themselves  to  their  respective  charges, 
and  particularly  that  they  most  sedulously  attend  to  the  instruction  of 
the  poor  children,  of  which  she  shall  herself  give  the  example.  She 
shall  take  care  that  the  Sisters  be  provided  with  all  necessaries,  and 
that  everything  superfluous  be  excluded.  She  shall  take  care  that 
every  Novice  be  examined  by  the  Bishop  or  his  delegate,  one  month 
before  the  time  of  her  Profession.  She  shall  sign  the  Acts  of  Profes- 
sion, and  of  the  Chapter,  the  accounts,  and  all  the  written  documents 
relating  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  concerns  of  the  community.' 
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Charity,  Lay  Associations  of,  established  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  90 
Charity  Commissioners,  Roman  Catholic  charities  under  the,  since  1860,  377 
Charity,  Sisters  of  the  Institute  of,  or  of  Providence,  344 

„  ,»  Statistics  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  346 

„  „  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy,  363 

Charity  of  Refuge,  Congregation  of  our  Lady  of,  362 

„  Statistics  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  362 

Charity,  Sisters  of,  118 

„  Napoleon  I.'s  eulogy  of  the,  118 

„  origin  of  the,  118 

„  first  mother  superior  of  the,  1 18 

„  growth  of  the  congregation  of  the,  120 

„  duties  undertaken  by  the,  121 

„  frugal  fare  of  the,  121 

„  receive  rules  and  constitutions  from  Saint  Vincent  dc  Paul,  121 
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Charifj,  Sisten  of,  a  congregation,  not  a  religious  order,  121 
^  take  simple  annual  vows,  121 

duration  of  the  novitiate  of  the,  122 
how  the  novices  are  employed,  122 

are  governed  by  the  Superior  General  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Mission,  122 
,t  the  Mother  General,  subject  to  his  authority,  122 

„  „  extensive  correspondence  of,  122 

„  dress  of  the,  128 

„  „         familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  illustrated  papers, 

123 
„  pictures  of  the,  amidst  the  wounded  and  dying  in  the  late  war, 

123-125 
„  services  of  the,  in  the  Crimean  war,  126 

„  how  honoured  by  the  Emppror  of  Austria,  at  the  dose  of  the 

Franco- Austrian  war,  126 
„  beneficial  effect  of  the  ministrations  of  the,  on  the  fnorale  of 

the  troops,  127 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul's  advice  to  the  hospital,  127  note 
number  of  the  congregation  of  the,  128 
complete  organisation  of  the,  128 
when  introduced  into  these  countries,  131 
statutes,  rules,  and  constitutions  of  the,  133 
special  rules  for  each  charitable  function  of  the,  135 
explanation  of  the  rules  of  the,  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  135 
may,  at  any  moment,  be  ordered  to  the  most  remote  country,  186 
recent  martyrdom  of  the,  at  Tien-Tsin,  136 
handsome  British  testimony  to  the  services  of  the,  in  the  late 

Franco-Prussian  war,  129 
'  Noble  and  devoted  work  of  the,'  testified  by  the  Protestant 
British  chaplain  at  Shanghai,  136 
„  saving  female  infants  from  being  drowned  or  left  to  perish  by 

the  road- sides  in  China,  136 
statistics  of  the,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  357 
Irish.     See  Irish  Sistrrs  of  Charity 
testimony  of  a  poor  man  to  the  merits  of,  634 
Charter  House,  293,  686 
Charter  Schools.     See  Education,  Ireland 

Chauvet,  P6re,  founds  the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Paul,  252 
Chesterfield,  Lord,  and  the  Penal  Code  in  Ireland,  12 
Children  of  the  Angels,  336 
Children  of  Mary,  335 
Chiourme,  A.  of  galley  slaves,  80 
Choir  Sisters  and  Lay  Sisters,  322  note 
Christ's  Hospital,  or  the  Blue  Coat  School,  687 

„  peculiar  garb  of  the  scholars,  687 

Christian  Brothers,  513 

great  success  of  the,  as  teachers,  514-516 

high  praise  of  the,  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  oH,  515,  .)16 

publish  their  own  class  books,  516 
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Christian  Biothers,  why  they  refuse  the  aid  of  the  National  Board  in  Ireland, 

527  note 
success  of  pupils  of  the,  in  after*life,  615 
reh'gious  emblems  and  practices  in  schools  of,  609 
Christian  Retreat,  Sisters  of  the,  355 
Christian  Slaves  in  Africa.    See  Slaves 
Chrysostom,  Saint  John,  285  note 

„  speaks  of  congregations  of  virgins,  in  the  fourth  century,  285 

Church,  Gregory  XVI.  on  the  persecution  of  the,  270 

„    English  poorer  classes  do  not  go  to,  630,  630  notSf  684 
„     '  only  for  well  dressed  people,'  680  notf^  634 
Church  Education  Society.    See  Education,  Ireland 
Churches,  fine  Catholic,  have  replaced  poor  little  '  chapels '  in  Ireland,  20 
Cistercians,  Order  of,  294 
Cistercian  Nuns,  356 
Clare,  Saint,  history  of,  313 
Clares,  Poor,  Order  of,  312 

„  mitigation  of  the  rule  of,  315 

„  romantic  episode  in  the  history  of  the,  in  Ireland,  317 

„  statistics  of  the,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  344 

Clerks,  Begular,  291,  301,  302 
Cloistered  Nuns,  43 
Cluni,  Order  of,  292 

„  first  instance  of  a  generalate,  293 

*  Cocks  V,  Manners,'  important  decision  on  the  validity  of  a  gift  or  bequest  to  a 

Roman  Catholic  convent,  384 
Colettines,  315 

Collet,  Pire,  biographer  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  75  note 
Committee,  Select,  on  Convents,  1870-71,  371 

„  report  of,  371 

Communism  in  England,  640 

„        British,  and  Irish  Fenianism,  640 
Compensation,  great  law  of,  in  the  economy  of  Divine  Providence,  161 
Compulsory  Education.    See  Education 

Confessor,  advice  of  a,  to  a  young  lady  desirous  to  enter  a  convent,  63 
„        ought  to  be  best  judge  of  her  vocation,  65 
„         serious  responsibility  devolving  on  a,  in  this  matter,  65 
Congregations  and  Orders,  difference  between  religious,  43 
„  ,,  approval  of,  by  the  Holy  See,  42 

„  „  confirmation  of,  by  the  Holy  See,  42 

cannot  be  permanently  established  and  extended*  iinlesf 

approved  of  and  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See,  42 
See  Orders 

Congregation  of  the  Mission.    See  Mission 

Conscience  clause  in  Education  Act,  England  and  Wales,  1870,  429 
„  „  Scotland,  1872, 450 

„  of  National  Board  of  Education,  Ireland,  544 

M  suggested  amendment  of,  473,  595 

Contemplative  orders,  the,  289 

„  do  they  lead  lives  of  *  barren  holiness '  ?  289,  290 
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Conralescent  Home  of  the  Jxitfh  Suiten  of  Charity,  145 
Conralescent  Hospitals,  a  great  want,  145,  146 
Gonyent,  popular  acceptation  of  the  woid,  vii 

thus  used  in  this  book,  riii 

built  in  Cork,  one  hundred  yean  ago,  33 

a  visit  to  a,  54 

how  a  young  lady  entering  a,  as  a  nun,  proceeds,  62 

precaution,  and  careful  previous  examination  obserred  with  respect  to  a 
lady  entering  a,  62 

a  novice  may  leave  a,  any  moment  up  to  her  profession,  65 

such  as  are  obliged,  by  ill  health  or  other  reasons  to  do  so,  always  speak 
in  glowing  terms  of  the,  66 

nothing,  beyond  the  obligation  of  conscience  to  prevent  a  nun  leaving  a, 
after  her  profession,  if  she  wishes  to  do  so,  66 

election  or  appointment  of  the  Mother  Superior  of  a^  175,  176.  702 

duties  of  the  Mother  Superior  of  a,  704 
Convent  Elementary  and  Training  Schools  of  England,  477 
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district  of,  inspected  up  to 
Act  of  1870,  477 

separate  inspection  of, 
ceased  in  1870,477 

great  progress  in  number 
of,  477 

still  greater  progress  in  me- 
thod of  teaching  and  re- 
sults of  instruction  in,  477 

training  college  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Notre  Dame,  478 

enumeration    of,    by    Her 

Majesty's   Inspector,   as 

having  attained   a  high 

standard   of    excellence, 

478 
Government   inspection  of 

training    coU^e     under 

Sisters    of  Notre  Dame, 

479 

satisfactory  results  thereof, 

482,  483 

a  second  trai  n  i  ng  college  for 

Catholic  female  teachers 

needed,  480 

tt  M  Her     Majesty's    Inspector 

names,  as  best  qualified 
to  conduct  it,  the  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame,  or  the 
Faithful  Companions  of 
Jesus^  481 

».  tt  Inspector's    high  praise  of 

nuns,  as  trainers  of  school 
teachers,  484 
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Conyent  and  Elementary  Training  Schools  of  England,  official  return  of  convent 

schools,  'which  have  sue- 
eessf ally  prepared  female 
pnpil  teachers  for  the 
Training  College,  1863- 
70/  485,  486 

Convent  Primaiy  Schools  in  Ireland,  598 

,,  „  number  of,  and  of  pnpils  therein,  598 

„  „      in  connexion  with  National  Board,  598 

,,  „  „      not  in  connexion  „  598 

,  „  much  larger  than  ordinary  schools,  598 

,,  „  Education  Census  table,  exemplifying  this,  599 

„  „  Board's  grant  used  by  nuns  for  paying  teachers 

and  monitresses  in,  599 

„  „  complaints  of  small  grants  from  Board  to,  599 

„  „  grants  to,  made  according  to  a  percentage  on 

average  attendance,  600 

,,  „  how  grants  to,  differ  from  those  made  to  ordi- 

nary schools,  600 

„  ,,  grants  to,  in  the  ratio  of  less  than  one-fonrth 

to  ordinary  national  schools,  601 

„  „  official  figures  to  prove  this,  601 

„  „  nuns  refuse  to  vest  their  schools  in  National 

Board,  601 

,,  „  Mr.  Balmer,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  1870, 

on  grievances  of,  601 

„  „  recommendation    of   Royal  Commissioners  of 

1870,  that  these  schools  should  be  treated 
as  ordinary  national  schools,  603 

„  „  recommendation    of  same,   that  teachers  in, 

„  „  should  be  examined  and  classed  as  other 

teachers,  603 

„  „  Hr.  Kenouf,  Assistant   Commissioner,  there- 

on, 603 

„  „  recommendation  of  Conunissioners  to  facili- 

tate this,  604 

.,  „  Cardinal  Cullen  thereon,  604 

„  „  complaints    of   rule    of   Board,    prohibiting 

members  of  one  religious  community 
having  more  than  one  school  receiving 
Gk)vemment  aid,  605 

„  „  important  observations   of  Mr.   Coward,  As- 

sistant Commissioner,  on  this  rule,  606 
„  „  repeal  of  this  rule,  recommended  by  Royal 

Commissioners  of  1870,  607 

,,  '        f,  some  convents  accept,  some  refuse  State  aid 

for,  608 

,,  „  those  accepting  do  so  reluctantly,  on  account 

of  the  conditions,  608 

^  „  religious  emblems   and   practices  prohibited 

by  rules  of  Board,  609 
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Conrent  Primary  Schools  in  Ireland,  nuns'  compl&inU  thereof,  60fiL 

,,  ,,  Assistant  Commissioners  thereon,  609,  610 

,  „  exclusively  denominational,  610 

„  „  Assistant  Commissioners   of  1870  thereoi, 

610,611 
,,  „  much  preferred  to  ordinary  national  sdiods 

612 
„  „  Mr.  Coward,  Assistant  Commissioner,  there- 

on, 612-614 
}nter:Bting  illiistratiye  cases  of  good  effected 

by,  614-616 
attendance  in,  more  regular  than  in  ordioarf 

national  schools,  616 
Mr.  Harrey,  Assistant  Commissioner,  thoe- 

on.  616 
quality  of  education  in,  618 
Mr.  Harvey,  Assistant  Commissioner,  there- 
on, 618-621 
„  „  Mr.  Coward,  Assistant  Commissioner,  there- 

on, 621 
„  „  Mr.  Balmer,  Assistant  Commissioner,  there- 

on, 621-623 
„  „  on    superior    cleanliness    and    neatness  of 

children  in,  623 
„  ,,  excellence  of  Kinsale  convent  school,  623 

„  „  results  of  examination  therein,  625 

„  „  nearly  all  the  teachers  and  monitresses  in 

female   national    schools  in   Ireland  are 
pupils  of  the,  626 
„  „  handsome  testimony  to   superiority  of  th(, 

by  Mr.  Laurie,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
1870,  627 
Convent  school,  a  visit  to  an  infant,  56 
„  description  thereof,  56 

Convent  schools  described,  54 

„  demeanour  of  children  in,  65 

,  neatness  of  „  65 

occupationR  of       „  55 

what  is  taught  in,  54 

nuns  desirous  they  should  be  more  availed  of,  64 
reflections  on,  57 
girls  educated  in,  afterwards  good  wives  and  mothers,  67 

secure  the  same  advantages  of  education  for  their 
children,  67 
religion  enters  largely  into  the  system  of,  69 
beneficial  effects  of,  on  Irish  street-folk  in  London,  636-638 
Convents,  misrepresentation  and  misconception  of,  2,  3 
,,         alleged  cruelties  practised  in,  2,  4,  6 
„         ignomnce  about,  among  the  people  of  England,  3 
groat  benefits  diffused  by,  7 
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ConrentB,  peace  and  happiness  of  inmates  of,  7 

,,        Statute  9th  of  Wm.  III.  for  the  suppression  of,  35 
„         objections  to,  62 
„        are  the  inmates  of,  happy  ?  62 
are  they  free  agents  ?  62 

would  not  some  of  the  nuns  be  glad  to  escape  from  ?  62 
ought  there  not  to  be  a  Government  Commission  to  visit  ?  62 
apprehensions  as  to  coercion  and  durance  in,  unfounded,  62 
happy  tranquillity  of  Her  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects  as  to,  67 
„         Catholics  constantly  visit,  67 

Catholics  have  daughters  and  sisters  professed  nuns  in,  67 
Catholics  send  their  daughters  to  be  educated  in,  67 
young  ladies  educated  in,  in  many  instances,  aftenrardB  enter  them  as 
nuns,  67 
„        several  daughters  of  the  noblest  £uniliee  in  the  kingdom  become  nuns 
in,  67 
several  of  the  daughters  of  the  middle  classes  become  nans  in,  67 
daughters  of  the  working  classes  become  lay>sisters  in,  67 
„        Protestant,  supposition  of,  as  generally  established,  68 
„  „  would  Catholics  call  out  for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  ?  68 

„        founded,  through  charity,  in  remote  and  poor  districts,  176 
„        Sir  John  Forbes  on,  178 
„        why  they  should  be  promoted  and  cherished,  630 

why  now  being  suppressed  in  Italy,  a  Catholic  country,  360 
not  prohibited  by  law,  in  United  Kingdom,  874,  383 
„        gifta  and  bequests  to,  384,  389,  390 
important  legal  decision  thereon,  384 
number  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  368 
in  Great  Britain,  368 
„  „  in  Ireland,  368 

number  of  nuns  in,  368 
statistics  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  388 
„        of  Anglican  sisterhoods,  68 
„        summary  of  the  work  of,  in  United  Blingdom,  629 
Conventuals,  298 

Convicta,  French,  transported  to  Guiana,  81  note 

how  employed  there,  81  note 
how  rewarded  for  good  conduct,  81  note 

the  principle  of '  family,'  wisely  introduced  in  the  reformation 
of,  81  iiote 
Coppinger,  Bishop,  on  female  piety,  32 
Cordeliers,  298 

Cork,  one  hundred  years  ago,  17 
„    formerly  a  city  of  canals,  17 
beautiful  environs  of,  17,  18 
when  canals  and  docks  of,  arched  over,  18  not9 
as  described  by  Dr.  Campbell  in  1775,  18 
„    public  buildings  of,  one  hundred  years  ago,  19  note,  26  note 
„     political  and  social  aspects  of,  one  hundred  years  ago,  19,  20 
large  trade  of,  one  hundred  years  ago^  21 
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Cork,  riots,  disturbuices,  and  trade  ouUtgcs  oC  one  hmdred  jeaxs  ^o,  22,  33, 3 
M    liteTBTj  and  artistic  taate  of^  ooe  hundred  jaan  ago^  24 
Dewapapers  of,  one  hnndred  years  ago,  2i,  643 
merehADts  of,  one  hundred  jcars  ago,  25 
interesting  anecdote  characteristic  of  the  movdiaiita  of«  one  hvndied  ymi 

ago.  25  ' 

origin  of  the  eitj  arms,  25  note 
first  conrent  opened  in,  sinee  Reformation,  34 
corporation  of^  called  on  to  suppress  the  mmneiy,  Z6 
„  ,.  dissuaded  from  doing  so,  36 

Cork  Harboor,  one  handred  years  ago,  648 
Cork  WaUr  Club,  now  Tacht  Club,  648 

„  „  owned  island  of  Hawlboline,  648 

flag  of,  649 
„  „  rules  of,  649 

„  „         club  day  of,  one  hundred  yean  ago,  650 

Costermonger,  etymology  o^  631  note 
Coetermongers,  number  of,  in  London,  631 

money  turned  by,  in  London,  in  the  year,  631 

profits  of,  631 

manners  and  customs  of,  631-635 

notions  of  morality  of,  632 

disregard  of  the  ceremony  of  mazriage  by,  632 

neglect  of  the  children  of,  633 
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„  ill-treatment  of  the  wires  of,  633 

„  ideas  of,  about  religion,  634 
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grititode  of,  for  instruction,  635 
present  a  wide  fit-Id  for  England's  charity,  639 
Couche,  La,  in  the  rue  St.  Liindry,  96 
Council  of  Conscience  of  Louis  XIV.,  107 
Cours  des  Miracles,  101 

Coward,  Mr.,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education  Inquiry,  1870,  on  rule  pro- 
hibiting one  religious  community  having  more  than  one  school 
receiving  aid  from  National  Board  in  Ireland,  605 
on  prohibition  of  religious  teaching,  practices,  and  emblems  in  con- 
vent national  schools,  Ireland,  609 
on  preference  for  convent  schools  in  Ireland,  612 
on  quality  of  education  in  convent  schools  in  Ireland,  621 
Croix,  Dames  Religieuses  de  la,  363 
Cross,  Daughters  of  the,  322 

M  tt  works  of,  in  various  countries,  322-337 

concurrent  testimony  of  all  classes  in  praise  of,  332 
statistics  of,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  353 
Croze,  Anne  de,  669 
*  Cnit^-hed  Friars,'  why  so  called,  303 

Cullen,  Cardinal,  on  the  rule  of  respecting  the  rights  of  conscience  in  the  Catholic 

hospitals  of  Dublin,  174 
It  on  the  examination  of  teaching-nuns  for  certificates,  604 

Cumin,  Mr.,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education  Inquiry.  1870,  on  the  exclusively 
denominational  character  of  convent  schools  in  Ireland,  610 
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Comulatiye  vote  in  election  of  school  boards,  488 

,,  advant4ige  thereof  to  minorities,  438 

Cnr^,  meaning  of  the  French  word,  78  note 

Dames  db  la  Chuut^    See  Charity 

Damianists,  315 

Delnc,  on  religious  societies,  283 

„     on  monastic  institutions,  305 
Denominational  education.    See  Education 

„  „  for  Ireland,  favoored  by  Boyal  Commissioners  of  1870, 

595,  596 
„  training  schools  for  Ireland,  aid  to,  recommended  by  Boyal  Com- 

missioners  of  1870,  574 
Development  of  religious  orders,  195,  333 
Diocesan  free  schools.    See  Education,  Ireland 
Dixon,  Mr.,  MJ*.,  on  unsectarian  education,  411 
Domenech,  Abb^,  on  the  faith  and  fervour  of  the  Irish,  31 
Dominic,  Saint^  founds  the  Dominican  Order,  299 
Dominican  Order,  299 

„        nuns  of  second  order,  819 

„     of  third  order,  299,  319 

statistics  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  348 
nuns  of  Carisbrooke,  important  legal  decision  on  a  bequest  to  the,  384 
„        Fathers,  Cork,  charitable  bequest  to,  illegal,  382 
Dress,  extravagance  of  female,  671 

„  „  bad  effects  of,  671 

Drive,  the,  in  Hyde  Park,  154 

Dupanloup,  Monseigneur,  on  the  religious  element  in  education,  470 
Dutruchon,  Mademoiselle,  founds  the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Paul,  252 
Dying,  bequests  of  the,  most  carefully  made,  150 

„  „  show  the  estimation  in  which  nuns  are  held,  150 

Education,  the  formation  of  character,  59 

„         the  religious  element  should  enter  largely  into  all,  59 
„         all  denominations  would  include  religious  training  in,  59 
„         of  the  poor,  the  main  work  of  the  Presentation  Order,  53 
„  „  engages  the  attention  of  most  orders  of  religious  women,  53 

Education,  Primary,  in  Great  Britain,  of  the  past,  393 

„  „  services  of  Joseph  Lancaster  in  the  cause  of, 

395 
„  „  services  of  Dr.  Bell,  396 

„  „  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  396 

„  „  National  Society  of  the  Church  of  England, 

396 
„  „  services  of  Dr.  Birkbeck,  691 

„  „  when  Government  aid  first  given,  396 

„  „  when  Committee  of  Council  formed,  397 

„  „  veto  on  Government  inspectors  of,  397 
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Education,  Primazy,  in  Great  Britain,  when  grants  for,  extended  to  all  religion 

denominations,  397 
„  „  Scotland  prominent  in  the  work  o^  horn  la 

early  period,  398 
„  „  endowments  for,  393 

estimated  amount  of  endowments  for,  393 
endowed  schools,  originally  intended  for  the 
poorer  classes,  now,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
seminaries  of  the  rich,  393,  394 
in  1818  and  1858,  compared,  398,  400 
proportion  of  the  scholars  on   registers  in 
ayerage  daily  attendance,  399 
„  „  statistics  of,  in  1870,  400-403 

„  „  comparison  of,  in  several  years,  1858  to  1870, 

404 
„  „  Parliamentary  grants  for,  in  a  series  of  years, 

1840-1870,  405 
total  receipts  for,  in  detail,  in  1870,  405 
diyision  of  same  among  the  sereral  denomi- 
nations, 406 
total  expenditure  for,  in  1 870,  406 
numbers  able  to  write  in  a  series  of  jean, 
1841-1869,  as  a  test  of,  406 
„  „  National  League.    See  League 

„  „  National  Union.    See  Union 

unsectarian,  advocated  by  the  League,  409 

opposed  by  the  Union,  409 
compulsory,  advocated  by  the  League,  410 

opposed  by  the  Union,  410 
free,  advocated  by  the  League,  410 

opposed  by  the  Union,  410 
Workshops  and  Factory  Acts  respecting,  420 
half  time  system  of,  421 
Mr.   Baker,   Chief  Inspector    of  Factories, 

on,  421 
Mr.  Dixon,  M.P.,  on  unsectarian,  411 
Earl  of  Harrowby,  on  religious,  417 
Mr.  Miindella,  M.P.,  on  compulsory,  412 
„  „  Mr.  Baines,  M.P.,  „  422 

„  „  Colonel  Akroyd,  M.P.  „  419 

Mr.  Baines,  M.P.,  on  free,  421 
religious  instruction  in,  taken  account  of  by 
Government,  up  to  Act  of  1870,  432 
„  „  disregarded   by  Government,    since  Act  of 

1870,  432 
„  in  Saxony,  413,  414 

„  in  Switzerland,  413,  414 

„  in  America,  416 

„  in  Germany,  4J4 

Education,  Elementary,  Act  of  1870,  England  and  Wales,  425 
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IMocatioD,  Elementary,  Act  of  1870,  England  and  Wales,   public   elementary 

schools,  425,  429 
„'  „  school  districts,  425 

„  ,,  supply  of  schools,  426 

„  „  two  classes  of  schools,  429 

,,  „  voluntary  schools,  429 

„  „  school  board  schools,  429 

„  „  conscience  clause,  429 

„  „  suggested  amendment  thereof,  478 

,«  „  Parliamentary  grant,  430 

„  „  conditionsofParliamentary  grant,  430 

„  „  preliminary    conditions    of  Parliamentary 

grant,  431 
,t  „  Parliamentary  grant  formerly  g^ven  in  con- 

sideration of  religious  as  well  aa  secular 
instruction,  in  all  schools,  432 
„  ,t  now  given  in  consideration  of  secular  in- 

struction, only,  482 
M  „  religious  instruction  now  forbidden  in  all 

schools,  during  ordinary  school  hours,  432 
n  „  religious  instruction  allowed,  out  of  school 

hours  in  voluntary  schools,  433 
„  „  religious  instruction  altogether  prohibited 

in  school  board  schools,  434 
„  „  number  of  hours  prescribed  for  secular  in- 

struction under  New  Code  of  1871,  433 
„  „  School  Boards.     See  School  Boards 

„  „  Cumulative  vote.    See  School  Boards 

„  „  no    Parliamentary    aid    for   building,  en- 

larging, or  furnishing  schools  aft^r  Dec, 
31,  1870,  428 
„  „  striking  results  of  this  provision,  428 

„  „  the  great  majority  of  new  schools  provided, 

denominational,  428,  429 
„  „  rate  aid.    See  School  Boards 

„  „  payment  of  school  fees,  by  School  Board,  in 

case  of  poverty,  under  25th  section,  445 
„  „  attempt  to  have  this  section  repealed  in 

House  of  Commons,  446 
„  „  bye-laws  of  Liverpool  School  Board  thereoui 

693 
„  „  compulsory  attendance  of  children,  446 

„  „  bye-laws  of  Liverpool  School  Board  thereon, 

693 
„  „  schools.    See  Schools 

„  „  the  Act  is  working  well,  462 

„  „  great  advantages  of,  462,  463 

.,  „  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  thereon,  463 

„  „  „  „  views  of,  oa 

the  religious  question,  465 
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Education,  Primary,  Great  Britain,  1870-71,  resalts  of  examination  of  scholars  on 

registers,  463 

the  same  particulars  of  schools  in- 
spected, not  fulfilling  the  conditions 
of  annual  grants,  463 

number  of  certificated  teachers  at 
work  in  Great  Britain,  1870,  1871, 
463 

accommodation  in  the  46  training 
schools,  463 

number  of  students  in  training  schools, 
in  first  and  second  years,  463 

the  same  particulars  separately  for 
England  and  Wales,  and  Scotland, 

1870,  1871,  464,  466 
number  of  day  schools  and  eTening 

schools  and  scholars,  in  1870  and 

1871,  according  to  religious  denomi* 
nation,  402,  466 

training  schools  io  England  and 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  according  to 
religious  denomination  in  1871,  467 

sources  from  which  candidates  for 
training  schools  were  mainly  drawn 
in  the  three  years  1869-71,  in  Great 
Britain,  467 

estimate  of  Committee  of  CkMincil,  as 
to  the  requisite  average  daily  atten- 
dance in  England  and  Wales*  468 

accommodation  required  for  this,  468 

existing  supply  in  1871,  sufficient  for 
little  more  than  one-half,  468 

how  to  be  provided,  468 

number  of  municipal  boroughs  and  of 
ciyil  parishes  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  population  thereof,  468, 
469 

number  of  municipal  boroughs  and 
civil  parishes,  England  and  Wales, 
in  which  school  boards  have  been 
formed,  469 

number  of  municipal  boroughs  and 
civil  parishes,  England  and  Wales, 
in  which  bye-laws  to  enforce  atten- 
dance have  been  sanctioned,  and 
population  thereof,  469,  460 

total  income  of  inspected  schools,  460 

income  from  Endowment,  460 
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KdocaUon,  Primarf,  Qreat  Britain,  1 870-7 1«  income  from  school-pence,  460 

„  ft  f,  parliamentarjgrantB,460 

other  sourcee,  460 
how  apportioned   among  the 
sereral  religious  denomina- 
tions, 461 
items  of  income  seyerallj  contiastcd 
with  corresponding  items  in  Ire- 
land, 588,  689 
total  expenditure  of  inspected  schools, 

461 
expenditure  in  salaries,  461 

books  and  apparatus, 

461 
miscellaneous,  461 
particulars  of  roluntaiy  subscribers, 

461 
statistics  of  schools  of  several  denomi- 
nations  aided  with  annual  grant, 
462 
grants  to  Boman  Catholic  schools  in 
Great  Britain  for  23  years  to  ICarch 
31,  1870,  464 
grants  to  Roman  Catholic  schools  in 
Great  Britain  for  23  years  to  March 
31,  1871f  464 
Government     inspection    of    Homan 
Catholic    male    teachers*    training 
college  at  Hammersmith,  in  1870, 
479 
»»  M  Government    inspection    of     KomAn 

Catholic  female  teachers'   training 
college  at  Liverpool,  in  1870,  479- 
483 
i»  M  prohibition  of  religious  instruction  in 

school     board    schools,    discussed, 
464,  465 
f»  „  views  of  the  League  therecn,  466 

»♦  „  reply  thereto,  467 

»»  M  views  of  an  Anglican  clergyman,  an 

ex-inspector  of  schools,  thereon,  468 
»>  M  new  programme  of  the  League,  Janu- 

ary 1872,  demanding  that  all  ele- 
mentary schools  should    be  under 
school  boards,  469 
»  M  Monseigneur  Dupanloup   on   the  re- 

ligious element  in  education,  470 
M  ff  Monsieur    Guizot    on    the    n'ligious 

element  in  education,  472 
>'  f»  int^^resting  scenes,  illustrative  of,  471 
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Education,  Primary,  Great  Britain,  1870-71,  Mr.  Gtoto,  of  All  SouIbV  National 

Schools,  LaDgham-place,  thereon, 
474 
Education,  Primary,  Ireland,  488 

apostacy,  the  price  of,  for  nearly  300  years,  488 
pains  and  penalties  formerly  against  all  Catholic, 

12,  488 
grants  and  endowments,  „  488 

Parish  Schools  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  488 
history  and  statistics  of  same,  488-490 
the  Commission   for  the  suppression  of  religious 
houses  in  1639  recommend  six  to  be  preserved 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  489 
the  recommendation  disregarded,  489 
consequent  want  of  free  schools,  complained  of  by 

the  Lord  Deputy,  490 
all  children  to  be  educated  Protestants,  under  Parish 

Schools  Act,  490 
diocesan  free  schools  of  Elizabeth,  490 
histoiy  and  statistics  of  diocesan  free  schools  of 
Elizabeth,  490-492 
„  „  abuses  of  diocesan  tree  schools  of  Elizabeth,  491 

„  „  Hoyal  free  schools,  492 

„  „  history  and  statistics  of  Hoyal  free  schools,  492-490 

„  „  abuses  of  Boyal  free  schools,  493,  494 

„  „  schools  of  Erasmus  Smith,  496 

„  „  history  and  statistics  of  schools  of  Erasmus  Smith, 

496-499 
„  H  Charter  schools,  500 
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history  and  statistics  of  Charter  schools,  500-505 
Incorporated  Society  of  „  500 

great  powers  of  „  500, 501 

children  in  Charter  schools  all  educated  Protestants, 

500 
an  English  Protestant  gentleman  thereon,  501 
gross  misrepresentation    of   Catholic    doctrine  to 
children  in  Charter  schools,  502 
„  „  actual  Catholic  doctrine  thus  misrepresented,  503 

„  „  Charter  schools  a  failure,  504 

„  „  present  position  of  Charter  schools,  505 

„  M  funds  of  Charter  schools,  505 

„  „  Hoyal  Hibernian  school  for  children  of  soldiers,  506 

„  „  Hibernian  Marine  school,  506 

„  „  Board  of  Education  of  1 8 1 3  for  endowed  schools,  507 

„  „  names  of  Commissioners  thereof  in  1872,  508  note 

„  „  Irish  Society  Schools,  508 

„  „  Association  for  discountenancing  vice,  509 

„  „  Lord-Lieutenant's  school  building  fund,  510 

„  „  grammar  and  other  schools  of  private  endowment, 

511 
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Education,  Primary,  Ireland,  Eildare  Place  Society,  511 

,,  „  Church  Education  Society,  512 

„  „  Christian  Brothers,  513 

„  „  „  high  praise  of,  by  Boyal  Com- 

missioners of  1870,  514,  616, 
516 
„  „  „  compile  their  own  bo<JLs,  516 

„  „  „  refuse  aid  of  National  Board, 

527 
„  „  „  reasons  thereof^  527  note 

„  „  „  success  in  after  life  of  pupils  of, 

515 
„  „  Presentation  and  other  teaching  monks,  517 

„  „  number  of  School  Endowments  in  Ireland,  517 

„  „  acreage  of  land  of  School  Endowments  in  Ireland, 

517 
„  „  annual  income  from  land  of  School  Endowments  in 

Ireland,  517 
„  „  annual  value  of  school  premises  of  School  Endow- 

ments in  Ireland,  517 
„  „  income  from  trust  funds  of  School  Endowments  in 

Ireland,  517 
„  „  Hedge  schools,  formerly,  518 

„  „  numbers  paying  for  education  in  1824,  518 

„  „  religious  denominations  of  these,  518 

„  „  recommendations  of  Royal  Commission  of  1812,  619 

„  „  ,.  n  „  of  1824,519 

„  „  total  amount  and    particulars    of    Parliamentary 

grants  for,  up  to  1827,  520 
„  ,,  number  of  Bcholars  in  1826,  520 

„  „  recoramendation  of  Select  Committee  of  1828,  521 

„  „  national  system  established  in  1831,  522 

„  „  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Lt'inster,  sketch- 

ing the  new  system,  622 
„  „  national  system  not  well  received  by  Prot<»stants, 

524 
„  „  Proselytisra,  at  this  time,  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the 

Protestant  clergy,  625 
„  „  national  system  generally  well  received  by  Catho- 

lics, 626 
Education,  National  Board  of,  Ireland,  established,  622 

„  „  first  Commissioners,  622 

„  ,,  Catholics  not  adequately  represented  on 

the,  622,  628 
,.  „  Commissioners  at  several  periods  subse- 

quently, 631 
„  ,,  Resident    Commissioner,   Mr.    Carlile,    a 

Presbyterian  clergyman,  529 
,.  M  Secretary    a    member   of  the    Cliurch  of 

England,  629 
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Education,  National  Board  of,  Ireland,  Master  of  the  Model  School  a  Presby- 
terian, *who  took  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  teaching  department,*  630 
„  „  Office  of  Resident  Commissioner,  530,  531 , 

532 
„  ,,  system  availed  of,  but  closely  watched  by 

Catholic  bishops  and  priests,  532,  534 
„  „  Resident  Commissioner's  objection  to  the 

religious  tenets  of  Catholics,  534 
,.  „  yet  he  prepares  the  class-books,  535 

„  „  revises  all  the  class-books,  535 

„  „  Commissioners  exercise  full  control  over 

the  class-books,  536 
„  „  these  books,  prepared  by  Resident  Com- 

missioner, 'fall  of  religious  knowledge 
and  religious  sentiment,'  537,  538 
,  „  Catholic  bishops  refer  the  matter  to  the 

Holy  See,  539 
,,  „  admixture  of  'common  Christianity*  and 

literary  instruction  condemned  by  the 
Holy  See,  539 
„  „  recommendation  of  the  Royal   Commis- 

sioners of  1870,  that  the  Board  refrain 
from  publishing  class-books  in  future, 
540 
,,  „  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  541 

, ,  „  cause  of  much  difficulty  and  fierce  contro- 

versy, 541 
„  „  rule  of  Board  broken  as  to  this,  542,  543 

„  „  rules  as  to  religious  instruction,  544 

„  „  '  conscience  clause '  of,  544 

„  „  rule  against  emblems  or  symbols  of  a  de- 

nominational character  in  schoolroom 
during  hours  of  united  instmction,  546 
„  „  extremely  difficult  to  carry  out  a  system 

of  mixed  education  in  Ireland,  542,  546 
,  „  *  Scripture  Extracts  *  prepared,  546-549 

„  ,,  volume  of  'Sacred  Poetry,*  550 

„  „  Whately*s  'Evidences    of   the  Truth  of 

Christianity,*  550 
„  „  altered  and  published  by  the  Board,  as 

*  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity/ 
551 
„  „  Whately's  'Sequel  to  the  Lessons  on  the 

Truth  of  Christianity,*  551 
,  „  Eighth  Rule  of  the  Board,  551 

„  „  carried   out  in  district  model  school  of 

Clonmel,  552 
„  „  protest  of  Archbishop  Whately  thereon, 

552 
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EdacatioD,  National  Board  of,  Ireland,  important  evidence    of   Mastn*  Unr^j, 

Commissioner  of  Education,  about  books 
of  combined  religious  instruction,  553 
„  „  direct  infraction  of  the  principle  of  Mr. 

Stanley^s  letter,  566 
Eighth  Rule  altered,  557 
Archbifihop  Whately's  two  books    with- 
drawn by  Commissioners,  558 
he  resigns  his  seat  at  the  Board,  558 
proselytism  the  Archbishop's  avowed  ob- 
ject^ 559 
„  ,,  Protestant  objections  to   'Scripture  Ex- 

tracts,* 560 
„  ,,  good  service  rendered  by  Catholic  prelates, 

560 
but  for  them  the  national  system  would 

have  collapsed,  561 
numbers  of  several   religious   denomina- 
tions on   the  rolls  in   1867   and  1871, 
561,  561  note 
„  „  unwarrantable  alteration  of  Mr.  Stanley's 

letter,  562,  564 
„  ,,  Roman  Catholic  translation  of  New  Testa- 

ment refused  to  be  supplied  to  Catholic 
children,  564 
intentions  of  the  Legislature,  as  to  aiding 
the  building  of  schools,  nullified  by  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  Board,  56n 
Ve8ti?d  and  Non- Vested  Schools,  565-570 
importjint  observations  of  Royal  Commis- 
sioners of  1870  thereon,  566 
charter  of  incorporation  of,  568 
.,  ,,  aK^jnition  of  rule  as  to  vested  schools,  568 

,,  ,,  great  advantages  eiyoyed  by  schools  vested 

in  the  Board,  569 
„  ,.  strong  objections  to  so  vesting  them,  570 

„  „  number  vested  in  Board,  only  one  in  nine, 

670 
M  „  model  schools,  571 

,,  „  strongly  disapproved  of  by  Catholic  and 

Protestant  clergy,  571 
M  „  small  proportion  of  Catholics  therein,  571i 

571  note,  572 
M  i>  gradual    abolition    of    provincial    model 

schools   recommended   by  Royal  C<»m- 
niission  of  1870,  673 
».  „  further  recommendation   that   the  build- 

ings thereof  should  be  granted  on  lease, 
on  easy  terms,  for  denominational  train- 
ing schools,  673 
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Education,  National  Board  of,  Ireland,  recommendation  of  Boyal  Commissionera 

of  1870,  that  State  aid  should  be  given 
to  denominational  training  Bchools,  574 

»  „  Conditions  of  such  aid,  574 

„  „  recommendations  of  Boyal  Commission  of 

1870,  as  to  examination  of  teachers  at 
convenient  centres,  574 

M  „  recommendations  of  Boyal  Commission  of 

1870,  as  to  examination  of  members 
of  religious  bodies,  574 

M  „  recommendations  of  Boyal  Commission  of 

1870,  as  to  examination  of  enclosed 
nuns  in  their  own  convents,  574 

repeal  of  sections  of  lOih  Geo.  IV.,  c.  7i 
precluding  Government  aid  to  monks' 
schools,  recommended  by  Boyal  Com- 
mission of  1870,  607 

repeal  of  rule  of  Board  based  thereon  re- 
commended, 607 

repeal  of  rule  of  Board  refusing  aid  to  any 
religious  community  for  more  than  one 
school,  recommended  by  Boyal  Com- 
mission of  1870,  607 

number  of  schools  and  pupils,  at  different 
periods,  from  1832  to  1871,  576 

number  of  schools  and  pupils,  and  average 
daily  attendance,  in  the  four  provinces, 

1871.  577 
comparison  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

as  to  average  daily  attendance  and  num* 
bers  on  the  rolls,  578 
religions  denominations  of  1,021,700  popils 
on  rolls  of  National  Board,  in  1871,  570 
religious  denominations  of  the  four  pre- 
vinces,  in  1871f  579 

n  u  National  system  practically  denominational 

in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  580 

M  t«  evidence  to  this  effect,  580-582 

M  ,1  number  of  mixed  and  unmixed  National 

Schools  in  1871,  582 

If  n  numbers  and  religious  denominations  of 

children  in  mixed  schools,  582-584 

II  „  numbers  and  religious  denominations  of 

children  in  unmixed  schools,  582 
literaiy  proficiency  of  pupils  on  rolls  last 

quarter  of  1871,  585,  586 
numbers  and  religious  denominations  of 
pupils  in  model  schools,  586 

If  II  number,  classification,  and  religious  de- 

nominations of  teachers  in  service  of 
Board,  in  1871,  586,  587 
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EducatioD,  National  Board  of,  Ireland,  teachers  inadequately  paid,  587 

their  actual  pay,  587 
number  of  paid  monitora,  in  1871,  588 
total  amount  received  by  teaching  staff  in 

1871,  588 
proposed  increase  by  payments  for  resnltB 
in  1871, 1872,  587,  588 
„  n  amount  of   local  emoluments  in  aid  of 

salaries  of  teachers,  588 
„  „  school-pence  in  Ireland,  in  1871,  588 

„  „  „        in  Great  Britain,  in  1871, 588 

„  „  voluntary  contributions  in  Ireland,  in  1871, 

589 
„  „  voluntary  contributions  in  Great  Britain, 

in  1871,  589 
t.  „  Parliamentary  grants  in  Ireland,  1871 « 589 

„  „  „  in    Great    Britain, 

1871,  589 
„  u  endowments,  589 

„  u  all  these  items,  at  per  scholar  in  atten- 

dance, 589 
,«  M  agricultural  school  Bsmns,  590 

Educational  Census  of  Ireland  of  1868,  590 

„  „  number  of  primary  schools  and  pupils  in  attendance, 

in  the  four  provinces,  590,  591 
^  „  „  religious  denominations  in  the  four  provinces,  591 

„  „  the  several  classes  of  schools,  and  number  of  pupils 

and  centesimal  proportion  of  each,  692 
,,  M  total  numbers  attending  school  in  Ireland  in  1S68, 592 

.,  „  proportion  of,  to  popuktion,  693 

,,  M  the  same  in  1871,  693 

„  „  recommendation  of  Eoyal  Commissioners,  with  a 

view  to  secure  attendance,  593 
M  M  they  endorse  the  principle  of  the  26th  section  of 

the  English  Act,  693,  694 
,,  n  they  pronounce  a  compulsory  law  of  attendance  in- 

expedient for  Ireland,  693,  694 
Education,  National  system  of,  Ireland,  on  the  whole  has  done  its  work  well,  594 
„  „  mainly  due  to  the  vigilance  of  the  clergy, 

and  the  denominational  tendency  of  the 
country,  694 
„  „  unsatisfactory  in  mixed  schools,  594 

,1  „  „  in  the  model  schools,  594 

M  M  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870  recom- 

mend the  mixed  system,  where  only  one 
school  can  be  maintained,  696 
M  „  the    Royal    Commissioners   of   1870  re- 

commend State  aid  to  denominational 
schools,  where  more  than  one  school, 
695,  696 
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EducatioD,  National  system  of,  Ireland,  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870  suggest 

an  improved  conscience  clause,  595 
„  „  ought  to  be  such  as  might  safely  be  ac- 

cepted by  the  people,  597 
I,  „  Convent  National  Schools.    See  Convent 

Elizabeth,  Saint,  of  Hungary,  founds  the  third  order  of  Franciscan  nuns,  318 
Elphinstone,  Colonel,  on  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  130 
Emancipation  Act,  clauses  of  against  Catholic  religious  orders  of  men,  372 

have  never  been  directly  enforced,  382 
ui^just  indirect  effects  of,  382 
do  not  affect  nnns,  374,  383,  384 
Emigration  of  women,  Mr.  Newdegate's  ideas  on  the,  in  connexion  with  the  Con- 
vent question,  6 
Enclosure,  Law  of,  43 

Endowments  for  Education.    See  Education,  Primary,  Great  Britain ;  and  Educa- 
tion, Primary,  Ireland 
Endowments  for  Education  originally  mainly  intended  for  the   poorer  classes, 

393,  394 
Enfants  de  Marie,  335 
Enfants  Trouv^s.    See  Foundlings 
England,  a  country  religiously  disposed,  68 
ignorance  about  convents  in,  3 
misconceptions  about  convents  in,  3 

„  ought  to  be  removed,  4 

munificent  charity  of,  3 

conversion  of,  and  Saint  Gregory  the  Great,  681 
Erasmus  Smith's  schools.    See  Education,  Primary,  Ireland 
Eton  College,  683 
„    fogging  at,  684 
„    salt,  684 
„    Montem,  684 
Eudes,  P^,  founds  the  Congregation  of  the  Good  Shepherd  Nuns,  193 
Eudistes,  Congregation  of,  founded,  302 
Eustochium,  Saint,  a  nun  in  the  fourth  century,  286 

Factobt,  visit  to  an  English,  274 

„      wondrous  machinery  of,  274 

„     beautiful  fiibrics  produced  in,  274 

„      what  of  the  human  machines  in  ?  274 

„      their  homes,  274 

„     dangers  and  temptations  of,  274,  275 

„      how  to  counteract  these,  274,  275 

„      services  of  nuns  in  this  respect,  274-276 
Factory  Acts,  provisions  of  the,  420 
Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  420,  421 
Fagging  at  Eton,  684 
Faith,  Sisters  of  the  Holy,  355 

Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus,  history  of  the  congregation,  264-276 
„  „  introduction  of  into  England,  271 

„  „  high   praise   of,    by  Her  Mt^jesty's  Inspector  cf 

Schools,  264 
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Faithful  CompanioDfi  of  Jesus,  origin  of  the  name,  267 

„  „  great  educational  labours  of,  268-273 

„  „  statistics  of,  342 

Faithful  Virgin,  the  Nans  of  the,  353 

Family,  principle  of,  wisely  employed  by  the  French  GoTemment  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  convicts,  81  note 
Family,  Sisters  of  the  Holy,  345 
Felix  of  Valois,  Saint.     See  Valois 
Fenianism,  Irish,  and  British  Communism,  640 
Filiation  of  convents,  37  note 
Finding  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  Sisters  of  the,  366 
Fonds,  M.  de  la,  letter  of,  to  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  HI 
Fontevrault,  Order  of,  295 
Forbes,  Sir  John,  on  faith  and  fervour  of  the  Irish,  30 

on  the  virtue  of  the  women  of  Ireland,  69 
on  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  177 
„  on  convents,  178 

Formats,  81  note 

Foundlings,  great  numbers  of,  in  Paris,  17th  century,  96 
how  treated  in  La  Couche,  96 
how  deformed  by  mendicants,  96 
rescued  and  placed  in  an  asylum  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Riul,  under  care 

of  Sisters  of  Charity,  97 
touching   particulars  of,   brought   in  at   night  by  Saint  Vincent  de 

Paul.  98 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul's  appeal  for,  to  the  ladies  of  France,  99 
Fountains  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  304 
Francis,  Saint,  /ounds  the  Franciscan  Order,  298 
Francis  of  Paula,  Saint,  founds  the  Order  of  Minims,  301 
Franciscans,  Order  of,  298 
Franciscan  Nuns,  of  third  order,  318 

missionary  convent  of,  at  Mill  Hill,  318 
statistics  of,  344 
,,  See  Clares 

Free  Schools.     See  Education 

French,  the  Rev.  George,  M.A.,  on  the  religious  element  in  education.  468 
Friars,  291,  298 

„     first,  second,  and  third  orders  of,  298,  299 
Furley,  Mr.  John,  on  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  130 

G.VLLEY  slave.  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  takes  the  place  of  n,  85 
Galley  slavery,  date  of,  in  France,  80 

„  principal  seat  of,  Marseilles,  80 

Galley  slaves  in  Paris,  ministered  to  by  Siiint  Vincent  de  Paul,  80 

„  wondrous  reformation  of,  by         „  81-85 

„  hospitals  estiiMished  for,  by         ,,  87 

,,  a  chiourme  of,  80 

M  how  treated  in  the  galleys,  79 

H  brutal ised  thereby,  79 

M  mistaken  principle  applied  to,  79 

crimes  and  enormities  of,  80 
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Galley  slaves  in  Paris,  physical  sufferings  and  moral  degradation  of,  80 

„  missions  established  for,  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  85 

Galleys  the,  an  institution  peculiar  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  79 
„        described,  79 
„         origin  of  the  word,  7*9  note 
„        when  instituted  in  France,  80 
,1        when  abolished  in  France,  80  note 

the  bagnes  substituted  for.    See  Bagnes 

Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  appointed  Royal  Almoner- General  of,  83 
„        this  office  conferred,  in  perpetuity,  on  the  Superior-General  of  the 
congregation  of  the  mission,  87  note 
Gault,  John  Baptist,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  85  note 
Generalate,  of  religious  orders  and  congregations,  288 
„  none  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  288 

„  reason  thereof,  288,  289 

Germany,  education  in,  414 

„        Labour  Act  of  North,  417 
Gilbert,  Saint,  of  Sempricgham,  296 

„  poor  plate  of,  296 

Gilbertines,  Order  of,  296 
Golden  Bridge  Refuge,  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  168 
Gondi,  family  of,  664 

„      Philippe-Emanuel  de,  78,  664 
„      Marquise  de,  669 
Good  Shepherd,  Nuns  of  the,  193 
„  object  of,  194 

„  history  of,  193-196 

„  statistics  of,  195,  361 

„'  when  introduced  into  United  Elingdom,  195 

Good  works,  Catholic  belief  in  the  obligation  and  merit  bf,  150 

„  results  of  this  belief,  150 

Gospel  counsels  of  perfection,  religious  tows  held  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  in 

accordance  with  the,  70 
i,  „  not  of  obligation  on  all  Christians,  as  the  Gh>spel 

precepts  are,  70 
„  ,,  difference  between  the,  and  the  Gospel  precepts,  70 

„  „  those  who  would  follow  the,  are  such  as  the  Catholic 

Church  admits  to  religious  tows,  70 
„  „  Leibnitz  on  the,  72 

Goussault,  Madame  la  Pr^idente,  666 
Grammar  Schools.    See  Education 
Grandmont,  Order  of,  295 
„         Ren^e  de,  669 
Gras.    See  Le  Ghras 

Gregory  XVI.  on  the  persecution  of  the  Church,  270 
Gregory  the  Great,  Saint,  and  the  conversion  of  England,  681 
Griffiths,  Right  ReTerend  Bishop,  165  note 

„  „  introduces  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  into  London,  165 

GroTe,  Mr.,  of  All  Souls'  National  Schools,  on  the  religious  element  in  education, 
474 
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Gualbert,  St  John,  founde  the  Order  of  Vallis  Umbrosa,  293 
Guiana,  French,  81  note 

Guizot,  M.,  on  the  religions  element  in  education,  472 
Gumley  House  conrent,  273 

Hf  BBOW  School,  685 

Harrowby,  Earl  of,  on  the  religious  question  in  education,  417 
Harvey,  Mr.,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education  Inqnirj,    1870,  on  snperi^ 

regularity  of  attendance  in  convent  schools  in  Ireland,  619 
„  on  quality  of  education  therein,  620 

Hawlboline  Island,  648,  648  note 
Heart,  Sacred,  Servants  of  the,  362 

„         .,        Sisters  of  the,  354 
Hedge  schools  in  Ireland  formerly,  518 
Hermits,  of  Saint  Augustine  and  Saint  Jerome,  300 
Hibernian  Chronicle,  643 
Hibernian  Royal  School  for  children  of  soldiers,  506 

„  „       Marine  School,  506 

Hill,  Mr.,  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  on  Reformatory  Schools,  201,  230 
H6pital-G^n^ral,  103 
Hospital  of  the  Name  of  Jesus,  102 

„        of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  Dublin,  Sisters  of  Charity,  144 

„        of  Mater  Misericordia,  Dublin,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  169 

„        of  Incurables,  Cork,  Sisters  of  Charity,  151 
H6tel  Dieu,  115 
Hospitallers.     See  Knights 

Hospitals,  pn^tuitous  services  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in,  171,  172 
Houet,  Mndanie  d',  foundress  of  the  Faithful  Companions  of  Jeeus,  264 
House  of  Mercy,  attached  to  each  convent  of  Sifc-ters  of  Mercy,  167 
Hydo  Park,  the  Drive  in,  154 

Ignatius,  Saint,  of  Loyola,  founds  the  Society  of  Jesus,  301 
Immaculate  Conception,  Sisters  of  the,  345 
Incorporated  Society.     See  Education,  Primary,  Ireland 
Industrial  Schools,  analysis  of  British  and  Irish  Acts,  216-219 

„  ,,         number  of,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  223,  226 

,,  „         numbers  under  order  of  detention  in,  223,  226 

receipts,  in  Great  Britain,  220 
Parlium.ntary  grant,  220 
rate  aid,  220 

collected  from  jiaronts,  206 
„         receipts  from  other  sources,  220 
„         expenditure,  in  Great  Britain,  219 
„         children  out  on  licence,  219,  226 
,,         religious  denominations,  223,  227 

ages,  224,  227 
.,         previous  circumstances,  224 
),  ,,         results  on  and  after  discharge,  224-226 

»»  .,         very  young  boys  in,  require  care  of  females,  222 

»j  „         cost  of  a  child  in,  only  one-thin.1  of  the  cost  of  a  criminal,  228, 2'^ 
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Industrial  Schools,  highest  consideration  with  respect  to,  229 

nuns  extensiyely  engaged  in  management  of,  231 
Good  Shepherd  Nuns,  200 
„        Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  LiTerpool,  full  details  of,  238 
Sisters  of  Mercj,  Liverpool,  „        „      '239 

Sisters  of  Saint  Francis,  Glasgow,        „        „      240 
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„  „        Sisters  of  Mercy,  Clonakilty,  „        „      240 

„  „        Sisters  of  Charity,  Drogheda,  „        „       242 
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„        Sisters  of  Mercy,  Kinsale,  „        „       243 

Sisters  of  Saint  Louis,  Monaghan,        „        „      245 

receive  all  children  rejected  in 
other  schools,  245 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  Loughrea,  full  details  of,  246 
Presentation  Nuns,  Cashel,  „         „       248 

„        list  of,  under  dare  of  nuns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  250,  251 
„        managed  by   nuns,  favourably  spoken  of  by  Government  In- 
spectors, 251 
Infallibility,  Papal,  the  Catholic  doctrine  of,  652 
Intercessory  prayer,  great  value  of,  289,  290 
Intolerance,  religious,  in  Ireland  formerly,  12,  20,  138 
Ireland,  re-introduction  of  conventual  institutions  into,  34 
„       strong  devotional  feeling  of  the  people  of,  30 
„       attachment  to  their  clergy  of  the  people  of,  31,  641 
„       decorum  and  modesty  of  the  women  of,  59 
intolerance  in,  fifty  years  ago,  1 38 
the  atmosphere  of,  religious,  533 
„       the  people  of,  rely  on  their  clergy  in  the  matter  of  education,  534 
Irish  Catholics,  deplorable  political  state  of,  a  century  ago,  11 

religion  of,  banned,  1 1 
education  of,  prohibited  by  law,  12 
forbidden  to  teach  school,  12 
forbidden  all  foreign  education,  1 2 
fatal  accident  resulting  from  persecution  of,  12 
debarred  from  all  political  influence,  under  the  penal  code,  1 1 
when  first  concessions  to,  12  noUj  19 
when  admitted  to  the  Parliamentary  franchise,  19 
when  allowed  to  become  officers  of  army  and  navy,  19 
when  admitted  into  municipal  corporations,  19 
their  houses  of  religious  worship  formerly,  20 
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„  „  „  at  the  present  day,  20 

„  expenditure  of,  in  erecting  churches,  schools,  convents,  and  other 

institutions  since  1800,  20  note 
expenditure  of,  in  annual  support  of  their  clergy,  20  note 
strong  foith  and  fervour  of,  30 
love  and  respect  of,  for  their  clergy,  31,  641 
and  Protestants  now  dwell  together  in  mutual  respect  and  har- 
mony, 21 
Irish  poor  instructed  in  and  attached  to  their  religion,  640,  641 
Irish  Sisters  of  Charity,  how  this  congregation  dififers  firom  the  French  Sisters  of 
Charity,  148 
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Irish  Sisters  of  Charity,  why  instituted,  138 

„  „  founded  by  Miss  Aikenhead,  140-142 

»>  »» 


approved  of  by  the  Holy  See,  143 

Industrial  Training-School  of,  Stanhope  Street,  Dublin 

143 
poor-schools  of^  in  Dublin,  144 
Saint  Vincent's  Hospital  of,  Dublin,  144 
Convalescent  Home  at  Linden  of,  146 
Merrion  Blind  Asylum  of,  146 
Convent  of  Saint  Vincent,  Cork,  of,  148 
Magdalen  Asylum  attached  tiiereto,  149 
poor-schools  „  151 

Convent  of  Saint  Patrick,  Cork,  ol^,  151 
hospital  for  incurables  attached  thereto,  151 
ftinctions  of,  identical  with  those  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  17o 
constitution  different  from  that  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  175 
advantages  of  both  systems,  175-177 
devoted  services  of,  to  Magdalene,  149 

to  the  blind,  148 
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„  „  „  to  the  sick,  142,  144-146 

„  „  „  to  incurables,  152 

„  „  motto  of  the  Congregation  of,  1 52 

„  „  statistics  of  the,  358 

Irish  street  folk,  their  love  of  their  priests,  636 
„  religious  fervour  of,  637 

„  virtue  and  piety  of  the  women  of,  637,  638 

„  visited  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  634 

Italy,  present  aspect  of,  370 

„     a  reaction  in,  only  a  qnostion  of  time,  370 

„     why  convents  are  now  being  suppressed  in,  369 

Jebome,  Saint,  286  note 

gives  many  instances  of  nuns  in  fourth  century,  28G 
letter  of,  to  Eustochium,  on  Virginity,  287 
Hennits  of,  300 

^miliani  founds  the  Clerks  Hegular  of  Somascha,  301 
Jervis  Street  Hospital,  Dublin,  169 
Jesuits,  Order  of,  301 

Jesus  and  Mary,  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of,  352 
Jeflus,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child,  346 
John  of  aod,  Sisters  of  Saint,  366 
John  of  Jerusalem,  Knights  of  Saint.     See  Knights 
Joigny,  Comte  de,  78 

Comtesso  de,  sketch  of  life  of,  669 

aids  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  in  his  foundation  of  the  CongregJi- 
tion  of  the  Mission,  670 
Joseph,  Sisters  of  Saint,  353 

M  „  de  Cluni,  356 

Juliana  Falcouieri,  devotion  of  Saint,  to  the  sick  poor,  300 
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KiLDABB  PULCE  SoCIBTT,  511 

Kimiale  Convent,  243,  623-626 

Knights  Hospitalleis  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  Malta,  296 

Templar,  297 

Teutonic,  297 
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Laboub  Act  of  North  Germany,  417 

Ladies  may  greatly  aid  female  and  infant  schools,  269 

Lamoignon,  Madame  de,  670 

„         Mademoiselle  de,  670 
Lancaster,  Joseph,  sketch  of  life  of,  689 

„  senrices  oi,  to  cause  of  education,  395 

Laurel  Hill  Convent,  273 
Laurie,  Mr.,  Assistant-Commissioner  of  1870,  handsome  testimony  of,  to  superiority 

of  Irish  convent  schools,  627 
Lay  Sisters  and  Choir  Sisters,  322  note 
Lazarists,  88  note 

Lea,  Saint,  a  nun  in  the  fourth  century,  286 
League,  National  Education,  408 

„  „  programme  of,  408 

„  „  advocates  unsectarian  education,  409, 412 

would  exclude  religion  from  the  school,  409 
would  have  schools  supported  exclusively  by  GK>vem- 
ment  grants  and  local  rates,  abolishing  school  fees, 
410.417 
would  have  all  rate-aided  schools  managed  by  school 

boards,  410 
advocates  compulsory  education,  410,  412 
new  programme   of,   of  1872,  demanding  that  all 
State-aided  schools  should  be  under  school  boards, 
469 
Leeds,  state  of  education  in  the  township  of,  423 
Le  Oras,  Louise,  first  mother-superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  118 

biography  of,  118-120 
„  charitable  labours  of,  119 

„  religious  consecration  of,  to  God  and  the  service  of  the  poor,  120 

Leibnitz  on  the  religious  orders,  71,  662 

on  the  Gospel  counsels  of '  perfection,'  72 
on  the  obligation  of  all  to  labour  for  Christian  perfection,  72 
short  sketch  of  life  of,  661 
warm  controversy  of,  with  Newton,  662 

correspondence  of,  with  Bossuet,  on  the  re-union  of  the  Churches,  662 
*  Liberal '  on  the  Continent  very  different  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  these 

countries,  370 
Liberalism,  370 
Life,  no  state  of,  free  from  trials  and  crosses,  72 

„    the  goods  and  ills  of,  less  unequally  distributed  than  is  generally  supposed,  73 
LitUe  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  277-282 

„  institution  of,  277 

„  convent  of,  Portobello  Road,  Notting  Hill,  described,  279 
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Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  ProteKtant  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  Congregation, 

281 
„  statistics  of  the,  364 

Liverpool  School  Board,  bye-laws  of,  for  compulsory  attendance,  693 

„  „  for  remission  or  payment  of  school  fecB  in 

case  of  poverty,  693 
London  University,  394  note 
Lord-Lieutenant's  school  building  fund,  510 
Loretto  Nuns,  history  of  the  Ck>ngregation  of  the,  261-263 

York  convent  of,  the  oldest  in  England,  261  note 
statistics  of,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  340 
Lorraine,  sufferings  of,  in  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  108 

„       young  girls  of,  protected  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  112 
„        nobles  of,  assisted  by  „  „  112 

Louis  XIII.  appointfi  Vincent  de  Paul  Royal  Almoner-General  of  the  Galleys  of 

France,  83 
Louis  XIII.  attended  by  Vincent  de  Paul  at  his  death,  106 
Louis  XIV.  favours  and  endows  the  foundations  of  Vincent  de  Paul,  87  note,  89 
Louis,  Sisters  of  Saint,  362 

„  admirable  management  of   Reformatory  and   Indostrial 

Schools  by,  235,  245 

MacArtitdr,  Dr.,  National  Board  of  Education,  Ireland,  530 
McAulay,  Catherine,  foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  biography  of,  161 

number  of  convents  founded  by,  1 65 
introduces  the  congregation  into  England,  165 
See  Sisters  of  Mercy 
MacDonnell,  Right  Hon.  Alex.,  National  Board  of  Education,  Ireland,  532 
Madeleine  du  Temple,  Asylum  of,  100 

Magdalen  Asylum  of  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity  described,  149 
Mahometan  races,  liatred  of  Christians  by,  91 

pirates,  depredations  by,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  91 
„      tributes  paid  to,  by  Christian  princes,  92 
Maignelay,  la  Marquise  de,  100  note,  669 
Malta,  Knights  of.     See  Knights 
Mantellata,  300 

Marcella,  Saint,  a  nun  in  the  fourth  century,  286 
Marcellina,  Saint,  receives  the  veil  from  Pope  Liberius  in  352,  285 
Margaret,  Mother,  of  the  third  order  of  Saiut  Dominic,  299 
Marie  Auxiliatrice,  Sisters  of,  363 
„      R^paratrice,  Sisters  of,  367 
„      Dames  de,  355 
„      Enfant*  de,  335 
Marie's,  Saint,  of  the  Isle,  180 

„  special  works  of.     See  Sisters  of  Mercy 

Maristes,  Religieuses,  355 
Mary,  children  of,  335 

„      Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.     See  Loretto  Nuns 
„       Co  ngregation  of,  356 
Married  state,  intended  for  the  great  majority  of  women,  68 

„  several  women  living  in  the  world  do  not  enter  the,  from  choice,  6S 
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Harried  state,  seyeral  remain  single  from  necessity,  68 

„  circumstances  outside  their  control  prevent  many  from  entering 

the,  69 
„  why  should  women  not  wishing  to  enter  the,  bind  themselves  by 

vow?  69 
may  they  not  change  their  minds  ?  69 
no  argument  against  the,  that  some  are  unhappy  in  it,  69 
Bessie  Rayner  Parkes  on  the,  69  note 
Mater  Misericordiae  Hospital,  described,  169 

Government  Inspector  on,  170 
Dr.  Stokes  on,  171 

a  great  school  of  medicine  and  surgery,  171 
eminent  surgeons  and  physicians  attached  to,  171 
supported  by  all  religious  communions,  172 
rights  of  conscience  respected  in,  173,  174 
other  testimony  to  excellent  management  of,  173, 174 
Hatha,  Saint  John  of,  93,  676 

„  founds  the  Order  of  Trinitarians  for  the  Redemption  of 

Captives,  93,  298,  676 
Hathew,  Father,  officiating  in  chapel  of  Blackamoor  Lane,  Cork,  20  note 
Mauiy,  Cardinal,  panegyric  by,  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  75  note 
Haynard,  Abb^,  biographer  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  75  note 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  691 
Melrose  Abbey,  306 

Mendicancy  banished  from  Paris  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  100 
Mendicant  Orders,  301 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  688 
Mercy,  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Our  Lady  of,  353 

Order  of  Our  Lady  of,  for  the  Redemption  of  Captives,  93,  298,  677 
Sisters  of,  153 

visitation  of  the  sick  poor  by,  in  London,  157 
visit  of,  to  the  dying  smith's  helper,  157 

„       to  the  dying  seamstress,  159 
eminently  practical  charity  of  the,  161 
by  £&r  the  most  numerous  body  of  nuns  in  the  Unit^  Kingdom, 

161 
number  of  convents  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  161 
biography  of  the  foundress  of,  161 

rules  and  constitutions  of,  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See,  166 
now  found  in  every  English-speaking  country,  166 
wide  range  of  active  duties  of  charity  undertaken  by,  167 
have  a  House  of  Mercy  attached  to  each  convent,  167 
special  works  of,  as  seen  in  Dublin,  167 
poor  schools  of,  167,  168 
„  Golden  Bridge  Reformatory  of,  168 

„  Reformatory  and  Industriid  schools  of,  234-246,  250 

„  Jervis  Street  Hospital  of,  169 

„  Mater  Misericordise  Hospital  of,  169-174 

I,  functions  of,  nearly  identical  with  thoso  of  Irish   Sisters  of 

Charity,  175 
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Mercy,  SiBters  of,  constitutioo  different  from  that  of  Irish  Sisters  of  Cbaritj,  17& 

„  „  Sir  John  Forbes  on  the,  177 

„  „  life  and  occupations  of,  at  Saint  Marie's  of  the  Isle,  181 

„  „  mode  of  the  visitation  of  the  poor,  by  the,  182 

„  „  Mercy  Hospital  of,  188 
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in  Work  House  Hospital,  184 
in  Small-pox  Hospital,  186 
visitation  of  the  jail  by,  187 
poor  schools  of,  188 
House  of  Mercy  of,  188 
female  orphanage  of,  189 
recreation  hour  of,  in  community  room,  191 
happiness  of  the,  192 
when  introduced  into  Cork,  181  note 

England,  165 
statistics  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  359 
Middle  state  after  death,  Oitholic  belief  in  a,  374 
Minims,  Order  of,  301 
Minor  Friars.     See  Franciscans 
Minors,  Clerks  Regular,  301 
Minoresses.     See  Poor  Clares 
'  Mtnories,'  why  so  called,  303 
Mission,  Congregation  of  the  Fathers  of  the,  87 

not  a  religious  order,  but  simply  a 
congregation  of  secular  priests,  87 
when  founded   by  Saint   Vincent  de 

Paul,  88 
when  approved  of  by  the  Holy  Sec.  Sv'J 
terra  of  probation  in,  87 
vows  of,  87 

three  great  objects  of,  88 
the    Fathers    of,    sometimes    called 

Laznrist^,  88  note 
zeal  and  invaluable  services  of,  89 
praise  of,  by  Louis  XIV.,  89 
SufKTior  General  of,  Koyal  Almoner 
General  of  the  Galleys  of  Franc?, 
87  note 
Mission,  Congregation  of  the,  Superior  General  of,  also  Superior  General  of  tie 

Sisters  of  Charity,  122 
„  „  devoted  labours  of,  formerly  among  the  Christian 

slaves  in  Africa,  95 
Model  Schools,  Ireland,  571-573 

small  proportion  of  Catholics  therein,  571,  572 
gradual   discontinuance  of  Provincial,  recommended  by 
Royal  Commissioners  of  1870,  573 
.»  „  buildings  of,  to  be  let  for  denominational  training  schools. 

573 
Muna^tery  of  Men,  a  gift  or  bequest  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  illegal,  in  United  King- 
dom, 373 
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Monaster/  of  men,  illuBtrated  by  case  of  Dominican  Fathers,  Cork,  382 
Monastic  buildings,  judiciously  selected  sites  of,  304 

fertility  of  land  around,  304 
Monastic  institutions,  Roman  Catholic,  forbidden  by  law,  in  United  Kingdom,  372 

Anglican  and  Russian,  not  so,  372 
Catholics  in  an  invidious  exceptional  position  with  respect 

to,  373 
law  of  Scotland  somewhat  yaries  from  law  of  England  res- 
pecting,  378 
Monks,  291,  292 
Montem,  Eton,  684 
Mortmain,  Statute  of,  682 
Mother  of  God,  Clerks  Regular  of  the,  302 
Mother  Superior  of  a  Convent.    See  Superior 
Mount  Melleray  Abbey,  294 
Moylan,  Dr.,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork,  32  note 

„        „    has  the  rules  of  the  Presentation  Order  drawn  up,  46 
Muckross  Abbey,  305 
Mundella,  Mr.,  M.P.,  on  compulsory  education,  412 

„  „  on  education  in  Saxony  and  Switzerland,  413,  414 

„  „  „  in  America,  415 

Murphy,  J.  J.,  Master  in  Chancery,  important  evidence  of,  on  the  Irish  National 

system  of  education,  553 
Murray,  Archbishop,  and  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity,  140,  141,  142 
„  „  and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  164 

„  „  and  the  National  Board  of  Education,  548-665 

Nano  Naolr,  returning  from  a  ball,  9 
„        „        her  birth  and  family,  10 
„         „        life  in  Paris,  1 1 
„        „        her  resolution  formed,  10 
„        „        her  first  school,  14 

„        her  great  labours  in  the  cause  of  education,  15,  28 
how  respected  by  the  poor,  29 
great  good  effected  by  her  example,  29 
establishes  the  Ursulines  in  Cork,  32 
great  dangers  of  the  undertaking,  34 
apprehensions  of  her  family,  33 
„        establishes  the  Presentation  Order,  40     • 
„        her  other  works  of  charity,  40,  41 
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„        „        her  death,  41 

„        „        her  Asylum  for  Aged  Females  described,  60 

Napoleon  I.  on  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  118 

National  Society  of  the  Church  of  England  formed,  396 

Nazareth,  Sisters  of,  364 

Nerinckx,  Pire,  and  the  schools  at  Somerstowa,  271 

Newdegate,  Mr^  Crusade  of,  against  Convents,  4-7,  392 

Newspapers  in  Cork,  one  hundred  years  ago,  24,  643 

Nolasco,  Saint  Peter,  life  of,  93,  677 
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Foltioo,  Saint  F»ler,  fomadB  Uie  Order  of  Mercy  for  the  Bedempdoo  of  Gbptin 

98,  »8,  677 
KoBtot,  Saint,  foondi  the  Order  of  Rgmopgtratwiirianij  2911 
Kcath  Abbflj  Cock,  180  iMtff 
•Nota  whit  too  aoon,'  2 

Notre  Dame,  Sisters  of,  history  of  the  Congregation  o^  2^6-260 

introdnction  of,  into  EngUnd,  260 
schools  of,  256 
training  college  o^  477,  482 
hi^y  praised  by  Inspector  of  Schools,  S56 
,1  M  statistics  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  340 

Kotie  BaaM  da  Sion,  Nnns  ni,  851 

KoTice,  a  postulant  after  reoeiring  the  habit  and  white  Toil  becomes  a,  64 
„      the  dnties  and  occupations  of  a,  63 
„      how  a,  requests  to  be  admitted  to  profession,  64 
„      how  this  request  is  decided  on,  64 
„      examined  as  to  her  Tocation  by  the  Bishop,  63 
„      publicly  questioned  as  to  same,  at  ceremonies  of  reception  and  profession, 

66,  664.  668 
„      how  exercised  during  the  time  of  her  probation,  65 
„      how  trained  by  the  Mistress  of  Moyices,  65 
„      how  tried  in  humility,  patience,  and  obedience,  65 
„      how  tested  in  the  qualities  essential  to  form  a  good  religious,  65 
M      passes  through  a  serere  ordeal  in  the  noritiate,  65 

„      has,  at  least,  two  and  a  half  years'  full  trial  of  the  state  of  life  she  desires 
to  enter,  63,  65 
up  to  the  day  of  her  profession  free  at  any  moment  to  leave  the  convent,  65 
her  superiors  decide,  according  to  conscience,  as  to  her  admission  to  pro* 
fession,  64 
„      rules  and  constitutions  as  to  religious  reception  and  profession  of  a,  64 
Novitiate,  what  a  nun  learns  in  the,  65 

„        the  hardest  time  of  a  nun's  life,  65 
Nun,  a,  scrupulously  observes  her  rules  and  constitutions,  47 

carries  out,  in  practice,  their  precepts  with  zeal  and  exactness,  47 
upheld  by  a  supernatural  motive,  loves  her  arduous  duties,  48 
ever  keeps  the  end  of  her  vocation  steadily  in  view,  48 
patiently  bears  all  crosses  and  contradictions,  48 
accepts  them  as  from  the  hand  of  God,  48 

must  necessarily  discharge  the  offices  of  charity  better  than  paid  servants, 
or  volunteers  distracted  by  worldly  affiiirs,  52 
„       a  great  mistake  to  suppose  a  nun  leads  a  life  of  unhappiness,  72 
„      no  life  happier  than  that  of,  72 

her  every  thought,  word,  action,  and  aspiration  devoted  to  God,  73 
enjoys  the  priceless  *  luxury  of  doing  good,*  73 
recognises  Christ  in  the  person  of  His  poor,  73 
„       definition  of  the  word  '  nun,*  283  note 
„       dower  of,  391 
„       annual  support  of,  391 
„       means  of,  shared  with  the  poor,  391,  392 
„      design  to  curtail  those  means,  392 
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Kanf ,  the  mystery  of  ladies  of  gentle  nnrtnre  becoming  nans  explained,  74 
„     a  chosen  few,  called  by  God  out  of  thousands  to  this  state  of  life,  74 
„     bequests  of  the  dying  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  nuns  are  held,  1 60 
„     the  great  minority  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  English  and  Irish  ladies,  272 

noU 
„     first  institution  of,  283 
„     in  the  third  century,  284 

„     approximate  estimate  of  number  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  368 
„     more  required  for  educational  purposes  in  England  than  in  Ireland,  369 
„     much  preferred  to  all  other  teachers  in  Ireland,  613 
„     schools  of,  must  eventually  supersede  all  other  primary  female  schools  in 

Ireland,  369 
„     proposed  examination  of,  for  certificates  as  teachers  in  Ireland,  603,  626 
„     actual  examination  of,  for  certificates  as  teachers  in  England,  463,  603 
,.     legal  position  and  property  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  371 
„     not  prohibited  by  law,  374 

„     may  legally  receive  bequests  and  gifts,  873,  383,  384 
„     important  legal  decision  to  this  effect,  384 
„     not  affected,  as  monks  are,  by  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Emancipation  Act, 

373,  383,  384 
„     exaggerated  ideas  as  to  wealth  of,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  390,  391 
„     generally  poor  struggling  communities,  890,  391 
„     why  communities  of,  now  being  suppressed  in  Italy,  369 
„     of  Bon  Secours,  the  Good  Shepherd,  &c    See  Bon  Secours,  Good  Shepherd, 

OBJBCTtONS  TO  CoifTEifrs,  62 

Observantins,  298 

Odo,  Saint,  founds  the  Order  of  Cluni,  292 

Olier,  Pire,  founds  the  Congregation  of  Sulpiciens,  302 

Optatus,  Saint,  of  Milevium,  speaks  of  nuns  in  the  fourth  century,  286 

Oratory,  Congregation  of  the,  founded  by  Saint  Philip  Neri,  302 

„     French,  founded  by  Cardinal  de  BeruUe,  802 
Orders,  first,  second,  and  third,  of  Friars,  298,  299 
Olden  and  Congregations,  difference  between  religious,  48 

„  „  approval  of,  by  the  Holy  See,  42 

„  „  confirmation  of,  by  the  Holy  See,  42 

„  „  cannot  be  permanently  established  and  extended  tinlesB 

approved  of  and  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See,  42 

„  „  on  the  multiplication  of,  138 

„  „  new,  generally  established  to  meet  a  particular  necessi^ 

of  the  time,  139 

„  „  great  care  and  deliberation  always  in  establishing  new, 

45,46 

„  „  complete  organization  of,  128 

„  „  principle  of  association  of,  128 

„  „  advantage  of  the  religious  vows  of,  128 

„  „  permanency  of,  129 

„  „  stability  of,  305 

„  „  reforms  of,  311 
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PuH^,  eoDsect  of,  obtaiscd.  to  «ster  a  cobv^pvl  9 
P&ri*h  8dM>ls  cff  Henry  VIIL   S«e  EdwttSGS.  Prtaarr.  Orat  Bntam :  aad  Eda- 

CAtice.  Ph]ii£rr.  Irelacd 
Farifbef.  iivmber  of  ciriL  aad  Biisuap*!  boj'j^igh*.  in  EBcUitd  tad  Wales.  459 

caBber,     in      which      sdbool 

Parliamentarr  gnat  for  edoeatSon.    See  EdiKnt»>o.  Gmt  Britani :  and  EdoatioiL 

r^uJ.  Saiiit.  the  f.n?i  henuit.  2S5  >.<;v 

Paul  th*-  Ajobtl*-.  .Sait:.  Sister*  of  Clarity  ci.  lo'J 

hi«torv  of  the  consme«a:ioD,  252-2^6 
an  educational  iastiraie,  2-32 
IV hen  introduced  into  Eagbnd.  253 
.,  work  and  conrents  of,  263 

.,  t-tAtistics  of,  in  Unital  Kingdom.  341 

,,  M  important  legal  decision  on  a  beque^t  to.  3$t 

Paul,  Saint,  Clerkb  Kegnlar  of,  or  Bamabites,  301 
Paula,  Saint,  a  nun  in  the  fourth  century,  286 
]'aur»,  Saint,  School,  086 

Pauper,  a  dying,  attended  by  a  Sister  of  Merv\v.   186 
Penal  code  in  Ireland,  11,  12 

,.  first  relaxation  of  the.  12  note.  19 

,,  Hub8<quent  relaxations  of  the,  19 

effects  of  the.  on  the  position  and  bearing  of  Irish  Catholics 
20 
„  Lord  Chest^Tfield  and  the,  12 

Perpetual  Adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Sisters  of  the,  368 

.,  Cauonesses  of  St.  Augustine  of  the. 

36S 
J*orsonalty  and  Kealtj,  385  ftotc 
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Peter  Celestine,  Saint,  founds  the  Order  of  Celestine^,  295 

Peter  of  Pisa,  Saint,  institutes  the  Hermits  of  Saint  Jerome,  300 

Philip  Neriy  Saint,  founds  the  Oratorians,  302 

Picardy,  sufferings  of,  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  108 

Pirates,  Mahometan.    See  Mahometan 

Pollalion,  sketch  of  life  of  Madame,  668 

Poor  Clares.     See  Clares 

Poor,  Little  Sisters  of  the.     See  Little 

Poor  Servants  of  the  Mother  of  God,  367 

Pope,  approval  of  religious  orders  and  congregations  by  the,  42 

„     present  position  of  the,  369 
Portail,  Pire,  83  note 
Portiuncula,  313  note 
Postulant,  what  a,  63         « 
„        dress  of  a,  63 

immediately  enters  on  the  devotional  exercises  and  duties  of  the  insti- 
tute, 63 
from  the  very  commencement  is  habituated  to  that  which  will  be  the 

occupation  of  her  whole  life,  63 
when  and  how  admitted  to  the  religious  habit  and  the  white  veil,  63 
how  examined  as  to  her  vocation  by  the  Bishop,  63 
how  she  solicits,  in  chapter,  the  habit,  64 
how  her  request  is  decided  on,  64 
after  religious  reception,  becomes  a  Novice,  64 
„        See  Novice 
Prayer,  great  value  of  intercessory  and  propitiatory,  289,  290 

„        increased  fervour  of,  in  time  of  affliction,  and  at  the  approach  of  deathi 
289 
Precious  Blood,  Sisters  of  the,  356 

Precipitation  in  good  works.  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  on,  102 
Premonstratensians,  Order  of,  296 
Presentation  Monks,  educational  services  of,  517 

suffering  from  impolitic  rule  of  National  Board,  Ireland,  606 
Nuns,  when  instituted  as  a  congregation,  40,  42 
„    when  made  a  religious  order,  43 

approval  and  confirmation  of,  by  the  Holy  See,  48 
„     rules  and  constitutions  of  the,  drawn  up  under  the  direction 
of  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  45 
rules  and  constitutions  of  the,  approved  of  by  the  other  Irish 
Bishops,  45  note 
„  „     rules  and  constitutions  of  the,  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See,  46 

„  „  „  examination  of,  45 

„  „  „  opening  chapter  of,  46 

„  „  „  seoond  chapter  of,  of  the  schools, 

48 
„  „  „  chapter  on  the  Sisters'  sanctifi- 

cation  of  their  own  souls  and 
purity  of  intention,  50 
„  o  n  chapter  on  union  and  charity,  52 

„  „  it  examined  in  their  rssults,  54 
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Presentation  Order,  essentially  and  exclusively  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  53 

„  statistics  of,  339 

Probation  of  a  noyice  before  profession,  2^  years  in  some  orders  and  congregHtiona  6S 
„  „  5^  years  among  the  Soenrs  de  la  Charite, 

63  note 
Profession,  religious,  ceremony  of,  657 

„  act  of,  659 

Propitiatory  prayer,  great  ralue  of,  289,  290 
Protestant  sisterhoods,  68 

Protestants  of  these  kingdoms,  supposition  of  convents  established  bj  the,  as  edn- 

tional  and  charitable  institutions,  68 
,f  „  would  the  Catholics  demand  an  inquiry  into  the 

convents  of  the?  68 
„  „  would  such  a  demand  .be   complimentary  to  the 

common  sense,  fine  family  feelings,  and  love*  of 
what  is  fair  and  just  of  the  ?  CS 
Providence,  Sisters  of,  or  of  the  Institute  of  Charity,  344 
„  „  statistics  of^  345 

„  „  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  346 

Pugin,  the  elder,  the  great  restorer  of  eodesiastical  architecture  in  these  countries, 

166  note 
Public  schools  of  England,  394 

Rafaeli  Hbbschitsch  and  the  Austrian  gold  medal  of  merit,  126 

Rates  for  school  boards,  441,  442,  692 

Realty  and  Personalty,  385  note 

Reception,  religious  ceremony  of,  652 

Recollects,  or  Grey  Friars.    See  Franciscans 

Redemptoristines,  367 

Reflections  on  convent  schools,  67 

„  on  the  Drive  in  Hydo  Park,  154 

Reforms  of  religious  orders,  3 1 1 

Reformation,  the,  when  first  introduced  into  Ireland,  490  note 
Reformatory  Schools,  Lord  Brougham  on,  201 

Mr.  Hill,  recorder  of  Birmingham,  on,  201,  230 

Miss  Carpenter,  on  females  in,  230 

Analysis  of  the  British  and  Irish  Acts  for.  202-206 

important  difference  between  British  and  Irish  Acts,  227 

reports  of,  in  Great  Britain,  1870  and  1871,  205 
„         in  Ireland,  1870,  212 

numbers  under  detention,  Great  Britain,  206,  210 

Ireland,  212 

receipts  in  GreAt  Britain,  208 
„         Ireland,  213 

Parliamentary  grant,  205 

rate  aid,  206 

collected  from  parents,  206 

industrial  profits,  208,  211 

receipts  from  other  sources,  208 

expenditure  in  Great  Britain,  207 
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Beformatory  Schools,  expenditure  in  Ireland,  214 
ti  children  ont  on  licence,  206 

„  religioiLB  denominations.  Great  Britain,  209 

„  „  Ireland,  216 

„  results  on  and  after  discharge  in  Great  Britain,  210,  211 

„  in  Ireland,  215,  216 

„  cost  of  a  child  in,  only  one-third  of  the  cost  of  a  criminal, 

228,  229 
highest  consideration  with  respect  to,  229 
nuns  engaged  in  management  of,  229,  230 
Good  Shepherd  Nuns  and,  200 
Sisters  of  Charity,  Sheffield,  full  details  of,  232 
Good  Shepherd  Nuns,  Glasgow,  „         233 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  Ballinasloe,  „         234 

Sisters  of  Saint  Louis,  Monaghan,      „         235,  236 

„        admit     all     incorrigible 
children  of  other  refor- 
matories, 235 
list  of,  managed  by  nuns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  237 
on  the  necessity  of  agricultural  occupation  for  the  inmates 
of,  230  note 
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Refuge,  Congregation  of  Our  Lady  of  Charity  of,  362 
Regent  Street  in  the  London  season,  153 
Regular  and  Secular  Clergy,  contradistinguished,  295  note 
Religion,  should  largely  enter  into  all  education,  59 
„       what  religion  teaches,  59 

„       enters  laigely  into  the  system  of  convent  schools,  59 
„  „  of  Christian  Brothers'  Schools,  527  note 

Religion  in  Education,  Monseigneur  Dupanloup  on,  470 
„  an  Anglican  Clergyman  on,  468 

„  Monsieur  Guizot  on,  472 

interesting  scene  at  Cavan,  illustratire  of,  471 

great  demonstration  at  St.  James's  Hall  in  favour  of,  697 

questions  of,  must  frequently  turn  up  in  hours  of  secuLir 

instruction,  473,  474 
Mr.  Grove,  of  AH  Souls'  National  Schools,  Langham  Place, 

thereon,  474 
See  Religious  Instruction 
Religious  Census  of  Ireland,  in  1871,  579 

Religious  instruction,  prohibited  in  all  public  elementary  schools  in  Great  Britain, 

during  ordinary  school  hours,  432 
„  allowed  in  voluntary  schools,  out  of  school  hours,  433 

altogether  prohibited  in  school  board  schools,  434 
contemplated  in  voluntary  schools,  out  of  school  hours,  by 

Act  of  1870,  433 
examination  therein,  by  inspectors  other  than  Her  Bi^jesty's 
inspectors,  permitted,  under  the  Act,  433 
„  allowed  in  National  Schools,  Ireland,  out  of  ordinary  school 

hours,  544 
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TteligionE  iaBtiuctioD  proDOiuiced  to  be  expediM 

of  Scouh  Bdncatiod  Act 

„  ought  to   be  pioTided  fin 

Education,  466-476 
„  3ea  Beligion  in  Education 

Italigioiu  Ordera,  the  object  of,  at  first,  eiild;  pe 
„  in  time,  several  combined  the  i 

„  evea  the  ancient,  now  gencraUj 

„  fiiDCtion  of  the  coatempl&tive,  t 

„  finir  gnat  divisiani  of,  291 

„  See  Otdsra  aad  CongiegnticiDi 

Sonouf,  Mr.,  Aaeistant  Comminioaer  uf  IBTO.  on 
□uos  M  teachen  in  National  Schoole  in  Irotaai 
Itentj,  Ooaton,  Baron  de,  112 
lUpuratrice.  Siitcra  of  ManK,  367 
lU-tc,  Cardinal  de,  78 
lie-union  of  the  Catholic  and  Prateatant  Chnichee, 


Bichelieu,  Cardinal,  akotch  of  lifeof,  672 

interriew  of  St.  Vincent'  de 
France,'  114 
„  dpBtrojs  the  Proteslaut  pari 

673 
,.  eHtiiblishes  roynl  abwlutism 

„  liibotm  lu  reFODstitutir  Euro 

IV..  673 
Bi'Vere  meiufurcB  of,  to  reprci 
„  eiprenbiuiis  of.  on  his  dtrath- 

last  will  of,  667 
Ilich  man,  snrrnundings  of  u.  in  bin  laet  aicknesa 
Richmond,  Mr.,  AHbistiint  CummiEsioner  of  1S7U, 
chnmctur  of  Convent  National  SoIiouIh  in  IrRltt 
liubert  of  AbriBscl,  Saint,  founds  the  Order  of  Ft 
„  of  Moiexnic,  S»int,  founds  the  Ci><rvrcimi  ' 
liumunUl,  Siiiut,  foun.Is  the  Onlur  uf  Cilniii]<lu]i, 
liugLy  School,  6S8 
Itulp,  H  r.'ligious,  2S8 

„     first  written,  that  of  Saint  Pacliomiu.",  283 
„     of  Saiut  BhhH,  :iS4 
„     of  Saint  Auguetiae,  287.  ^88 
„     of  Saint  Benediet.  28H 
Pulosand  Conbtitutiuns,  best  txponctit  of  I  he  nal 
ordi'rB  and  conijrogati 
,,  of  al]  orders  and  congre, 

I i ally  the  same,  45 
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Rules  and  Constitutions,  care  and  mature  deliberation  of  the  Holy  See  in  confirm- 
ing, 46,  46 
scrupulously  observed  b^  nuns,  47 
carried  out  in  practice  with  zeal  and  exactness,  47 
of  the  Presentation  Order,  examined  in.  detail,  45 

approved    of    by    the    Irish 

Bishops,  45 
confirmed  by  the  Holy  See,  46 
general  scope  of,  46 
opening  chapter  of,  46 
chapter  of,  on  the  Schools,  48 
chapter  of,  on   the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  their  own  souls  by 
the  Sisters,  50 
„  „  chapter  of,  on  purity  of  inten- 

tion, 50,  51 
chapter  of,  en  union  and  cha- 
rity, 62 
examined  in  their  results,  64 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  examined,  133 
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Sacbambnts,  the  last,  always  administered  to  the  dying  in  the  Catholic  Church, 

68  note 
Siicr^  Coeur,  Congregation  of  the  nuns  of  the,  349 

„  statistics  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  349 

Sacred  Heart.    See  Heart 
Sainte-Reine,  hospital  of,  100 
Salp^tri^re,  La,  why  so  called,  103  note 

building  and  grounds  of,  given  to  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  103  note 
great  asylum  of,  103 
Sand-writing  in  India,  690 
Salt,  Eton,  684 

Saxony,  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  107 
.,      religious  statistics  of,  107  note 
„       Education  in,  413,  414 
Schola  Pia,  Clerks.  Regular  of  the,  founded,  301 
School  Board  of  London,  435 

establishment  of  industrial  schools  by  the,  444 
Archbishop  Manning  on  the  fairness  of  the,  439 
School  Boards,  election  of,  434 

numbers  of  members  of,  436 
returning  officers  of,  436 
elected  for  three  years,  436 
disqualification  of  members  of,  437 
constitution  of,  437 
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„  the  cumulative  vote  for,  438 

„  appointment  of  managers  by,  439 
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rules  of  managers  under,  440 

managers  of  schools  may  transfer  thom  to,  440 

united  school  districts,  under,  44 1 
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School  Boards,  expenses  of,  441 

defidency  of  fund  of,  to  be  raised  out  of  local  rate,  441 
powers  of,  to  raise  fbnds  out  of  local  rate  in    default  of  rating 
authority,  442 
„  „  to  provide  schools  and  school  requisites,  443 

„  „  to  establish  free  schools  in  poor  places,  443 

„  „  to  contribute  money  to  industrial  schools,  443 

„  „  to  establish  and  maintain  industrial  schools,  444 

„  „  to  pay  school  fees  in  cases  of  poverty,  444 

„  „  source  of  local  rate  for,  692 

„  „  rating  authority  for,  692 

School  Districts,  united,  441 

„      number  of  children  at  school,  in  Great  Britain,  403,  578 
„  .„  in  Ireland,  677,  678,  693 

„      proportion  of  these  to  the  population,  respectively,  403,  693 
„      Fees.    See  Education 

Schools,  rules  and  constitutions  of  the  Presentation  Order  regarding  the,  48 

„       poor,  attached  to  almost  all  convents,  63 

„       Convent,  demeanour  of  the  children  in,  66 

„  „        neatness  of  „        „     66 

„  „        occupations  of  „        „     66 

„  „        in^nt,  described,  66 

„  „        what  is  taught  in,  64 

„  „        nuns  desirous  that  they  should  be  more  availed  of,  54 

„  „        reflections  on,  67 

„  „        girls  educated  in,  afterwards  good  wives  and  mothers,  and  secure 

the  same  advantages  for  their  children,  57 

„  „        religion  ent-ers  largely  into  the  system  of,  59 

„       how  ladies  may  aid  female  and  infant,  269 

„       great  public,  of  England,  394 

„       Poor  Sisters  of  the,  350 

„       number  of  children  in  day,  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1818  and  1858,  398 

„       number  of  children  in  Sunday,        „  „  „  „         398 

„       See  Education,  Primary,  Great  Britain  ;  and  Education,  Primary,  Ireland 
Scotch  Eilucation  Act,  1872,    See  Education 
Seamstress,  the  dying,  159 
Secours,  Sisters  of  Bon,  365 

Secular  and  Regular  clergy,  contradistinguished,  295  note 
Seez,  Sisters  of  Mis^ricorde  de,  366 
Sepulchre,  Canonesses  of  the  Holy.  350 
Servites,  Order  of,  300 

„         Nuns  of  the  Third  Order  of,  346 
Shepherd,  Good,  Nuns.     See  Good 
Shrewsbury  School,  689 

Sick,  Clerks  Regular  assisting  the,  founded,  301 
Sick  and  Wounded  in  War.     See  British  National  Society 
Sisters  of  Charity,  Mercy,  &c.     See  Charity,  Mercy,  &c. 
Sisters,  Choir  and  Lay,  322  note 

Slaves,  Christian,  in  Africa,  engage  the  attention  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  91 
„  „  8tate  of,  in  seventeenth  century,  91 

„  „  immense  numbers  of,  92 
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Blares,  Christian,  in  Africa,  nationalities  of,  92 

„  ,,  the  three  denominations  of,  92 

„  „  heart-sickening  records  of  the  sufferings  of,  92 

„  „  condition  o^  had  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the 

Church,  93 
Order  of  Trinitarians  for  the  Redemption  of,  93 
Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  for  the  Redemption  o^  93 
numbers  of,  redeemed  bj  these  two  orders,  93 
great  cost  and  difficulty  of  ransoming,  94 
John  of  Matha  demands  his,  from  the  King  of  Morocco, 

94 
numbers  of,  redeemed  by  Saint  Vincent  de  PSaul,  94 
missions  in  Barbaiy  established  for,  by  Saint  Vincent 
de  Paul,  94 
„  »,  devoted  labours  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission  among 

the,  95 
„  „  hospital  for,  at  Algiers,  founded  by  Saint  Vincent  de 

Paul,  96 
„  If  free  post  office  established  for,  by  Saint  Vincent  de 

Paul,  96 
Small  Poz  Hospital,  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  a,  186 
Smith,  Erasmus,  Schools  of.    See  Education,  Primary,  Ireland 
Smith's  helper,  the  dying,  157 
Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  673 

„  „  statistJcs  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  675 

Somascha,  Clerks  Regular  of,  founded,  301 
Soreth,  John,  institutes  the  Carmelite  nuns,  31 1 
8(Bur$  griteSi  why  Sisters  of  Charity  are  so  called,  118  note 
Stanley,  Mr.,  introduces  the  National  System  of  Education  Ireland,  522 
Stephen,  Saint,  founds  the  Order  of  Grandmont,  295 
Stephen  Harding,  Saint,  Cistercian  abbot,  294 
Sterne,  Laurence,  and  the  York  convent,  262 

„  „         sketch  of  the  life  of,  680 

Stock,  Saint  Simon,  810 
Suicide  on  Waterloo  Bridge,  197-200 
Sully,  Due  de,  100  note 
Sulpiciens,  Congregation  of,  founded,  302 
Superior,  Mother,  of  a  convent,  702-704 

„  tt      ^<^  appointed  in  an  order  with  a  generalate,  702 

„  „      how  elected  in  convents  self-governing,  702 

„  „      duties  of  the,  704 

*  Superstitious  Uses,'  law  regarding,  373,  374 

„  „  ui\just,  and  therefore  evaded,  890 

„  „  a  standing  insult  to  Her  Mi^esty's  Catholic 

subjects,  373,  374 
Switzerland,  education  in,  413,  414 

TABA.BAT7D,  ou  the  corrcspondeuce  and  negotiations  for  the  re«union  of  the  Christiam 

Churches,  665  note 
Taylor,  estimate  of  a  good  wife  by  Jeremy,  58 


tt 
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Tmthen.      See   EdneatioiL   PkimaiJ.  Great  BnUin,    1870-71,  and    Educatioo, 

Kadooal  Boud  of;  Irdand 
T—plar,  Knighte,  297 
Temple,  the,  Londoii,  why  so  eaDed,  903 
Teran,  Saint,  311 
Tertiaries,  leligiofiis  and  lay,  299 
Tcotooic  Knigfata,  297 
Th«atins,  Order  of,  foand«d,  301 
Thirty  Yean*  War,  borvars  of  the,  107,  108 

„  ^  icraatly  mitigatfd  by  Saint  Tineent  de  Fkal, 

109-111 

„  „  immense  awns  eootribnted  for  the  porpoee,  110 

Tien-Tsin,  massacre  of  Sisters  of  Charity  at,  136 
Tolemtion  Act,  when  extended  to  Roman  Oatholies,  376 
Tmppe,  Abbey  of  la,  294 
Tnranx  forces,  81  n<4f 
Trials  and  disappointments,  no  state  of  life  firee  from,  72 

„  „  of  the  onter  world,  the  nnn  frve  from,  73 

„  „  how  a  nun  has  her,  73 

„  how  she  accepts  them.  48,  73 

.,  sources  of  merit  and  satisfaction  to  her,  73 

Trinitarians,  Order  of,  for  the  Redemption  of  Capfires,  93,  298,  676 
Tylly.  3CademoiseUe  de,  founds  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Paul,  252 

Uxiox,  National  Education,  408 
„      programme  of  the,  409 

„      adrocat^s  religion  as  an  element  of  edocation,  409 
„      objtrcts  to  compulsory  education.  410 
free  education,  410 
Union  Chrelienne,  L',  669 

„     Sisters  of  La  Sainte,  3ol 
Universities.  English,  394 

Scotch,  398 
Urban  ists,  315 
Ursuline  Order,  founded,  34 

intruduced  by  Miss  Nagle  into  United  Kingdom,  34 
first  school  of,  opened  in  Cork,  35 
history  of,  in  Ireland,  33-37 

special  function  of,  the  education  of  young  ladies,  35 
.  great  good  conferred  on  society  by  this  and  other  similar  insti- 
tutes, 37 
„  statistics  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  347 

Ursuliues  of  Jesus,  347 

,,  history  and  statistics  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  347 

Vallis  UuBRoiiA.  Order  of,  founded,  293 

Valois,  Felix  of,  Saint,  founds  the  Order  of  Trinitarians,  93,  298,  676 

Veil,  first  instance  of  the  reception  of  the  religious,  285 

Vested  and  Non-vested  National  Schools,  Ireland,  568-570 

^  ic^.  Ass».K*iation  for  discountenancing.    See  Education,  Primary,  Ireland 
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Vincent  de  Paul,  Saint,  yarious  biographies  of,  75  note 

birth  of,  76 
„  „        education  of,  76 

„  „  *     two  yean  a  slave  in  Africa,  76 
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„  at  Borne,  77 

„  in  the  hospital  of  Charity,  Paris,  77 

„  almoner  to  the  Queen  Dowager,  78 

„  cur6  of  Clichy,  78 

„  governor  of  the  children  of  the  Count  de  Joigny,  78 
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„  „        cur^  of  Chatillon,  78  note 

„  „        great  services  of,  to  the  galley  slaves  in  Paris,  80 

.,  „        wondrous  reformation  of  them  effected  by,  82 

appointed    Boyal    Almoner-General    of   the    Galleys  of 
France,  83 
„        extends  his  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  galley  slaves 

to  all  parts  of  France,  84 
„        organizes  missions  to  the  galley  slaves,  85 
„        visits  the  galleys  at  Marseilles,  84 
„        moral  revolution  effected  by,  among  the  galley  slaves  at 

'   Bordeaux  and  Marseilles,  85 
„        offers  himself  as  a  substitute  for  a  galley  slave,  and  is  ac- 
cepted and  chained  in  his  place,  85 
doubts  thrown  on  this  passage  in  the  life  of,  86  note 
„        establishes  hospitals  for  galley  slaves  at  Paris  and  Mar- 
seilles, 87 
founds  the  Congregation  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission,  87 
founds  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  90 

establishes  the  lay  association  of  the  Dames  de  la  Charite, 
90 
„  „        establishes  other  lay  associations  of  charity,  90 

^  „  „        devotes  his  attention  to  Christian  captives  in  Africa,  91 

„        establishes  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission  in  Africa,  94 
founds  and  endows  an  hospital  for  Christian  slaves  in 

Algiers,  95 
and  the  Foundlings,  96 
„        establishes  his  House  of  Foundlings  under  the  care  of  the 

Sisters  of  Charity,  97 
„        rescues  at  night,  and  adopts,  the  deserted  foundlings  in  the 

streets  of  Paris,  97 
„        makes  his  great  and  successful  effort  to  provide  for  all 

the  foundlings  of  the  capital,  99 
»        "^^y  generally  represented,  in  his  portraits,  with  an  infant 

in  his  arms,  100  note 
„        completes  the  foundation  of  the  Madeleine  du  Temple  for 
fallen  women,  100 
„  „        founds  his  House  of  Providence  fur  unprotected  young 

women,  100 
„        establishes  the  hospital  of  Sainte-Reine  in  Buigundy,  100 
„        founds  lunatic  asylums,  100 
orphan  asylums,  100 
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WestmioBter  School,  685 

Westphalia,  Treaty  of,  107  note 

Whately,  Archbishop,  and  the  National  Board.     See  Education,  National  Board 

of,  Ireland 
Wickens,  Vice-Chaneellor,  important  decision  of,  in  a  case  of  a  btH^uest  to  nunw, 

384 
Wife,  a  good,  described,  57 

will  often  reform  a  bad  husband,  57 

most  favourably  seen  in  hour  of  sickness  and  sorrow  and  death,  o8 
„  an  especial  blessing  to  the  poor  man,  58 

Jeremy  Taylor's  estimate  of,  68 
„  a  girl  educated  in  a  convent  school  likely  to  become,  57 

„     a  bad,  a  curse  tc  her  husband,  her  children,  and  society,  58 
„        „       illustrates  the  importance  of  the  early  religious  training  of  our  fein:iie 
poor,  59 
Winchester  School,  685 
*  Whitefriars'  district,  why  so  called,  303 
Workhouse  hospital,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  the,  184 
Working  classes,  in  our  mines,  factories,  and  brickfields,  639 

in  our  agricultural  districts,  639 
education  of,  much  neglected,  639 
as  a  rule,  do  not  go  to  church,  in  Great  Britain,  630,  630  )wte, 

634 
imbued  with  principles  of  communism,  in  Great  Britain,  640 
what  has  to  be  done  for  the,  in  Great  Britain,  638,  639 
Workshops  and  Factory  Acts,  420,  421 

Write,  numbers  able  to,  in  England  and  Wales,  at  different  periods,  iis  a  test  of 
the  progress  of  education,  406 

York  Cokvemt,  the  oldest  in  the  United  Kingdom,  142  note 
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BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 


IRELAND; 

INDUSTRIAL,  POLITICAL,  AND  SOCIAL. 


8vo.    pp.    516,    price    12s.    cloth. 


OPINIONS   OF   THE    PRESS. 


From  the  John  Buix. 

'  Mr.  Murphy's  volume  will  be  found  a  very  valuable  companion  to  the  past 
history  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  present.  He  nit  only  takes  a  full  and  careful 
review  of  the  condition  of  the  people  throughout  Ireland,  manufacturing  as 
well  as  agricultural,  of  the  origin  and  history  of  her  various  industries,  and 
of  the  geological  character  of  her  soil  as  bearing  on  her  productive  capacity, 
bnt  he  gives  us  an  admirable  summary,  clear,  Teamed,  and  impartial,  of  the 
method  by  which  the  past  history  of  Ii^land  has  affected  her  present  social 
position.  ...  In  selecting  his  authorities,  he  tells  us  he  has  always  "given 
the  preference  to  moderate,  impartial,  and  generally  accepted  writers ; "  and 
we  can  well  believe  this,  for  the  book  is  eminently  disting^shed  by  its  own 
moderate  tone.* 

From  the  Wkskly  Rboistsr. 

*  This  is  in  many  respects  the  best  work  on  Ireland  we  have  seen.  It  is  the 
most  comprehensive  of  recent  publications,  and  gives  valuable  information  on 
a  wide  range  of  subjects,  such  as  natural  advantages  and  peculiarities,  the  coal- 
fields, minerals,  manufnctories,  agricultural  statistics,  geology,  climate,  system 
of  land-holding,  and  history,  all  largely  treated  ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  treats 
those  subjects,  and  the  proposals  of  others,  with  no  party  trickery  or  special 
pleading.  The  Author  evidently  wished  to  provide  a  work  of  use,  and  he  has 
succeeded.  More  information  may  be  gleaned  from  it  than  from  any  work 
we  can  call  to  mind,  and  that  not  only  from  the  care  with  which  the  matter 
is  classified,  but  from  its  actual  value.  "  Murphy  on  Ireland  '*  will  remain  a 
standard  book  of  reference  long  after  recollection  of  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  its  publication  shall  have  faded  from  the  popular  mind.* 


From  the  Atukm^um. 

'Mr.  Murphy's  arrangement  is  excellent;  his  extracts  are  well  chosen  ;  he 
^akes  prominent  the  most  important  points,  and  admits  nothing  that  is  not  to 
the  point.     The  first  half  of  the  volume  is  a  review  of  the  resourcen  nnd 


2 

present  condition  of  Ireland.  Her  mineral  productions,  manafactnres,  and 
agricnltore,  are  described,  and  their  actual  state  and  capabilities  diseossed. 
l%e  second  half  of  his  work  is  a  summary  of  Irish  history,  beginning  with  a 
few  pages  on  the  ancient  Irish  ciyilisation,  and  con  rending  with  a  description 
of  the  chief  of  the  recent  schemes  for  amending  the  land  system.  Mr.  Murphy 
neither  exaggerates  the  misdeeds  of  England,  nor  unfairly  esLtols  the  Irish. 
Whoever  reads  his  summary  will  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  facts.' 


FVom  the  Spbctator. 

'  Mr.  Murphy's  book  is  a  work  of  large  scope.  ...  He  snocessiTely  passes 
under  review,  looking  at  the  past  and  present  of  each  subject,  the  manufactures 
of  Ireland,  its  mineral  products,  and  its  agriculture.  The  book  is  full  of 
information  on  Irish  affiiirs,  and  contains  some  suggestive  comparisons  with 
the  statistics  of  other  countries.  The  writer  must  be  credited  with  a  eenuine 
dosire  to  bring  out  the  truth,  and  to  help  on  the  work  of  regenerating  his 
country,  and  brings  to  his  work  an  industry  and  fairness  which  cannot  &il  to 
be  of  service.' 


From  the  EcoxoiasT. 

•  The  present  work,  however,  goes  into  a  groat  many  other  matters  besides 
tlie  land  question,  supplying  an  immense  mans  of  statistical  and  other  infor- 
mation as  to  the  industrial  capabilities  of  the  country,  and  the  causes  which 
have  hindered  their  development.  The  book  may  be  used  with  profit  long 
after  the  land  question  is  settled. 


From  the  Tablet. 

*  Mr.  Murphy  has  given  to  the  student  of  Irish  questions  an  elaborate  and 
trustworthy  summary  of  past  history  and  present  circumstances.  ...  As 
Mr.  Murphy  says,  wisely  and  well,  '•  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  congratulation 
to  the  United  Kingdom  that  the  Irish  diflBculty  has  come  home  to  the  people 
of  England,  for  by  the  people  of  England  alone  can  that  difficulty  be  solved." 
But  it  is  much  to  bo  desired  that  the  good-will  of  our  countrymen  should  be  duly 
enlightened,  and  should  not  bo  left  to  vague  ideas  about  old  penal  laws  and 
long-standing  oppression,  felonious  landlords,  and  agrarian  outrages  and  the 
like.  Mr.  Murphy  has,  therefore,  done  good  service,  in  tempore  opjyortuno,  at  a 
most  fitting  moment,  by  publishing  this  clear  and  able  compilation  of  facts 

r<'lating  to  the  past  as  well  as  to  the  present We  may  venture  to 

add  that  statesmen,  and,  indeed,  all  who  are  interested  in  tho  Irish  land 
(juestion.  will  find  their  task  of  study  aided  in  the  highest  degree,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  rendered  easy  to  them  by  the  vast  colhn^tion  of  facts,  statistics, 
jnid  valuable  information  which  Mr.  Murphy  has  brought  together  in  this  work 
on  Ireland.' 


From  the  Echo. 

•  Mr.  Murphy's  comparison  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  respect  of  those 
natural  endowments  which  have  given  tho  former  her  manufacturing  supre- 
macy is  most  ably  work<Hl  out,  and  a  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the  story 

of  tho  rise  and  fall  of  productive  industry  in  fho  sister  island 

Mr.  Murphy's  earefid  analysis  of  tho  material  constituents  of  manufacturing 
success  in  the  nature  of  the  Irish  soil,  and  the  character  of  the  Irish  people, 
lead  him  up  natunilly  to  an  equally  exhaustive  examination  of  the  resources 
of  Irish  agriculture.     Since  the  publication,  a  qu;irtcr  of  a  century  ago,  of  Sir 


Robert  Kane's  valnable  book,  no  contribntion,  to  onr  knowledge,  of  Ireland 
in  her  physical  conditions  and  productive  powers,  comparable  n>r  exactitude 
and  completeness  with  Mr.  Murphy's  intelligent  performance  of  a  most  delicate 
task,  has  issued  from  the  press. 


From  the  Manchbstbb  Guardian. 

*  With  a  very  fiiir  and  intelligent  discussion  of  the  bearings  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  as  they  affect  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of 
Ireland,  the  first  half  of  Mr.  Murphy^  Tolume  comes  to  a  close.  The  political 
half  then  begins,  and  we  have  presented  to  us  an  equally  able,  impartial,  and 
in  no  place  better  narrative.  The  materials  are  gathered  from  the  beet 
sotfrces.  When  not  quoted  from  original  authors,  but  taken  from  second-hand 
authorities,  the  references  are  verified,  and  Mr.  Murphy  is  careful  to  let  his 
readers  know  the  quality  and  authenticity  of  both.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  this  volume  as  a  com{>endious  history  of  Ireland  of  the  best  kind. 
.  .  .  The  sood  and  genial  spirit  which  porrades  every  chapter  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised.' 


From  the  Fbkkmam's  Journal. 

'  This  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  work.  Within  the  compass  of  a  volume  wo 
have  almost  all  that  is  directlv  interesting  in  the  political  or  industrial  history 
of  this  country.  The  natural  advantages  of  Ireland,  her  mineral  wealth,  her 
manufacturing  capacity,  her  past  prosperity  and  present  condition,  are  ably 
stated  as  mutters  of  fact,  and  skilfully  employed  as  arguments  in  Mr.  Murphy's 
conclusion.  There  is  a  very  intelligent  and  well-drawn  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  English  connexion  and  rule  in  Ireland,  not  merely  as  a  chapter,  but  deftly 
intermingled  in  the  main  narrative.  We  do  not  know  that  general  and  varied 
information  can  be  had  more  carefully  compiled  than  in  Uiis  volume.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  thoughtful  man,  well  rend  in  political  science,  and  versed  in 
arranging  statistics.  All  the  plans  suggested  for  the  settlement  of  the  land 
question  are  candidly  set  forth,  and  in  the  main  intelligently  discussed.  There 
is  not  a  breath  of  passion  or  mere  enthusiasm  in  this  book  ;  it  is  thoughtful, 
earnest,  sober.  We  think  Mr.  Murphy  has  performed  a  difficult  task  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  his  intelligence.  He  has  written  clearly,  and  he 
has  concluded  logically ;  and  the  ordinary  student  of  history,  in  the  compre- 
hensive sense  of  that  word,  will  welcome  this  book  as  gladly  as  the  politician 
and  the  publicist.* 


From  Saundkrs'  Nbws-Lkttkr. 

*With  reference  to  the  volume  which  has  emanated  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Murphy,  it  is  an  able,  matured,  and  conscientious  contribution  to  the 
elucidation  of  a  subject  of  paramount  importance ;  and,  although  he  takes  a 
decided  part  on  behalf  of  the  tenants,  and  of  the  Catholics,  where  the  abolition 
of  the  State  Church  is  approved  of,  there  is  a  kindly  and  liberal  tone  in  his 
sentiments.  .  .  .  The  Author,  it  is  evident,  lias  long  and  carefully  studied 
the  subject  with  which  he  deals ;  and  his  professed  purpose  is  to  include  a 
review  of  the  history  of  the  post,  the  misbikes  of  bygone  centuries,  of  the 
present  condition  of  affairs,  and  of  the  probable  future.  .  .  .  The  chapters 
which  give  a  historical  review  of  the  events  of  Irish  history  are  written  with, 
no  doubt,  a  tendency  to  the  political  opinions  a  liberal  Roman  Catholic  may  be 
expected  to  entertain ;  but  the  work  under  renew  is  an  able,  masterly  produc- 
tion, with  statistics  calculivt^ni  to  instruct  instead  of  to  mislead,  and  with  a 
great  amonnt  of  interesting  information  collected  from  vjirious  sources.' 


From  the  Abmaoh  Gvasdiax. 

*  Mr.  Murphy  has  produced  a  work  of  no  ephemeral  character.  He  has  not 
written  for  a  party.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  book  there  cannot 
be  discerned  any  traces  of  a  sectarian  spirit.  He  has  been  animated  by  the 
motiyes  of  the  patriot.  Though  we  cannot  endorse  every  statement  he  has 
made,  we  admire  the  noble  spirit  exhibited  throughout  his  excellent  work.' 

From  the  Londokde&bt  Standard. 

*  This  is  a  most  elaborate  work,  the  title  of  which  gives  no  idea  whatever  of 
the  variety — ^we  had  almost  said  the  immensity — of  its  contents.  The  volume 
extends  to  nearly  600  pages,  large  octavo,  and  it  contains  no  fewer  than 
LXXXm.  chapters  on  the  natural  resources,  industrial  products,  manufactures, 
agriculture,  capabilities,  political  and  economic  history,  land  tenures,  &c.,  of 
Insland,  together  with  a  large  appendix  illustrative  of  special  subjects  discuned 
in  the  body  of  the  work.  ....  Mr.  Murphy's  research  has  been  very 
extensive,  and  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  lx>th  his  authorities  and  the 
subjects  in  discussion,  while  the  dignified,  argumentitive  style,  together  with 
the  excellent  spirit  in  which  he  writes,  and  the  solid  scholarship  evinced 
throughout  his  work,  cannot  fail  to  commend  the  latter  to  universal  attention. 
It  is  a  book  which  statesmen  may  study  with  advantage,  in  consequence  of  the 
vast  materials  for  suggestive  thought  which  it  contains.* 

Fntm  the  Cork  Daily  Rbpobtbr. 

*  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
Irish  question  has  yet  appeared  so  exhaustive,  so  encyclopaedic  in  its  character, 
as  Mr.  Murphy's  book.  In  its  five  hundred  pages  the  condition  of  Ireland  in 
every  aspect,  social,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  historical,  is  faithfully 
mirrored,  and  an  amount  of  information  brought  together  never  before  collected 
into  a  single  volume.' 

Frotii  the  Cork  £?caminkr. 

•This  is  a  book  which  undertakes  to  deal  with  a  most  extensive  range  of 
subjects.  It  may  be  indeed  described  as  a  survey  of  the  whole  condiUon  of 
Ireland,  because  the  aspects  selected  for  description  embrace  nearly  every 
possible  phase  in  the  state  of  a  country.  The  author's  research  has  been  so 
wide,  and  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  manifold  branches  of  his  theme  so 
full  and  exhaustive,  that  even  those  who  have  already  arrived  at  the  conclusions 
in  favour  of  which  he  argues,  will  find  their  knowledge  vastly  increased  and 
their  convictions  immensely  strengthened  by  the  array  of  facts  and  figures  he 
sets  before  tliem.' 

From  the  Cork  Daily  Hkrald. 

'  Mr.  Murphy,  in  the  important  contribution  which  he  gives  to  the  store  of 
litemture  on  the  subject,  does  not  profess  to  prescribe  spf«ific  remedies  of  his 
own  invention  for  the  Irish  disease ;  he  rather  takes  its  existence  as  a  text, 
which  has  enabled  him  to  produce  a  work  characterised  by  great  resejirx^h, 
minute  knowledp^e,  and  admirable  logical  arrangement  of  an  enormous  mass 
of  details.  Several  chapters  of  his  work  are  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
annals  of  the  country.  These  are  remarkable  for  the  historical  erudition  they 
display,  and  also  for  the  calm,  yet  just  and  impartial  spirit  with  which  the 
salient  points  in  that  unbroken  and  almost  monotonous  chronicle  of  persecu- 
tions and  confiscations  are  treated.  The  Author  is  very  happy  in  many  of  his 
statistical  arguments  and  inferences.' 
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By  J.  Langton  Sanford,  Author  of 
'Studies  and  Illustrations  of  the  Great 
Bebellion '  &c.    Crown  8vo.  price  12«.  Gd, 

The  History  of   England  firom 

the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  By  James  Antuony 
Froude,  M.A. 

Cabinet  Edition,  12  vols.  cr.  8vo.  £3 12$, 
Library  Edition,  12  vols.  8vo.  £8  18«. 

The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 

Eighteenth  Century.  By  Jamf-s  Anthony 
Froude,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  Col- 
Irgc,  Oxford.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I^ 
8vo.  price  16jt. 

The   History  of  England  firom 

the  Accession  of  James  II.  By  Lord 
Macaulay  : — 

Student's  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s, 
People's  Edition,  4  vols,  crown  8vo.  16«. 
Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols,  post  8vo.  48«. 
Library  Edition,  5  vols.  8vo.  £4. 

Lord  Maoaulay's  Works.  Com- 
plete and  uniform  Library  Edition.  Edited 
by  his  Sister,  Lady  Trevelyan.  8  vols. 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  £5.  5$,  cloth,  or 
£8.  8f .  bound  in  tree-calf  by  Bivi^re. 


Memoirs  of  Baron  Stookmar.    By 

bis  Son,  Baron  £.  von  Stookmar.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  G.  A.  M.  Edited 
by  Max  Mdller,  M.A.  2  vols,  cro^^-n 
8vo.  price  21s. 

Varieties  of  Vioe-Begal  Life.  By 

Major-General  Sir  William  Dkxison, 
K.C.B.  late  Governor-General  of  the  Austra- 
lian Colonies,  and  Governor  of  Madras. 
With  Two  Maps.    2  vols.  8vo.  2Bs, 

On  Parliamentary  Government' 

in  England  :  its  Origin,  Development,  and 
Practical  Operation.  By  Alpheus  Todd, 
Librarian  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Canada.   2  vols.  8vo.  price  £1. 17«. 

The    Constitutional   History   of 

England  since  the  Acceision  of  George  III. 
1760—1860.  By  Sir  Thomas  Euskine 
May,  K.C.B.  Cabinet  Edition  (the  Third), 
thoroughly  revised.  3  vols,  crown  8vo. 
price  18s. 

A  Historical  Aooount  of  the  Neu- 
trality of  Great  Britain  during  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War.  By  Mountaoue  Bernard, 
M.A.    Boyal  8vo.  price  16s. 

The  History  of  England,  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  1865.  By  C.  D. 
YoNOE,  B^us  Professor  of  Modem  History 
in  Queen's  College,  Belfast,     New  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d, 

a 
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Iiootares  on  the  History  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death 
of  King  Edward  II.  By  William  Long- 
MA^i.  With  Maps  and  Dlaatrations.  8to.  15«. 

The  History  of  the  Life  and  Times 

of  Edward  the  Third.  By  Willlam 
Longman.  With  9  Maps,  8  Plutee,  and 
16  Woodcuts.    2  Tols.  8vo.  28t. 

History  of  Civilization  in  England 

and  France,  Spain  and  Scotland.  By 
HE2IRY  Thomas  Bccklk.  New  Edition 
of  the  entire  work,  with  a  complete  Index. 
8  vols,  crown  8vo.  24i. 

Beauties  of  Irish  Life.     By  w. 

Stkuaict  Tkencii,  Land  Agent  in  Ireland 
to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdownc,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Buth,  and  Lurd  Digby.  Fifth 
Edition.    Crown  8to.  C«. 

The   Student's    Manual  of   the 

Historj'  of  Iri'land.  By  M.  F.  Cusack, 
Authoress  of  *Tlic  Illustrated  IlLstory  of 
Ireland.*    Cro"i*Ti  8vo.  price  6*. 

A  Student's  Manual  of  the  His- 
tory- of  India,  fn»m  the  Earliest  Period  to 
the  Present.  By  Colonel  Mi:aik>ws  Tay- 
LOK,  M.B.A.S.  M.IM.A.  Crown  8vo.  with 
Map-s  7$.  6</. 

The  History  of   India,  from  the 

Earliest  Perivnl  to  the  close  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie's  AdmiiiL^tration.  By  J<iiix  Clakk 
Mak^iiman.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  2'2s.  Gd. 

Indian  Polity ;  a  View  of  tlie  System 
of  AibiunL»tratiun  iu  Imli.i.  By  Lieut,-CoL 
Geougi:  Chksney.  Second  tilition,  rc- 
yisci\,  with  Map.    8vo.  21*. 

A  Colonist  on  the  Colonial  Ques- 
tion. By  Jeiit  Matiikws,  of  Toronto, 
Cauavla.    Post  8vo.  price  6«. 

An  Historical  View  of  Literatiure 

and  Art  in  Great  Brit;»in  from  the  Acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  tlie  Reign 
of  QuccnA'iotoria.  By  J.  M  iri:a  y  GitAii.\M, 
M.A.     8vo.  price  11*. 

Waterloo  Lectures :  a  Study  of  the 

Campaign  of  1815.  By  Colonel  Ciiakles 
C.  CiiESNEY,  li.E.  late  Profe^ssor  of  Military 
Art  and  History  in  the  Staff  CoUe;;c.  Second 
Edition.    8vo.  with  Map,  10*.  Gd, 

Memoir  and  Correspondence  re- 

latinv:  to  Political  Occurrences  in  June  and 
July  18.'M.    By  Edward  John  LrnxBTON, 
First  Lord  Hatherton.     Edited,  from   the 
Original  Manuscript,  by  Hkkry  RsevE;    ' 
C.B.  D.C.L.    8vo.  price  7*.  GfL  j 


Chapters  from  Frenoli  History; 

St.  Louis,  Joan  of  Arc,  Henri  lY.  nith 
Sketches  of  the  Intermediate  Periods.  Bj 
J.  II.  GvRNEYy  M^  Kew  Edition.  Fcp. 
8to.  0*.  Gd, 

EQstory  of  the  BeforxDAtion  in 

Europe  in  the  Time  of  Calvin.  By  J.  E 
Merle  D'Aubios^  D.D.  Vols.  L  and 
II.  8vo.  28».  Vol.  III.  12#.  Vol.  IV.  price 
16«.  and  Vol.  V.  price  16«. 

Royal  and  Republican  Franoe. 

A  Series  of  Essays  rcprintad  limn  the 
*  Edinburgh,*  *  Quarterly/  and  *  British  md 
Forcijjn  *  Revicvrs.  By  Hevrt  Reeti, 
C.B.  D.C.L.    2  vols.  8vo'.  price_2l«. 

The  Imperial  and  Colonial  Con- 
stitutions of  the  Britannic  £m{4re,  indndinjn; 
Indian  Institutions.  By  Sir  Edwakd 
CRE.VSV,  M.A.  &c.    With'^SixMapa.    8va 

price  16^ 

Home  Politics  :  being  a  Connderation 
of  the  Causes  of  the  Growth  of  Trade  in 
relation  to  Labour,  Pauperism,  and  Emi- 
gration.   By  Daisiel  Grant.    8\-o.  7f. 

The  Oxford  Reformers— John  Colet, 

Erasmus,  and  Thomas  More ;  being  a  llis- 
tory  of  their  Fellow-Work.  By  Fuedecio 
Seeboum.    Second  Edition.    Svo.  lie. 

The  History  of  Greece.  ByCTmBi- 

WALL,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Da\'id*r. 

8  voL?.  fcp.  28*. 

The  Tale  of  the  Great  Persian 

War,  from  the  Histories  of  Hcrodotuii.  By 
Gkorge  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of 
Trin.  CoU.  Oxon,    Fcp.  3*.  GtL 

The  Sixth  Oriental  Monarchy; 

or,  the  llijston',  (Ico^raphy,  and  ^Vntiqui- 
ties  of  Partliia.  Collected  and  Illustraievl 
from  Ancient  and  Modern  soarcct.  By 
CiKonriE  lk.vwLrNs<:>N,  M.A.  Camden  Pro- 
fess* ^r  of  Ancient  Histoiy  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  imd  Canon  of  Cauierburv.  ^vo. 
"with  Maj»2i  and  Illustrations 

Greek  History  from  Themistocles 

to  Alexander,  in  a  Series  of  Lives  from 
Plutarch.  Revised  and  arrange<l  by  A.  H. 
Clough.    Fcp.  with  14  Woodcutd,'6«. 

Critical    History    of    the    Lan- 

f^ua^e  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 
By  Wii.llvm  Mike,  of  Caldwell.  5  toIs- 
8vo.  £3  9». 

History   of    the    Literature   of 

Ancient  Greece.  By  Professor  K.O.ML'll£b. 
Tranalatcd  by  Lewis  and  DoscALDfidfr'. 
8  vols.  Svo.  21«. 
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The  History  of  Borne.  By  Wilhbilm 

Ihne.  English  Edition,  translated  and 
revised  by  the  Author.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
8yo.  80*. 

Sistory  of  the  City  of  Borne  from 

its  Foundation  to  the  Sixteenth  Ontnry  of 
the  Christian  Era.  By  Thomas  H.  Dter, 
LlbD.    8vo.  with  2  Maps,  15«. 

History  of  the  Bomans   tinder 

the  Empire.  By  Very  Rev.  Charles 
Merivale,D.C.L.  Dean  of  Ely.  8  vols,  post 
8vo.  price  48«. 

The   Fall   of  the    Boman   Be- 

public ;  a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Cen- 
tury of  the  Commonwealth.  By  the  same 
Author.    12mo.  7«.  6d, 

Encyclopaedia    of    Chronology, 

Historical  and  Biog^phical:  comprising 
the  Dates  of  all  the  Great  Events  of 
History,  including  Treaties,  Alliances, 
Wars,  Battles,  &c. ;  Incidents  in  the  Lives 
of  Eminent  •  Men,  Scientific  and  Geogra- 
phical Discoveries,  Mechanical  Inventions, 
And  Social,  Domestic,  and  Economical  Im- 
provements. By  B.  B.  Woodward,  B.A. 
and  W.  L.  R.  Cates.    8vo.  price  42$, 

History  of  European  Morals  from 

Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  By  W.  E.  H. 
Leckt,  M.A.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  28«. 

History  of  the  Bise  and  Influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in  Europe.  By 
the  same  Author.  Cabinet  Edition  (tho 
Fourth).    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  iOt, 

God  in  History ;  or,  the  Progress  of 
Man^s  Faith  in  the  Moral  Order  of  the 
World.  By  the  late  Baron  Bunsex.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Susanna  Wink- 
worth  ;  with  a  Preface  by  Dean  Stanley. 
8  vols.  8vo.  42i. 

Socrates  and  the  Socratic  Schools. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  £.  Zel- 
LBB,  with  the  Author's  approval,  by  the 
Rev.  Oswald  J.  Reichel,  B.CL.  and  MA. 
Crown  8vo.  8«.  6dL 

The    Stoics,    Epicureans,    and 

Soeptics.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Dr.  £.  Zeller,  with  the  Author's  approval, 
by  Oswald  J.  Reichel,  B.C.L.  and  M.A. 
Grown  8vo.  14a. 

The   English   Befbrmation.     By 

F.  C.  Massingberd,  M«A.  Chancellor  of 
Lincolii.   4th  Edition,  revised.   Fcp.  7<.  Sd, 


Three  Centuries  of  Modem  His- 
tory. By  Charles  Duke  Yonoe,  Regius 
Professor  of  Modem  History  and  English 
Literature  in  Queen's  College,  Belfiist. 
Crown  8to.  7«.  Qd. 

Saint-Simon  and  Saint-Simonism; 

a  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Socialism  in 
France.  By  Arthur  J.  Booth,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  Gd, 

The  History  of  Philosophy,  firom 

Thales  to  Comte.  By  George  Henrt 
Lewes.  Fourth  Edition,  corrected,  and 
partly  rewritten.    2  vols.  8vo.  82t, 

The  Mythology  of  the    Aryan 

Nations.  By  George  W.  Cox,  MA.  late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  2  vols. 
8vo.  price  28«. 

Maunder's  Historical  Treasury ; 

comprising  a  General  Litroductory  Outline 
of  Universal  History,  and  a  Series  of  Sepa- 
rate Histories.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6«. 

Critical  and   Historical    Essays 

contributed  to  tho  Edinburgh  Review  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulat  : — 

Student's  Edition,  crown  8vo.  6». 
People's  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  8i. 
Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.  2-l«. 
Library  Edition,  8  vols.  8vo.  86«. 

History  of  the    Early  Chnroh, 

from  the  First  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Council  of  Nicna,  a.d.  825.  By  the 
Author  of  *  Amy  Herbert'  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  4s.  6dL 

Sketch  of  the  History  of  the 

Church  of  England  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  By  the  Right  Rev.  T.  V.  Short, 
D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Eighth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  la,  6cf. 

History  of  the  Christian  Chnr<^ 

flrom  the  Ascension  of  Christ  to  the  Conver- 
sion of  Constantine.  By  E.  Burton,  D.D. 
late  Regius  Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.    Fcp.  8<.  id. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church, 

from  the  Death  of  St.  John  to  the  Middle 
of  the  Second  Century;  comprising  a  full 
Account  of  the  Primitive  Oiganisation  of 
Church  Government,  and  the  Growth  of 
Episcopacy.  By  T.  W.  Mossman,  B.A. 
Rector  of  East  and  7icar  of  West  Tor- 
rington,  Lincolnshire.  8vo.  {Inthepreae, 
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Biographical  Works. 


Iiif e  of  Alexander  von  Htimboldt. 

CNimpiled,  in  Coinmemoration  of  the  Ccn- 
tciMiy  of  his  Birth,  by  Julius  Ix)WEN- 
iiKKr;,  K»)HKRT  Avi^-Lallkmaxt,  and 
Alfkkd  I)«)Ve.  Edited  by  Professor  Kaui- 
ItituiiNs,  IMrector  of  the  Observatory  at 
Leipzig.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Jank  and  Cakolisk  Las8eli«  2  voK8vo. 
with  Three  Portraits.         [Nearly  rmdy. 

Autobiography  of  John  Milton ; 

or,  Milton's  Life  in  his  own  Words.  By 
the  Rev.  James  J.  G.  Graham,  M.A. 
Croxni  8vo.  with  Vignette-Portrait,  price  5«. 

Recollections  of  Past  Life.     By 

Sir  IIkxry  II«illand,  Bart.  M.D.  F.R.S., 
&c.  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 
Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.  10*.  G</. 

Biographical  and  Critical  Essays. 

\\\  A.  IIaywaki),  Ewj.,  Q.C..  A  New 
Scries.     2  vols.  8v(».  [/n  the  press. 

The  Life  of  Isambard  Kingdom 

Brunei,  Civil  Enj;inecr.  By  Isamrard 
Bruxel,  B.C.L.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Chan- 
Cfllor  of  the  Diocese  of  Ely.  With  Por- 
trait, Plates,  and  Woodcuts.    Svo.  21«. 

Lord  George  Bentinck ;  ft  Political 

Bioj^raphy.  By  the  Rif;ht  Hon.  B.  Dis- 
KAKi.i,  M.P.  Eighth  Edition,  revised,  with 
n  niw  Preface.     Crown  8vo.  G.«. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Rev. 

Sv«.lni.-v  Sinitli.  Kilitod  bv  his  Dau;ihtcr. 
Lady  IIoli.am>,  and  Mrs.  Austin.  New 
Kditi«>n,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Crown 
Svo.  price  <».-». 

Memoir  of  George  Edward  Lynch 

Cotton,  I>.|).  I^i^liin)  of  ('alciilt;i.  and 
Motrojiolitan.  With  Silrctions  iVom  hi> 
.I<ninial>  Mini  Corro-poiKlcnce.  Kilitr^l  by 
^Trs.  C  TTn\.     New  Kilitic'ii.     CrMwii  Svt». 

[Just  rat  til/. 

The  Life  and  Travels  of  George 

WhitcllrM,  M.A.  By  Ja.mks  i*ATi:r>.  n 
Glkdstmxk.    Svo.  price  Hv. 

The  Life   and  Times  of  Sixtus 

tht;  Fit'th.  By  Baron  IIUhnkr.  Translated 
from  the  Original  French,  with  the  Author's 
.sanction,  by  Hubkkt  Y..  II.  Jkhningh.oi. 
2  \oU.  Svo.  24*. 

Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biogra- 
phy. By  the  Hight  lion.  Sir  J.  STKniKX, 
LL.D.     Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  7*.  M. 

Father    Mathew ;   a  Biography. 

By  John  Fkaxcis  MAoriRj:,  M.P.  Popular 
Edition,  with  Portrait.     Crown  9vo.  Zb.  6rf. 


I 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday. 

By  Dr.  Bexce  Joxes,  Secrctair  of  the 
Royal  Institution.  Second  Edition,  vith 
Portrait  and  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  8?o.  28i; 

Faraday  as  a  Discoverer.  BtJod 

Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  Two  Portraits  Fcp.  8to 
price  3«.  Qd, 

The  Boyal  Institution :  its  Founder 

and  ita  First  Professors.  By  Dr.  Boce 
JoxE8,  Honorary  Secretary.  Poat  Sro. 
price  12#.  6rf. 

Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ire- 
land; Swift,  Flood,  Ct  rattan,  O'ConnelL 
By  \V.  E.  II.  Lei  KY,  M.A.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.     Crown  8^-o.  7*.  6dL 

A  Group  of  Englishmen  (1795  to 

I8I0) ;  Records  of  the  Younger  Wed<jwood* 
and  their  Friends,  embracing  theHittory  of 
the  Discover}'  of  Photography.  By  Eliza 
Metkvard.    Svo.  1Gj». 

Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Glf.ig,  M.A.  Popular 
Edition,  carefully  revised ;  wiih  €u|)ioa9 
Additions.    Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  5*. 

Dictionary  of  General  Biography; 

containing  C^nciiie  Memoirs  and  Xotucr*  of 
the  most  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Cou!itr;e<, 
from  the  Karliest  Ages  to  ihe  Present  Time. 
Edited  by  William  L.  R.  Catks.  tlvo. 
price  21*. 

Letters     and     Life    of    Francis 

Bacon,  inchuUng  all  his  Occasion.il  Work?. 
Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Conunentan', 
by  J.  Spkhplng.  Vols.  I.  to  VI.  ^xo. 
pri-'o  £."3. 12*.  To  becompKttMl  in  K  ):io  iiiurc 
Vulumo. 

Felix  Mendelssohn's  Letters  fW>xn 

Italij  and  Siritztr/andj  and  J^tirrs  from 
1S33  to  1847.  translated  bv  Udv  Wali.\.t. 
With  Portrait.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  h*.  each. 

Musical  Criticism  and  Biography. 

S^loctcil  from  the  Pnbli.>hiKl  and  l.'n]>u'o- 
li-ihed  Writings  of  Tm»MA>  Damant  Eaton. 
Ijitc  President  of  the  Xorwicli  ( "horal  Society. 
Kditt-d  by  his  S<»Ns.     Crown  Svo. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England. 

By  Agnes  Stkicklaxd.  Librarj*  Edition, 
newly  revisetl ;  with  Portraits  of  every 
Queen,  Autographs,  and  Vignettes.  8  vol?, 
post  8vo.  7*.  6</.  each. 
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fryof  myBeligions  Opinions. 

.  H.  Newman,  D.D.  Being  the  Sub- 
e  of  Apologia  pro  Vit&  Suft.    Post  8vo. 

oirs  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 

B.  By  John  Clark  Marshhan. 
le*s  Edition,  with  Portrait  Crown  8vo. 
3«.  6d. 


VioiBsitadies  of  FamiUeflu   By  8h 

J.  Bernard  Burke,  C.B.  Ulster  King  of 
Arms.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  en- 
larged.   2  vols,  crown  8yo.  21«. 

Mannder's  Biographical  Trea- 
sury. Thirteenth  Edition,  reconstructed  and 
partly  re-written,  with  above  1,000  additional 
Memoirs,  by  W.  L.  R.  Cates.   Fcp,  8yo.6«. 


Criticism,  Philosophy,  Polity,  ^c. 


epresentative  Qovemment. 

'oHN  Stuart  Mill.  Third  Edition. 
)•.  crown  8vo.  2». 

berty.  By  the  same  Author.  Fourth 
9n-  Post  8vo.  7a.  6d.  Crown  8vo. 
I 

plea  of  Political  Eoonomy.  By  the 
Seventh  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  80#.  or 
'oL  crown  8vo.  5f . 

rianiam.  By  the  same.  4th  Edit.  8to.B«. 

bationa  and  Diacuaaiona.  By  the 
Author.  Second  Edition.  8  vols.  8vo. 
36*. 

nation    of   Sir   VT,   Hamilton'a 

sophy,  and  of  the  principal  Philoso- 
1  Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings, 
le  same.    Third  Edition.    8vo.  IGs. 

Subjection  of  Women.    By 

Stuart  Mill.    New  Edition.     Post 

rsis  of  the   Phenomena  of 

luman  Mind.  By  James  Mill.  A 
Edition,  with  Notes,  Illustrative  and 
al,  by  Alkxandkk  Bain,  Andrew 
LATER,  and  George  Grote.  Edited, 
additional  Notes,  by  John  Stuart 
.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  28«. 

iples    of    Folitioal    Fhilo- 

■  ;  being  the  Second  Edition,  revised 
s  tended,  of  *  The  Elements  of  Political 
)niy.'  By  H.  D.  Macleod,  M.A., 
itor-at-Law.  In  Two  Volum&j.  Vol.1. 
)rico  155. 

tionary  of  Folitioal  Economy; 
aphical.  Bibliographical,  Historical, 
'ractical.  By  the  same  Author.  Vol. 
al  8vo.  80«. 

tematic  View  of  the  Science 

irispnidence.    By    Sheldon    Amos, 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  Univcr- 
lollege,  London.    8vo.  price  18«. 

nstitutes  of  Justinian;  with 

sh  Introduction,  Translation,  and 
.  By  T.  C.  Sawbars,  M A.  Barrister- 
w.    New  Edition.    8vo.  lb*. 


Lord  Bacon's  Works,  ooUeoted 

and  edited  by  R.  L.  Ellis,  M.A.  J.  Sped- 
DiNo,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  7  vols.  8vo.  price 
£3.  ld«.  G</. 

A  System  of  Logio,  Batiooinative 

and  Inductive.  B}'  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Eighth  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  25s. 

The  Sthics  of  Aristotle ;  with  Essays 

and  Notes.  By  Sir  A.  Grant,  Bart.  MJl 
LL.D.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  partly 
re-written.  [InthepreMt, 

The  Nioomachean  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle. Newly  translated  into  English.  By 
K.  Williams,  B.A.  Fellow  and  late  Lec- 
turer Merton  College,  Oxford.    8vo.  12«. 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations. 

By  R.  Whatkly,  D.D.  late  Archbisliop  of 
Dublin.    Sixth  Edition.    8vo.  10«.  6d. 

Elements  of  Logic.  By  K.  Whatxlt, 

D.D.  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  New 
Edition.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  crown  8vo.  is,  6<2. 

Elements  of  Bhetorio.  By  the  same 
Author.  New  Edition.  8vo.  lOs,  6d.  Crown 
8vo.  4$.  6cL 

Engliali  Synonymes.  ByE.JANsWHATSLT. 
Edited  by  Archbishop  Wiiately.  5th 
Edition.    Fcp.  Bs, 

An    Outline    of  the    Necessary 

Laws  of  Thought :  a  Treatise  on  Pure  and 
Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Rev.  W. 
Thomson,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  York.  Ninth 
Thousand.    Crown  8vo.  bs.  Gd. 

Causality ;  or,  the  Philosophy  of  Law 
Investigated.  By  Gkoroe  Jamieson,  B.D. 
of  Old  Mochar.  Second  Edition,  greatly 
enlarged,    ^vo.  price  12s. 

Speeches  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 

Macaulay,  corrected  by  Himself.  People's 
Edition,  crown  8vo.  8f .  Gd, 

Lord   Macaulay's   Speeches   on 

Parliamentary  Reform  in  1881  and  1832. 
ICmo.  price  One  Shilling. 
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A    Dictionary   of    the    EngUih 

LanfruAge.  Hy  R.  G.  LathaMi  M.A.  H.D. 
F.R.S.  Foumlcd  on  the  Dictionao'  of  Dr.  S. 
JoiiNsoH,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  11.  J.  Todd, 
with  imiucroiLS  Emendations  and  Additions. 
4  Yuls.  4to.  price  £7. 

Thesaurus  of  langiifth  Words  and 

rbrase9|  dowided  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  tlie  expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist 
in  Literary  Compo.-ition.  By  P.  M.  Kooet, 
M.D.    New  Edition.    Cro\*'n  8vo.  10*.  QtL 

Three  Centuries  of  English  Lite- 
rature. By  C  H  AiiLKs  Duke  Yoxo  e,  Rcfpus 
Proffssor  of  Modem  History  and  English 
Literature  in  Queen's  Colle^  Belfast 
Crown  8vo.  7».  6</. 

Iiectures  on  the  Soienoo  of  Lan- 

gua^^  By  l'\  Max  MUllkii,  M.A.  &c 
Forei^  Member  of  the  French  Institute. 
Six  til  Edition.  2  vuls.  crown  8vo.  price  10«. 

Chapters  on  Language.    By  F.  W. 

Fakkah,  M.A.  F.K.S.  Head  Master  of 
Marlborough  College.    Crown  8vo.  8«.  6d. 

Southey's  Doctor,  complcto!  in  One 

Volume,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.W.  W.vbter, 
B.D.    St^uarc  crown  8vo.  12;t.  6c/. 

Manual  of  English   Literature, 

Historical  and  Critical^  with  a  Chapter  on 
Engli.sh  Metres.  By Tuomas Aunold,  MA. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

A  Latin-English  Dictionary.    By 

.John  T.  Wiirn:,  D.l).  Oxon.  aiul  J.  E. 
RTiMM.r.  M.A.  Oxon.  Third  Edition,  re- 
vise d.     2  vuN.  -Uo.  pp.  'J,  128,  price  42*. 

White's  ColloRO  Latin-English  Diction- 
ary (Intornu'iiiatc  Size),  abridged  from  the 
l*arent  W«)rk  for  the  u.-«e  of  University 
Stuiientsi.    Mo'lium  8vo.  pp.  1,018,  price  li<s. 

Whito's  Junior  Student's  Complete 
Latiii-KiJKli-b  and  English -1-jj tin  Dictionary. 
Kovisctl  ICilitivn.  Square  12mo.  pp.  1,058, 
price  12*. 

o  .   I       rENi;LIsIT-LATIN,  5«.  6tf. 

*  •     l,LATiN-hx(.i.isii,  ,».  Ca. 

An  English- Greek  Lexicon,  con- 

taininr;  all  tlie  ( I  reek  Words  u-^cil  bv  Writers 
ofgfiod  authority.  By  CD.  Yung r.,  B. A. 
New  Edition.    4io.  21». 

Mr.  Yongo's  Now  Lexicon,  En- 

jrlish  anil  < J nok,  abridged  from  hid  larger 
work  (as  above).    S<|uare  12nio.  8*.  GtL 


A  Greek-EngUflh  Lexioon.  Gob- 

piled  by  H.  G.  Liudell,  D.D.  Deiii  ot 
Christ  Cliarcli,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D.  Deu 
of  Rochester.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  4ul 
price  36«. 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and  EngUdi, 

abridged  for  Schools  from  Lxddell  lod 
ScoTT*aG reek'Eitglish  Lexicon,  Foorteath 
Edition.    Square  r2mo.  7*.  6c/. 

The  Mastery  of  Languages;  or, 

the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign  Toognes 
Idiomatically.  By  Thouas  Pre^debgast, 
late  of  the  Ci\'USSer\'ice  at  Madras.  Seeoad 
Edition.    8vo.  6«. 

A  Fraotioal   Dictionary  of  the 

French  and  EnglLt^h  Languages.  BrPto- 
fessor  Leox  Contaxseau,  many  retn 
French  Examiner  for  Military  and  Ciril 
Appointments,  &c  New  Edition,  carefoDj 
revised.    Post  8vo.  10*.  6dL 

Gontanseau's  Pocket  Dictionaxyi 

French  and  Engll.'th,  abridged  fnHn  dn 
Practical  Dictionary',  by  the  Author.  New 
Edition.   Idmo.  price  3i.  OiL 

A  Sanskrit-English   Diotionarj. 

The  Sanskrit  words  printed  both  in  the 
original  Dc^'anagnri  and  in  Roman  letten; 
^ith  References  to  the  Best  Editions  of 
Sanskrit  Authors,  and  with  Etymdkgies 
and  comparisons  of  Cognate  Words  chio'ly 
in  Circek,  I^tin,  (lothic,  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled  by  T.  Bexkky.    8vo.  52<.  W. 

New  Practical  Dictionary  of  the 

German  LangiLi-^c;  Gcnnnn- English,  and 
English-(icnnan.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Bi.ACKLKY,  M.A.  and  Dr.  Cahl  Martui 
FniKDLAXDKit.    Post  Svo.  7$.  fir/. 

Historical  and  Critical  Commen- 

tarj-  on  the  OM  Tci'tamcnt;  with  a  Xcw 
Translation.  By  ^I.  M.  KAi.i^ni,  Ph.D 
Vol.  I.  GenexiSf  Svo.  18*.  or  adapted  for  the 
(Icnoral  Reader,  12».  Vol.  If.  Knufn^,  15i 
or  adapted  fur  the  General  Reader.  I2f. 
Vol  HI.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  15*.  or  aiLipicd 
for  the  General  Reader,  8.t.  Vol.  IV.  Ltvi- 
iicvn.  Part  II.  ibt.  or  adaj'ted  for  tbt* 
General  Reader,  Bs. 

A  Hebrew  Qrammar,  with  Ezcroisei. 
By  the  same.  Part  I.  Outiints  teith  Extr- 
cisex,  8vo.  12*.  Cnl.  Kky,  bt.  Part  II.  E^ 
ceptional  Formt  atul  Coniitniction»t  Vis,  Oi 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics, 

An  Introduction  to  Mental  Phi-  j  Elements  of  Psychology,  conttuc 

loiophv,  on   the  Inductive  Method.      By  ing  the  AnalysLs  of  thcIntcUectual  Powers. 

J.  D.  MouELL,  M.A.  LL.D.    8vo.  12».  I       Hy  J.  D.  Moklll,  LL.D.    Post  Svo.  7i.  ^ 
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BiDareationB  of  a  Gountxy  Parson. 

ByA.K.ILB.    Two  Series,  8«.  Gdl  eadL 

0iMida  Musinflrs  on  Sunday  8  and 
Weekdays.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  down  8yo. 
price  8«.6d!. 

Pnaent-Daj  Thoughts.    By  A.  K.  H.  B. 
'Grown  8to.  St.  6dL 

Olunged  Avpeotfl  of  T^iohaaged 
l^nChs;  Memorials  of  Sl  Andrews  Sundays. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  8$.  ed. 

Ocranael  and  Gomfort  from  a  Gity 
Fkilpit  By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  Zs,  Gd. 

IiMflonB  of  Middle  Age,  with  some 
Aeooont  of  various  Cities  and  Men. 
^fA.K.H.B.    Crown  8vo.  8«.  6<2. 

lA^are  Honni  in  Town;  Essays  Consola- 
toqr^fisthetica],  Moral,  Social,  and  Domestic . 
^y  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8yo.  8«.  6dL 

Bunday  Aftemoone  at  the  Pariah 
Chioch  of  a  Scottish  University  City, 
^y  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  8«.  6dL 

SlM  Oommonplaoe  Philosopher  in 
Tdwn  and  Comitry.   By  A.  K.  H.  B.  3«.  6d, 

TbB  Antmnn  Holidays  of  a  Gountry 
Parson.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  8«.  6(2. 

Oriftioal  Xsaaya  of  a  Gountry  Parson. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  Bs.  6d, 

TbB  GraTer  Thoughts  of  a  Gountry 
Parson.  By  A.  K.  II.  B.  Two  Series, 
8«.  6deach. 

Misoellaneous  and  Posthnmous 

Works  of  the  late  Henr^'  Thomas  Buckle. 
Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Notice  by 
Hkl£N  Taylok.  3  vols.  8vo.  price  2/.  12s.  G^. 

Short  Ettudies  on  Great  Subjects. 

B|y  James  Aivthoxy  Fkoude,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  price  12<. 

MiBoeUaaeouB  Writings  of  John 

Conington,  M.A.  late  Corpus  Professor  of 
Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited 
by  J.  A.  Stiionds,  M.'a.  With  a  Memoir 
by  H.  J.  &  Smith,  M.A.  LL.D.  F.B.S.  2 
vols.  SvD.  price  28*. 

The  Ber.  Sydney  Smith's  Mis- 

ceUaneoos  Works.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6«. 

Tba  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Bav. 

(  SmxxT  Smith;  a  Selection  of  the  most 
memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and 
Conversation.    Crown  8vo.  St.  6d. 

The  Eolipse  of  Faith;  or.aYisit  toa 
BiHgioiis  Sceptic.  By  Bxskt  Rooems. 
Twelfth  Edition;    Fcp.  8vo.  5fl. 

Pefimoa  of  the  XolipBe  of  Taitlu  bj  its 
Author.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  8«.  6(2. 


Iioord  Maoanlay'B  MisoeUaneous 

Writings:— 

LiBRABT  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  21f. 
People's  Edition,  1  voL  crown  8vo.  4b,  6d 

Lord  Maoaulay's  MisoellaneouB 

Writings  and  Speegubs.  Student's  Edition, 
in  One  Ydume,  crown  8vo.  price  Cs. 

Families  of  Speech,  Four  Lectnres 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrab, 
M.A.  F.R.S.  Post  8vo.  with  2  Maps,  5«.6</. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop ; 

being  Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion, 
and  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Customs. 
By  F.  Max  Molleb,  M.A.  dbc.  Foreign 
Member  of  the  French  Institute.  8  v(^. 
8vo.  £2. 

A   Budget    of    Paradoxes.     By 

Augustus  De  Moro.vn,  F.R.A.S.  and 
C.P.S.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Re- 
printed, with  the  Author's  Additions,  from 
the  Athenaum,    8vo.  price  15^. 

The  Secret  of  Hegel:  being  the 

Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 
and  Matter.  By  Jaaies  Uutchisosi  Stib- 
LiNO.    2  vols.  8vo.  28«. 

Sir  'William  Hamilton;  being  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Perception:  an  Analysis.  By 
James  Hutchison  Stirling.    8vo.  5s. 

As  Begards  Protoplasm.    By  J.  H. 

Stirling,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  with 
Additions,  in  reference  to  Mr.  IIuxle3*'s 
Second  Issue  and  a  new  Preface  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Huxley  in  '  Yeast.'    8vo.  price  2«. 

XJeberweg's   System   of   Logic, 

and  History  of  Logical  Doctrines.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  T.  M. 
Lindsay,  MA.  F.R.S.E.    8vo.  price  16*. 

The  Philosophy  of  Necessity;  or. 

Natural  Law  as  applicable  to  Mental,  MoraL 
and  Social  Science.  By  Chables  Bbat. 
Second  Edition.    8to.  9«. 

A  Mannal  of  Anthropology,  or  Soienoe 
of  Man,  based  on  Modem  Research.  By 
the  same  Author.    Crown  8vo.  6«. 

On  Force,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Ckxrre- 
lates.    By  the  same  Author.    8vo.  6«. 

The  Discovery  of  a  New  World 

of  Being.  By  Geobok  Thomson.  Pott 
8vo.  fit. 

Time  and  Si^aoe;   a  MctapfayBical 

Essay.  By  Suadwobth  H.  Hoz>osoi& 
8ro.  price  16«. 

The  Theory  of  Practice;  anEthieal 

Inquiry.  By  Shadwobth  H.  Hoogmm 
2  vols.  8to.  pike  24i. 
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The   SenseB  and  the   Intellect. 

By  Albxaxdkr  Bain,  LL.D.  Prof,  of  Logic 
in  the  Univ.  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition. 
8vo.  15«. 

Mental  and  Moral    Science :    a 

Compendium  of  Psycholo^  and  Ethics. 
By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10«.  Gd.  Or  sepa- 
rately: Part  L  Mental  Science,  G<.  G</. 
Part  IL  Moral  Scivnce,  As,  Cc/. 


A  Treatise  on  Human  l^atnn;  ^ 

being  an  Attempt  to  Introdnce  the  £xpe-  ' 
rimental  Method  of  Keaaoning  into  Uord 
Sabjects.  By  David  Hd3ie.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  <fcc.  by  T.  H.  Grres,  Fellow,  oi 
T.  H.  Grose,  late  Scholar,  of  Balliol  Gbt 
lege,  Oidbrd.   2  vols.  8vo.    [/n  ikepnu. 

Essays  Moral,  Folitioal,  and  Li- 
terary. By  David  Huxe.  By  the  um 
Editors.    2  vols.  8vo.  [7n  tkepren. 


Astronomy^  Meteorology^  Popular  Geography^  ^-c. 


Outlines  of   Astronomy.     By  Sir 

J.  F.  W.  Hersciiel,  Bart.  M.A.  Eleventh 
Edition,  with  9  Platos  and  numerous  Dia- 
gnims.    Square  crown  8vo.  12«, 

Essays  on  Astronomy.    A  Stales  of 

Papers  on  Plnncts  and  I^Ietcor^,  the  Sun 
and  sun  surrounding  SfKico,  Stars  and  Star 
Cloudlels;  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  ap- 
proaching Transit  of  Venus :  preceded  bv  a 
Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Sir'  J. 
Hcrschel.  By  R.  A.  PutHrroR,  B.A.  With 
10  Plates  and'  24  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  12*.    | 

Schellen's  Spectrum  Analysis,  in 

its  Application  to  Terrestrial  Substances 
and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Ilea-  . 
venlv  Bodies.  Translated  bv  Jane  and 
<.\  Lasskll  ;  edited,  witli  Notes,  bv  W. 
HiGGixs,  LL.D.  F.K.S.  With  13  Plates 
(G  coloured)  and  223  Woodcuts.    8vo.  28*. 

The  Sun ;  Buler,  Light,  Fire,  and 

Life  of  the  Planetary  Svslom.  IJv  liiciiARi) 
A.  PRtKrroii,  H.A.  F.R.A.S.  Second  Edition ; 
with  10  Plates  (7  coloured)  and  107  Wood- 
cuts.    Crovn  8vo.  price  1  la. 

Saturn   and  its   System.     By  the  same 
Author.     8vo.  with  11  Plates,  lis. 

Magnetism  and  Deviation  of  the 

(.\>inpas«».       For    the    use    of    Students    in 
Navigation  and  Science  Schools.      UvJohn    | 
Mi:i:i:inKM>,  LL.I).  K.K.A.S.     With  Dia-    \ 
^rams.    l8nio.  price  is.  Or/. 

Navigation    and    Nautical    As-  i 

tronomy  (Practical,  Tlieoretical,  StMcntitic)    ! 
for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practical  Men. 
By    J.    Mekrikii:li.,     F.IJ.A.S.    and    II. 
EVKRS.     8vo.  11  J.  ' 

Air   and   Bain ;   the   Bi'jriunings   of  : 

a    Chemical    CHinatol«>gy.       Ily    Koukht 
Angus  Smith,  Ph.D.  F.li.S.  F.C.S.  (iovern- 
nient   Inspector  of  Alkali   Works,  with   8    ' 
Illustrations.    S\o.  price  'lAs. 


The  Star  Depths;  or,  other  Suns 
than  Ours ;  a  Treatise  on  Stars,  Star-Sys- 
tems, and  Star-Cloudlets.  By  B.  A. 
Puck t< »k,  B. A.  Crown  8vo.  with'numeruus 
Illustrations.  [A'coWy  ready. 

The  Orbs  Around  Us;  a  Series 

of  Familiar  Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets, 
Meteors  and  Comets  the  Sun  and  C<»loured 
PaUrs  of  Suns.  By  K  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6#/. 

Other  Worlds   than  Ours;    the 

Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under  the 
Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researches.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  corrected;  with  14  Xllnstra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  IDs.  W. 

Celestial    Objects   for    Common 

Telescopes.  By  T.  W.  Webb,  M.A.  F.RA-S. 
Xew  Edition,  re\isetl,  with  Map  of  the 
Moon  and  Woodcuts.  [In  the  prtss. 

A  General  Dictionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive,  I'hysical,  Sutistical, 
and  Historical  ;  fonning  a  comidets 
Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  A.  Keith 
JcuiNSTOx,  F.R.S.E.  New  Edition.  8vo. 
price  31 5.  Crf. 

The    Public    Schools    Atlas   of 

Modern  Cieography.  In  Thirty-one  Maps, 
exhibiting  clearly  the  more  important 
l*hyaical  Features  of  the  Countries  deli- 
neated, and  Noting  all  the  Chief  Places  of 
Historical,  Commercial,  and  Social  Interest 
Editotl,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev. 
G.  Butler,  M.A.  Imperial  ([uarto,  price 
3s.  Od.  sewed ;  55.  cloth. 

A  New  Star  Atlas,  for  the  Library, 
tlie  School,  and  the  Observaton-,  in  Twelve 
Cii-cular  Maps  (with  Two  Index  Plat«). 
Intended  as  a  Companion  to  *  Webb's  Celes- 
tial Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.'  With 
a  Letterpress  Introduction  on  the  Study  of 
the  Stars,  illustrated  by  9  Dia^^nms.  By 
Richard  A.  Proctou,  B.A.  Uou.  Sec. 
R.A.S.    Crown  8vo.  5*. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


Naatioal  Surveying,  an  Intro-  ;  Maonder's  Treasury  of  Gtoogra* 


dnction  to  the  Practical  and  Theoretical 
Study  of.  By  John  Knox  Laughton, 
M.A.  F.R.A.S.    Small  8vo.  price  6s, 


phy,  Phyrical,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and 
PoHtical.  Edited  by  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Platea.    Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 


Natural  Philosophy  for  Gteneral 

Readers  and  Young  Pe^ons ;  a  Course  of 
Physics  divested  of  Mathematical  Formulae 
and  expressed  in  the  language  of  duily  life. 
Translated  from  Ganot*s  Cours  de  Physique, 
bv  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Crown  8ro. 
with  404  Woodcuts,  price  7«.  Gd. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Natural  Philosophy.  RevU«ed  by  the 
Author's  Son,  and  augmented  by  Conversa- 
tions on  Spectrum  Analysis  and  Solar 
Chcmistr}'.  With  3G  Plat-es.  Crown  8vo. 
price  7».  G</. 

Gtanot's  Elementary  Treatise  on 

Physics,  Experimental  and  Applied,  for  the 
use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  lYanslated  and 
Eilited  with  the  Author's  sanction  by 
E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.a  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged ;  with  a  Coloured  PUte 
and  72C  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  ld«. 

Text-Books  of  Science,  Mechanical 

and  Physical.  The  following  may  now  be 
had,  price  3».  Gd.  each  : — 

1.  GooDKVK*8  Mechanism. 

2.  .Bi.oxam'8  Metals. 

8.  Millkr'h  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

4.  Griffin's  Algebra  and  Trigonometry; 

5.  Watson's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

6.  Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat. 

7.  Merrifield's  Technical  Arithmetic 

and  Mensuration. 

8.  Anderson's  Strength  of  Materials. 
Dove's  Law  of  Storms,  considered  in 

connexion  with  the  ordinary  Movements  of 
the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  R.  H. 
Scxyrr,  MA.  T.C.D.    8vo.  10*.  Sd. 

The     Correlation     of    Physical 

Forces.  By  W.  R.  Geovf^  Q.C.  V.P.R.S. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised,  and  Augmented  by  a 
Discourse  on  Continuity.  8vo.  10«.  6d. 
The  Discourse^  separately,  price  2«.  6d 

Fragments  of  Science.    By  John 

TvNDALL,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Third  Edition. 
8vo.  price  14*. 

Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion.    By  John 

Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Fourth  EdiUon. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  10*.  6rf. 

Bound ;  a  Course  of  Eight  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  John  Tyn dali^  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
New  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  9*. 


Researches     on    Diamagnetism 

and  Magne-Crystallic  Action ;  including 
the  Question  of  Diamagnetic  Polarity.  Bv 
John  Tyndali^  LL.D.  F.R.S.  With  6 
Plates  and  many  Woodcuts.    8vo.  14*. 

Notes  of  a  Course  of  Nine  Lec- 
tures on  Light,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  a.d.  1869.  By  J.  Tyndall, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  1*.  sewed,  or 
1*.  Gd.  cloth. 

Notes  of  a  Course  of  Seven  Lec- 
tures on  Electrical  Phenomena  and  Theories, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  a.d.  1870. 
By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Crown 
8vo.  1*.  sewed,  or  1*.  6c/.  clotli. 

A    Treatise   on   Electricity,    in 

Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  De  La  Rive, 
Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  V.  Walkkr,  F.R.a  8  vols 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  £3.  18*. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours; 

a  Scries  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientitlc 
Subject^  Natural  Phenomena,  &c.  By 
R.  A. Proctor,  B. A.  Crown  8vo.  price  7*.  6t/. 

Light:  its  Iiifluonoe  on  Life  and  Health. 
By  FoRiiKS  WiNSLow.  M.D.  D.C.L.  Oxon. 
(Uon.)    Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 

Professor  Owen's    Lectures   on 

the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.  Second 
Edition,  with  235  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21*. 

The  Comparative  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals.  By 
Richard  Owfjc,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  With 
1,472  Woodcuts.    3  vols.  8vo.  £3  13*.  6J. 

Eirby  and  Spenoe's  Introduction 

to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects.    Crown  8vo.  5*. 

Homes  without  Hands;  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With 
about  140  Vignettes  on  Wootl.    8vo.  21*. 

Strange  Dwellings;  a  Description 

of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged 
from  *  Homes  without  Hands.*  By  J.  G. 
Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With  a  New  Frontis- 
piece and  about  (10  other  Woodcut  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.  price  7*.  Gd, 
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Van  Der  Hoeyen's  Handbook  of 

Zoology.  Translated  from  the  Second 
Dutch  Edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  Clark, 
M  J).  F.R.a.  2  vola.  8vo.  with  24  Plates  of 
Figures,  60«. 

The  HarmonieB  of  Nature  and 

Unitj'  of  Creation.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwio. 
8ro.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  IBs. 

ThB  Sea  and  its  Iiiying  'Wondora.  By 
the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  enlarged. 
8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  21«. 

The  Bubterraiieazi  World.  By  tbo  same 
Author.  With  3  Maps  and  about  80  Wood- 
cut Ulustrations,  including  8  full  size  of 
page.    8vo.  price  21s. 

The  Polar  "World:  a  Popular  Description  of 
Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  the  same  Author. 
With  8  Chromoxylographs,  8  Maps,  and  85 
Woodcuts.    8to.  21<. 

A    Familiar    History  of   Birds. 

By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  Lite  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich.    Fcp.  with  Woodcuts,  8«.  6d. 

Insects  at  Home;  a  Popular  Ac- 
count of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits,  and  Transfonnations.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With 
upwards  of  700  Illustrations  engraved  on 
Wood.    8vo.  price  21*. 

Insects   Abroad ;  I'cing  n  Popukr 

Account  uf  Forei;.^!!  Insects,  t Ik ir  Structure, 
Il.ibits,  and  Traii-f«>rniatious.  IW  J.  G. 
Wo<>i>,  M.A.  r.L.S.  Author  of  '  nomea 
without  Hands'  A'c.  In  One  Vohimo, 
printed  and  il  hut  rated  uniformly  with 
*  InK'ots  at  IlonuV  to  wliich  it  aviII  form  a 
Sequel  and  Companion.         [//i  the  press. 

The    Primitive    Inhabitants    of 

Scandinavia.  Containing  a  Description  of 
the  ImpUments,  Dwellings,  Tombs,  and 
Mode  of  Living  of  the  Savafres  in  the  North 
of  Europe  during  the  Stone  Age.  By  Sven 
NiLSSON.    8vo.  riatcs  and  Woodcuts,  18». 

The  Origin  of  Civilisation,  and 

the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man  ;  Mental 
and  Social  Condition  of  Savages.  By  Sir 
John  LrnnocK,  Bart.  M.P.  F.R.S.  Second 
Etlition,  with  26  Woodcuts.    8vo.  16s, 

The  Ancient  Stone  Implements, 

Weapons,  and  Ornaments,  of  Great  Britain. 
By  Jf.iiN  Evans,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  8vo.  with 
2  l»lates  and  170  Woodcuts,  price  28*. 


Mankind,  their  Origin  and  Des- 
tiny. By  an  M.A.  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  Containing  a  New  Translation  of 
the  First  Three  Chaptcxs  of  Genesis;  a 
Critical  Examination  of  the  First  Two 
Go^els ;  an  Explanation  of  the  Apooalypge; 
and  the  Origin  and  Secret  Meaning  of  the 
M^-thological  and  Mystical  Teaching  of  tlw 
Ancients.  With  si  Illustrations.  8to. 
price  3U.  Gd, 

An  Exposition  of  FaUaoiee  in  the 

Hypothesis  of  M r.  Darwin.  By  C.  R.  Bbee, 
M.D.  F.Z.S.  Author  of  *  Birds  of  Europe  not 
Observed  in  the  British  Isles '  Ac.  With 
36  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  price  14«. 

Bible  Animals ;  a  Description  of  eveiy 
Living  Creature  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, from  the  Ape  to  the  CoraL  By 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Woon,  M.A.  F.L.a  With 
about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.    8vo.  2U. 

Mannder's  Treasury  of  Natural 

History,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobsold, 
M.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  900  Woodcuts,  6«. 

The    Elements   of    Botany   for 

Families  and  Schools.  Tenth  Edition,  n- 
>-ised  by  Thom.vs  Modbe,  F.LA  Fcp. 
with  154  Woodcuts,  2*.  (kf. 

The    Treasury   of    Botany,     or 

Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom ;  with  which  is  incorporatftl  a  Glos- 
sary of  Botanical  Terms.  Etlitod  by 
J.  LiNDLEY,  F.U.S.  an<l  T.  Mot.>RK,  F.L.S. 
Pp.  1,274,  with  274  Woodcuts  and  20  St«I 
Plates.    T\^o  Partes  fcp.Svo.  12*. 

The  Bose  Amateur's  Guide.   By 

Thomas  KivjiKs.    Nuw  Edition.    Fop.  4s, 

Loudon'sEncyclopcedia  of  Plants; 

comprising  the  SpC'.ilic  Character,  Descrip- 
tion, Culture,  Ilistor}-,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants 
found  in  Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  WoodcuU.    8vo.  •t2». 

Maunder's  Scientific    and  Lite- 

ri'.ry  Treasury ;  a  P»>pular  Encydopasiia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  Xow  Edition, 
in  part  rewritten,  with  above  1,000  ne\f 
articles,  by  J.  Y.  Joiixsox.    Fcp.  is. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera* 

ture,  and  Art.  Fourth  Edition,  re-oditecl 
by  the  late  W.  T.  Br,vni>e  (the  Author) 
and  George  W.  Cox,  M.^Vi  3  vols,  medium 
8vo.  price  63<.  cloth. 
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Chemistry^  Medicine^  Surgery^  and  the  Allied  Sciences. 


A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and 

the  Allied  Branches  of  other  Sciences.  By 
HxNBT  Watts,  F.CS.  assisted  by  eminent 
Scientific  and  Practical  Chemists.  5  voIb. 
mediam  8yo.  price  £7  Bs. 

Sux^lement,  completing  the  Record  of  Dis- 
ODveiy  to  the  end  of  1869.    8vo.  dl«.  6<L 

Contributions      to      Molecular 

Physics  in  the  domain  of  Radiant  Heat ; 
a  Series  of  Memoirs  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  &c  By  John 
Ttndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  With  2  Plates 
and  81  Woodcats.    8vo.  price  16«. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theore- 
tical and  Practical.  By  William  A. 
MiLLKB,  M.D.  LL.D.  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try, King's  College,  London.  New  Edition. 
3  Yols.  8vo.  £3. 

Part  I.  Chemical  Physics,  15«. 

Part  II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  21  j. 

Part  III.  Organic  Chemistry,  24*. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry, 

fbr  the  use  of  Medical  Students.  By 
W.  Odlctg,  M.B.  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  with 
70  new  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  7t.  Bd, 

Outlines  of  Chemistry;  or,  Brief 

Notes  of  Chemical  Facts.  By  the  same 
Author.    Crown  8vo.  7«.  6d, 

A  Manual  of  Chemical  Physio- 
logy, including  its  Points  of  Contact  with 
Pathology.  By  J.  L.  W.  Thudichl-m,  M.D. 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  7».  6d. 

Select    Methods     in    Chemical 

Analysis,  chiefly  Inorganic  By  Willlajc 
Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  22  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  price  12<.  G</. 

Chemical  Notes  for  the  Lecture 

Boom.  By  Thomas  Wood,  F.CS.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  I.  on  Heat,  &c.  price  6t, 
II.  on  the  Metals,  price  5«. 

The  BiagnosiB,  Pathology,  and 

Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Women ;  including 
the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Graily 
Hewitt,  M.D.  &c.  Third  Edition,  revised 
and  for  the  most  part  re- written ;  with  132 
Woodcuts.   8vo.24«. 

Leotnres  on  the  Diseases  of  In- 

fimcy  and  Childhood.  By  Charles  West, 
M.D.  &c.    Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  16*. 

On  Some  Disorders  of  the  Ner- 
vous System  in  Childhood.  Being  the 
Lumleian  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  March  1871. 
By  Charles  West,  M.D.    Crown  8vo.  5«. 


On  the  Surgical  Treatment  of 

Children's  Diseases.  By  T.  Hooies,  M.A. 
&c  late  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  Second  Edition,  with  9  Plates 
and  112  Woodcuts.    8vo.  2U 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 

practice  of  Physic  By  Sir  Thomas  Wat- 
803r,  Bart  M.D.  Physician-in-Ordinary  to 
the  Queen.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  re- 
vised.   2  vols.  8vo.  price  86«. 

LeotoreB  on  Surgical  Pathology. 

By  Sir  James  Paget,  Bart  F.R.S.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  re-edited  by  the  Author 
and*ProfiBssor  W.  Turner,  M.B.  8vo.  with 
181  Woodcuts,  21«. 

Cooper's  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Surgery  and  Encyclopedia  of  Surgical 
Science.  New  Edition,  brought  down  to 
the  present  time.  By  &  A.  Lane,  Surgeon  to 
St  Mary's  Hospital,  &c.  assisted  by  various 
Eminent  Surgeons.  2  vols.  8vo.  price 
2bs.  each. 

Pulmonary     Consumption;     it« 

Nature,  Varieties,  and  Treatment :  with  an 
Analysis  of  One  Thousand  Cases  to  exem- 
plify its  Duration.  By  C.  J.  B.  Williams, 
M.D.  F.R.a  and  C.  T.  Willl^ms,  MJl. 
M.D.  Oxon.    Post  8vo.  price  10«.  6<f. 

Anatomy^  DescriptiYe  and  Snr- 

gicaL  By  Henrt  Gray,  F.R.a  With 
about  410  Woodcuts  firom  Dissections.  Sixth 
EdiUon,  by  T.  Holmes,  M.A.  Cantab.  With 
a  New  Introduction  by  the  Editor.  Boyal 
8vo.  28«. 

The  House  I  Live  in ;  or,  Popular 

Illustrations  of  the  Structure  and  Functions 
of  the  Human  Body.  Edited  by  T.G.Girtir. 
New  Edition,  with  25  Woodcuts.  16mo. 
price  2f .  6d 

The  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery ; 

being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical  Injuries, 
Diseases,  and  Operations.  By  John  Eric 
Erichsen,  Senior  Surgeon  to  University 
College  Hospital,  and  Holme  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College^ 
London.  A  New  Edition,  being  the  Sixth, 
revised  and  enlaiiged ;  with  712  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  8vo.  price  82«. 

A  System  of  Surgery ,  Theoretical 

and  Practical,  in  T^reaUses  by  Various 
Authors.  Edited  by  T.  Holmes,  M.A.  &c. 
Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  St 
George's  Hospital,  and  Sui^geon-in-CUef  to 
the  Metropolitan  Police.  Second  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  Illus- 
trations.   6  vols.  8vo.  £5  8s. 
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CliBioal  Leotares  on  Diseases  of 

the  Liver,  Jaundice,  and  Abdomiiuil  Dropsy. 
By  C.  MuRCHisox,  M.D.  Physician  (o  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  Post  8\'0.  with  25 
Woodcuts,  10«.  6dL 

Todd   and    Bowman's    Physio- 

logical  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man. 
With  numerous  lUustrations.  Yol.  II.  8vo. 
price  2b*. 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionel  S. 
Bealr,  F.R.S.  in  course  of  publication, 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  Parts  I. 
and  II.  price  7«.  6c2.  each. 

Outlines    of  Physiology,  Human 

and  Comparati\*e.  By  .Toiix  Marsha  lu 
F.R.C.S.  Surgeon  to  the  University  College 
IIOi^pitAl.  2  voR  crown  8vo.  with  122 
Woodcuts,  32*. 


Ck>pland's  Dictionary  of  Practiotl 

Medicine,  abridged  from  the  laiger  wort 
and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  pn- 
sent  state  of  Medical  Science.    8ro.  36«. 

Dr.  Pereira's  Elements  of  Materii 

Medica  and  Therapeutics,  abridged  sad 
arlaptcd  for  the  use  of  BIe<!ical  and  Phar- 
maccutical  Practitioners  and  StadfOK 
E<lited  by  Prtfessor  Betctlky,  F.L.S.  it. 
and  by  Dr.  REi>wr»oi>,  F.C.S.  tec.  With 
125  Woodcut  Illustrations.    8vo.  price  i'v. 

The  Essentials  of  Materia  Medici 

and  Therapeutics.  By  Alfred  Baring 
Garkoo,  M.D.  F.R.S*  &c.  Phvaician  to 
King's  CoUe^ce  Hospital.  Third  Edit  inn. 
Sixth  Imprcs.Mon,  brouglit  up  to  1*70. 
Cro^ni  8v<).  price  12».  6f/. 


The  Fine  Arts^  and  Elusti^ated  Editions. 


Grotesque    Animals,    invented, 

describwl,  and  portrayetl  by  E.  W.  Cooke, 
R.A.  F.R.S.  in  Twenty-Four  Plates,  with 
KluciJatorv  Comments.  Roval  4to.  price 
21«. 
In  Fairyland  ;  Pictures  from  the  Elf- 
World.  By  Ricii.vnD  Doyle.  With  a 
Poem  by  W.  Allingham.  With  Sixteen 
Plates,  containing  Thirty-six  Desi^s 
printc«l  in  Cfilours.     F(»lio,  31.*.  Gr/. 

Albert    Burer,     his    Life    and 

Works  ;  includinj^  Autobiographical  Papcre 
and  Complete  Catalogues.  I5y  Willlvm 
B.  ScuTT.  With  SLx  Ktchin^s  by  the 
Author  and  other  Illustrations.     8vo.  16*. 

Half-Hoiir  Lectures  on  the  His- 

tor\'  and  Practice  of  the  Fine  and  Orna- 
mental  Arts.  By.  W.  B.  Scott.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  60  Woo<lcut 
Illustrations,  8*.  Crf. 

The  Chorale  Book  for  England : 

the  Ilvmns  Tran.slatcd  bv  Miss  C.  Wink- 
worth;  the  Tunes  arranged  by  Prof.  W. 
S.  Bknnett  and  Otto  Goldschmidt. 
Fcp.  4to.  12*.  CJ. 

The  New  Testament,  illustrated  with 

Wood  Engra\'ings  after  the  Early  Masters, 
chiefly  of  the  Italian  School.  Crown  4to. 
63*.  cloth,  gilt  top  ;  or  £5  5*.  morocco. 

The  Life  of  Man  Symbolised  by 

the  Months  of  the  Year  in  their  Seasons 
and  Phases.  Text  st^lected  bv  Richakd 
Pigot.  25  Illustrations  on  Wood  from 
Original  Designs  by  John  Leighton, 
F.S.A.    Quarto,  42#. 


Oats  and  Farlie's  Moral  Em- 
blems ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages,  and  ?r*^ 
verbs  of  all  Nations :  comprisqng  121  Illa«- 
t rations  on  Wood  bv  J.  Leigiitdx,  F.S..\. 
with  an  appropriate  Text  by  R.  Pigot. 
Imperixd  8vo.  31«.  6/2. 

Saorod  and  Legendary  Art   Br 

Mrs.  Jamksox.    6  vols.  .<^j[uare  crown  t'vo. 
price  £0  15».  6<f.  as  follows: — 

Ijegends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs. 
New  Kdition,  with  10  Etchings  and  In 
Woo<lcut'».      2  vols,  price  31«.  6«/. 

Ijegends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.    X-v 

Edition,  with  1 1  Etchings  and  88  WorKii-uts. 
1  vol.  price  21*. 

liegends  of  the  Madonna,  Xew'Kditi'm. 
with  27  Etchings  and  1C5  Woo<lcuts.  I 
vol.  price  21«. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  with  that  of  Hi* 
Types  and  Precursors.  Conipb-tcd  by  L.irfy 
Easti.akk.  Rensed  Edition,  with  !•> 
Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts.  2  vol*. 
price  42«. 

Lyra  Germanica,  the  Christian  Year. 
Translated  by  Catiierixe  Wixkwokth. 
with  125  IlliLstrations  on  Woo<l  drawn  ly 
J.  Leigiitox,  F.S.A.     Quarto.  'iU. 

liyrsL  Germanica.  the  Clirifrtian  Lif^. 
Tran.slated  bv  Catiiekixk  Wixkwdktii: 
with  about  200  Wootlcut  Illustrations  ly 
J.  Leightox,  F.S.A.  and  other  Artl-i*. 
Quarto,  21«. 
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The  Useful  Aiis^  Manufactures,  (Jr. 


Qwilt'B  EnoyolopsDdia  of  Arcbi- 

toctore,  with  above  1,600  Woodcuts.  Fifth 
EdkioDy  inth  Alterations  and  considerable 
Additions,  by  Wyatt  Papworth.  8vo. 
price  52f .  6d, 

A  Manual  of  Architecture :  being 

a  Concise  History  and  Explanation  of  the 
principal  Styles  of  European  Architecture, 
Ancient,  Mediseral,  and  Renaissance  ;  with 
their  Chief  Variations  and  a  Gbssary  of 
Teohnical  Terms.  By  Thomas  Mitciikll. 
With  160  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  dd. 

History  of  the  Gothic  Revival; 

an  Attempt  to  shew  how  far  the  taste  for 
Medieval  Architecture  was  retained  in 
England  during  the  last  two  centuries,  and 
has  been  re-developed  in  the  present.  By 
C.  L.  Eastlake,  Architect.  With  48 
Illustrations  (36  fidl  size  of  page).  Im- 
perial 8vo.  price  31«.  6dL 

Hints  on    Household  Taste    in 

Furniture,  Upholstery,  and  other  Detnib. 
By  CiiABi.Es  L.  Eastlake,  Architect. 
New  Edition,  with  about  90  Illustrations. 
Square  crown  8vo.  18«. 

Iiathes  and  Turning,  Simple,  Me- 
chanical, and  Ornamental.  By  W.  Henry 
NoRTiicx)TT.  With  about  240  lllustnitions 
on  Steel  and  Wood.    8vo.  18«. 

Perspective ;  or,  tho  Art  of  Drawing 
what  one  Sees.  Explained  and  adapted  to 
the  use  of  thoi«c  Sketching  from  Nature.  By 
Lieut.  W.  H.  C<.>ixiNs,  K.E.  F.RA.S.  With 
87  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  price  6«. 

Principles  of  Mechanism,  designed 

for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities, 
and  for  Engineering  Students  generally. 
By  B.  Willis,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Ac.  Jaoksonian 
Professor  in  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition ;  with  874  Woodcuts.    8vo.  IS*. 

Handbook    of    Practical    Tele- 

gri^>hy.  By  R.  S.  Culley,  Momb.  lust. 
CE.  Enginecr-in-Chief  of  Telegraphs  to 
the  Poat-Office.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  ;  with  118  Woodcuts  and  9  Plates. 
8vo.  price  14j. 

Tire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 

fadoroA,  and  Mines.  Sixth  (Mition,  re- 
written and  greatly  enlarged  by  Robert 
HuHT,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous  Con- 
tributors. With  2,000  Woodcuts.  8  vols. 
medium  8ro.    £4  14«.  Sd. 

Encyclopeedia  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical. 
By  E.  Crksy,  CE.  With  above  8,000 
Woodcnta.    8vo.  42f. 


Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  various  Applications  te  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agricul- 
turei  By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  New^Edi- 
tion,  with  89  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  Gti 

Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine. 

By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  forming  a  Ket  to 
the  Author's  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine. 
With  67  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  9*. 

Recent    ImproTcments    in   the 

Steam-Engine.  By  John  Bournp:,  C.E. 
New  Edition,  including  many  New  Ex- 
amples, with  121  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  6«. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Rliilways,  and  Agri- 
culture. By  J.  Bourne,  C.E.  New  Edition ; 
with  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  546  Woodcuts. 
4to.  42«. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Screw  Pro- 
peller, Screw  Vessels,  and  Screw  Engines, 
as  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War. 
By  John  Bouhne,  C.E.  Thin!  Edition, 
with  54  Plates  and  287  Woodcuts.  Quarto, 
price  63«. 

Bourne's  Examples  of  Modem 

Steam,  Air,  and  Gas  Engines  of  the  most 
Approved  Types,  as  employed  for  Pumping, 
for  Driving  Machinery,  for  Locomotion, 
and  for  Agriculture,  minutely  and  prac- 
tically described.  In  course  of  publication, 
to  be  completed  in  Twenty-four  Parts,  price 
2*.  6d.  each,  forming  One  Volume,  with 
about  50  Plates  and  400  Woodcuts. 

Treatise  on  Mills  and  Millwork* 

By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bart.  F.R.S.  New 
Edition,  with  18  Phites  and  822  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  8vo.  82s. 
Uaefol  Information  for  Engineers.  By 
the  same  Author.  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Series,  with  many  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    8  vols,  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d  each. 

The  Application  of  Cast  and  Wrought 
Iron  to  Building  Purposes.  By  the  same 
Author.  Fourth  Edition,  with  6  Plates  and 
118  Woodcuts.    8vo.  16«. 

Iron  Ship  Building,  its  History 

and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a  Series  of 
Experimental  Researches.  By  Sir  W.  Fair- 
bairn, Bart.  F.R.S.  With  4  Plates  and 
180  Woodcuts,  8vo.  18«. 

The  Strains  in  Trasses  Ck>mputed 

by  means  of  l>ia<p*ams ;  with  20  Examples 
drawn  to  Scale.  By  F.  A.  Rankkn,  M.A. 
C.E.  Lecturer  at  the  Hnrtley  Institution, 
Southampton.  With  35  Diagrams.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  G$,  6d, 
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BeUgiaus  and  Moral  Works. 
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br  T»:c«  Wri:«r!^     E<lited  br  i^  Rer. 


Anthority  and Conaeieiice ;  sFim 

1Vhi:«  en  :2:i  T«si*a.-y  cf  I>oemasie 
Tb<»r^>^  12  i  o:r  ibe  C^ar».*sasKMS  of 
F*n2i.  "^  E£:ed  \r  0>3nrAT  Mouz.  Port 
ftv^  7*.  ^dl 

Baasons  of  Faith;  cr^tiicOnkraftlie 
ChiiicUs  Ar^fw?is  IVn&opei  and  Ex- 
plaificd.  Bt  the  Eer.  G.  S.  Duv.  3LA. 
Seeo&d  E«:.inon.  mrixd  sad  ccIar^vL  Tcp, 

Christ  the  Cooaoler;  a  Boole  of  Cod- 
fen  is9  tbe  sick.  Wish  a  PnCaoe  br  the 
K^t  Rcr.  the  Lcfd  Buhop  of  Cakkku 


Old. 


The  Tme  Doctrine  of  the  Sneha- 

wkiL     Bt  Thokas  S.   L.  Tooax, 
Cum' and  PrfhaadaMj  of 
RvnIDMB.   9ro.  Id*. 


aif  mmj  nia  of  the  Old 

tMr  Banhc  «■  CInhllB  Faitk  I 

doeu     Br  the  Bcr.  Bobkbt  BL  Gmux- 

srocrVvlLA.    8ro.  price  15c 

Fnndamentala;  or,  Bateg  of  BeUaf 

cwKwnlug  Man  and  God:  a  Haadbookof 
MentaL  Moral,  and  Bdigioas  PhSooophj. 
Bt  tbe  ScT.  T.  Gkeffitb,  JUL  8tou 
pdMlOa.<dL 

Anlntrodoetion  to  the  Theology 

of  theOmrefaof  £iiglaiid,maii  Exporitioa 
of  the  TfaiftT-nine  ArtkleaL  Br  the  Ber. 
T.  P.  BociTBEE*  LI.D.  Fcp.  8t«.  priee  6a. 

Ghrifltian   Saoerdotalimi,   Tieved 

from  a  Larman's  standpoint  or  tried  bj 
Holr  Scriptore  and  the  Earir  Fathen;' 
with  a  5boft  Sketch  of  the  State  of  the 
Chnrcfa  from  the  end  of  the  Third  to  the 
BefbimatKNi  in  the  hfginwing  of  the  Six- 
t<4ith  Centarr.  Br  Jonx  jASOcnc,  MJL 
LLJX    anDLSiLCdL' 

Fray  era  for  the  Amily  and  for 

Prirate  Use.  selected  from  the  GoUectioii 
of  tbe  late  Baron  Brxsaar,  and  IVna- 
latcd  br  Cjhukxixb  WonLwosxH.  Fqt. 
6to.  prioe  3«.  €dL 

Canirehea  and  their  Qreeda.    By 

the  Ber.  Sb  PaiLir  Pmniaa^  BnL  Lito 
Scholar  of  Trin.  OoD.  Cimhrii^i^  and 
Uniraitj'MedaDiiL    Crown  tm.  l<k.  ML 
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Truth  of  the  Bible ;  Evidence 
from  the  Mosaic  and  other  Records  of 
Creation;  the  Origin  and  Antiquity  of 
Man ;  the  Science  of  Scripture ;  and  from 
the  Archaeology'  of  Different  Xation3  of  the 
Earth.  By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  SA\nLK,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  7».  6d. 

Considarations  on  the  Revision 

of  the  English  New  Testament.  By  C  J. 
Ei^LicoTT,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  BristoL    Post  8vo.  price  5j.  6d, 

An  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles, 

Historical  and  Doctrinal  By  E.  ILvrold 
Bbownb,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Ninth 
Edition.    8vo.  16«. 

The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 

St.  Paul;  with  Dissertations  on  the  Ships 
and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  Jasies 
Smith,  F.R.a    Crown  8vo.  Charts,  10a.  6</. 

The    Idfe   and   Epistles  of  St. 

PauL  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeaue, 
MJl.  and  the  Vciy  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson, 
DJ).  Dean  of  Chester.    Three  Editions : — 

LiBBART  Edition,  with  all  the  Ori^nal 
ninetrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel, 
Woodcuts,  &c    2  vols.  4to.  48s. 

IirTEBMEDiATE  Edttiox,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols, 
square  ciown  8vo.  21s, 

Student's  Editiox,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps.  1 
ToL  crown  8vo.  9«. 

Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the 

Christian  Religion  derived  from  the  Literal 
Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.  By  Alexander 
Keith,  D.D.  87th  Edition,  with  numerous 
Plates,  in  square  8vo.  12«.  6</.;  also  the 
89th  Edition,  in  post  8vo.  with  5  Plates,  6«. 

Thib  History  and  Destiny  of  the  "World 
and  of  the  Church,  according  to  Scripture. 
By  the  same  Author.  Sqiuue  8vo.  with  40 
niostiations,  10#. 

The  History  and  Literature  of 

the  Israelites,  according  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Apocrypha.  By  C.  De 
BoTHSC'HiLD  and  A.  Db  RoTiiscinLD. 
Second  Edition.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12«.  6<f. 
Abridged  Edition,  in  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  Bs,  Gd, 

Ewald'8  History  of  Israel  to  the 

Death  of  Moses.  Translated  ft-om  the  Ger- 
man. Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  an  Ap- 
pendix, by  Russell  Martineau,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  24j.  Vols.  III. 
and  rV.  edited  by  J.  E.  Carpenter,  M.A. 
price,  21«. 

■Bngi^^  and  Christendom.    By 

Abchbishop  Mahnino,  D.D.  Post  8vo. 
price  lOt  6dL 


The  Pontifloate  of  Pius  the  Ninth ; 

being  the  Third  Edition,  enlarged  and 
continued,  of  '  Rome  and  its  Ruler.'  By 
J.  F.  Maguire,  M.P.  Post  8vo.  Portrait, 
price  12«.  6<f. 

Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  Early 

Jesuits.  By  Stewart  Rose  New  Edition, 
revised.    8vo.  with  Portrait,  16*. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

the  New  Testament,  Critical,  Exegetical, 
and  Theological.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Davidson, 
D.D.  LL.D.    2  vols.  8vo.  30r. 

A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Com- 
mentary on  St:  Paul's  Epistles.  By  C.  J. 
Ellioott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  BristoL    8vo. 

Galatians,  Fourth  Edition,  %i,9d, 
Slpheslans,  Pourth  Edition,  8«.  ed, 
Faatoral  Epistles,  Pourth  Edition,  10«.  9d, 
Fhilippiana,  Colossiana,  and  Fhilexnon, 
Third  Edition,  10«.  6<2. 

ThesBalonians,  Third  Edition.  7«.  6<i. 

Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  being  the  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  1859.  By  C.  J.  Ellioott,  D.D. 
Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  12j. 

TheGreek  Testament;  withNotes, 

Grammatical  and  ExegeticaL  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Webster,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Wilkinson,  MA.    2  vols.  8vo.  £2.  4*. 

Home's  Introduction  to  the  Cri- 
tical Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Twelfth  Edition  ;  with  4  Maps 
and  22  Woodcuts.    4  vols.  8vo.  42«. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge ;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the  Books, 
Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  Matters 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. By  Rev.  J.  Atre,  MjV.  With 
Maps,  15  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s, 

Every-day  Scripture  Difficulties 

explained  and  illustraterl.  By  J.  £.  Pres- 
cott,M.A.  L  Matthew  and  Mark;  11.  Luk9 
and  John.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  9«.  each. 

The   Pentateuch    and   Book  of 

Joshua  Critically  Examined.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  J.  W.  CoLENSo,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
NatoL    Crown  8vo.  price  €«. 

Part  V.  Genesis  Analysed  and  Separated, 
and  the  Ages  of  its  Writers  determined 
8vo.  18*. 

Part  VI.  The  Later  Legislation  of  the 
Pentateuch.    8vo.  24#. 

The  Formation  of  Christendom. 

By  T.  W.  Allies.  Parts  I.  and  II.  8vo. 
price  12f.  each. 
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Four  Discourses  of  CluTBOstom,  :  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Sattn 

chiefly  on  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  •       Work« ;    with    Life    by   Bishop  Hebeb. 

Lazarus.    Translated  by  F.  Ai-i-f.x,  B.A.  ReviMd  and  corrected  by  the  Rer.  C  P 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd,  Edex.     10  vols.  £5.  5#. 


Thoughte  for  the  Age.  By  Elizabeth  ' 
M.  Sewki-l,  Author  of  •Amy  Herbert.'  j 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  bs.  I 

F&Bsing  Thou?lit8  on  Religion.  By  the 
same  Author.    Fcp.  'S*.  Gd. 

Belf-axaznination  before  Conflrmation. 
By  the  same  Author.    32mo.  Is.  (W. 

Thoughts  for  the  Holy  "Week.,  for  Tonnir 
Persians.  Bv  the  same  Author.  New 
Eilttion.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s, 

Beadings  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to 

Connniiatiun  from  Writers  of  the  Earlv  and 
Engli>h  Church.     By  tlic  same.    Fcp.  is.        ' 

Beadings  for  Every  Day  in  Iient,  com- 
pilc<!  frfim  tho  Writinjrs  of  Bishop  .Tr.RKMY 
Tatixhi.     By  the  same  Author.     Fop.  5«. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion; 
the  Devojimis  chirtly  from  the  "works  of 
Jkrkmy  Tayloii.    Bv  the  same.    S*2mo.  3s.    : 


'Spiritual  Songs' for  fheSundflji 

and  Holidays  throughout  the  Year.  Br 
J.  S.  B.  MoxsELi^  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Egfaam 
and  Rural  Denn.  Fourth  Edition,  SixtJk 
Thousand.    Fcp.  price  4s.  $d. 

The  Beatitudes.  By  the  nne  Autlur. 
Third  Edition,  revised.     Fcp.  St.  Gd. 

His  Presence  not  hia  Memory,  isss. 
By  the  same  Author,  in  memory  of  his  Sos. 
Sixth  Etiition.    16mo.  It. 

Lyra  Germanica,  transited  from  tb« 

(German  by  Miss  C.  Wink  worth.  Fii«t 
Series,  the  Christian  IVir,  Hvmns  for  the 
Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals  of  the  Cbuich; 
Se(Y>xi>  Series,  the  ChristiaH  Life.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  3»,  W.  each  Series. 

Endeavours  after  the  Christian 

Life ;  Discourses.  By  James  Martixeau. 
Fourth  Edition.     Tost  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 


Travels^   T 

Six  Months  in  California.  }>y  J.  G. 

l*i.AYKR-I'i:<»wi>.     pii>t  Svo.  price  G*. 

The  Japanese  in  America.    l>y 

CiiAni.iis  'I.ANM  \N,  Amiiiran  Svrctarv. 
.Ta|>;:iH<i-'  I.ojf.-jti-in.  AVjj^hington,  I'.S.A. 
Pest  i<yo.  \>t'u-c  H>>.  O'f. 

My  Wife  and  I  in  Queensland ; 

Ki^ht  Ycjir.-i'  I'.xiicri'iico  in  llu*  I'olunv, 
Avilh  siin'.e  aotM-uut  i-t*  r««lvnf>in;i  I.:iJx»nr. 
r»y  Cnvi:ii>  H.  Ijh.v.  Wit!\  Map  ainl 
Fn'nti-«iiie<v.     (."rii\vn  Svi».  price  '.Kt. 

Life  in  India ;  a  Sei  i'.*.s  of  ski'tdi.^s 

>lii'>Ni!iix  xiniftljiiiLT  of  the  AnL'"lo-In«lian,  the 
L.iiul  he  live<  i;i.  ami  tlie  IVojile  ainonii: 
whom  he  livrs.  \)y  ri>\\Aiti>  1>kai>im)X. 
I'o-t  J!<v«».  itrio..-  %: 

How  to  See  Norway.    V>y  Captain 

J.  K.  C  AMir.r.f.L.     With  Map  and  5  WtKnl- 
cuts.     Fcp.  8vo.  I'rioc  '**. 

Pan  and  the  Pyrenees.    By  Count 

Henky  RrssEi.i.,  Monil)CT  of  the  Alpine 
Club-     With  2  Maps.     Ftp.  8vo.  price  o«. 

Hours  of  Exorcise  in  the  Alps. 

Vy  Jims  Tym.af.i.,  LL.I).,  F.li  S.  Sm.nd 
Edition,  AvithSt.v.n  W»»od.'iits  hy  E.  Whym- 
pcr.     Crown  8\o.  juice  I2.<.  (}</' 

Westward  by  Kail ;  the  New  Route 

to  the  Ejujt.  Hy  W.  F.  Kak.  Second  Edition.    ' 
ToFt  8 vo.  wit  h  ^^ ap.  price  1 0*.  Gd. 


Travels  in  the  Central  Caucasus 

and  Bashan,  inehiding  Visits  to  Ararat  and 
T.ibrec2  and  Asv^ents  of  Kazl>ek  and  Elbrnz. 
By  Uorci.AS  W,  Fi:EsiiFiELn.  Squire 
crown  8vo.  with  Maps,  &Cm  18*. 

Cadore  or  Titian's  Country.  Br 

J<»siah  (iii.nFKT,  <»ne  of  the  Author:*  of  the 
M^olomile  ^lountaiiis.'  With  Map.  Yi>> 
siiniL'.vin  MOIllii-itrations.  Imp.8vo.oI*.rL'/. 

The  Playground  of  Europe.    Bv 

LKsi.m  ^ii-rntx,  late  President  of  tl-o 
Ali»iiieCliiIi.  With  1  Illustrations  on  Wo-.-d 
hy  E.  \Viiynipcr.     Crown  8vo.  lOs.G<i. 

Zigzagging  amongst  Dolomites; 

with  more  than  30i>  lllu.st  rat  ions  bv  the 
Author.  JK-  the  Author  of  *  How  we  Sj-oQt 
tlic  Summer."     Oblong  4 to.  price  hV. 

The  Dolomite  Mountains.    I:Joc^ 

sions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Cami«^la, 
and  Friuli.  By  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C. 
Cm  I'.cHii.i.,  F.K.G.S.  With  num^'rou* 
lllustruti(»n.s.     S«iuare  crown  8vo.  'JI5. 

How  we  Spent  the  Summer;  cr, 

a  Voyage  en  Zii^za;?  in  Switzerian'l  and 
Tyml  with  s<imc  Members  of  the  Alpine 
Clih.  Third  Edition,  re-<lrawn.  InoMonj 
4to.  with  about  300  Illustrations  15*. 
Pictures  in  Tyrol  and  Elsewhere- 
From  a  Family  Sketch- Book.  By  the 
same  Author.  Second  Edition.  4to.  trith 
many  Illustrations,  21«. 
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Tracks;  or,  Fen  and  Pencil 
Sketches  in  Italy.  By  the  Author  of '  How 
we  spent  the  Summer.'  With  42  Plates  of 
Sketches.  8vo.  16«. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map  of  the  Chain 

of  Mont  Blanc,  from  an  actual  Survey  in 
.  1803—1864.  By  A.  Adams  -  Keilly, 
F.RXmJQ.  M.A.C.  In  Chromolithography  on 
extra  stout  drawing  paper  28in.  x  17in. 
price  lOf.  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a  folding 
ease,  12c.  6cf. 

History    of   Diacovery    in    our 

Australasian  Colonics,  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to 
the  Present  Daj'.  By  Willlim  Howitt. 
8  vols.  8vo.  with  8  Maps,  20«. 

Viaita   to   Bemarkable    Places: 

Old  Halls,  BatUc-Fields,  and  Scenes  illus- 
trative of  striking  Paasa<;es  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  the  same  Author. 
2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  with  Wood  £n- 
giavingSy  25s. 


Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  the  nse 

of  Mountaineers.  By  Char  lbs  Packe. 
Second  Edition,  with  Maps,  &c.  acJ  Appen- 
dix.   Crown  8vo.  7<.  6d, 

The  Alpine  Guide.    By  Joux  Ball 

M.R.I.A.  hite  President  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
Post  8vo.  with  Maps  and  other  lllujitrations. 

Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps,  price  I0«.6<f, 

Onida  to  the  'Western  Alps,  including 
Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Boss,  Zermatt,  &c. 
price  Gm,  Gd. 

Guide  to  the  Central  Alps,  including 
all  the  Oberlond  District,  price  7s,  6d, 

Introduction  on  Alpine  Travelling  in 
general,  and  on  the  Geolo^  of  the  Alps, 
price  U.  Either  of  the  Throe  Volumes  or 
Parts  of  the  Alpine  Guide  may  be  had  with 
this  Introduction  prefixed,  price  1*.  extra. 

The     Bural    Life    of    England. 

By  William  IIowitt.  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  8vo.  12s.  Gd, 


Works  of  Fiction. 


Yamdale;  &  Story  of  Lancashire  Life. 
By  a  Lancashire  Man.  3  vols,  pobt  8vo. 
price  21s. 

The  Burgomaster's   Family;  or, 

Weal  and  Woe  in  a  Little  World.  By 
Christine  Mcllkr.  Translated  from  the 
Dutch  by  Sir  J.  G.  Shaw  Lkfevre,  K.C.B. 
F.R.S.    Crown  8vo.  price  6». 

Popular  Bomanees  of  the  Middle 

Ages.  By  the  Bev.  George  W..Cox,  M.A. 
Author  of  *Tlie  Mythology  of  the  Arj-an 
Nations '  &c  and  Eustace  Hintun  Junes. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Tales  of  the  Teutonic  Lands ;  a 

Sequel  to  '  Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle 
Ages.*  By  George  W.  Ct)x,  M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  and 
Eustace  Hinton  Jones.  Crown  8vo. 
price  10s.  Gd, 
Hartland  Porest ;  a  Legend  of  North 
Devon.  By  Mrs.  Bray,  Author  of  *The 
White  Hoods,*  *  Life  of  Stothard,'  &c.  Post 
8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  4s.  Gd, 

Novels  and  Tales.     By  the  Bight 

Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  M.P.    Cabinet 
Editions,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown 
8vo.  price  6s.  each,  as  follows  : — 
LoTHAiR,  6s.  Venetia,  6«. 

C03I1N08BY|  6s.  !  AlROY,  IxiON,  &C.  6«. 

Sybil,  6f.  ■  Yoixo  Duke,  &c.  6s. 

Tancred,  6s.  '  Vivian  Grey,  6s. 

CoHTARiHi  Fleming,  Ac  6s. 

Henrietta  Temple,  6s. 


Stories  and  Tales.  By  £.  M.  Seweix. 

Comprising  Amy  Herbert ;  Gertrude ;  the 
Eartt  Daughter  ;  the  Experience  of  Life ; 
Cleve  Hall;  Ivore ;  Katharine  Ash  ton ;  Jkfaf  - 
garet  Percival ;  iMneton  Parsonage ;  and 
Ursula.  The  Ten^Works  complete  in  Eight 
Volumes,  crown  8vo.  bound  in  leather  and 
contained  in  a  Box,  price  Two  Guineas. 


Cabinet    Bdition,  in  crown  8vo. 

Stories  and  Tales  by  Miss  Skwkll  : — 


of 


Amy  Herbert,  2s.  Gd, 
Gertruiir,  2s.  Gd, 
E.vRL*8  Daughter, 

2s.  Gd. 
Experience  of  Life, 

2s.  6dl 
Ci^vE  Hall,  2s.  Gd. 
Ivors,  2s.  Gd. 


Katharine  Asiiton, 
2s.  Gd, 

Margaret    Perci- 
val, 8s.  Gd. 

Laneton    Parson- 
age, 8s.  Gd, 

Ursula,  3s.  Gd, 


A  Olixnpse  of  the  'World.   Fcp.  7s.  Gd. 
Journal  of  a  Home  Life.  Post  8vo.  9s.  OJ. 

After  liif e ;  a  Sequel  to  the  'Journal  of  a  Home 
Life.'    Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd, 

The  Giant ;  a  Witch's  Story  for  English 
Boys.  Edited  by  Miss  Sewell,  Author  of 
*  Amy  Herbert,'  &c    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Wonderftil  Stories  from  Norway, 

Sweden,  and  Icelsnd.  Adapted  and  arrange<i 
by  Julia  Goddard.  With  an  Introductory 
Easav  bv  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  and 
Six  Illustrations.    Square  post  8vo.  6s. 

c 
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The  Modem  Kovelist's  Idbrary.  | 

£ach  Work,  in  crown  8vo,  complete  in  a 

Single  Volame : — 
Melvillb*s    Diobt    Gbaxd^    2«.    boards; 

2«.  6<i  cloth. 
Gladiators,  2«.  boards ;  [2f .  Gd. 

doth. 
... Good  for  Xothing,  2«.  boards ; 

2m.  6d.  cloth. 

HoLMBT    House,    2«.   boards; 


2i,  Sd,  doth. 

Interpreter, 2tf. boards;  2s,  Gd. 


doth. 

Kate   Cotentry,   2t.  boards ; 

2f .  Gd.  cloth. 

Queen's   Maries,  2s.   boards; 


2s.  G<L  cloth. 


Trollope's   Wabdkc    1«.  Gd.  boards;  Sk 

doth. 


B  ARCHESTBB  TowERS,  2$,  booidB; 


2c.  Gd.  doth. 

Bramlet-Moorr*8   Six    Sisters  or 
Valleys,  2s.  boards;  2t.  Gd.  doth. 


Seeker's  GaUns  ;  or,  Roman  Seooas  of 
the  Time  of  Augustus.    Post  8vt>.  7s.  Bd, 

Becker's  Charieles :   lUnatratiTe  of 

Private  Life  of  the  Andent  Gredn.    Felt 
870.  7s.  Gd. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  the  Ber. 

G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Tsm.  CdL 
Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  price  6«.  GeL 


Poetry  and  T/ie  Drama. 


Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France; 

with  other  Poeins.  B.v  A.  Lang,  Fellow  of 
Merlon  College,  Oxford.  Square  fcp.  8vo. 
price  bs. 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works, 

with  the  Author^s  last  Copyright  Addi- 
tions:— 

Shamrock  Edition,  price  Zs.  Gd. 

People's  Edition,  square  cr.  8vo.  10«.  Gd. 

Library  Edition,  Portrait  &  Vignette,  lis. 

Moore's  Lalla  Bookh,  Tenniers  Edi- 
tion, with  C8  Wood  EngjaNings  from 
Original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  4u>.  2  is. 

Moore's   Irish  Melodies,  Maclise's 

Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates  from  Original    i 
Dra^-ings.     Super-royal  8vo.  31«.  Gd.  \ 

Miniature    Edition   of   Moore's   Irish    ! 
Melodies,  with  JMaclise's    Illustrations  (as 
above),  reduced     in    Lithography.      Imp. 
IGmo.  10«.  Gd, 

Lays  of  Ancient  Borne ;  with  Ivr^ 

and  the  Armada.  By  the  Right  Uon,  LfORD 
Macaulay.     IGuio.  3».  Gd. 

liOrd  Macaulay's  Ijays  of  Ancient 
Rome.  With  90  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
Original  and  from  the  Anti(iue,  from 
Drawings  by  G.  Schabf.    Fcp.  4to.  2U. 

Miniature  Udition  of  Lord  Macaulay's 
Lava  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  Scharfs 
Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Litho- 
graphy.    Imp.  16mo.  10».  Gd. 


Southey's   Foetioal  Works,  with 

the  Author's  last  Corrccdona  and  copyright 
Additions.  Library  Edition.  Medium  8\'0. 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  lAs. 

GoldsmitlL's  Poetioal  Works,  nins- 

trated  with  Wood  Engravings  from  Designs 
by  Members  of  the  Etchixo  Clcb.    Imp. 
16mo.  7s.  Gd. 
Poems.    By  Jeak  Ixoelow.     Fifteenth 
Edition.    Fop.  8vo.  5s. 

Poems  by  Jean   Ingelow.    With 

nearlv  100  Illustrations  bv  Eminent 
Artists,  engraved  on  Wood  by  Dalziel 
Brothers.  Fcp.  4to.  21*. 
A  Story  of  Doom,  and  otlier  Poems. 
By  J  KAN  Ingelow.  Third  Edition.  Fcp. 
price  65. 

Bowdler's    Family    Shakspeare, 

cheaper  Genuine  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol. 
Iari5^  type,  with  36  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
price  lis.  or  in  6  jacket  vols.  3*.  Gd  each. 

Horatii  Opera,  Library  Fldition,  with 
Copious  English  Notes,  Marginal  References 
and  Various  Keadings.  Edited  by  the  Eev. 
J.  E.  YoxGE,  M.A.    8vo.  21*. 

The  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace ; 

a  Metrical  Translation  into  English,  with 
Introduction  and  Commentaries.  By  Lord 
LvTToN.  AVith  Latin  Text.  New  Edition. 
Post  8vo.  price  10<,  6rf. 

The  JEneid  of  Virgil  Transkted  into 
English  Verse.  By  John  Coxinoton,  MA- 
Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  9«. 
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Rural  Sports  ifc. 
Snoydlopfiddia  of  Biiral  Sports ; 

a  Complete  Account,  Hutorical,  Practical, 
and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Bacing,  &c.  By  D.  P.  Blaine. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs 
by  John  Leech).    8vo.  21<. 

The  Dead  Shot,  or  Sportsman's  Com- 
plete Guide ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Gun,  Dog-breaking,  Pigeon -shooting,  &c. 
By  Mabkshan.    Fop.  with  Plates,  5«. 

A  Book  on  AngUng:  being  a  Com- 
plete Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Angling  in 
every  branch,  including  full  Illustrated 
Lists  of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Fbancis  Fil.vncis. 
New  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  15  other 
Plates,  plain  and  coloured.    Post  8vo.  15«. 

Wiloooks's  Sea-FiBherman:  com- 
prising the  Chief  Methods  of  Ilook  and  Line 
Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  a 
glance  at  Nets,  and  remarks  on  Boats  and 
Boating.  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  with 
80  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  12«.  6J. 


The   Fly- Fisher's   Entomology. 

By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With  colouml 
Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial Insect.  Sixth  Edition,  with  20  coloured 
Plates.    8vo.  14«. 

The  OXy  his  Diseases  and  their  Treat- 
ment ;  with  an  Essay  on  Parturition  in  the 
Cow.  By  J.  R.  DonsoN,  M.R.C.V.a  Crown 
8vo.  with  Uhistrations,  7«.  6dl 

A  Treatise  on  Horse-shoeing  and 

Lameness.  By  Joseph  Gamqek,  Veteri- 
nary Sui^eon,  formerly  l/ccturer  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Farriery  in  the 
New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh.  8vo. 
with  55  Woodcuts,  15«. 


Blaine's  Veterinary  Art :  a  Treatise 

on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Curative 
Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse, 
Neat  Cattle,  and  Sheep.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  Steel.  8vo. 
with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18«. 

Yooatt  on  the  Horse.  Revised  and 
enlarged  by  W.  Watsoji,  M.R.C.V.a  8vo. 
with  numerous  Woodcuts,  12f.  6c2. 

Touatt  on  the  Dog.  (By  the  same  Author.) 
8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  6«. 

The  Dog  in  Health  and  Disease. 

By  SroNEnENOE.  With  78  Wood  En- 
gravings. New  Edition,  revised.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  7».  6d, 

The  Ghreyhotmd.  By  the  same  Author. 
Revised  Edition,  with  24  Portraits  of  Grey- 
hounds.   Square  crown  8vo.  10«.  6(2 

The  Setter ;  with  Notices  of  the  most 
Eminent  Breeds  now  extant,  Instructions 
how  to  Breed,  Rear,  and  Break ;  Dog 
Shows,  Field  Triab,  and  General  Manage- 
ment, Ac.  By  Edward  L-vvERArK.  With 
Two  Portraits  of  Setters  in  Chromolitho- 
graphy.    Crown  4to.  price  It.  Od, 

Horses  and  Stables.    By  Colonel 

F.  FiTZWYORAM,  XY.  the  King's  Ilussais. 
With  24  Plates  of  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
containing  very  numerous  Figures.  8vo.  16s. 

The  Horse's  Foot,  and  how  to  keep 

it  Sound.  By  W.  Miles,  Esq.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion, with  Illnstrations.     Imp.  8vo.  12c.  6dl 

A  Plain  Treatise  on  Hona-shoeins.  By 
the  same  Author.  Sixth  Edition,  post  8vo. 
with  Illustrations,  2«.  6(L 

Stables  and  Stable  Fittings.  By  the  same. 
Imp.  8vo.  with  13  Plates,  Ibt. 

Bemarke  on  Horses'  Teeth*  addressed  to 
Purchasers.  By  the  same.  Post  8vo.  Is.  6d. 


Works  of  Utility  and 
Modem    Cookery    for    Private 

Families,  reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy 
Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully-tested  Re- 
ceipts. By  Eliza  Actox.  Newly  revised 
and  enlarged;  with  8  Plates,  Figures,  and 
150  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  6«. 

Mannder's  Treasury  of  Know- 
ledge and  Library  of  Reference :  comprising 
an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  Uni- 
versal Gazetteer,  Classical  Dictionary, 
Chronology,  Law  Dictionary,  Synopsis  of 
the  Peerage,  Usefol  Tables,  d:c  Fcp.  8vo.  6«. 

CSolIieries  and  OoUiers :  a  Handbook 

of  the  Law  and  Loading  Cases  relating 
thereto.  By  J.  C.  Fowler,  Barrister. 
Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  7«.  6dl 


General  Information. 

The    Theory   and   Fraotioe   of 

Banking.  By  Hknrt  Duxxnro  Maclbod, 
If  A.  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition, 
entirely  remodelled.    2  vols.  8vo.  dOt. 

M'Cnllooh's  Dictionary,  Prac- 
tical, Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Navigation.  New 
Edition,  revised  throughout  and  corrected 
to  the  Present  Time ;  with  a  Biographical 
Notice  of  the  Author.  Edited  by  H.  G. 
Rsm,  Secretary  to  Mr.  M^Culloch  for  many 
years.    8vo.  price  68«.  cloth. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing ; 

with  Formube  for  Public  Brewers,  and  In- 
structions for  Private  Families.  By  W. 
Black.    Fifth  EdiUon.    8vo.  10«.  6dL 
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Chess  Openings .   By  F.  W.  Lokoxak, 

Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Fq).  8vo.  2s,  (UL 

The  Law  of  Nations  ConsideTed 

as  Independent  Political  Commanities.  By 
Sir  Traveiw  TV'ISS,  D.C.L.  2  vols.  8vo. 
80».  or  aeparatclv,  Part  I  Peact^  12*. 
Part  II.  War,  18». 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.  By 
Thomas  Buu.,  M.D.    Fcp.  &t. 

The  Maternal   Management  of 

Children  in  Health  and  Diseaae.  By  Thomas 


BriJ-,  M.D. 


Fcp.  5fl. 


How  to  Nurse  Sick  Children; 

containing  Directions  which  may  be  foand 
of  aerx'icc  to  all  who  have  diarge  of  the 
Young.  By  Ciiarlks  Wkst,  M.D.  Second 
£<lition.     Fcp.  8vo.  \$.  M. 

Notes  on  Hospitals.    By  Fi/)rrnce 

Xu;iitix<:alf:.  Third  Edition,  enlarged; 
with  13  Pkns.    Post  4to.  18«. 


Notes  on  Lying-in  Institutioni; 

with  a  Proposal  for  Orgaqiaing  an  Institv- 
tion  for  Training  Midwives  and  MidwifeiT 
Nurses.  By  Fix>re9CE  Nightixgall 
With  5  Plans.    Square  crown  8ro.  7«.6dL 

The  Cabinet  Ijawyer ;  a  Popular 

Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Ciril, 
Criminal,  and  ConstitutlonaL  Twentr-third 
KtUtion,  corrected  and  brought  up  to  the 
Present  Date.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  7m.  6d, 

Willioh'S  Popular  Tablee  for  As- 
certaining the  Value  of  Lifehold,  LeaseboM, 
and  Church  Property,  Renewal  Fines,  &c; 
the  Public  Funds ;  Annual  Average  Frict 
and  Interest  on  Consols  from  1731  to  1867 ; 
Chemical,  Geographical,  Aatronoiiiical, 
Trigonometrical  Tables,  &c.    Post8vo.  lOi. 

Pewtner's  Comprehensive  Speci- 
fier; a  Guide  to  the  Practical  SpedficaCion 
of  ever}-  kind  of  Building-Artificer's  Work: 
with  Forms  of  Building  Conditioos  and 
Agreements,  an  Af^pendix,  Foot-Xoto*,  and 
Index.  PMited  by  W.  Tocxo.  Architect 
Crown  8vo.  G.<. 


Periodical  Publications. 


The  Edinburgh  Boview,  or  Cri- 
tical Joumnl,  published  Quarterly  in  Janu- 
ary, April,  July,  and  October.  8vo.  price 
C».  each  Nunib' r. 

29*0163  on  Books  :  An  Analysis  of  the 
Works  puMi«i|io«I  (luring  vach  (^u.;rt«.r  by 
Mrs<r^.  LoN.iMANs  S:  Co.  The  ohjtct  is  to 
ciinhlfi  no(»k!)iiyiT-^  t«>  «»'ut;iiii  sucli  iiifomia- 
tii»n  n'^anlin.:;  tlit*  vnrii>iis  works  ns  is  usu- 
ally afronliil  by  tabUs  of  rtnitonts  aiul  ex- 
planatory prefaces:.    Ito.  (Quarterly.   Gratis. 
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